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CHAP.    LVIL 
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TH  E  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  courfc  chap. 
of  'the  war,  obtained  many  advantages  over     ^^ 
the  parliament,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  from      ,5^. 
that  low  condition  into  which  he  had  at  firft  fallen, 
to  be  nearly  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his  ad- 
verlaries.     Yorkftiire,  and  all  the  northern  counties, 
were  reduced  by  the  marquefs  of  Newcaftle;    and, 
excepting  Hull,  the  parliament  was  matter  of  no 
garrifbi)  in  thefe  quarters.     In  the  weft,  Plymouth 
alone,    having  been  in  vain   befieged  by  prince 
Maurice,  refitted  the  king's  authority:    And  had 
it  not  been  for  the  difappointment  in  the  cnterprifc 
Vol..  VII.  B  of 
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^  LVH  ^*  ^  Glouccfter,  the  royal  garrifons  had  reached,  with- 
^_  -^-'_f  out  interruption,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
1644.  the  other;  and  had  occupied  a  greater  extent  of 
ground  than  thofe  of  the  parliament.  Many  of  the 
royalifts  flattered  thcmfelves,  that  the  fame  vigor- 
ous fpirit,  which  had  elevated  them  to  the  prefcnt 
height  of  power,  would  ftill  favour  their  ppogrefs, 
and  obtain  them  a  final  vidtory  ovef  their  enemies : 
But  thofe  who  judged  more  foundly,  obfcrved  that,  • 
befides  the  acceffion  of  the  whole  Scottifc  nation  to 
the  fide  of  the  parliament,  the  very  princijftc  on 
which  nhe  royal  fuccefles  had  been  founded  was 
every  day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  The  king's  troops,  ftiU  of  gentry  and 
nobility,  had  exerted  a  valour  fuperior  to  their  ene- 
mies,, and  had  hitheito  been  fuccefsful  in  almoft 
every  rencounter :  But,  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
nation  became  warlike,  by  the  continuance  of  civil 
,  difcords,  this  advantage,  was  more  equally  fliared ; 
and  fuperior  numbers,  it  was  expefted,  muft  at 
length  obtain  the  victory.  The  king's  troops  alfo, 
ill  paid,  and  deftitutc  of  every  neceflary,  could  not 
poffibly  be  retained  in  equal  difcipline  with  the  paf- 
liamentary  forces,  to  whom  all  fupplies  were  fu|^ 
niftied  from  unexhauilcd  ftores  and  treafures  *.  The 
feverity  of  manners,  fo  much  afFefted  by  thefe 
zealous  religionifts,  afliftcd  tlieir  military  infti- 
tutioBs  5  and  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  charafter  by 
which  the  aufl.ere  reformers  of  church  and  ftate  were 
diftinguifhed,  enabled  the  parliamentary  chiefs  to 
rcfl:rain  their  foldiers  within  fl:rider  rules  and  more 
cxa£t  order.  And  while  the  king's  officers  indulged 
themfelves  even  in  greater  licenfcs  than  thofe  to, 
which,  during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  ac- 
cuflronfied,  they  were  apt,  both  to  negleft  their  mi- 
litary duty,  and  to  fet  a  pernicious  example  of 
difordcr  to  the  foldiers  under  their  command. , 

»  RtifliwQith,  vol.  vi.  p.  560.  , 
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CHARLES     I. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all 
Englilhmen,  who  ferved  abroad,  were  invited  over,  _ 
and  treated  with  extraordinary  refpeft:  And  moft  1644.. 
of  them,  being  defcended  of  good  families,  and,  by 
rcafon  of  their  abfence,  unacquainted  with  the  new 
principles  which  depreffcd  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
had  inlifted  under  the  royal  ftandard.  But  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that,  though  the  military  profefllon  re- 
quires great  genius,  and  long  experience,  in  the 
principal  commanders,  all  its  fubordinate  duties 
may  be  difcharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from 
fuperficial  praftice.  Citizens  and  country-gentle- 
men foon  became  excellent  officers;  and  the  gene- 
rals of  greateft  fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of 
them,  to  fpring  up  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament. 
The  courtiers  and  great  nobility,  in  the  other  party, 
checked  the  growth  of  any  extraordinary  genius 
among  the  fubordinate  officers  ;  and  every  man 
there,  as  in  a  regular  eftablilhed  government,  wAs 
confined  ro  the  ftation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed 
him. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations, 
during  winter,  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  fummoned 
to  Oxford  all  the  members  of  either  houfe,  who  ad- 
hered to  his  interefts;  and  endeavoured  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  name  of  parliament,  fo  paffionarely 
chcriflied  by  the  Englifh  nation**.  The  houfe  of 
peers  was  pretty  full ;  and,  befides  the  nobility  em- 
ployed in  diffi:rent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  con- 
tained twice  as  many  members  as  commonly  voted 
at  Weftminfter.  The  houfe  of  commons  confided 
of  about  140 ;  which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of 
the  other  houfe  of  commons  S 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain 
upon  the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  exci/e  was 
unknown  to  them ;  and,  among  other  evils  arifing 
i^om  thefe  domeftic  i^ars,  was  the  introduction  of 

^  Rufh.  tqI.  vi.  p.  559.  -e  IJenB,  jp.  566.  574*  575* 
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^rvn  ^*  ^^^  impoft  into  England.  The  parliament  at  Weft- 
v_,_^^,_'^  tninfter  having  voted  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and 
1^;.  Other  commodities;  thofe  at  Oxford  imitated  the 
example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king. 
And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better  to  recruit 
his  army,  they  granted  him  the  fum  of  ioo,<X)a 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  king  circulated  privy  feals,  counter- 
figned  by  the'fpeakers  of  both  houfes,  requiring  the 
k)an  of  particular  fums  from  fuch  perfons  as  lived 
within  his  quarters  ^  Neither  party  had  as  yet  got 
above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching  their  antagoxufts 
with  thefe  illegal  meafures. 

The  Weftminfter  parliament  pafled  a  wJiimfical 
ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
^  don  and  the  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a 
week,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  caufe*.  It  is  ealily  imagined,  that,  pro- 
vided the  money  were  paid,  they  troubled  them--, 
felves  but  Iktle  about  the  execution  of  their  ordi-« 
nance. 

Such  was  the  king's  fituation,  that,  in  order  to 
reftore  peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occafion  to 
demand  any  other  terms  than  the  reftoring  of 
the  laws  and  conflitution ;  the  replacing  him  in 
the  fame  rights  which  had  ever  been  enjoyed 
by  his  predeceffors ;  and  the  re-eftablilhing,  oa 
its  ancient  bafis,  the  whole  frame  of  government, 
civil  as  well-  as  ecclefiafticaL  And,  that  he  might 
facilitate  an  end  fecmingly  fo  defirable,  he  ofierfcd 
to  employ  means  equally  popular,  an  univerfal  a£fc 
of  oblivion,  and  a  toleration  or  indulgence  to  tender 
confciences.  Nothing  therefore  could  contribute . 
more  to  his  irrterefts  than  every  difcourfe  of  peace^ 
.  and  every  difcuflion  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
that  blefling  could  be  obtained.  For  this  reafon^ 
he  fblicited  a  treaty,  on  all  occafions,  and  delired. 
a  conference  and  mutual  examination  of  preten- 

*  llufh.  rol.  vi-  p.  590.     c  Dugdahe,  u.  si^  Ruih,  Tol.  vL  p.  74V* 
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lioftS,  even  when  he  entertained  no  hopes  that  any  ^  ^^  P- 
conclufion  could  poffibly  refult  from  it.  ^_._^ 

For  like  reafons,  the  parliament  prudently  avoid-  1644.. 
ed,  as  much  as  poffiblc,  all  advaqces  towards  ne- 
gotiation, and  were  cautious  not  to  expofe  too  eafily 
to  cenfure  thofe  high  terms,  which  their  appreheh- 
fions  or  their  ambition  made  them  previoufly  de- 
mand of  the  king.  Though  their  partifans  were 
blinded  with  the  thickeft  veil  of  religious  prejudices, 
they  dreaded  to  bring  ;heir  pretenfions  to  the  teft, 
or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation.  In  op- 
pofition  to  the  facred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the 
venerable  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular 
leaders  were  afliamed  to  plead  nothing  but  fears  and 
jealoufies,  which  were  not  avowed  by  the  confti- 
tution,  and  for  which,  neither  the  pcrfonal  charaftef 
of  Charles,  (6  full  of  virtue,  nor  his  fituation,  fa 
deprived  of  all  independent  authority,  feemed  to 
afford  any  reafonable  foundation.  Grievances  which 
had  been  fully  redreflcd ;  powers,  either  legal  or 
illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced ;  it 
feemed  unpopular  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful, 
toy  farther  to  infift  on. 

The  kihg,  that  he  might  abate  the  univerfal  ve- 
neration paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  ifTued 
a  declaration,  in  which  he  fet  forth  all  the  tumults 
by  which  himfelf  and  his  partifans  m  both  houfes 
had  been  driven  from  London  ;  and  he  thence  in- 
ferred, that  the  aflcmbly  at  Weftminfter  was  no 
longer  a  free  parliament,  and,  till  its  liberty  were 
reflored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As  this  de- 
claration was  an  obflacle  to  all  treaty,  fome  con- 
trivjtnce  feemed  requifit*,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  LETTER  was  Written,  in  the  foregoing  fpring, 
R>  the  earl  of  Efrex,'and  fubfcribcd  by  the  prince, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  forty-three  noblemen  *". 
They  there  exhort  him  to  be  an  inflrument  of  re- 

'  Clarendon,  toI.  iii.   p.  44.1.      Ru(h,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^66.      Whit- 
locke,  p.  77. 
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CHAP,  ftoring  peace,  and  to  promote  that  happy  end  with 
^^l^jj^  thofe  by  whom  he  was  employed.  Effex,  though 
1644.  much  difgufted  with  the  parliament,  though  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
driving,  though  defirous  of  any  reafonable  accom- 
modation ;  y^t  was  ftill  more  refolute  to  prefervc 
an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him. 
He  replied,  that  as  the  paper  fcnt  him  neither  con- 
tained any  addrefs  to  the  houfes  of  parliament,  nor 
any  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  he  could 
not  communicate  it  to  them.  Like  propofals  had 
been  reiterated  by  the  king,  during  the  enfuing 
campaign,  and  ftill  met  with  a  like  anfwer  from 
Effex «. 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the 
king,  this  fpring,  fent  another  letter,  direfted  to 
the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  affembled  at 
Weftminfter:  But  as  he  alfo  mentioned,  in  the 
letter,  the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  af- 
fembled at  Oxford,  and  declared  that  his  fcope  and 
intention  was  to  make  provifion  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes  might  fecurely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  affembly ;  the  parliament,  perceiving  the 
conclufion  implied,  refufed  all  treaty  upon  fuch 
terms ''.  And  the  king,  who  knew  what  fmall  hopes 
there  were  of  accommodation,  would  not  abandon 
the  pretenfions  which  he  had  affumcd ;  nor  acknow- 
ledge the  two  houfes,  more  exprefsly,  for  a  free 
parliament.  > 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died  5  a  man  as 
much  hated  by  one  party,  as  refpefted  by  the 
other.  At  London,  he  was  confidered  as  the  vidim 
to  national  liberty,  who  had  abridged  his  life  by  in- 
ccflant  labours  for  the  interefts  of  his  country  * :  At 
Oxford  he  was  believed  to  have  been  ftruck  with 
an  uncommon  difeafe,  and  to  have  been  confumed 

K    ClarenJon,    vol.  iii.    p.   444..      RhiIi.    vol.  vi.    p.   1(69,  570. 
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with  vermin  5    as  a  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  for  ^^ft  ^' 
his  multiplied  crimes  and  treaforis.     He  had  been  ^  ^^_'^ 
lb  little,  ftudious  of  improving  his  private  fortune      1644. 
in  thofe  civil  wars,  of  which  he  had  been  one  prin- 
cipal author>  that  the  parliament  thought  theiRifelves 
obliged,  from  gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he 
had  contraded  *'.     We  now  return  to  the  military 
operations,  which,  during  the  winter,  were  carried 
on  with  vigour  in  leveral  places,  notwithftanding  the 
ft  verity  of  the  feafon. 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at 
Moftyne,  in  North- Wales;    and  being  put  under 
the  command  of  lord  Biron,  they  befieged  and  took 
the  caftles  of  Ha  warden,    Beefton,    Afton,    and 
Deddington-houfe  *.     No  place  in  Chefhire  or  the 
neighbourhood  now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  ex- 
cept Nantwich  :    And  to  this  town  Biron  laid  fiege 
during  the  depth  of  winter.     Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
alarmed  at  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  of  the  royalifts, 
aflembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkfliire,  and 
having  joined  fir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.      Biron  and  his 
foldiers,  elated  with  fucCbfles  obtained  in  Ireland, 
had  entertained  the  moft  profound  contempt  for  the 
parliamentary  forces;   a  difpolition  which,  if  con- 
fined to  the  army,    may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
•prcfage  of  viftory  y   but  if  it  extend  to  the  general, 
15  the  moft  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat.     Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.     The  15th  Jan. 
fwelling  of  the  river  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of 
the  army  from  the  other.     That  part  expofed  to 
Fairfax,  being  beaten  from  their  poft,  rc^tired  into 
the  church  of  Afton,  and  were  all  taken  prifoners: 
The  other  retreated  with  precipitation  ".     And  thus 
was  diffipated,   or  rendered   ulelefs,   that  body  of 

k  Jouri).  15th  of  February  164}.    -  *  R\iflu  vol,  vi.  p.  2^^, 
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CHAP,  forces  >vhich  hjid  been  drawn  from  Ireland  j  and  the 
^  ^^J^'  .  parliamentary  party   revived    in    thofe  north-wpft 

1644.      counties  of  England. 
invaAon         The  invafion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with 
J^n^^^*^^*'  confcquences  of  much  greater  importance.     The 
Scots,  having  fummoned  in  vain  the  town  of  New- 
caftle,  which  was  fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  fir 
ftid  Feb.    Thomas  Glenham,  paffed  the  Tyne ;  and  faced  the 
marquefs  of  Newcaftle,  who  lay  at  Durham  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men".     After  fomc  military  ope- 
rations, in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the  enemy 
to  difficulties  for  forage  and  proyifiona,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  great  difafter  which  had  befallen 
his  forces  in  York&ire.     Colonel  Bellafis,  whom  he 
bad  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  W43 
xith April,  totally  routed    at  Selby    by  fir  Thomas  Fairfax^ 
who  had  returned  from  Chefhire  with  his  vidorioua 
fqrces".      Afraid  of  being  inclofed  between  two 
armies,   l^ewcaftle  retreated  s    and  Xeven  having 
joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  fat  down  before  York^  to 
which  the  army  of  the  loyalifts  had  retired.  But  as  the 
parliamentary  and    Scottilh  forces  were  not   nu- 
meroi^s  enough  to  inveft  fo  large  a  town,  divided 
by  a  river,  they  contented  themfelves  with  incom-* 
moding  it  by  a  looie  blockade;   and  affairs  re- 
mained^ for  fome  tinve^  in  fufpenfe  between  thefe 
oppoTite  arqiies  ^. 

During  this  winter  and  fpring,  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  lud  alfo  been  infefted  with  war. 
Hopecon,  having  aflcmbled  an  army  of  i4,ooq 
men,  endeavoured  to  break  into  Suflex,  Kent,  and 
the  fouthern  afTociatios,  which  feemed  well  difpofec} 
to  receive  him.  Waller  fell  upon  him  at  Chcring^ . 
ton,  and  gaVe  him  a  defeat^  of  confiderable  im- 
portance.     In  a/iother  quarter^    fiege  be\qg   hidk 

"  Riifli.  vol.  vi.  p.  615.  o  Idem,  ibid.  f.  ^i8. 
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to  Newark  by  the  parliainentary  forces,  prince 
Rupert  prepared  himfelf  for  relieving  a  town  of  fuch  _ 
confequence,  which  alone  preferved  the  ccxnmunica^  '  1644, 
tion  open  between  the  king's  (buthern  and  northern 
quarters  '•  With  a  fmall  force,  but  that  aniofiated 
by  his  adtive  courage,  he  broke  through  the  enemy, 
relieved  the  town,  and  totally  diffipated  diat  army 
of  the  parliament  '• 

But  though  fortune  fecmed  to  have  divided  her 
favours  between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himfelf^ 
in  the  main,  a  confiderable  lofer  by  this  winter**' 
campaign ;  and  he  prognodicated  a  ftiil  worie  event 
fi-om  the  enfuing  fummer.  The  preparations  of  thfe 
parliament  were  great,  and  much  exceeded  the  (len- 
der refources  of  which  he  was  pofTeSed.  In  the  eaft- 
era  aflbciation,  they  levied  fourteen  thouiand  men, 
under  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  feconded  by  Crom- 
wel  '•  An  army  of  ten  tboufand  men,  under  Eflex, 
anotlier  of  nearly  the  fame  force  under  Waller,  wa$ 
aflcnrihled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
former  was  deftined  to  oppofe  the  king :  The  latter 
was  appointed  to  march  into  the  weft,  where  prince 
Maurice,  with  a  fn>all  army  which  went  continually 
to  decay,  was  fpending  his  time  in  vain  before  Lyme> 
an  inconliderable  town  upon  the  iea-coaft.  The  ut*- 
moft  efforts  of  the  king  could  not  raife  above  ten 
tboufand  men  at  Oxford ;  and  on  their  fword  chief- 
ly, during  the  camp^gn^  were  thefe  to  depend  for 
fubfiftence.  • 

Tkb  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which 
every  way  environed  her,  and  afrakl  of  being  en- 
clofed  in  Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom^ 
fled  to  £)ceter,  where  fhe  hoped  to  be  delivered 
iwnnokfted  of  the  child  with  which  ihe  was  now 
pregnant;^  aiKl  whence  fhe  had  the  means  of  an 
eafy  efes^  into  France,  if  preiled  by  tt^  forces 
of  the  enemy.     She  knew  the  implacable  hatred 
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CHAP,  which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  religion 
^  '  ^  and  her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne 
,644*  her.  Laft  fiimmer  the  commons  had  fent  up  to 
the  peers  an  impeachment  of  high  treafon  againft 
her  J  becaufe,  in  his  utmoft  diftrefles,  fhc  had  aA 
fifted  her  huftand  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
Ihe  had  bought  in  Holland".  And  had  (he  fallen 
into  their  hands,  neither  her  fex,  (he  knew,  nor 
high  ftation,  could  proteft  her  againft  infiilts  at 
leaft,  if  not  danger,  from  thofe  haughty  republicans, 
who  fo  little  affefted  to  conduft  themfelves  by  the 
maxims  of  gallantry  and  politenefs. 

From  the  beginning  of  thefe  diflenfions,  the  par- 
liament, it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  af. 
fumed  an  extreme  afccndant  over  their  fovcrcign, 
and  had  difplayed  a  violen(!e,  and  arrogated  an  au- 
thority, which,  on  his  fide,  would  not  have  been 
compafible  either  with  his  temper  or  his  fkuation, 
Whik  he  fpoke  perpetually  of  pardoning  all  rebels  i 
they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  punifliment  of  de^ 
Hnquenti  and  malignant s:  While  he  offered  a  tojc- 
ration  and  indulgence  to  tender  confciences;  they 
threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy :  To 
his  profeflions  of  lenity,  they  oppofed  declarations 
of  rigour :  And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the 
laws  inculcated 'a  refpeclful  fubordination  to  the 
crown,  the  more  careful  were  they,  by  their  lofty 
pretenfions,  to  cover  that  defeft  un^er  which  they 
laboured. 

Their  great  advantages  in  the  north  feemcd  to 
fccond  their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promife  them 
fuccefs  in  their  unwarrantable  enterprifes.  Man- 
chcfter,  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army 
to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York  was  now 
clofely  befieged  by  their  combined  forces.  That 
town,  tiiough  vigoroufiy  defended  by  Newcaftle> 
was  reduced  to  extremity  i  and  the  parliamentary 

«  RuJh^  vol.  vi.  p.  3^1, 
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generals,  after  enduring  gVcat  lofles  and  fatigues,  c  hap. 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  their  labours  would  at  .  ^T"'_| 
laft  be  crowned  by  this  important  conquelL     On  a     1644. 
fudden,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince 
Rupert.  This  gallant  commander,  having  vigorouQy 
exerted  himfelf  in  Lancafhire  and  Chefliire,  had  coK 
ieded  a  confiderable  army ;  and,  joining  fir  Charles 
Lucas,  who  commanded  Newcaftle's  horfc,  haftened 
to  the  relief  of  York,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 
The  Scottifli  and  parliamentary  generals  raifed  the 
fiege,  and,  drawing  up  on  Marllon-moor,  purpofed 
to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts^     Prince  Rupert  ap- 
proached the  town  by  another  quarter,  and,  inter- 
pofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle.     The  , 

marquefs  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  hav- 
ing fo  fucccfsfully  efFefted  his  purpofe,  he  ought 
to  be  content  with  the  prcfcnt  advantages,  and  leave 
the  enemy,  now  much  diminilhed  by  their  lofles, 
and  difcouraged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diflblve  by 
thofe  mutual  diflenfions  which  had  begun  to  take 
place  among  them ''.  The  prince,  whofe  martial 
difpofition  was  not  fulBciently  tempered  with  pru- 
-  dence,  nor  foftcned  by  complaifance,  pretending 
pofitive  orders  from  the  king,  without  deigning  to 
confult  with  Newcaftle,  whofe  merits  and  fervices  *djuly. 
deferved  better  treatment,  immediately  iflued  orders 
for  battle,  and  led  out  an  army  to  Marfton-moor\ 
Thi^  a<aion  was  obftinately  diffuted  between  the  Battle  of 
moll  numerous  armies  that  were  engaged  during  ^^rfton-  j 
the  courfc  of  thefe  wars  i  nor  were  the  forces  on 
each  fide  much  different  in  number.  Fifty  thou- 
fand  Britilh  troops  were  led  to  mutual  flaughter; 
and  the  vjdory  ftenied  long  undecided  between 
them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right 
y?ing  of  the  royaUfts,  was  oppofed  to  CtomweU, 

*  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,   p.  40. 
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^  *VTT  ^'  ^^^  cotiduftcd  the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament, 
^^,  '_f  enured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader,  ani- 
764^  mated  by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  moft  rigid 
difcipline.  After  a  Iharp  combat,  the  cavahy  of  the 
royalifts  gave  way ;  and  fuch  of  the  infantry  as  ftood 
next  them  were  like  wife  borne  down,  and  put  ta 
flight.  Ncwcaftle's  regiment  alone,  refolute  to  con- 
quer or  ta  perilh,  obftinately  kept  their  ground,  and 
maintained  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  fame  order  in 
which  they  had  at  firft  been  ranged.  In  the  other 
wing,  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  colonel  Lambert, 
with  fome  troops,  broke  through  the  royalifts;  and, 
tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  foon  reached 
their  vidorious  friends,  engaged  aJfo  in  purfuic 
of^  the  eiiemy.  But  after  that  tempeft  was  paft, 
Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royalifts  in  this  wing, 
reflx)ring  order  to  his  broken  forces,  made  a  fu- 
rious attack  on  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  threw 
them  into  diforder,  puflied  them  upon  thcii;  own 
iufantry,  and  put  that  whole  wing  to  rout.  When 
ready  to  feize  on  their  carriages  and  baggage,  he 
perceived  Cromwel,  who  was?  now  return<fd  from 
purfuit  of  the  other  wing.  Both  fides  were  not  a 
little  furprifed  to  find  that  they  muft  again  renew 
the  combat  for  that  viftory  which  each  of  them 
thought  they  had  already  obtained.  The  front  of 
the  battle  was  now  exaftly  counterchanged ;  and  each 
army  occupied  the  ground  which  had  been  pofleflcd 
by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  This 
fecond  battle  was  equally  furious  and  defperate  with 
the  firft :  But  after  the  utmoft  efforts  of  courage 
by  both  parties,  viftory  wholly  turned  to  the  fide  of 
the  parhament.  The  prince's  train  of  artillery  was 
taken ;  and  his  whole  army  puflied  off  the  field  of 
battle  *. 

This  event  was  in  itfelf  a  mighty  blow  to  the 
kingi   but  proved  more  fatal  in  its  confcqucnces. 
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The  marqucft  of  Ncwcaftk  was  entirely  loft  to  the  <^  h  a  p* 
royal  caufe.  That  nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the  «  ^-^^*t 
court  and  of  his  order,  had  been  ei^aged,  contrary  ,64^ 
to  the  natural  bent  of  his  difpofition,  into  thefe  mi- 
litary operations,  merely  by  a  high  fcnfe  of  honour, 
and  a  perfonal  regard  to  his  mailer.  The  dangers 
of  war  were  difrcgarded  by  his  valour;  but  its  fa- 
tigues were  oppreflive  to  his  natural  indolence. 
Munificent  and  generous  in  his  expcnccs  polite 'an4 
ekgant  in  his  tafte;  courteous  and  huoiane  in  hi3 
behaviour;  he  brought  a  great  acceflion  of  frienda 
and  of  credit  to  the  party  which  he  embraced.  But 
amidft  all  the  hurry  of  action,  his  inclinations  wer^ 
lecretly  drawn  to  the  foft  arts  of  peace,  in  which  he 
took  delight;  and  the  charms  of  poetry,  mufic,  and 
converfation,  often  ftole  him  from  his  rougher  occu« 
pations.  He  chofe  fir  William  Pavenant,  an  in^ 
genious  poet,  for  his  lieutsenant-general :  The  other 
perfons,  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  were  more 
the  inftrumencs  of  his  refined  pleafures,  than  quali- 
fied for  the  bufinefs  which  they  undertook:  And 
the  feverity  md  application  requifite  to  the  fupport 
of  difcipline,  were  qualities  in  which  he  was  entirely 
wanting  \ 

Whek  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice, 
reibived  on  this  battle,  and  ifiTued  all  orders,  widi- 
out  communicating  his  intentions  to  him  -,  he  took 
the  field,  but,  he  faid,  merely  as  a  volunteer  ^  and^ 
except  by  his  peHbnal  courage,  which  fiione  out 
with  luflxe,  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  adiion.  Enragedi 
to  find  that  all  his  fucceisful  labours  were  rendered 
abortive  by  one  aft  of  fatal  temerity,  terrified  with 
the  profpeft  of  renewing  hi&  pains  and  fatigue,  he 
icfolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few  reiburccs 
which  remained  to  a  defperatc  caufe,  and  thought 
that  the  fame  regard  to  honour,  which  had  at  firft 
called  him  to  arms,  now  required  him  to  abandon  a 

*  Clarendon,  tcI.  ▼•  p«  507,  508.    See  Warwic. 
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CHAP,  party,  where  he  met  with  fuch  unworthy  treatmenf* 
^J^^_*  .  Next  morning  early  he  fent  word  to  the  prince  that 
1^44.  he  was  inftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom  5  and,  without 
delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough,  where  he  found  a 
veflel,  which  carried  him  bpyond  fca.  During  the 
enfuing  years,  till  the  reftoration,  he  lived  abroad 
in  great  neceffity,  and  faw,  with  indifference,  his 
opufent  fortune  feqiieltered  by  thofe  who  affumed 
the  government  of  England.  He  difdained,  by  fub- 
mifllon  or  compofition,  to  (how  obeifance  to  their 
ufiyped  authority ;  and  the  leaft  favourable  cenfoi;^ 
of  his  merit  allowed,  that  the  fidelity  and  fervices  of 
a  whole  life  had  fufficiently  atoned  for  one  rafti  action 
into  which  his  paffion  had  betrayed  him  ^ 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew 
off  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lan- 
cafhire.  Glenham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to 
16th  July,  furrender  York ;  and  he  marched  out  his  g^rrilon 
with  all  the  honours  of  war  ^  Lord  Fairfax,  re- 
maining in  the  city,  eftabliflied  his  government  in 
that  whole  county,  arid  fent  a  thoufand  horfe  into 
Lancalhire,  to  join  with  the  parliamentary  forces  in  ^ 
thatquarter,  and  attend  the  motions  of  p  ince  Ru- 
pert :  The  Scottifli  army  marched  northwards,  in-' 
order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calender,  who  was  advan- 
cing with  ten  thoufand  additional  forces  ^ ;  and  to  re-" 
duce  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  which  they  took  by 
ftorm :  The  earl  of  Manchefter,  with  Cromwel,  to 
whom  the  fame  of  this  great  viftory  was  chiefly 
afcribed,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  aftion,  re- 
turned to  the  eaftern  affociation,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  army*. 

While  thefe  events  paffed  in  the  north,  the  king's 
affairs  in  the  fouth  were  conduftcd  with  more  fuccefs 
and  greater  abilities.     Ruthven^  a  Scotchman,  who 


^  Clarendon,  toI.  v.  p.  511,  c  Rufh.  vol.  yi.  p.  638. 

^  Whitiockc,  p.  S8.  «  Ru(h.  vol.  vi.  p.  64.1. 
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had  been  created  earl  of  Brentford,  afted,  under  c  H  A  P. 
the  king,  as  general.  ^     _' ^ 

The  pariiament  Toon  completed  their  two  armies  4644. 
commanded  by  Effex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal 
of  the  city  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many 
fpceches  were  made  to  the  citizens  by  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  in  order  to  excite  their  ardour. 
Holiis,  in  particular,  exhorted  them  not  to  fpare,  on 
this  important  occafion,  either  their  purfes,  their  pcr- 
fons,  or  their  prayers  ^ ;  and,  in  general,  it  muft  be 
xonfeffcd,  they  were  fufEciently  liberal  in  all  thefc 
contributions.  The  two  gfcnerals  had  orders  to  march , 
with  their  combined  armies  towards  Oxford  5  and, 
if  the  king  retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  fiege  to  it> 
and  by  one  enterprife  put  a  period  to  the  war.  The 
king,  leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  in  Oxford, 
paflfed  with  dexterity  between  the  two  armies,  which 
had  taken  Abingdon,  and  had  inclofed  him  on 
both  fides  *.  He  marched  towards  Worcefter  ; 
and  Waller  received  orders  from  Effex  to  follow 
him  and  watch  his  motions  ;  while  he  himfclf 
marched  into  the  weft  in  queft  of  prince  Maurice. 
Waller  had  approached  within  twa  miles  of  the 
royal  camp,  and  was  only  feparated  from  it  by  the 
Severn,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king 
was  advanced  to  Bewdly,  and  had  directed  his 
courfe  towards.  Shrewfbuiy.  In  order  to  prevent 
him.  Waller  prefcntly  diflodged,  and  haftened  by 
quick  marches  to  that  town ;  while  the  king,  fudr 
dcnly  returning  upon  his  own  footfteps,  reached 
Oxford ;  and  having  reinforced  his  acmy  from  that 
garrifon,  now  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  queft  of 
Waller.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Cro-  Battle  of 
predy-bridge  near  Banbury;  but  the  Charwell  ran  Cropredy. 
between  them.  Next  day  the  king  decamped  and  a^itfjunc. 
marched  towards  Daventry.  Waller  ordered  a  con- 
iiderable  detachment  to  pafs  the  bridge,  with  an 

f  Ruih.  vol.  vi.  p.  65i.  K  3d  of  June. 
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c  H  A  P.  intention  of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  royalifts.    He 
^  -    '  i  was  repulfed,  routed,  and  purfued  with  confiderable 
4644.     lofs^.     Stunned  and  difheartened  with  this  blow> 
his  dsrmy  decayed  and  melted  away  by  defertion ; 
and  the  king  thought  he  nrtight  fafely  leave  it^  and 
march  weftward  ag^inft  Eflex.     That  general,  bal- 
ing obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Lyme,  having  taken  Weymouth  and  Taunton,  ad- 
vanced ftill  in  his  conquefts,  and  met  with  no  equal 
fsppofition.     The  king  followed  him,  and  having 
reinforced  his  army  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in 
the    field  with  an  army  fuperior  to  the  enemy. 
Eflex,  retreating  into  Cornwal,  informed  the  parliai^ 
ment  of  his  danger,  and  defired  them  to  fend  aft 
army,  which  might  fall  on  the  king's  rear.     Ge- 
neral Middleton  received  a  commillion  to  execute 
that  fervice;    but  came  too  late.     Efkx's  army, 
booped  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Leftithiel,  deprived 
of  all  forage  and  provisions,  and  feeing  no  proipeft 
of  fiiccour,  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.    Tbc 
king  prefTed  them  on  one  fide ;  prince  Maurice  6t 
another;   fu*  Richard  Granville  on  a  third.     ESe^ 
Robarts,  and  fonne  of  the  principal  officers,  efc^^ed 
in  a  boat  to  Plymouth :    Balfour  with  his  hori^ 
pafied  the  king's  out-pofts,  in  a  thkdk  mift,  and  got 
ill  Sept.     fifc&ly  to  the  garrifons  of  his  own  party.     The  foot 
under  Skippon  were  obliged  to  furrender  their  arn^^ 
artillery,    baggage,   and  ammunition ;    and  being; 
conduftcd  to  the  parliament's  quarters,  were  diS 
Effcx's       niiffed.    By  this  advantage,  which  was  much  boafied 
ttmS/*^  of,  the  king,  befides  the  honour  of  the  enterprifc, 
obtained  what  he  ftood  extremely  in  ne^d  of:    The, 
parliament,   hailing  preferved  the  men,  loft  whflM: 
they  coukl  eafily  repair*. 

No  fooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London^ 
than  the  oonnmittce  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted 

^  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  f> .  676.  Clarendon,  vol.  ▼.  p.  ^97*  Sir  Ed. 
V^alker,  p.  31.  ^  RuOx,  vol.  vi.  p.  699,  Sec,  Wliitloekey  p.  9s. 
ClaiitPJidoni  voL  t.  pi  5249  515.    Sir  £dw.  Walker,  p.  69,  yo^  Sec. 
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thanks  to  EflTex  for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  con-  ^[Lft^*. 
duft ;  and  this  method  of  proceeding,  no  Icfs  politic  ^  _  _'_^ 
than  magnanimous,  was  preferved  by  the  parliament      1644. 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.     Equally 
mdulgent  to  their  friends  and  rigorous  to  their  ene- 
tnics,  they  cmfployed,  with  fuccels,  thcfe  two  power- 
ful engines  of  reward  and'punifhment,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  authority. 

■     That  the  king  might  have  lefs  rcafon  to  exult  in' 
the  advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  weft, 
the  psffHament  oppofed  to  him  very  numerous  forces. 
Having  armed  anew  Effcx*s  fubdued,  but  not  dif- 
heartened  troops,    they   ordered   Manchefter   and 
Cromwcl  to  march  with  their  recruited  forces  from 
theeaftem  aflfociation;   and  joining  their  armies  to 
thofe  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as  well  as  of  Effex, 
offer  battle  to  the  king.     Charles  chofe  his  poft  at  Secpncf 
Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies,  under  the  ^^"^«  ^^ 
earl  of  Manchefter,  attacked  him  ^ith  great  vigour;     ^'^  "'^' 
and  that  town  was  a  fecond  time  the  fcene  of  the 
bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifh.     Effex's  foldiers,  tjtk  oa» 
exhorting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken  honour^ 
^aid  revenge  the  difgrace  of  Leftithiel,  made  an  im- 
petuous aflfauhon  the  royaliftsi  and  having  recovered 
ibme  of  their  cannon,  loft  in  Cornwal,  could  not  for- 
bear embracing  them  with  tears  of  joy.    Though  the 
king's  troops  defended  themfelves  with  valour,  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers;  and  the  night  came 
very  feaibnably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total 
overthrow.     Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and  can- 
non in  Dennington-caftle,  near  Newbury,  forthwith 
retreated  to  Wallingford,    and  thence  to  Oxford. 
There>  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Northamptga 
joined  him,   with  confiderable  bodies   of  cavalry. 
Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  he  ventured  to 
advance  towards  the  enemy,  now  employed  before 
Pennington- caftle  ''•     Effex,   detained  by  fickncfs, 

k  Ruih.  Tol.  vl.  p.  711,  &c, 
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^Lvn^'  ^^^  "^^  joined  the  army  fince  his  misfortune  in 
^   -  -*_f  Cornwal.  Manchcftcr,  who  commanded,  though  his 
1644.     forces  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  king,  de- 
clined an  engagement,  and  rejefted  CromwePs  ad- 
9th  Nov.   yjj^g^  yfi^Q  earneftly  prefled  him  not  to  negleft  fo  fa^ 
vourable  an  opportunity  of  finifhing  the  wan     The 
king's  army,  by  bringing  off  their  cannon  from  Deo^ 
I  nington-caftle,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  ieemed  to 
have  fufliciently  repaired  the  honour  which  they  had 
loft  at  Newbury;  and  Charles,  having  the  fatisfaflioa 
to  excite,  between  Manchefter  and  Cromwel,  equal 
animofities  with  thofe  which  formerly  took  place  be- 
tween Effex  and  Waller  \  diftributed  his  army  into 
winter-quarters. 
»jd  Nov.        Those  contefts  among  the  parliamentary  gene- 
rals, which  had  difturbed  their  mUitary  operations^ 
were  renewed  in  London  during  the  winter  feafon; 
and  each  being  fupported  by  his  own  faflion,  their 
mutual  reproaches  and  accufations  agitated  the  whole 
city  and  parliament.     There  had  long  prevailed,  in 
that  party,  a  fecret  diftinftion,  which,  though  the 
dread  of  the  king's  power  had  hitherto  fuppreffed  it, 
yet,  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  became 
nearer  and  more  immediate,  began  to  difcover  it- 
felf,  with  high  conteft  and  animofity.    The  Inde- 
pendents, who  had,  at  firft^  taken  fhelter  and  con- 
cealed themfelves  under  the  wings  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, nenv  evidently  appeared  a  diftindl  party,  and 
betrayed  very  different  views  and  pretenfions.     We 
muft  here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this 
party,  and  of  its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the 
fcene  of  adlion. 
Kife  and         DuRiNo  thofc  timcs,  whcn  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit 
of^thf  ^^"^     met  with  fuch  honour  and  encouragement,  and  was 
indepcnd.   the  immediate  means  of  diftinftion  and  prefermen£; 
***^*         it  was  impoffible  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  holy  fervour^ 
pr  confine,  within  any  natural  limits,  what  was  dire&ed 

1  Rufh.  vdi^,  vii,  p.  x. 
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towards  in  infinite  and  a  fupcmatoral  objeft.  Every  chap. 
inan,  as  prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  .  ^^^^;^ 
excited  by  emulation,  or  fupported  by  his  habics  of     1644* 
hypocrify,  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  beyond 
his  fellows,  ahd  to  arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of  faintfhip 
and  pcrfe&ion.   In  proportion  to  its  degree  of  fanati- 
cifm,  each  feft  became  dangerous  and  dcftrudive  j 
and  as  the  independents  went  a  note  higher  than  the 
prelbytcrians,  they  could  lefs  be  reftrained  within  any 
bounds  of  temper  and  moderation.     From  this  dif- 
tin&ion,  as  from  a  firft  principle,  were  derived,  by  a 
ncceflary  confequence,  all  the  other  differences  of 
thefe  two  feds. 

The  independents  rejefted  all  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
bliihments,  and  would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courts^ 
DO  government  among  pallors,  no  interpoficioq  of 
the  oiagiftrate  in  religious  concerns,  no  fixed  en- 
couragement annexed  to  any  fyftem  of  doftrines  or 
opinions.  According  to  their  principles,  each  con- 
gregation, united  volunurily  and  by  fpiritual  ties, . 
compofed,  within  itfelf,  a  fcparate  church,  and  exer- 
cifed  a  jurifdidion,  but  one  deftitute  of  temporal 
fanftions,  over  its  own  paftor  and  its  own  members. 
The  eledlion  alone  of  the  congregation  was  fufficicnt 
to  bcftow  the  facerdotal  charafter^,  and  as  all  effential 
diftinftion  was-denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
no  cerenK>ny,  no  inftitution,  no  vocation,  no  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  was,  as  in  all  other  churches,  fup- 
poled  requifite  to  convey  a  right  to  holy  orders. 
The  enthufiafm  of  the  prefbyterians  led  them  to  rejeft 
!thc  authority  of  prelates,  to  throw  ofr  the  reftraint  of 
liturgies,  to  retrench  ceremonies,  to  limit  the  riches 
and  auriiority  of  the  prieftly  office :  The  fanaticifm 
of  the  independents,  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch,  abo- 
li(hed  ecclefiaftical  government,  difdaincd  creeds  and 
'yftems,  negleftcd  every  ceremony,  and  confounded 
*1  ranks  and  orders.  The  foldier,  the  merchant,  the 
lechanic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided 
C  2  by 
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by  the  illapfes  of  the  fpirit>  refigned  himfelf  to  an  in* 
ward  and  fuperior  dircftion,  and  was  confecrated» 
1644..      in  a  manner,  by  an  immediate  intercourie  and  com-^ 
munication  with  heaven. 

The  catholics^  pretending  to  art  ii^libk  guide^ 
had  juftified,  upon  that  principle,  their  doctrine  and 
^  praftice  of  perfccution :  The  prefbyterianSj  imagin-* 
ing  that  fuch  clear  and  certain  tenets,  as  they  thcnv^ 
ftlves  adopted,  could  be  rejeded  only  from  a  crimi-* 
nal  and  pertinacious  obftinacy,  had  hitherto  gratified, 
to  the  full,  their  bigoted  zeaJ,  in  a  like  doArine  and 
praftice :  The  independents,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  fame  zeal,  were  led  into  the  milder  principles  of 
toleration.  Their  mind,  fet  sifloat  in  die  wide  fea  of 
inipiration,  could  confine  itfelf  within  no  certain  li-> 
mits ;  and  the  fame  variations,  in  which  an  etithti-* 
fiaft  indulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train 
of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  Of  all  chriftianf 
ic6ls  this  was  the  firft,  which,  during  its  profperity; 
as  well  as  its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  principle? 
of  toleration;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fo  reafonv 
able  a  dodrine  owed  its  origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but 
to  the  height  ef  extravagance  and  fanaticifm. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whofe  gertius  feemed 
to  tend  towards  fuperftition,  were  treated  by  the  iri- 
depcndcnts  with  rigour.  The  doftrines  too  of  fact 
or  deftiny,^  were  deemed  by  them  eflential  to  all  re- 
ligion. In  thefe  rigid  opinions,*  the  whole  feftaries, 
amidft  all  their  odicr  differences,  unwimoufly  con- 
curred. 

The  political  fyftcm  of  the  independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  Not  content  widi  confining  to 
very  narrow  limits,  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  re- 
ducing the  king  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiftrate,  which' 
was  the  projeft  of  the  prelby  terians ;  this  fed,  mori^ 
ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  liberty,  afpired  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the,  ariftocracvj 
and  projedted  an  entire  eqiiality  of  rank  and  €in^>' 
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ki  a  republic,  quite  free  and  independent.     In  con-  chap. 
fequence  of  this  Icheme,  they  were  declared  enemies  ^^^1' 
to  all  propofals  for  peace,  except  on  fuch  terms  as,      ,5^^ 
they  knew,  it  was  impoflible  to  obtain  j  and  they 
adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in  the  main,  pru- 
dent and  political,   that  whoever  draws  the  fword 
againft  his  (bvereign,  fhould  throw  away  the  fcab- 
bard.     By  terrifying  others  with  the  fear  of  venge- 
ance from  the  offended  prince,  they  had  engaged 
greater  numbers  into  the  oppofition  againft  peace, 
than  had  adopted  their  other  principles  with  regard   ' 
to  governmftt  and  religion.     And  the  great  fuc- 
cefs,  which  had  already  attended  the  arms  of  the 
parliament,  and  the  greater,  which  was  foon  expedt- 
edj  confirmed  them  ftill  further  in  this  obftinacy. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  folicitor- general, 
were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  independents. 
The  earl  of  Eflex,  difgufted  with  a  war,  of  which 
he  began  to  forefee  the  pernicious  confequences,  ad- 
hered to  the  prefbyterians,  and  promoted  every  rea- 
fonable  plan  of  accoqimodation.  The  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, fond  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  regarded 
with  horror  a  fcheme,  which,  if  it  took  place,  would 
confound  himfclf  and  his  family  with  the  loweft  in 
the  kingdom*  The  earls  of  Warwic  and  Denbigh, 
fir  PhUip  Stapkton.,  fu*  William  Waller,  Hollis, 
Mafley,  Whitlocke,  Mainard,  Glyn,  had  embraced 
the  iame  fentiments.  In  the  parliament^  a  confider- 
able  majority,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation,  were 
attached  to  the  prefbyterian  party ;  and  it  was  only 
by  cunning  and  deceit  at  firft,  and  afterwards  by  mi- 
litary violence,  that  tHc  independents  could  entertain 

I  gny  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

!  The  earl  of  Manchefter,  provoked  at  the  impeach- 

ment which  the  king  had  lodged  againft  him,  had 
long  fowarded  the  war  with  alacrity ;  but,  being  a 
IXiao  of  hqmanity  and  good  principles^  tlie  view  of 
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^  ^  A  P.  public  calamities,  and  the  profpeft  of  a  total  fub- 
^^_1^  verfion  of  government,  began  to  moderate  his  ar-" 
1644.  dour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace  on  any  fafe 
or  honourable  terms.  He  was  even  fu(pe£ted,  in 
the  field,  not  to  have  pufhed  to  the  utmoft  againft 
the  king,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
the  parliament;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public  de- 
bates, revived  the  accufation,  that  this  nobleman 
had  wilfully  negleded  at  Denningcon-caftle  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  finifliing  the  war  by  a  total 
defeat  of  the  royalills.  "  I  l}\owed  him  evidently," 
faid  Cromwel,  "  how  this  fuccefs  might  be  obtain^ 
ed  i  and  only  defired  leave,  with  my  own  brigade 
of  horfe,  to  charge  the  king's  army  in  their  re- 
treat ;  leaving  it  in  the  earl's  choice,  if  he  thought 
proper,  to  remain  neuter  with  the  reft  of  his 
forces :  But,  notwithftanding  my  importunity, 
he  pofitively  refufed  his  confent;  and  gave  no 
other  reafon  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a  defeat, 
there  was  an  end  of  our  pretenfions :  We  (hould 
all  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  be  executed  and 
forfeited  by  law  "." 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  in- 
formed the  parliament,  that,  at  another  time, 
Cromwel  having  propofed  fome  fcheme,  to  which 
it  fcemed  improbable  the  parliament  would  agree, 
he  infifted  and  faid.  My  lord,  if  you  will  Jiick  firm 
to  hortejl  men^  you  jhall  find yourjelf  at  the  head  of  an 
(irmyy  which  Jball  give,  law  both  to  king  and  parlia^ 
ment.  "  This  difcourfe,"  continued  Manchefter, 
"  made  the  greater  impreflion  on  me,  becaufe  I 
"  knew  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very 
*^  deep  defigns  i  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell 
"  me,  that  it  never  would  be  well  with  England 
^'  till  I  were  Mr.  Montague,  and  there  were  ne'er 
"  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  kingdom  \"     So  full  was 


Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  5^1. 
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Cromwel  of  thefe  republican  projefts,   that,   not-  ^^vf  *"' 
withftanding  his  habits  of  profound  diffimulation,  he  ^  -^'_/ 
could  not  fo  carefully  guard  his  expreffions,  but      1644.V 
that  Ibmedmes  his  favourite  notions  would  efcape 
him. 

These  violent  diflcniions  brought  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, and  puflied  the  indepehdents  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  defigns.  The  prefent  generals,  they 
thought,  were  more  defirous  of  protradling  than 
finilhing  the  war ;  and  having  entertained  a  fcheme 
for  preferving  ftill  fome  balance  in  the  conftitution, 
they  were  afraid  of  entirely  fubduing  the  king,  and 
reducing  lym  to  a  condition  where  he  fhould  not 
be  entitled  to  afk  any  conceflions.  A  new  model 
alone  of  the  army  could  bring  complete  vidory  to' 
the  parliament,  and  free  the  nation  from  thofe 
calamities  under  which  it  laboured.  But  how  to 
cfFeft  this  projeft  was  the  difHculty.  The  authority, 
as  well  as  merits,  of  Eflex  was  very  great  with  the 
parliament.  Not  only  he  had  ferved  them  all  along 
with  the  moft  exaft  and  fcrupulous  honour :  It  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  his  popularity,  that  they 
had  ever  been  enabled  to  levy  an  army,  or  make 
head  againft  the  royal  caufe.  Manchefter,  Warwic,' 
and  the  other  commanders,  had  likewife  great  credit  ^ 

with  the  public ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an 
oblique  and  artificial  attack,  which  would  conceal 
the  real  purpofe  of  their  antagonifts.  The  Scot$ 
and  Scottish  commiffioners,  jealous  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  independents,  were  a  new  obftaclci  which,* 
without  the  utmoft  art  and  fubtlety,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  furmount  •.  The  methods  by  which 
this  intrigue  was  condufted  are  fo  Angular,  and 
(how  fo  fully  the  genius  of  the  age,  that  we  Ihall* 
give  a  detail  of  them,  as  they  are  deliverecj  by  lord 
Clarendon  \ 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p,  56a.  p  Idem^  iliid.  p.  565, 
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CHAP.      A  F^STj  on  the  laft  Wedncfday  of  every  montb^ 
^^^['  f  had  been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  begin- 
2^44,     ning  of  thcfc  commotions  j  and  their  preachers,  on 
that  day,  were  careful  to  keep  alive,  by  their  vcr 
hement  declamations,  the  popular  prejudices  enter- 
tained againft  the  king,  againft  prelacy,  and  againft 
.  popery.     The  king,    that  he   might  combat   the 
parliament    with    their    own    weapons,    appointed 
likewife  a  monthly  faft,   when  the  people  Iht)uld 
be  inftrufted  in  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of  fub- 
miflion  to  the  higher  powers;    and  he  chofe  th'b 
fecond  Friday  of  every  month  for  the  devotion  of 
the  royalifts^.     It  was  now  propofed  and  carried 
in   parliament,   by  the   independents,    that  a  new 
and  more  folemn  faft  ihould  be  voted  i   when  they 
fhould  implore  the  divine  affiftance  for  extricating 
them  from  thofe    perplexities  in  which  they  were 
at  prefent  involved.     On  that  day,  the  preachersj^ 
stfter  many  political  prayers,  took  care  to  treat  of 
the  reigning  divifions  Jn  the  parliament,  and  afcribed 
them  entirely  to  the  felfifti  ends  purfued  by  the 
members.     In  ;he  hands  of  thofe  members,  they 
laid,  are  lodged  all  the  confiderable  commands  of 
-  the  army,  all  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  ad- 
miniftration :   And  while  the  nation  is  falling  every 
i  day  into  poverty,  and  groans  under  an  infupport- 

able  load  of  taxes,  thefe  mien  multiply  poffeffior^ 
on  poiTeffion,  and  will,  in  a  little,  time,  be  mafters 
of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  That  fuch 
perfons,  who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their 
country,  will  ever  embrace  any  cffcftual  meafure 
for  bringing  them  to  a  period,  or  enfuring  final 
fuccf  fs  to  the  war,  cannot  reafonably  be  expected. 
Lingering  expedients  alone  will  be  purfued :  And 
operations  in  the  field  concurring,  in  the  fame 
pernicious  end,  with  deliberations  in  the  cabi- 
net, civil  commotions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated 

s  RiUhv^onh,  vol.  vi*  p.  3$^ 
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Sfi  thenation.    After  exaggerating  thefe  diforders,  chap. 
the  minifters  returned  to  their  prayers  ;   and .  be-  ^  ^j-,^ 
fought  the  Lord)  that  he  would  take  his  own  work     1644. 
into  liis  own  hand;  and  if  the  inftruments,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed,  were  not  worthy  to  bring 
to  a  conclufion  fo  glorious  a  defign,  that  he  would 
jnfpire   others  more  fit,   who  might  perfeft  what 
was  begun,  and  by  eftablifhing  true  religion,  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  the  public  miferies. 

On  the  day  fubfequent  to  thiefe  devout  animad- 
verfions,  when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  ^irit  ap- 
peared in  the  looks  of  many.     Sir  Henry  Vane  told 
the  commons,  that,  if  ever  God  appeared  to  them, 
it  was  in  the  ordinances  of  yefterday :  That,  as  he 
was  credibly  informed  by  many,    who  had  been 
prefent  in   different  congregations,    the  fame  la- 
inentations  and  difcourfes,  which  the  godly  preach- 
ers had  made  before  them,  had  been  heard  in  other 
churches :  That  io  remarkable  a  concurrence  could 
proceed  only  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the: 
Holy  Spirit :   That  he  therefore  intreated  thenx,  in 
vindication  of  their  own  honour,  in  confideration  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  country,  to  lay  alide  all 
private  ends,  and  renounce  every  office  attended 
with  profit  or  advantage :    That  the  abfence  of  fo 
many  members,  occupied  in  different  employments, 
had  rendered  the  houfe  extremely  thin,  and  dimi- 
nifhed  the  authority  of  their  determinations :    And 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  for  his  own  part,  ac- ' 
fdufing  himfdf  as  one  who  enjoyed  a  gainful  office, 
that  of  treafurer  of  the  navy  $  and  though  he  was 
uofkOkd  of  it  before  the  civil  commotions,  and  owed 
It   not  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament,  yet  was  he 
ready  to  refign  it,  and  to  facrifice,  to  the  welfare  of 
bis  country,  every  cQnfidcratioq  of  private  intereft 
j^id  advantage. 

Cromwel  next  aded  his  part,  and  commended 
^e  preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and 
fixipartiaUy,  and  (old  them  of  their  errors^  of  which 

they 
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CHAP,  they  were  fo  unwilling  to  be  informed.     Though 
l^^l'_f  they  dwelt  on  many  things,  he  faid,  on  which  he 
t^j^.     had  never  before  reflefted;   yet,    upon  revolving 
them,  he  could  not  but  confefs,  that,  till  there  were 
a  perfedl  reformation  in  thefe  particulars,  nothing 
which  they  undertook  could  poffibly  prolper.     The 
parliament,    no  doubt,    continued   he,   had  done 
wifely  on  the   commencement  of  the  war,  in  en- 
gaging feveral  of  its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous 
parts  of  it ;  and  thereby  fatisfying  the  nation,  that 
they  intended  to  fhare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft 
of  the  people.    But  affairs  are  now  chslnged.  During 
the  progrcfs  of  military  operations,  there  have  arifen, 
in  the  parliamentary  armies,  many  excellent  officers^ 
who  are  qualified  for  higher  commands  than  they 
are  now  poffeffed  of     And  though  it  becomes  not 
men,  engaged  in  fuch  a  caufe,  to  put  trujl  in  the 
arm  of  fle^y  yet  he  could  affurc  them,  that  their 
troops  contained  generals  fit  to  command  in  any 
cnterprife  in  Chriftendom.   The  army  indeed,  he  was 
forry  to  fay  it,  did  not  correlpond,  by  its  discipline, 
to  the  merit  of  the  officers ;    nor  were  there  any 
hopes,   till  the  prefent  vices  and  diforders,  which 
prevail  among  the  foldiers,  were  repreffed  by  a  new 
model,  that  their  forces  would  ever  be  attended 
with  fignai  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning  of  the  independ- 
ents, many  of  the  prefbyterians  (howed  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  of  the  projefted  alteration, 
Whitlocke,  in  particular,  a  man  of  honour,  who 
loved  his  country,  though  in  every  change  of  go- 
vernment he  always  adhered  to  the  ruling  powcr^. 
faid,  that  bcfides  the  ingratitude  of  difcarding,  and 
that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  fo  many  noble  perfons, 
to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its  chief 
fupport ;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
fupply  the  place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience 
to  command  and  authority:  That  the  rank  alone, 
jtofleffed  by  fuch  as  were  members  of  either  houfe, 

pre- 
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prevented  envy,  retained  the  army  In  obedience, 
and  gave  weight  to  military  orders;  That  greater 
confidence  might  fafely  be  repofed  in  men  of  family  ^1644, 
and  fortune,  than  in  mere  adventurers,  who  would 
be  apt  to  entertain  feparate  views  from  thofe  which 
were  embraced  by  the  perfons  who  employed  them ; 
That  no  maxim  of  policy  was  more  undifputed, 
than  the  neceffity  of  preferving  an  infeparable  con- 
nexion between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of 
retaining  the* latter  in  llrid  fubordination  to  the 
former :  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifeft  and 
moft  paflionatc  lovers  of  liberty,  had  ever  entruftcd 
to  their  lenators  the  command  of  armies,  and  had 
maintained  an  uncqnquerable  jealoufy  of  all  mer- 
cenary forces :  And  that  fuch  men  alone,  whofe 
interefh  were  involved  in  thofe  of  the  public,  and 
who  pofleflcd  a  vote  in  the  civil  deliberations, 
would  fufficiendy  refpeft  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  never  could  be  tempted  to  turn  the  fword 
againil  thofe  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them '. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafonings,  a  com-  Scif-dcny* 
mittee  was  chofen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  L"LT^" 
Self-delving  ordinance^  by  which  the  members  of 
both  houfes  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments,  except  a  few  offices  which  were 
fpecified.  This  ordinance  was  the  fubjeft  of  great 
debate,  and^  for  a  long  time,  rent  the  parliament 
and  city  into  faftions.  But,  at  laft,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  envy  with  fome ;  with  others  of  falfe  mo- 
dcfty ;  with  a  great  nriany,  of  the  republican  and 
independent  views ;  it  palled  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  was  fcnt  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  peers, 
though  the  fcheme  was,  in  part,  levelled  againft 
their  order ;  though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom, 
extremely  avcrfe  to  it ;  though  they  even  ventured 
once  to  rcjedt  it ;  yet  pofleflcd  fo  little  authority, 
that  they  durfl:  not  perfevere  in  oppofing  the  rcfo- 

f  Whitlocke,  p.  114,  115.    Rulh.  vol.  vii«  pt  6« 
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^  %ix^*  l"tion  of  the  commons  ^  and  they  thought  it  better 
^  .,^  '_^  policy,  by  an  unlinnited  compliance,  to  ward  off 
i«44.  that  ruin  which  they  law  approaching*.  The  or- 
dinance, therefore,  having  paffcd  both  houfes,  Efftx, 
Warwic,  Manchefter,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton, 
and  many  others,  rcfigned  their  commands,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  fer- 
vices.  A  penfion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
was  fettled  on  Effex. 
»^*5'  It  was  agrted  to  recruit  the  army  to  12,000  men  5 
and  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general'. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  commiflion  did  not  run, 
like  that  of  Eflcx,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
parliament,  but  in' that  of  the  parliament  alone: 
And  the  article  concerning  the  lafety  of  the  king's 
perfon  was  omitted.  So  much  had  animofities  en- 
creafed  between  the  parties'.  Cromwel,  being  a 
member  of  the  lower  houfc,  fhould  have  been  dif- 
carded  with  the  others  ;  but  this  impartiality  would 
have  difappointed  all  the  views  of  thole  who  had  in- 
troduced the  felf-denying  ordinance.  He  was  faved 
by  a  fubtilty,  and  by  that  political  craft,  in  which 
he  was  To  eminent.  At  the  time  when  the  other 
officers  refigned  their  commiffions,  care  was  taken 
that  he  (hould  be  fent  with  a  body  of  horfc,  to  re- 
lieve Taunton,  befieged  by  the  royalifts.  His  ab- 
fence  being  remarked,  orders  were  difpatched  for 
his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament;  and  the 
new  general  was  direfted  to  employ  fome  other 
officer  in  that  fervice.  A  ready  compliance  was 
feigned ;  and  the  very  day  was  named,  on  which, 
it  was  averred,  he  would  take  his  place  in  the  houfe. 
But  Fairfax,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the 
army,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  and  defired  leave  to 
retain,  for  fome  days,  lieutenant-general  Cromwel, 
whofe  advice,  he  faid,  would  be  ufeful,  in  fupply- 

•  Rufti.  vol.  vii.  p.  8. 15.        *  Whitlocke,  p.  iiS.  Rufli.  ▼oUtii. 
p.  7»  «  Whitlocke,  p.  »53. 
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Ing  Ac  place  of  thofe  officers  who  had  refigneA  ^^^f^^" 
Shortly  ^cer,   he  begged,  with  much  carncftncfs>  ^     _;^ 
that  they  would  allow  Cromwcl  to  fervc  that  cam-      1645. 
paign''.     And  thus  the  independents,  thou^  the 
minority,  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the 
prcftyterians,  and  beftowed  the  whole  military  au- 
thority, in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax  i    in  reality> 
upon  Cromweh 

Fairfax  was  a  pcrfon  equally  eminent  for  cou-  Fairfiuu 
rage  and  for  humanity  5  and  though  ftrongly  in- 
ia9:ed  with  prejudices,  or  principles  derived  from  - 
religious  and  party  zeal,  he  feems  never,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  public  conduA,  to  have  been  diverted, 
by  private  intcreft  or  ambition,  from  adhering 
ilridly  to  thefe  principles.  Sincere  in  his  pro- 
fcffions }  difintcrefted  in  his  views  ;  open  in  his  con- 
jdu£t;  he  had  formed  one  of  the  moft  (hining 
charaders  of  the  age  5  had  not  the  extreme  narrow- 
ncfs  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but  in  war,  and 
his  embarrafled  and  confufed  elocution  on  every  oc- 
cafion  but  when  he  gave  orders,  diminiflied  the 
iuftre  of  his  merit,  and-  rendered  the  part  which  he 
aded,  even  when  veftedwith  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, but  fecondary  and  fubordlnate. 

Cromwel,  by  whole  fagacity  and  infinuation  Cromwth 
Fairfax  was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  moft  . 
eminent  and  moft  fmgular  perfonages  that  occurs  irt 
hiftory :  The  ftrokes  of  his  charafter  are  as  open 
and  ftrongly  marked,  as  the  fchemes  of  his  conduft 
were,  during  the  time,  dark  and  impenetrable. 
His  extehfive  capacity  enabled  him  to  foriti  thd 
snoft  enlarged  pfojefts :  His  enterprifing  genius  was' 
not  difmayed  with  the  boldeft  and  moft  dangerous. 
Carried,  by  his-  natural  temper,  to  magnanimity, 
CO  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
poBcys  he  yet  knew,  when  neceflary,  to  employ 
the  moft  profound  diflimulation,  the  moft  oblique 

^  Clarendon,  rol.  r.  p.  6»9j  630.    Whitlockc,  p.  14.1  • 
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^L^ir  ^*  ^"^  refined  artifice,  the  femblance  of  the  ^eateft 
j^.,-.,^,,^  moderation  and  finnplicity.  ,A  friend  to  juftice, 
1645*  though  his  public  conduct  was  one  continued  vio- 
lation of  it ;  devoted  to  religion,  though  he  per- 
petually employed  it  as  the  inftrument  of  his  am- 
bition }  he  was  e;igaged  in  crimes  from  the  prolpeft 
of  fovereign  power,  a  temptation  which  is,  in  ge- 
nera], irrefiftible  to  human  nature. .  And  by  ufing 
well  that  authority  which  he  had  attained  by  fraud 
and  violence,  he  has  leflened,  if  not  overpowered, 
our  deteftation  of  his  enormities,  by  our  admiration 
of  his  fuccefs  and  of  his  genius. 
Treaty  of  DuRiNG  this  important  tranfac^ion  of  the  lelf- 
Uxbcidge.  denying  ordinance,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
likewife  carried  on,  though  with  fmall  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  The  king  having  fent  two  mei&ges,  one 
from  Evelham*,  another  from  Taviftokc^,  de- 
firing  a  treaty,  the  parliament  difpatchcd  commif- 
fioners  to  Oxford,  with  propofals  as  high  as  if  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  viftory '.  The  advantages 
gained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great  diftrefies 
of  the  royalifts,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes; 
and  they  were  refolved  to  repofc  no  truft  in  mten 
inflamed  with  the  higheft  animofity  againft  them, 
and  who,  were  they  poflefled  of  power,  were  fully 
authorised  by  law  to  puniih  all  their  opponents  as 
rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  confidered  the  propofals  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expeft 
any  accommodation,  and  had  no  profped  but  of 
war,  or  of  total  fubmiflion  and  fiibjcAion  :  Yet,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  his  own  party,  who  were  impatient 
for  peace,  he  agreed  to  fend  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  earl  of  Southampton,  with  an  anfwer  to  the 
propofals  of  the  parliament,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  defire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual  demands 
and  pretenfions  •.      It  now  became  neceflary  for 

'  4th  of  July  1644.  7  8th  of  Sept.  1644.  *  Dugdale^ 

p.  737.    Kuih.  jol.  vl.  p.  S50,  *  Whitlocke,  p.  140. 
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llim  to  ritrafl:  his  fonxier , declaration,  that  the  ^^^^^H^h*** 
houfes  at  Weftminfter  were  not  ^  free  parliament;  ^  -1^ 
aad  accordingly  he  was  induced,,  though  with  great  i^^s, 
reludance,  to  give  them,  in  his  anfwer,  the  appel- 
lation of  the  parliament  of  England;^.  But  it 
appeared  afterwards,  by  a  letter  which,  he  wrote  to 
the  queen,  .and  of  which  a  copy  was  taken  at  NaJeby, 
diat  he  f^cretly  enterjed  an  explanatory,  proteft  in 
his  council- book ;  and  he  pretended  that^  though 
he  had  called  them  the  parliament,  he  had  not 
thereby  acknowledged  them  for  fuch  ^  This  fub- 
tlcty,  which  has  been  frequently  objefted  to  Charles, 
is  the  moft  noted  of  thole  very  few  inftances,  from 
which  the  enemies  of  this  prince  have  endeavoured 
to  load  him  with  the  imputation  of  inCncerity  j  and 
inferred,  that  the  parliament  could  repofc  no  con- 
fidence in  his  profeflfions  and  declarations,  not  even 
in  his  laws  and  ftatutes.  There,  is,  however,  it 
mull  be  confeffed,  a  difference  univerfally  avowed 
between  fimply  giving  to  rnen  the  appellation  which 
they  affume,  and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
their  tide  to  it;  nor  is  any  thing  more  common  and 
fkmiliar  in  all  public  tranfaAions. 

The  time  of  place  and  treaty  being  fettled,  fix-  30th  Jan. 
teen  commiffioners  from  the  king  met  at  Uxbridge, 
with  twelve  authorifed  by  the  parliament,  attended 
by  the  ScottiJh  commiffioners.  It  was  agreed,  that 
the  Scotnih  and  parliamentary  comniiffioners  ihould 
give  in  their  demands,  with  regard  to  three  im* 

*  Vhitlocke,  p.  iii.    Dugdale,.  p.  748.  c  m^  words  are, 

««  As  for  my  calling  ihofe  at  London  a  parliament,  Ifliall  refer  tbcc' to 
«•  Digby  for  particular  fatisfaflion ;  this  in  general :  If  there  had  been 
**  but  two  befides  myfclf,  of  my  opinion,  1  had  not  done  itj  and  the 
♦•  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  noways 
«*  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which  condition. and 
«*  «onfiru£lion  I  did  it,  and  no  othcrwife,  and  accordingly  it  is  re** 
<'  pftered  in  the  council  books,  with  the  council's  unanimous  appro-* 
**  bation.*^    7ht  KhgU  cabmt  (ftned*    Rufh.  rol.  iv.  p.  943. 
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^Lvv  ^'  P^''^^*'^  articles,  religi&n,  the  miliitay^  and  Ireland i 
^  _  _*^  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  fucccffivcly  difcufled  in. 
s645>     conference  with  the  king's  commiflloners  ^.    It  was 
foon  found  impra£bicable  to  come  to  any  agreement 
with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  articles. 
^    In   the  fummer  1643,   while  the  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had 
^mmoned  an  aiiembly  at  Weftminfter,  confifting 
of  121  divines  and  30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their 
party  for  piety  and  learning.     By  their  advice,  ial- 
terations  were  made  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  in 
the  metaphyfical  doftrines  of  the  church ;  and,  what 
was  of  greater  importance,  the  liturgy  was  entirely 
aboliflied,   and,  in  its  itead,  a  new  direAory  for 
worlhip  was  eftablilhcd ;   by  which,  fuitably  to  the 
Ipirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utmoft  liberty,   borii  in 
praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the  public 
teachers.     By  the  folcmn  league  and  covenant^ 
epifcopacy  was  abjured,  as  deftru&ive  of  all  true 
piety  i    and  a  national  engagement^  attended  withr 
every  circumftance  that  could  render  a  promife  fa- 
cred  and  obligatory,    was  entered   into  with   the 
Scots,  never  to  fuffer  its  re-admiffipn.    All  thefe 
mcafurcs  fhcwed  little  fpirit  of  accommodation  in 
the  parliament ;   and  the  king's  commiflioners  wer6 
not  furpfifed  to  find  the  eftablifliment  of  prefbyterjr 
and  the  direftory  pofitiycly  demanded,  together  with 
the  fubfcription  of  the  covenant,  both  by  the  king 
and  kingdom  % 

d  Whitlocke,  p.  121.  Dugdale,  p.  75S.-  «  Such  lore  of  eoo« 
tradition  prevailed  in  the  paHiament,  that  they  had  converted  Chrtft-« 
mas,  whichy  with  the  churchmen,  was  a  great  feftival,  into  a  fokmn 
fad  and  humiliation ;  <<  In  order,'*  as  they  faid,  <<  that  it  might  cali 
<<  to  remembrance  our  (ins  and  the  fins  of  our  forefathers,  who,  pre* 
'<  tending  to  celebrate  the  memorj^  of  CHrift,  have  turned  this  iVaft 
<<  into  an  extreme  forgetfuUiefs  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to  carnal 
<'  and  fenfual  delighu/*  Rulh.  vol.  vi.  p.  817.  It  is  remarkabk 
'that,  as  the  parliament  abolifiied  all  holy  days,  and  ieverely  prohibited 
all  amulement  oa  tltf  fabbath }  <nd  tven  li«nKd,  by  the  hands  of  the 

hangman. 
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Had  Charles  been  of  a  difpofition  to  negleA  all  ^  ^  ^  P. 
tlicological  controverjy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,  in  ^..^_* 
good  policy,  to  adhere  to  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  not  16+5 
only  becaufe  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but 
becaufe  all  his  adherents  were  paflSonately  devoted 
to  it;  and  to  abandon  therrt,  in  what  they  regarded 
as  fo  important  an  article,  Was  for  ever  to  relinquilh 
their  friendlhip  and  affiflance.  But  Charles  had  never 
attained  fuch  enlarged  principles.  He  deemed  bi- 
(hops  effential  to  the  very  being  of  a  chriftian  church ; 
and  he  thought  himfelf  bound,  by  more  facred  ties 
than  thofe  of  policy,  or  even  of  honour,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  that  order.  His  conceflions,  therefore,  on 
this  head,  he  judged  fufficient,  when  he  agreed  that 
an  indulgence  fhould  be  given  to  tender  confcientes 
with  regard  to  ceremonies  j    that  the  bilhops  fliould 

hangman,  the  king's  book  of  fports ;  the  nation  found>  that  there 
was  no  time  left  fy  relaxation  or  divcrfion.  Upon  application,  there- 
fore, of  the  fervants  and  apprentices,  the  parliament  appointed  the 
fecond  Tuefday  of  every  month  for  play  and  recreation.  "Rvfi,  vol.  vii. 
p.  460.  Wbithckt,  p.  347.  But  thefe  inftirutions  they  tound  great 
difficulty  to  execute  \  and  the  people  were  refolved  to  be  merry  when 
they  themfclves  pleaftd,  not  when  the 'parliament  fhould  prelcribe  it 
to  them.  The  keeping  of  Chriftmas  holy-days  was  long  a  great  mark 
of  malignancy,  and  very  feverely  cenfured  bythe^con'imons.  V/h\tlockc^ 
p.  286.  Even  minced  pyesy  which  cuftom  had  made  aChrlftmas  dilli 
among  the  churchmen,  wa&  regarded,  during  that  feafon,  as  a  pro- 
fane and  fuperftitious  viand  by  the  fe^aries  \  though  at  other  times  it 
agreed  very  well  with  their  ftomachs.  In  the  pnrlianjentary  ordinance, 
tot>,  for  the  oblervance  of  the  fabbath,  they  infcrtcd  a  claufe  for  the 
taking  down  of  may-poles,  which  they  called  a  heathcnifh  vanity. 
Since  we  are  upon  this  fubjefV,  it  may  not  be  amil's  to  mention,  that, 
belide  letting  apart  Sunday  for  the  ordinances^  as  they  called  them, 
the  godly  had  regular  meetings  on  the  ThurlUays  for  relblving  calcs 
of  confcience,  and  conferring  about  their  prcgrefs  in  grace.  What 
tbey  were  chiefly  anxious  about,  was  the  fixing  the  precife  moment  of 
their  converfion  or  new  birth  ;  and  whoever  could  not  afcertain  lb  dif- 
ficult a  point  of  calculation,  could  not  pretend  to  any  title  to  laintfliip. 
The  profane  fcholars  at  Oxford^  after  the  parliament  became  raaltei  s 
of  that  town,  gave  to  tlie  houfe  in  which  the  ze.ilcts  alTembled  the 
denomination  o^  ScrupU  SLop :  The  zealots,  in  their  turn,  infulted  the 
fchoiars  and  profeilbrs  j  and,  intruding  into  the  place  of  lectures,  de- 
claimed ag^inft  human  learning,  and  challenged  the  moit  knowing  of 
thrm  to  prove  that  their  falling  was  from  Chi  ill.  See  Wood's  Faiti 
OxonienfiSy  p.  740, 

VpL.  VII.  D  exer- 
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exercife  no  aft  of  jurifdiftion  or  ordination,  with- 
out the  confent  and  counfel  of  fuch  prefbyters  as 
(hould  be  chofcn  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocefe;  that 
they  (hould  refide  conftantly  in  their  diocefe,  and 
be  bound  to  preach  every  Sunday,  j  that  pluralities 
be  aboliihcd ;  that  abufes  in  ecclefiaftical  courts  be 
redreffed ;  and  that  a  hundred  thouland  pounds  be 
levied  on  the  bifhops*^  eftates  and  the  chapter  lands, 
for  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  the  parliament  ^ 
Thefc  concefTions,  though  confiderable,  gave  no  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  the  parliamentary  commiflioners ;  and, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  their  rigour  on  this 
head,  they  proceeded  to  their  demands  with  regard 
to  the  militia^ 

TfiR  king's  partifans  had  all  along  maintained^ 
that  the  fears  and  jealoulies  of  the  parliament, 
after  the  fecuritics  fo  early  and  eafily  given  to  public 
liberty,  were  either  feigned  or  grounjjlefs ;  and  that 
no  human  inftitution  could  be  better  poifed  and  ad- 
jufted,  than  was  now  the  government  of  England* 
By  the  abolition  of  the  ftar- chamber  and  court  of 
high  commiflion,  the  prerogative,  they  faid,  has' 
loft  all  that  coercive  power  by  which  it  had  formerly 
fuppreffed  or  endangered  liberty  :  By  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  triennial  parliaments,*  it  can  have  no  leifure 
to  acquire  new  powers,  (w  guard  itfelf,  during  any 
time,  from  the  infpedion  of  that  vigilant  aflembly  : 
By. the  flender  revenue  ot  the  crown,  no  king  can 
ever  attain  fuch  influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
thefe  falutary  ftatutes :  And  while  the  prince  com- 
mands no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain,  by  vio- 
lence, attcmjM:  an  infringement  of  laws,  fo  clearly 
defined  by  means  of  late  difputes,  and  fo  paffionately 
cheriflied  by  all  his  fubjefts.  In  this  fituation,  furely, 
the  nation,  governed  by  fo  virtuous  i  monarch, 
,may,  for  the  prefent,  remain  in  tranquillity,  and  try 

f  Dugdale,  p.  7791  7^» 
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ijehethcr  It  be  not  poffible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elude  chap 
that  danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  ^^^^' 
are  ftill  threatened,  1645 

But.  though  the  royalifts  infifted  on  thefe  plaufibfe 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  progrefs  of  civil  commo-  . 
tiojis  had  fofnewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence 
of  this  reafoning.  If  the  power  of  the  militia,  faid 
the  oppofite  party,  be*  entrufted  to  the  king,  it 
would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him  to  abufe  that 
authority.  By  the  rage  of  inteftine  difcord,  his 
partifans  are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  againft 
their  antagonifts ;  and  have  contrafted,  n6  doubt, 
fome  prejudices  againft  popular  privileges,  which, 
in  their  appreheofion,  have  been  the  fource  of  fo 
much  diforder.  Were  the  arms  of  the  ftate,  therefore, 
put  entirely  into  fuch  hands,  what  public  fecurity,  ic 
may  be  demanded,  can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  what 
private  fecurity  to  thofe  who,  in  oppofition  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  have  fo  generoudy  ventured  their 
lives  in  its  defence  ?  In  compliance  with  this  ap- 
prchenfion,  Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of  the  ftate 
ftiould  be  entrufted,  during  three  years,  to  twenty  • 
commifTioners,  who  fliould  be  named,  either  by 
common  agreement  between  him.  and  the  parliament, 
or  one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the  parliament. 
And  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  infifted 
that  his  conftitutional  authority  over  the  militia 
ihould  again  return  to  him  ^.  ' 

The  parliamcntai-y  commiffioners  at  firft  de- 
manded, that  the  power  of  the  fword  ftiould  for 
ever  be  entrufted  to  fuch  perfons  as  the  parliament 
alone  ftiould  appoint**;  But,,  afterwards,  they  re- 
laxed fo  far  as  to  require  that  authority  only  for 
Icven  years  ;  after  which  it  was  not  to  return  to  the 
,king,  but  to  be  fettled  by  bill,  or  by  common  agree- 
ment   between   him  and   his   parliament  *.      The 

S  Dugdale,  p.  798.         ^  Ibid,  p.  791,        *  Ibid.  p.  S20. 
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c  H  A  P.  king*s  commiflioners  aiked.  Whether  jcaloufies  and 
>  __'_j  fears  were  all  on  one  fide,  and  whether  the  prince, 
J  645.  from  fuch  violent  attempts  and  pretenfions  as  he 
had  experienced,  had  not,  at  leaft,  as  great  reafbn 
to  entertain  apprehenfions  for  his  authority,  as  they 
for  their  liberty  ?  Whether  there  were  any  equity 
in  fecuring  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other, 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  Whether,  if  unlimited 
power  were  entrufted  to  the  parliament  during  fo 
Ipng  a  period,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  them  to 
frame  the  fubfcquent  bill  in  the  manner  moft  agree- 
able to'  themfelves,  and  keep  for  ever  poffeffion  of 
the  fword,  as  well  as  of  every  article  of  civil  power 
and  jurifdiftion""  ? 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war, 
it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impoflSble,  tq  find  fe- 
^  curity  for  both  parties,  efpecially  for  that  of  the 
parliament.  Amidfl:  fuch  violent  animofities,  power 
alone  could  enfure  fafety ;  and  the  power  of  one 
fide  was  neceflTarily  attended  with  danger  to  the  other. 
Few  or  no  infl:anccs  occur  in  hiftory  of  an  equal, 
peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation,  that  has  been 
concluded  between  two  faftions  which  had  been  en- 
flamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater 
hopes  of  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  par- 
liament demanded,  that  the  truce  with  the  rebels 
fhould  be  declared  null;  that  the  management  of 
the  war  fliould  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  the 
nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  of  the  judges, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fovcreignty  of  that  kingdom, 
fliould  likewife  remain  in  their  hands  '. 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  defpe- 
rate  was,  that  the  demands  on  thefe  three  heads, 
however  exorbitant,  were  acknowledged,  by  the 
parliamentary  commiflioners,    to   be   nothing   but 

k  Dugdale,  p.  877.  *  Ibid.  p.  8a 6,  S27. 
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preliminaries.  After  all  thefe  were  granted,  it  would  ^  "  ^  ^* 
be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  difcuffion  of  thofe  ^  _^_.'^ 
other  demands,  ftill  more  exorbitant,  which  a  litde  1^45. 
before  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 
Such  ignominious  terms  were  there  infifted  on,  that 
worfe  could  fcarcely  be  demanded,  were  Charles 
totally  vanquiflied,  a  prifoner,  and  in  chains.  The 
king-was  required  to  attaint  and  except  from  a  ge- 
neral pardon,  forty  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his 
Englifh  fubjeds,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scottilh,  to- 
gether with  all  popifh  recufants  in  both  kingdoms 
who'  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was  infifted,  that 
forty-eight  more,  with  all  the  members  who  had 
Ctten  in  either  houfe  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  di- 
vines who  had  embraced  the  king's  party,  fhould 
be  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  be  forbidden  the 
cxercife  of  their  profeffion,  be  prohibited  from 
coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  forfeit 
the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament..  It  was 
required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the  king, 
fhould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  ellates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently 
annihilated  by  fuch  terms,  it  was  demanded,  that 
the  court  of  wards  fhould  be  abolifhed ;  that  all  the 
confiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges, 
Ihould  be  appointed  by  parliament ;  and  that  the 
right  of  peace  and  war  fhould  not  be  exercifed  with- 
out the  confent  of  that  afTembly  "*.  The  prefby- 
terians,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  after  infifting  on  fuch 
conditions,  differed  only  in  words  from  the  inde- 
pendents, vwho  required  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pure 
republic.  When  the  debates  had  been  carried  on 
to  no  purpofe  during  twenty  days  among  the  com- 
miffioners,  they  feparated,  and  returned;  thofe  of 
the  king,  to  Oxford,  thofe  of  the  parliament,  tq 
London. 

«  Ruih.  voK  vi.  p.  856. <  Dugdale,  p.  757. 
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c  HA  P.      A  LITTLE  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruit- 
^  .  _'_^  lefs  treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,. 
1^45.      which  proved  their  determined  refolution  to  yield 
nothing,  but  to  proceed  in  the  fame  violent  and  im- 
perious manner  with  which  they  had  at  firft  entered 
Ex^'ciition   on  thefe  dangerous  enterprifes.     Archbifhop  Laud, 
the  moft  favourite  minifter  of  thejking,  was  brought 
to  the  fcafFoldj    and  in  this   inftance   the  public 
might  fee,  that  popular  aflemblies,  as,  by  their  very 
number,  they  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  exempt  fronn 
the  reftraint  of  fhamc,  fo,  when  they  alfo  overleap 
the  bounds  of  law,  naturally  break,. out  into  afts  of 
the  greateft  tyranny  and  injuftice* 

From  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  corrimitted, 
the  houfe  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprifes  of 
greater  moment,  had  found  no  leifure  to  finifli  his 
impeachment  j  and  he  had  patiently  endured  fo  long 
an  imprifonment  without  being  brought  to  any  trial. 
After  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  bigoted  pre- 
judices of  that  nation  revived  the  like  fpirit  in 
England  j  and  the  feftaries  refolvcd  to  gratify  their 
vengeance  in  the  puniftiment  of  this  prelate,  who 
had  fo  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  fpirit  under  con- 
finement. He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon  in  en- 
deavouring to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of 
other  high  crimes  and  fnifdemeanors.  The  fame 
illegality  of  an  accumulative  crime  and  a  conftruftive 
evidence,  which  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  StraflFord  5 
the  fame  violence  and  iniquity  in  conducting  the 
trial ;  are  confpicuous  throughout  the  whole  courle 
of  this  profecution.  The  groundlefs  charge  of 
popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life  and  con- 
duft,  was  continually  urged  againft  the  prifoner^ 
and  every  error  rendered  unpardonable  by  this  im- 
putation, which  was  fuppofed  to  imply  the  height  of  all 
enormities.  "  This  man,  my  lords/'  faid  ferjeant 
Wilde,    concluding   his  long  ipccch  J^ainft  him, 
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^*  is  like  Naaman  the  Syrian ;  a  great  man,  but  a  c  h^a  p 
«  leper"."  '  J^ 

We  fball  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  matter,  1645 
whiph,  at  prefent,  feems  to  admit  of  little  controverfy. 
It  fufEces  to  fay,  that,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  witnefles,  the 
commons  found  fo  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a 
judicial  fentence  againft  Laud,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  legiflative  authority,  and  to 
pafs  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  the  life  of  this  aged 
prelate.  Notwithftanding  the  low  condition  into 
which  the  houfe  of  peers  was  fallen,  there  appeared 
fome  intention  of  rejeding  this  ordinance ;  and  the 
popular  leaders  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  extinguifh,  by  threats  of  new  tu- 
mults, the  fmall  remains  of  liberty  pofleflcd  by  the 
upper  houfe.  Seven  peers  alone  voted  in  this  im- 
portant qucftion.  The  reft,  either  from  (hame  or 
fear,  took  care  to  abfent  themfelves  *. 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  fpirit 
and  vigour  of  genius,  funk  not  under  the  horrors  c^ 
his  execution ;  but  though  he  had  iifually  profefled 
himfelf  apprehenfive  of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all 
his  fears  to  be  diflipated  before  that  fuperior  courage 
*  by  which  he  was  animated.  "  No  one,*'  faid  he, 
"  can  be  mcM-e  willing  to  fend  me  out  of  life,  than  I 
*'  am  defirous  to  go."  Even  upon  the  fcafFold,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  his  prayers,  he  was  harafled 
and  molefted  by  fir  John  Clotworihy,  a  zealot  of  the 
reigning  feft,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  lower  houfe : 
This  was  the  time  he  chofe  i^r  examining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dying  primate,  and  trepanning  him  into 
a  confeflion,  that  he  trufted  for  his  (alvation  to  the 
merits  of  good  works,  not  to  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer ^  Having  extricated  himfelf  from  thefe 
theological  toils,  the  archbifliop  laid  his  head  on  the 
block  i  and  it  was  fevered  from  the  body  at  on« 

«  R-.jih.  vol,  VI.  p.  830,  o  Warwick,  p.  169. 

f  Rufh,  Tol.  vi.  p«  838,  839. 
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CHAP,  blow  ^.  Thofe  religious  opinions,  for  which  he  fuf- 
y_^^\^'^  fared,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  courage  and  con- 
,  164.5.  ftancy  of  his  end.  Sincere  he  undoubtedly  was,  and, 
however  mifguided,  adluated  by  pious  motives  in  all 
his  purfuits ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of 
fuch  fpirit,  who  condufted  his  enterprifes  withfo  much 
warmth  and  induftry,  had  not  entertained  more  en- 
larged views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favour- 
able to  the  general  happinefs  of  fociety. 

The  great  and  important  advantage,  which  the 
party  gained  by  Strafford's  death,  may,  in  fome  de- 
gree, palliate  the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  him :  But  the  execution  of  this  old  infirm 
prelate,  who  had  fo  long  remained  an  inofFenfive  pri- 
Joner,  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but  vengeance  and 
bigotry  in  thofe  fevere  religion  ids,  by  whom  the  par- 
liament was  entirely  governed.  Th?it  he  deferved  a 
better  fate  was  not  queftioned  by  any  reafonable  man: 
The  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other  refpefts,  was  dif- 
puted.  Some  accufed  him  of  recommending  flavilh 
doctrines,  of  promoting  perfecution,  and  of  encoura- 
ging fuperftition  5  while  others  thought  that  his  con- 
duft,  inthefe  three  particulars,  would  admit  of  apo- 
logy and  extenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  moft 
flaming  court- fermon,  indicates  paffive  obedience  is 
apparent:  And  though  tht/prit  of  a  limited  govern- 
ment feems  to  require,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  fom.c 
mitigation  of  fo  rigorous  a  doftrine ;  it  mufl  be  con- 
felTed,  that  the  preceding  genius  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution  had  rendered  a  millake  in  this  particular  very 
natural  and  excufable.  To  inflift  death,  at  leaft  on 
thofe  who  depart  from  the  exa6t  line  of  truth  in  thefe 
nice  queflions,  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  national 
^  liberty,  favours  ftrongly  qf  the  fpirit  of  tyranny  an^ 
•  profcription. 

•I  lalh  of  July  1644. 
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Toleration  had  hitherto  been  fo  little  the  prin-  ^^^  ^* 
dple  of  any  Chriftian  feft,  that  even  the  catholics,  ^     _' j 
the  remnant  of  the  religion  profeffed  by  their  fore-^     1^5. 
fathers,  could  not  obtain  from  the  Englifti  the  leaft  * 
indulgence.     This  very  houfe  of  commons,  in  their 
famous  remonftrance,  took  care  to  juftify  thcmfelves, 
as  from  the  higheft  imputation,  from  any  intention 
to  relax  the  golden  reins  of  difcipline,  as  they  called  . 
them,  or  to  grant  any  toleration ' :  And  the  enemies  I 
of  the  church  were  fo  fair  from  the  beginning,  a$ 
not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  confcience,  which  they 
called  a  toleration  for  foul-murder.     They  openly 
challenged  the  fuperiority,  and  even  menaced  the 
cftablUhed  church  with  that  perfecution,  which  they 
afterwards  exercifed  againft  her  with  fuch  fcverity. 
And  ifthequcftion  beconfideredintheviewofpolicyj 
though  a  fcft,  already  formed  and  advanced,  may, 
with  good  reafon,  demand  a  toleration;  ^hat  title  had 
the  puritans  to  this  indulgence,  who  were  juft  on  the 
point  of  feparation  from  the  church,  and  whom,  it 
might  be  hoped,  fome  wholefomc  and  legal  feverities 
would  ftill  retain  in  obedience  •  ?     ' 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philofophical  mind,  may  ^ 
be  thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  muft  be  confcfled, 
that,  during  a  very  religious  age,  no  inftitutipns  can 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  rude  multitude,  and  tend 
more  to  mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  fpirit  of  de- 
votion, to  which  they  are  fubje<9:.  Even  the  Englilh 
church,  though  it  had  retained  a  Ihare  of  popifti  ce- 
remonies, may  juftly  be  thought  too  naked  and  un^ 
adorned,  and  ftill  to  approach  too  near  the  abftraft 
and  fpiritual  religion  of  the  puritans.  Laud  and  his 
aflbciates,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  inftitutions  of 
this  nature,  corrected  theerror  of  the  firft  reformers, 
^nd  prefented  to  the  afFrightened  and  aftonifhed  mind, 
fome  fenfible,  exterior  obfervances,  which  might  oc- 
9upy  it  during  its  religious  exercifes,  and  abate  the 


f  Nalfon,  vol.  li.  p.  705. 

f  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  violence  of  its  difappointed  efforts.  The  thought,  no 
V  — "—f  lo'^g^r  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  divine  and  nnyfterious  eflcncc,  fo 
1^54.5^     fuperior  to  the  narrow  capacities  of  mankind,  was 
able,  by  means  of  the  new  model  of  devotion,  to  re- 
lax itfelf  in  the  contemplation  of  piftures,  poftures, 
veilments,  buildings;  and  all  the  fine  arts,  which  mi- 
nifter  to  religion,  thereby  received  additional  encou- 
ragement.    The  primate,  it  is  true,  conduced  this 
fcheme,  not  with  the  enlarged  fentiments  and  cool 
refledion  of  a  legiflator,  but  with  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  a  feftary  5  and  by  overlooking  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  ferved  rather  to  enflame  that  re- 
ligious fury  which  he  meant  to  reprefs.     But  this 
blemilh  is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  imputa- 
tion on  the  whole  a^,>  than  any  particular  failing  of 
Laud's ;'  and  it  is  fumcient  for  his  vindication  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  his  errors  were  the  raoft  excufabje  of  alJl 
thofe  which  prevailed  during  that  zealous  period* 
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Mmtrojis  viSlories The  new  model  of  the  army 

Battle  of  Nafeby Surrender  of  Brijlol 

The  Wefi  conquered  by  Fairfax^^'^'^J^efeat  of 

Mmtrofe Ecclejiaftical  affairs King  goes 

to  the  Scots  at  Newark End  of  the  war 

King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 

WHILE  the  king's  afFairs  declined  in  Eng-  chap, 
land,    fome  events  happened  in  Scotland,  ^^^>"- 
which  feemed  to  promife  him  a  more  profperous      1645. 
ilTue  of  the  quarrel. 

.  Before  the  commencement  of  thefe  civil  difor-  Mont- 
ders,  the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  y^orfci, 
diftinguifhed  family,  returning  from  his  travels,  had 
been  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer 
of  his  fervices  \  but  by  the  infinuations  of  the  mar- 
quefi,  afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  poffeffed 
much  of  Charles's  confidence,  he  had  not  been  re- 
ceived with  that  diftinftion  to  which  he  thought 
himfelf  juftly  entitled  *.  Difgufted  with  this  treat- 
ment, he  had  forwarded  all  the  violence  of  the  cove- 
nanters; and,  agreeably  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his 
genius,  he  had  employed  himfelf,  during  the  firll 
Scottifli  infurreftion,  with  great  zeal,  as  well  as  fuc- 
cels,  in  levying  and  condufting  their  armies.  Being 
commiffioncd  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
while  the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwic,  he  was  fo  gained 
by  the  civilities  and  carefles  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thcnecforth  devoted^himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  his  fervicfe,  and  entered  into  a  clofe  correlpondence 

t  Nalfoii)  Intr.  p.  63. 
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^Lvin^'  with  him.  In  the  fecond  infurrcftion,  a  great  military 
^   _^   Ij  command  was  entrufted  to  him  by  the  covenanters  5 
1645.      and  he  was  the  firft  that  paflTed  the  Tweed,  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  in  the  invafion  of  England.  He 
found  means,  however,  foon  after  to  convey  a  letter 
to  the  king :  And  by  the  infidelity  of  fome  about  that 
prince;  Hamilton,  as  was  fufpeftedj  a  copy  of  this 
letter  was  fent  to  Leven,  the  Scottifti  general.     Be- 
ing accufed  of  treachery,  and  a  corrcfpondence  with 
the  enemy  ^  Montrofe  openly  avowed  the  letter,  and 
afked  the  generals,  if  i;hey  dared  to  call  their  fove- 
reign  an  enemy :  And  by  this  bold  and  magnanimous 
behaviour,  he  efcaped  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
profecution.     As  he  was  now  fully  known  to  be  of 
the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  he  ehdeavoured  to  draw  thofe  who  had 
entertained  like  fentiments,  into  a  bond  of  aflbciation 
for  his  matter's  fervice.     Though  thrown  into  prifon 
for  this  enterprift  ",  and  detained  fome  time,  he  was 
fiot  difcouraged  j  but  ftill  continued,  by  his  counte- 
nance and  protedion,  to  infufe  fpirit  into  the  diftreffed 
royalifts.     Among  other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  who 
united  thcmfelves  to  him,  was  lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chifton,  fon  of  the  famous  inventor  of  the  logarithms3 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  title  of  a  great  man  is  more 
juftly  due,  than  to  any  other  whom  his  country  ever 
produced. 

Th5R£  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  pro- 
feffing  equal  attachment  to  the  king's  fervice,  pre- 
tended only  to  differ  with  Montrofe  aboqt  the  means 
of  attaining  the  fame  end ;  and  of  that  party,  duke 
Hamilton  was  the  leader.  This  nobleman  had  caufe 
to  be  extremely  devoted  to  the  king,  not  only  by 
rcafon  of  the  connexion  of  blood,  which  united  him 

^  It  IS  not  in^proper  to  take  notice  of  a  fhiftake  committed  by  CIa« 
rendon,  much  to  the  diladvantage  of  this  gallant  nobleman  ;  that  h^ 
offered  the  king,  when  his  majelfy  was  in  Scotland,  to  aflliflinate  Ar- 
gyle.  All  the  time  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Montrofe  was  confine^ 
tp  prifon.    Ruih.  vol.  vi.  p.  980. 
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to  the  royal  &mily ;  but  on  account  of  the  great  ^  ^  A  p. 
confidence  anci  favour  with  which  he  had  ever  been  ^  _  '^ 
honoured  by  his  mailer.  Being  aqcufed  by  lord  164.5. 
Rae,  not  without  fomc  appearance  of  probability, 
of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  king ;  Charles  was  fo  far 
from  harbouring  fufpicion  againft  him^  that,  the 
very  firft  time  Hamilton  came  to  court,  he  re- 
ceived him  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  pafied  alonq 
the  night  with  him  ^.  But  fuch  was  the  duke's 
unhappy  fate  or  conduft,  that  he  efcaped  not  the 
imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and  fovereign ; 
and  though  he  at  laft  facrificed  his  life  in  the  king's 
fervioe,  his  integrity  and  fincerity  have  not  been 
thought  by  hiftorians  entirely  free  from  blemifli. 
Perhaps  (and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion) 
the  fubtilties  and  refinements  of  his  conduft  and  his 
ccmporifing  maxims,  though  accompanied  with  good 
intentions,  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  a  fufpicion, 
which  has  never  yet  been  either  fully  proved  or  re- 
futed. As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid  fpirit  of 
Montrofe  prompted  him  to  enterprifing  meafures, 
as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in- 
clined to  fuch  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory. 
While  the  former  foretold  that  the  Scottifti  cove- 
nanters were  fecretly  forming  an  union  with  the 
Engli(h  parliament,  and  inculcated  the  ncceflity  of 
preventing  them  by  fome  vigorous  undertaking; 
the  latter  ftill  infiftcd,  that  every  fuch  attempt  would 
precipitate  them  into  meafures,  to  which,  other- 
wife,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  inclined.  After  the 
Scottifli  convention  was  fummoned  without  the 
king's  authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their 
intentions  were  now  vifible,  and  that,  if  fome  une:^- 
pedted  blow  were  not  ftruck,  to  diffipate  them,  they 
.would  arm  the  whole  nation  againft  the  king ;  the 
latter  maintained  the  poffibility  of  outvoting  the  dif- 
affeAed  paity,  and  fecuring,  by  peaceful  means,  the 
allegiance  of  the  kingdom  *.      Unhappily-  for  the 

*  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  6%%.  *  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  38c,  381. 

Euih.  voK  vi.  p.  980.    WiHiart,  cap.  2* 
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CHAP,  royal  caufe,  Hamilton's  reprefentations  met  with 
-wlX!^  more  credit  from  the  king  and  queen,  than  thofe  of 
t6^y  Montroie;  and  the  covenanters  were  allowed,  with- 
out interruption,  to  proceed  in  all  their  hoftile.mea- 
fures.  Montrofe  then  haftened  to  Oxford ;  where 
his  invedtives  againft  Hamilton's  treachery,  con- 
curring with  the  general  prepoffeffion,  and  fuppoitcd 
by  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counfels,  were  enter- 
tained with  univerfal  approbation.  Influenged  by 
the  clamotrr  of  his  party,  more  than  his  own  fufpi- 
cions,  Charles,  as  foon  as  Hamilton  appeared,  fent 
him  prifoner  to  Pendennis  caftle  in  Cornwal.  His 
brother,  Laneric,  who  was  alfo  put  under  confine- 
ment, found  means  to  malce  his  efcape,  and  to  fly 
into  Scotland. 

The  king's  cars  were  now  opened  to  Montrofe's 
counfels,  who  propofed  none  but  the  boldeft  and 
•  moft  daring,  agreeably  to  the  defperate  ftite  of  the 
royal  caufe  in  Scotland.  Though  the  whole  nation 
was  fubjedted  by  the  covenanters,  though  great  ar- 
'  mieswere  kept  on  foot  by  them,  and  every  place 
guarded  by  a  vigilant  adminiftration  ;  he  undertook, 
by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the  few  friends  who 
remained  to  the  king,  to  raife  fuch  commotions,  as 
would  foon  oblige  the  malcontents  to  recal  thofe 
forces,  which  had  fo.fenfibly  thrown  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  parliament  ^.  Not  difcouraged  with 
the  defeat  at  Marfbon-moor,  which  rendered  it  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  draw  any  fuccour  from  England; 
he  was  content  to  ftipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrina, 
a  nobleman  of  Ireland,*  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from 
that  country.  And  he  himfelf,  changing  his  dif- 
'gaifes,  and  palling  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in 
Scotland;  where  he  lay  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands,  and  fecretly  prepared  the  minds  of  his 
partifans  for  attempting  fome  great  enterprife  *• 

y  Wilhart,  cap.  3.  ^  Clarendon,  vol.  v.   p.  6\%. 

Rufli.  Tol.  Ti.  p.  9S2*    WKhgrty  cap.  4. 
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No  fooner  were  the  Irifh  landed,  though  not  ex-  ^  "  J^  ^• 
cceding  eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than^    ,   ,'jl/ 
Nlontrofc  declared  hinnfelf,  and  entered  upon  that     1645. 
Icene   of  aftion  which  has  rendered  his  name  (b 
celebrated.     About  eight  hundred  of  the  men  of 
Athole  flocked  to  his  ftandard.     Five  hundred  men 
more,  wha  had  .been  levied  by  the  covenanters,  were 
perfuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  caufe :  And  with  this 
combined  force,  he  haftened  to'  attack  lord  Elcho, 
who  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
aflembled  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Irifh  invafion^ 
Montrofe,   inferior  in  number,    totally  unprovided 
with  horfe,  ill  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
had  nothing  to  depend  on,  but  the  courage,  which 
he  himfelf,  by  his  own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  enterprifes,  (hould  inlpire  into  his  raw  foldiers. 
Having  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
anfwered  chiefly  by  a  volley  of  ftones,  he  ruftied  , 
amidft  them  with  his  fword  drawn,  threw  them  into  ' 

confufion,  pufhed  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a 
complete  viftory,  with  the  flaughter  of  two  thoufand 
of  the  covenanters  *. 

This  viftory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown 
of  Montrofe,  increafed  not  his  power  or  numbers. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely 
attached  to  the  covenant;  and  fuch  as  bore  an  aflfec- 
^  tion  to  the  royal  caufe,  were  terrified  by  the  efta-  ' 
bliihed  authority  of  the  oppofite  party.  Dreading 
the  fuperior  power  of  Argyle,  who,  having  joined 
his  vaflals  to  a  force  levied  by  the  public,  was 
approaching  with  a  confiderable'  army ;  Montrofe 
hafl:ened  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  ^sft/^kc 
marquefs  of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  whoH^Pg 
before  haftily  taken  arms,  had  been  inftantly  fup* 
prelled  by- the  covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  hi9  ' 
march  by  the  earl  of  Airly,  with  his  two  yogtoer 
ions,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  David  Ogilvy :  The^Beft 

»  ift  of  €ept.  1(44.    Ruft.  vol.  vi.  p.  9S3.    Wilhart,  cap.  5. 
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CHAP.  was>  at  that  time,  a  prifoner  with  the  enemy.  He 
^^i^j^  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the  lord  Burley,  who  com- 
1645.  mandcd  a  force  of  2500  men.  After  a  Iharp  com- 
bat, by  his  undaunted  courage,  which,  in  his  fituation, 
was  true  policy,  and  was  alfo  not  unaccompanied 
with  military  (kill,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  in 
the  purfuitdid  great  execution  upon  xhem  ^. 

But  by  this  fecond  advantage  he  obtained  not 
die  end  which  he  expeded.     The  envious  nature  of 
Huntley,  jealous  of  Montrofe*s  glory,  rendered  him 
averfe  to  join  an  army,  where  he  himfelf  muft  be  Co 
much  eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  general. 
Argyle,   reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  be- 
hind him  with  a  great  army :    The  militia  of  the 
northern  counties,  Murray,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,  to  the 
number  of  5000  men,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and 
guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river.     In  order  to  elude  diefe  numerous  armies,  he 
turned  afide  into  the  hills,  and  faved  his  weak,  but 
aftive  troops,   in  Badenoch.    After  fome  marches 
and  counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  him  at 
Faivy- cattle.     This  noblpman's  charafter,   though 
celebrated  for  political  courage  and  conduft,  was 
very  low  for  military  prowefs  -,  and  after  fome  Ikir- 
miflies,  in  which  he  was  worfted,  he  here  allowed 
Montrofe  to  cfcape  him.    By  quick  marches,  through 
thefe  inacceffible  mountains,  that  general  freed  him* 
felf  from  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  covenanters. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Montrofe,  that  very 
good   or  very  ill  fortune  was   equally  dcltrudive 
to  him,  and  diminilhed   his  army.      After  every 
^        his  foldiers,  greedy  of  fpoil,  but  deeming 
^^^  Heft  acquifition  to  be  unexhaufted  riches, 
^effHed  in  great  numbers,  and  went  home  to  fecure 
treafures  which  they  had  acquired.     Tired  too, 
fpent  with  hafty  and  long  marches,  in  the  depth 
Iter,  through  fnowy  mountains  unprovided  with 

^  sithof  S«pt.  1644.    Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  983.  WiAiart,  cap.  7. 
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fevcry  neccffary,   they  fell  off,   and  left  their  ge-  ^J^A^* 
hcral  almoft  aJonc  with  the  Irifh,  who,  having  no  ^...^..^  * 
l^lace  to  which  they  could  retire,  ftill  adhered  to  .  164.5, 
him  in  every  fortune. 

-     With  thcfe,    and   fome  reinforcements  of  the 
.  Atholemen,  and  Macdonalds  whom  he  had  recalled, 
Montrofe  fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  and 
let  loofe  upon  it  all  the  rage  of  war  j  carrying  off 
the  cattle,  burning  the  houles,  and  putting  the  in- 
••  habitants  to  the  fword.     This  fe verity,   by  which 
Montrofe  fuUicd  his  viftorics,  was  the  refult  of  pri- 
vate animofity  againft  the  chieftain,  as  much  as  of 
zeal  for  the  public  caufe.     Argyle,  collefting  three 
thouland  men,  marched  in  quell  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  retired  with  their  plunder ;  and  he  lay  at  Inner- 
lochy,  fuppofing  himfelf  ftill  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  them*     The  earl  of  Seaforth,    at  the 
head  of  the  garrifon  of  Invernefs,  who  were  veteran 
foldiers,  joined  to  5000  new-levied  troops  of  the 
northern  counties,  preffed  the  royalifts  on  the  other 
fide,  and  threatened  them  with  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion.     By  a  quick  and  unexpefted  march,  Mont- 
rofe haftened  to  Innerlochy,    and  prefented  himfelf 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  furprifed,  but  not  af- 
frightened,  covenanters.     Argyle  alone,  feized  with 
a  panic,   deferted  his  army,  who  ftill   maintained 
their  ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalifts.     After 
a  vigorous  rcfiftance,  they  were  defeated,  and  pur-  %dFe^ 
lued  with  great  flaughter%     And  the  power  of  the 
Campbells    (that  is  Argyle's   name)    being  thus 
broken  5  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  general  well 
affeftcd  to  the  royal  caufe,  began  to  join  Montn 
camp  in  great  numbers.     Seaforth 's  army  difj 
of  itfelf,  at  the  very  terror  of  his  name.     And 
Gordon,  eldeft  fon  of  Huntley,  having  efcaped  from 
his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained  him, 
now  joined  Montrofe  with  no  contemptible  num- 

«  Rufc,  Tol,  vi»  p.  985.    Wiihart,  cap.  8. 
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CHAP,  b^r  of  his  followers,  attended  by  his  brother,  the  earl 
^  -  -  Ij  of  Aboine. 
1645.         The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Mont- 
rofe's  progrefs,  began  to  think  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  defence,  againft  an  enemy,  whofe  repeated 
viftories  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable. 
J  s  They  fent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from 

I  England ;  and  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey, 

who  had  again  enlifted  himfelf  among  the  king's 
enemies,  they  fent  them  to  the  field,  with  a  confi- 
derable  army,  againft  the  royalifts.  Montrofe,  with 
a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a  ' 
town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant :  And 
having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  foldiersj  when  Baillie  and 
Urrey,  with  their  whole  force,  were  unexpeftedly 
upon  him**.  His  conduft  and  prefence  of  mind,  in 
tliis  emergence,  appeared  confpicuous.  Inftantly 
he  called  off  his  foldiers  from  plunder,  put  them  in 
order,  fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moft«fkilful  mea- 
sures ;  and  having  marched  fixty  miles  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without  flopping,  or  al- 
lowirig  his  foldiers  the  leaft  fleep  or  refrefhment,  he 
at  laft  fecured  himfelf  in  the  mountains. 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in 
order  the  better  to  conduft  the  war  againft  an  dnemy, 
who  furprifed  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprifes. 
Urrey,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  met  him  at  Al- 
dcrne,  near  Invernefsj  and,  encouraged  by  the 
fuperiority  of  number  (for  the  covenanters  were 
ble  the  royalifts),  attacked  him  in  the  poft 
^  ich  he  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his 
right  wing  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his 
forces  to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  between 
them  J  a  defeft  which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  fhow- 
ing  a  few  men  through  the  trees  and  buftics,  with 

*  Rufli,  vol.  vii.  p.  7.1%,    Wiihart,  cap,  9. 
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which  that  ground  was  covered.    That  Urrey  might  ^^^  ^' 
have  no  Icifure  to  perceive  the  ftratagem^  he  inftantly  .    -^-.jf 
led  his  left  wing  to  the  charge;    and,  making  a      1645. 
furious  impreffion  upon  the  covenanters,  drove  them 
off  the  field,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory  *.     In 
this  battle,  the  valour  of  young  Napier,  fbn  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  fhone  out  with  fignal  luftre. 

Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge 
Urrey's  difcomfiture ;  but,  at  Alford,  he  met,  him- 
fclfi  with  a  like  fate  ^.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry, 
here  lined  his  troops  of  horfc  with  infantry ;  and 
after  putting  the  enemy's  horfe  to  rout,  fell  with 
united  force  upon  their  foot,  who  were  entirely  cut 
in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of  the  gallant  lord 
Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts  *.  And  having 
thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  batdes,  which  his  vigour 
ever  rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful ;  he 
fummoned  together  all  his  friends  and  partiians,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power 
of  the  covenanters,  and  difljpate  the  parliament^ 
which,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity,  they  had 
fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnflone's, 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of 
the  idand,  it  hlazed  out  with  no  lefs  fury  in  the 
fouth :  The  parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  loon 
as  the  feafon  would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the 
field,  in  hopes  of  bringing  their  important  quarrel 
to  a  quick  decifion.  The  pafling  of  the  felf-dcnying 
ordinance  had  been  protradled  by  fo  many  debates 
and  intrigues,'  that  the  fpring  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore it  received  the  fanftion  of  both  houfes  j  and  it 
was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  fo  near 
the  time  of  a£tion,  fuch  gregt  innovations  into  the 
army.     Had  not  the  punftilious  principles  of  Efiex 

•  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  129.     Wiihart,  cap.  lo.  ^  id  of  July. 
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c  H  A  ?•  engaged  him,  amidft  all  the  dHgufts  which  he  rc- 
^^    '  i  ceived,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament ; 
1645.     this  alteration  had  not  been  cffcfted  without  feme 
fatal  accident :    Since,  notwithftanding  his  prompt 
refignation  of  the  command,    a   mutiny  was  gc-  * 
ncrally  apprehended  ^.      Fairfax,    or   more    pro- 
perly fpcaking,  Cromwel,  under  his  name,    intro- 
duced, at  laft,  the  new  model  into  the  arncty,  and 
threw  the  troops  into  a  different  fhape.     From  the 
fame  men,  new  regiments  and  new  companies  were 
formed,  different  officers  appointed,  and  the  whole 
military  force  put  into  fuch  hands,  as  the  independ- 
ents could  rely  on.     Bcfides  members  of  parliament 
who  were  excluded,  many  officers,  unwilling  to  fervc 
under  the  new  generals,  threw  up  their  commifTions; 
and  unwarily  facilitated  the  projeft  of  putting  the 
army  entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  faftion. 

Though  the  difcipline  of  the  former  parliamentary 
army  was  not  contemptible,  a  more  exaft  plan  was 
introduced,  and  rigoroufly  executed,  by  thefe  new 
commanders.  Valour  indeed  was  very  generally 
difFufed  over  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other, 
during  this  period :  Difcipline  alfo  was  attained  by 
the  forces  of  the  parliament :  But  the  perfeftion  of 
the  military  art,  in  concerting  the  general  plans  of 
adion,  and  the  operations  of  tht  field,  leems  ftill, 
on  both  fides,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
wanting.  Hiflorians  at  leaft,  perhaps  from  their 
own  ignorance  and  inexperience,  have  not  remarked 
any  thing  but  a  headlong  impetuous  condufk;  each 
party  hurrying  to  a  batrie,  where  valour  and  fortune 
chiefly  determined  the  fuccefs.  The  great  ornament 
of  hiftory,  during  thefe  reigns,  are  the  civil,  not  the 
military  tranfaftions.*' 
N«w  mo-  Never  furely  was  a  more  fingular  army  afTembled, 
del  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  which  was  now  fct  on  foot  by  the  parlia- 
'™^'        ment.     To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments, 

^  Rufh.  vol*  vii.  p.  1^6,  isy, 
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chaplains  were  not  appointed :  The  officers  afliimcd  ^^J^  ^• 
the  fpiritual  duty,   and  united  it  with  their  military  ^  ' 

fliaftions.      During  the  intervals  of  aftion,   they     X645 
occupied  themfelves  in  fermons,  prayers,  exhorta- 
tiops;    and   the   fame  emulation,  there,   attended 
them,  which,  in  the  field,  is  fo  neceflary  to  fupport 
the  honour  of  that  profeflion.     Rapturous  ecftacies 
fupplied  the  place  of  ftudy  and  refleftion;    and 
while  die  zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts 
in  unpremeditated   harangues,    they  raiftook  that 
eloquence,  which,  to  their  own  furprife,  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  flowed  in   upon  them,  for  divine 
illuminarions,  and  for  illapfes  of  the  Holy.  Spirit. 
Wherever  they  were  quartered,   they  excluded  the 
miniftcr  from  his  pulpit  j  and,  ufurping  his  place,      ^ 
conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all 
the  authority,  which  followed  their  power,  their  va- 
lour,  and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their 
appearing  zeal  and  fervour.     The  private  foldiers, 
feized  with  the  fame  fpirit,  empbyed  their  vacant 
hours  in  prayer,  in  perufing  the  Holy  Scriptures^  in 
ghoftly  conferences,  where  they  compared  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  fouls  in  grace,  and  mutually  ftimu- 
lated  each  other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great 
work  of  their  lalvation.     When  they  were  march- 
ing to  batde,  the  whole  field  refounded,  as  well  with 
pulms  and  fpiritual  fongs  adapted  to  the  occafion, 
as  with  the  inftruments  of  military  mufic  *  5   and 
every  man  endeavoured  to  drown  the  fenfe  of  pre- 
fent  danger,  in  the  profpeft  of  that  crown  of  glory 
which  was  fet  before  him.      In  fo  holy  a  caufe, 
wounds  were  efteemed  meritorious  j   death,  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  aftion,   in- 
ftead  of  banilhing  their  pious  vifions,  rather  ferved 
to  imprefs  their  minds  more  ftrongly  with  them. 

The  royalifts  weredefirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule 
on  this  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  with« 

1  Dugdale,  p.  7.    Rufti.  vol.  vi.  p.  i8i» 
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c  H  A  P.  out  being  fenfiblc  how  much  reafon  they  had  to 
^  ^  /^  apprehend  its  dangerous  confequcnces.  The  forces 
1645.  aflembled  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  weft,  and 
in  other  places,  were  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in 
number,  to  their  adverfaries  j  but  adtuated  by  a 
very  different  fpirit.  That  licenfe,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  want  of  pay,  had  rifen  to  a  great 
height  among  them,  and  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies. 
Prince  Rupert,  negligent  of  the  people,  fond  of  the 
foldiery,  had  indulged  the  troops  in  unwarrantable 
liberties :  Wilmot,  a  man  of  diffolute  manners,  had 
promoted  the  fame  fpirit  of  diforder :  And  the  li- 
centious Goring,  Gerrard,  fir  Richard  Granville, 
now  carried  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  enormity.  In  the 
I  weft  elpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  uni- 
verfal  Ipoil  and  havoc  were  committed;  and  the 
whole  country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the 
'  army.  All  diftinftion  of  parties  being  in  a  manner 
dropped ;  the  moft  devoted  friends  of  the  church 
and  monarchy  wilhed  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the 
parliamentary  forces,  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe 
oppreffions.  The  country  people,  delpoiled  of  their 
fubftancc,  floclced  together  in  feveral  places,  armed 
with  clubs  and  ftaves ;  and  though  they  profefled 
an  enmity  to  the  foldiers  of  both  parties,  their  hatred 
was  in  moft  places  levelled  chiefly  againft  the 
royalifts,  from  whom  they  had  met  with  the  word 
treatment.  Many  thousands  of  thefe  tumultuary 
peafants  were  afTembled  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land i  who  deftroyed  all  fuch  ftraggling  foldiers  as 
they  met  with,  and  much  mfefted  the  armies  *. 

The  difpofition  of  the  forces  on  both  fides,  was 
as  follows :  Part  of  the  Scottifh  army  was  employed 
in  taking  Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkfliire : 
Part  of  it  befieged  Carlifle,  valiantly  defended  by  fir 

^  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  5s.  61,  62.     Wbitlockeip.xjo,  I3I.I33*  135^ 
Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  66^* 
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Thomas  Glenham,      Chcftcr,  where  Biron  com-  c  h  a  p- 
manded,  had  long  been  blockaded  by  fir  William  ^  -  "'li 
Breretonj    and   was  reduced  to  great  difficulties.      1645. 
The  king>  being  joined  by  the  princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  confidprable  army, 
about  15,000  men,     Fairfax  and  Cromwel  were 
polled  at  Windfor,  with  the  new-modeUed  army, 
about  22,000  men.      Taunton,  in  the  county  of 
Somcrfet,  defended  by  Blake,  fufiered  a  long  fiege 
from  fir  Richard  Granville,    who  commanded  an 
army  of  about  8000  men ;   and  though  the  defence 
had  been  obftinate,  the  garrifon  was  now  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity.     Goring  commanded,  in  the  weft, 
an  army  of  nearly  the  fanne  number  \ 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the 
projed  of  relieving  Chcfterj  Fairfax,  that  of  reliev- 
ing Taunton.  The  king  was  firft  in  motion.  When 
he  advanced  to  Draiton  in  Shroplhire,  Biron  met 
him,  and  brought^intelligence,  that  his  approach 
had^  raifed  the  fiege,  and  that  the  parliamentary 
army  had  withdrawn.  Fairfax,  having  reached 
Salisbury  in  his  road  weftward,  received  orders  from 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed  for  the 
management  of  the  war,  to  return  and  lay  fiege  to 
Oxford,  now  expofed  by  the  king*s  abfcnce.  He 
obeyed,  after  fending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  weft, 
with  a  detachment  of  4000  men.  On  Weldon's 
approach,  Granville,  who  imagined  that  Fairfax 
with  his  whole  army  was  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  allowed  this  pertinacious  town,  now  half  taken 
and  half  burned,  to  receive  relief:  But  the  royalifts, 
being  reinforced  with  3000  horfe  under  Goring, 
again  advanced  to  Taunton,  and  fliut  up  Weldon, 
with  his  fmall  army,  in  that  ruinous  place ". 

The  king,  having  effefted  his  purpofe  with  regard 
to  Chefter,  returned  ibuthwards  i  and,  in  his  way, 
fat  down  before  Leicefter,  a  garrifon  of  the  parlia* 

i  Rniht  ToU  Til.  p.  18^  i9»&c.  »  ibid.  p.  a8. 
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CHAP,  mcnt's.     Having  made  a  breach  in  the  w;Jl,   hB 
lilt^  ftbrmcd  the  town  on  all  fides  j  and,  after  a  furiow 
J645.      affaiilt,  the'foldiers  entered  Iword  in  han3,  and  com- 
mitted all  thofe  diibrders   to  which  their  natural 
violence,  efpecially  when  enflamed  by  refiftance,  i$ 
fo  much  addifted  ".     A  great  booty  was  taken  and 
diftributed  among  them :    Fifteen  hundred  prifoners 
fell  into  the  king's  hands.     This  fuccefs,   which 
ftruck  a  great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party, 
determined  Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was 
beginning  to  approach ;    and  he  marched  towards 
the  king,  with  an  intention  of  offering  him  battle. 
The  king  was  advancing  towards  Oxford,   in  order 
to  raife  the  fiegc,  which,  he  apprehended,  was  now 
begun  ;    and  both  armies,  ere  they  were  aware,  had 
advanced  within  fix  miles  of  each  other.     A  council* 
of  war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning    the   meafures    which    he   fliould  now 
purfue.     On  the  one  hand,  it  feemed  more  prudent 
to  delay  the  combat ;  becaufe  Gerrard,  who  lay  in 
Wales  with  3CXX)  men,  might  be  enabled,   in  a 
litde  time,   to  join  the  army  j  and  Goring,   it  was 
hoped,   would  foon  be  matter  of  Taunton;    and 
having  put  the  weft  in  full  fecurity,    would  then 
.     unite  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  king,   and  give  him 
an  inconteftable  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.     On 
the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  whofe  boiling  ar- 
dour ftill  puflied  him   on  to  battle,    excited  the 
impatient  humour  of  the  nobility  land  gentry,    of 
which  the  army  was  full ;    and  urged  the  many 
difficulties  under  which  the  royalifts  laboured,   and 
from   which   nothing  but  a  viftory  could   relieve 
them :    The  refolution  was  taken  to  give  battle  to 
Fairfax  ;   and  the  royal  army  immediately  advanced 
upon  him. 
I       At  JsTafcby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal, 
/   this  decifivc  and  well-difputed  adbion,  between  the 


»  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  65«» 
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long    and    parliament.      The  main  body  of  the  chap. 
reyafifts  was  commanded  by  the  king  himfclf :  The  ^^^^ 
right  wing  by  prince  Rupert ;  the  left  by  fir  Mar-     1645. 
maduke  Langdale.     Fairfax,  feconded  by  Skippon, 
|>laced  himfclf  in  the  main  body  of  the  oppofite 
formy ;  Cromwel  in  the  right  wing :  Ireton,  CrOm- 
wcFs  fon-in-law,  in  the  left.     The  charge  was  be- 
gun, with  his  ufual  celerity  and  ufual  fuccefs,  by 
prince  Rupert.     Though  Ireton  made  ftout  refift* 
ance,  and  even  after  he  was  run  through  the  thigh 
with  a  pike,   ftill  maintained  the  combat,  till  he 
was  taken  prifoner  j   yet  was  that  whole  wing  bro- 
Jcen,  and  purfued  with  precipitate  fury  by  Rupert : 
tit  was  even  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  lofe  time  in 
fummoning  and  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  left  with  a  good  guard  of  infantry. 
The  king  led  on  his  main  body,  and  difplayed,  in 
this  aftion,  all  the  condu£t  of  a  prudent  general, 
and  all  the  valour  of  a  ftout  foldier  **.     Fairfax  and 
Skippon  encountered  him,  and  well  fupported  that 
reputation  which  they  had  acquired.     Skippon,  be- 
ing dangeroufly  wounded,  was  defired  by  Fairfax  to 
leave  the  field  j  but  declared  that  he  would  remaia 
there  as  long  as  one  man  maintained  his  ground  ^ 
The  infentry  of  the  parliament  was  broken,   and 
prcffed  upon  by  the  king ;   till  Fairfax,  with  great 
prcfcnce  of  mind,    brought  up  the  refcrve,    and 
renewed  the  combat.     Meanwhile  Cromwel,  having 
led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack  of  Langdale,  over- 
bore the  force  of  the  royalifts,  and  by  his  prudence 
improved  that  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  valour.      Having  purfued  the  enemy  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  fome  troops  to 
prevent  their  rallying;  he  turned  back  upon  the 
king's  infantry,   and  threw  them  into  the  utmoft 
connifion.     One  regiment  alone  preferved  its  order 
unbroken,  though  twice  defpcrately  aflailed  by  Fair- 

f  Whitlocke,  p.  x46.    P  Ru(h.  vol.  Tii»  p.  43^    WhitIo<;ke,  p.  145, 
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CHAP,  him,  in  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  coming  to  any  ge- 

xJ^^j^^Lf  ^^^^^  aftion.  This  letter,  which,  had  it  been  fafely 
16^5.  delivered,  had  probably  prevented  the  battle  of 
Nafeby,  ferved  now  to  direft  the  operations  of  Fair- 
fax '*'.  After  leaving  a  body  of  3000  men  to  Pointz 
and  Roffiter,  with  orders  to  attend  the  king'5  mo- 
tions, he  marched  immediately  to  the  weft,  with  a 
view  of  faving  Taunton,  and  fuppreffing  the  only 
confiderable  force  which  now  remained  to  the 
royalifts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  ap- 
prehcnfive  of  the  events  had  fent  the  prince  of  Wales, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  weft,  with  the  title 
of  general^  and  had  given  oiders,yif  he  \^Tere  preficd 
by  the  enemy,  that  he  fhould  make  Iws  efcape  into 
a  foreign  country,  and  fave  one  part  of  the  royal 
family  from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  Prince 
Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf  into  Briftol,  with  an  in- 
tention of  defending  that  important  city.  Goring 
commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 

aoth  July.  On  Fairfax's  approach,  the  fiege  of  Taunton  was 
raifed ;  and  the  royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open 
town  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Fairfax  attacked 
them  in  that  poft,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  about 
300  men,  and  took  1400  prifoners  *.  After  this 
advantage,  he  fat  down  before  Bridgewater,  a 
town  efteemcd  ftrong  and  of  great  confequencc  in 
that  country.  When  he  had  entered  the  outer  town 
by  ftorm,  Windham  the  governor,  who  had  retired 
into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated,  and  deli- 
vered up  the  place  to  Fairfax.    The  garrifon,  to  the 

zy\  July,  number  of  2600  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 
Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne, 
refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Briftol,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  an  enterprife,  which,  from  the  ftrength 
of  the  garrifon,  amd  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupcrt| 
the  governor,  was  deemed  of  the  laft  importance* 

^  Ruft).  Yol,  vii.  p.  49.  X  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  55. 
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But,  fo  precarious  in  moft  men  is  this  quality  of  C  H  a  p. 
military  courage !  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made  ,  ' 

by  any  town  during  the  whole  war :  And  the  general      ,64^.    ' 
cxpedations  were  here  extremely  difappointed.     No 
iboner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the  lines     , 
by  ftorm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  furren- 
dercd  the  city  to  Fairfax^.     A  few  days  before,  he  nth  Sept. 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  defend  •  the  place  for  four  months,    if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  furrender  it.     Charles,  who  Surrender 
was  formmg  fchemes,  and  collefting  forces,  for  the  ®^  ^"*^<^^' 
relief  of  Briftol,  was  aftoniflied  at  fo  unexpefted  an 
event,  which  was  little  lefs  fatal  to  his  caufe  than  the 
defeat  at  Nafeby  *.     Full  of  indignation,  he  inftantly 
recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commiffions,  and  fent 
him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond  fea  *. 

The  king's  affairs  now  went  faft  to  ruin  in  all 
quarters.  The  Scots,  having  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Carlifle  **,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  march- 
ed fouthwards,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hereford  j  but  were 
obliged  to  raife  it  on  the  king's  approach :  And  this 
"was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  which  attended  his 
arms.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter, 
which  was  anew  befieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Colonel  Jones ;  Pointz  attacked  his 
rear,  and  forced  him  to  give  batde.  While  the  «4thS«pt. 
fight  was  continued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vic- 
tory feemcd  to  incline  to  the  royalifts ;  Jones  fell 
upon  them  from  the  other  fide,  and  put  them  to 
rout,  with  the  lofs  of  600  flain,  and  1000  prifon- 
crs"^.  The  king,  with  the  remains  of  his  broken 
army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  efcaped  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  fliut  himfelf  up  during  the  winter 
ieafon. 

F  Rufh.  Tol.  vii.  p.  83.  *  Clarendon,  tol,  Iw, 

Walker,  p.  137.  «  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p,  6^^*^ 

Jooe.  «  Rnlh.  toI.  vii.  p.  117.  ^ 
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CHAP.       The  news  which  he  received  from  every  quar-* 
''    ter,    were  no    lefs   fatal  than  thofe   events  which 


V. 
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1^5.     paffed  where  he  himfelf  was  prefent.     Fairfax  and 
Cromwel,   after  the  furrender  of  Brlftol^    having 
divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  weftwards, 
in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Devonfliirc 
.     and  Cornwalj   the  latter  attacked  the  king's  garri- 
fons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.     The  Dc- 
.    vizes    were  furrendered   to   Cromwel ;     Berkeley 
caftle  was  taken   by  ftorm  j    Winchefter  capitu- 
lated ;   Bafing-houfe  was  entered  fword  in  hand : 
And  all  thefe  middle  counties  of  England  were,  in 
2  little  time,  reduced  to  obedience  under  the  par- 
liament. 
Th ^^^fl        The  fame  rapid  and  uninterrupted  fuccefs  attend- 
conquered  ^  Fairfax.      The  parliamentary  forces,   elated  by 
by  Fair-     paft  viftorics,    govemed  by   the  moft  rigid  difci- 
^***  pline,   met  with  no  equal  oppofition  from  troops, 

difmayed  by  repeated  defeats,  and  corrupted  by 
licentious  manners.  After  beating  up  the  quarters 
18th  Jan.  of  the  royalifts  at  Bovey-Tracy,  Fairfax  fat  down 
before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days  entered  it 
by  ftorm.  Poudram  caftle  being  taken  by  him, 
and  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  fides ;  Hopton,  a  man 
of  merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalifts,  hav- 
ing advanced  to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an 
army  of  8000  men,  met  with  the.  parliamentary 
15th  Feb.  army  at  Torrington;  where  he  was  defeated,  aU 
his  foot  difperfed,  and  he  himfelf,  with  his  horfe, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Cornwal.  Fairfax  followed 
him,  and  vigoroufly  purfued  the  vidory.  Having 
inclofed  the  royalifts  at  Truro,  he  forced  the  whole 
army,  confifting  of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to 
furrender  upon  terms.  The  foldiers,  delivering  up 
their  horfes  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  diftjand,  and 
received  twenty  (hillings  a-piece,  to  carry  them  to 
their  refpedive  abodes.  Such  of  the  officers  as 
dcfired  it,  had  paffes  tp  retire  beyond  fea:   The 

'  others. 
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oilhers,  having  promifed  never  more  to  bear  arms,  ^  H  A  ?, 
p3jed  compofitions  to  the  parliament  "*,  and  pro-  ^^^"^^ 
cured  their  pardon  *.     And  thus  Fairfax,  after  talc-      1646, 
ing  Exeter,  which  completed  the  conqueft  of  the 
weft,   marched,   with  his  viftorious  army,   to  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  New- 
bury,    The  prince  of  Wales,   in  purfuance  of  the 
king's  orders,  retired  to  Scilly,  thtfrice  to  Jerfey  i 
^whence  he  went  to  Paris  j  where  he  joined  the  queen, 
-who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter,  at  the  time  the 
carl  of  Eflex  conduced  the  parliamentary  army  to 
the  weft. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  taken 
4>y  furprife :  Chefter  furrendered :  Lord  Digby,  who 
had  attempted,  with  1200  horfe,  to  break  into  Scot- 
land and  join  Montrofe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn^ 
in  Yorkihire,  by  colonel  Copley ;  his  whole  force 
was  ditperfed ;  and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  firft 
to  the  Ifte  of  Man,  thence  to  Ireland.  News  too 
arrived  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuc- 
ceflies,  was  at  laft  routed;  and  this  only  remaining 
hope  of  the  royal  party  finally  extinguiflied. 

When  Montrofe  defcended  into  the  fouthern 
counties,  the  covenanters,  aflfembling  their  whole 
ibrce,  met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave 
him  battle,  but  without  fuccefs,  at  Kilfyth  ^  This 
was  the  moft  complete  viftory  that  Montrofe  ever 
obtained.  The  royalifts  put  to  fword  fix  thoufand 
of  their  enemies,  and  left  the  covenanters  no  remains 
of  any  army  in  Scodand.  The  whole  kingdom  was 
ihaken  with  thele  repeated  fuccefles  of  Montrofe ; 
and  many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  royal 
ckufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they  faw 
a  force  able  to  fupport  them.     The  marquefs  of 

*  Theie  cmnpofi'dons  were  different,  aoconKng  to  the  demerits  oftht 
peribn  :  But  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe  they  could  not  be  under  two  years 
^jreht  of  the  delinquent's  eftate.  Joiirn.  i  ith  of  Auguft  164.8.  Whit- 
locke,  p.  160. 

«  Ktiftk,  vol.  Tit.  p.  loS.  ^  J  5th  Auguft  1645. 
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c  H  A  P.  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  tki 
^  ^^^j  lords  FJeming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  widi 
1644.  many  others,  flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edin- 
burgh opened  its  gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
prifoners  there  detained  by  the « covenanters.  Among 
the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  of  Airly,  whole  family 
had  contributed  extremely  to  the  vidory  gained  at 
Kilfyth^ 

David  Lefly  was  detached  from  the  army  in 
England,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diftrefled 
party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  ftill  farther 
to  the  fouth,  allured  by  vain  hopes,  both  of  rouling 
to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Rox-' 
borough,  who  had  promifed  to  join  him ;  and  of 
obtaining  from  England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his 
fcouts,  Lefly,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the  Foreft,  fur- 
prifed  his  army,  much  diminiftied  in  numbers,  from 
the  defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to 
the  hills,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to  fecure 
their  plunder.  After  a  fliarp  conflidl,  where  Mont* 
rofe  exerted  great  valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by 
Sfontrofe  ^^^Y'^  cavalry  ^ :  And  he  himfclf  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  his  broken  forces  into  the  mountains  j  where 
he  again  prepared  himfelf  for  new  battles  and  new 
cnterprifes  K 

The  covenanters  ufed  the  viftory  with  rigour. 
Their  prifoners,  fir  Robert  Spotifwood,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  fon  to  the  late  primate,  fir  Philip  Nif- 
bet,  fir  William  Rollo,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
Andrew  Guthry,  fon  of  the  bifliop  of  Murray,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  fon  6f  the  carl  of  Tullibardine,  were 
condemned  and  executed.  The  fole  crime,  imputed 
to  the  fecretary,  was  his  delivering  to  Montrole  the 
king's  commifllon  to  be  captain-general  of  Scot* 
land.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken  pri- 
foner,  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  not 

s  Ruih.  vol.  vii.  p.  230,  231.    Wi(hart»  cap.  13. 
k  13th  of  Sept.  164.5.  i  Ruih.  ToU  vii.  p.  231. 

his 
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Jiis  fitter  found  means  to  pro9ure  liis  efcape,  by  ^^  ^  P- 
changing  clqfhes  with  him.      For  this  inftance  of  ^  ,  ,  ^ 
courage  and  dexterity,  flie  met  with  harfti.  ufage.      1646. 
The  clergy  folicited  the  parliament,  that  more  roy- 
alifts  might  be  executed  i  but  could  not  obtain  their 
reqiieft  ^, 

After  all  thefe  repeated  difafters,  which  every- 
where befel  the  royal  party,  there  remained  only 
one  body  of  troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exer- 
cife  her  rigour.  Lord  Aftley,  with  a  fmall  army  March  12. 
of  3000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  marching  to  Oxford, 
in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met  at  Stowe  by 
colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated;  himfelf  (^^ 
being  taken  prifoner.  "  You  have  done  your 
*^  work,"  faid  Aftley  to  the  parliamentary  oflicers ; 
''  and  may  now  go  to  play,  unlefs  you  chufe  to  fall 
'^  out  among  yourfelves  \'* 

The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  whole 
winter,  was  to  the  laft  degree  difaftrous  and  melan- 
choly. As  the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more 
ppprefEvc  than  their  real  prefence,  perhaps  in  no 
period  of  his  life  was  he  more  juftly  the  objcftof 
companion.  His  vigour  of  mind,  which,  though 
it  fometimes  failed  him  in  afting,  never  deferted 
him  in  his  fufFerings,  was  what  alone  fupported  him ; 
and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king,  to  die  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  nor  fhould  any  of  his  friends,  he  faid,  ever 
have  reafon  to  blufh  for  the  prince  whom  they  had 
f[>  unfortunately  ferved".  The  murmurs  of  dif- 
contented  officers,  on  the  one  hand,  haraffcd  their 

k  Guthry's  Memoirt.    Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  13*. 

I  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  141.  It  was  the  fame  Aftley  who,  before  he 
charged  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  made  this  -ihort  prayer,  0  Lord ! 
thou  httnoeft  brm  bufy  I  nrnfi  bt  tbh  day,  Jf  I  forget  tbet,  do  not  thou  forget 
mem  And  with  that  rofa  up,  and  ciyM  March  on  boys!  Warwick, 
p.  129.  There  were  certainly  much  longer  prayer$  faid  in  the  fiar« 
Iiamentary  army ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  were  fo  good  a  one. 

m  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  N^^  433. 

Vol.  VI L  F  unhappy 
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CHAP,  unhappy  fovercign  j  while  they  over-rated  thofe 
^^^^_^'ji  ferviccs  and  fufferings  which,  they  now  faw,  mull 
1646.  for  ever  go  unrewarded".  The  afFediionate  duty, 
on  the  other  hand^  of  his  more  generous  friends, 
who  refpefted  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as 
much  as  his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart  with  a  new 
forrow;  when  he  reflefted,  that  fuch  difinterefted 
attachment  would  fo  foon  be  cxpofed  to  the  rigour 
of  his  implacable  enemies.  Repeated  attempts^ 
which  he  made  for  a  peaceful  and  equitable  ac- 
commodation with  the  parliament,  ferved  to  no 
purpofe  but  to  convince  them,  that  the  viftory  was 
entirely  in  their  hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make 
the  leaft  reply  to  feveral  of  his  meflages,  in  which 
he  defired  a  paffport  for  commiflipners  **.  At  laft, 
after  reproaching  him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during 
the  war,  they  told  him,  that  they  were  preparing 
.bills  for  him;  and  his  paffing  them  would  be  the 
beft  pledge  of  his  inclination  towards  peace:  In 
other  words,  he  muft  yield  at  difcretion  p.  He  de- 
fired a  perfonal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to 
London,  upon  receiving  a  fafe-condud.  for  himfelf 
and  his  attendants :  They  abfolutely  refufcd  hinm 
admittance,  and  iffued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that 
is,  the  feizing  of  his  perfon,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  at- 
tempt to  vifit  thenA  "*.  A  new  incident,  which  hap- 
pened in  Ireland,  ferved  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  increafe  thofe  calumnies  with  which 
his  enemies  had  fo  much  loaded  him,  and  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  the  rnoft  grievous  part  of  his 
misfortunes. 

After  the  ceflation  with  the  Irifh  rebels,  the 
king  was  defirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  with 
them,  and  obtaining  their  afllftancein  England: 


n  Walker,  p.  147.  •  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  215,  &c. 
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Ahci  he  gave  authority  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant, 
to  promife  them  an  abrogation  of  all  the  penal  laws  ____ 
fchafted  againft  catholics ;  together  with  tlie  Tufptn-  ^646? 
fion  of  Poining*s  ftatut^,  Wim  regard  to  Ibrhe  par- 
ticular bills,    which  ihould  be  agreed  oh.     Lord 
Herbert,   created  carl  of  Glamorgan  (though  his 
patent  had  not  yet  puffed  the  feals),  having  bcca- 
fion  for  his  private  affairs  to  go  to  Ireland,    the 
king  confidered,    that    this  •  noblemari,    being    a 
catholic,  and  allied  to  the  beft  Irifli  families,  might 
be  of  fervicc :  He  alfo  forefaW,  that  farther  con- 
ceffions  with  regard  to  religion  might  probably  be 
demanded  by  the  bigoted  Irifli;  and  that,  as  thefe 
conceffions,    however  neceflary,   would  give  great 
fcandal  to  the  proteftant  zealots  in  his  three  king- 
doms, it  would  be  rrquifite  both  to  conceal  them 
during  fome  time,  and  to  preferve  Ormortd's  cha- 
rafter,  by  giving  private  orders  to  Glamorgan  to 
conclude  and  fign  thefe  articles.     But  as  he  had  a 
better  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  zeal  and  affeftion 
for  his  fcrvice,  than  of  his  capacity,    he  enjoined 
him  to  communicate 'all  hi^  mcafures  to  Ormond; 
and  though  the  final  conclufion  of  the  treaty  muft 
be  executed  Only  in  Glamorgan's  own  name,   he 
was  required  to  be  direfted,  in  the  fteps  towards  it, 
by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.     Glamorgan, 
bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  paffionate  for  the  king's 
fervicc,  but  guided  in  thefe  purfuits  by  no  manner 
of  judgment  or  difcretion,    fecretly,    of  himfelfi 
without  any  communication  with  Ormond,    con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and 
agreed  in  the  king's  name,  that  the  Irifli  Ihould 
enjoy  all  the  churches  of  which  they  had  ever  been 
in  pofTeiTion  fincc  the  commencement  of  their  in- 
furreftion  ;  on  condition  that  they  fliould  aflifl:  the 
king  in  England  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men. 
This  tranfaftion  was  difcovered  by  accident.     The 
titular  archbifliop  of  Tuam  being  killed  by  a  fally  of 
the  garrifoa  of  Sligo,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
F  2  found 
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vnT^*  found  among  his  baggage,  and  were  ioimediately 
publiftied    cvery-where,    and  copies  of  them  f«nt 
over  to  the  Englifh  parliament '.     The  lord  lieu- 
tenant  and   lord   Digby,    forefeeing   the  clamour 
which  would  be  raifed  againft  the  king,  committed 
Glamorgan  to  prifon,  charged  him  with  treafon  for 
his  temerity,    and  maintained,   that  he  had  .afted 
altogetl)^r  without  -  any  authority  from  his  matter. 
The  Englifh  parliament  however  neglefted  not  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  old  cla- 
mour with  regard  to  the  king's  .favour  of  popery, 
and  accufed  him  of  delivering  over,  in  a  manner, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  that  hated  fe6t. 
The  king  told  them,  "  That  the  earl  of  Glamorgan 
"  having  made  an  offer  to  raife  forces. in  the  king- 
*'  dom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduft  them  into  Eng- 
"  land  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  had  a  commifTion 
*'  to  that  purpofe,  and  to  that  purpofe  only,  and 
"  that  he  had  no  commifTion  at  all  to  treat  of  any 
*'  thing  elfe,  without  the  privity  and  direftion  of 
*^  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  lefs  to  capitulate  any 
"  thing  concerning  religion,  or  any  property  be- 
"  longing  either  to  church  or  laity'."      Though 
this  declaration  feems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no 
fatisfadion  to  the  parliament ;  and  fome  hiftorians, 
even  at  prefent,  when  the  ancient  bigotry  is  fomc- 
what  abated,  are  defirous  of  reprefenting  this  very 
innocent  tranfaftion,  in  which  the  king  w^s  engaged 
by  the  moft  violent  necefTity,  as  a  ftain  on  the  me-- 
mory.  of  that  unfortunate  prince  \ 

Having  loft  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  rigour 
of  the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the 
only  refource  which  remained  to  the  king,  was  de- 
rived from  the  inteftine  difTenfions,  which  ran  very 
high  among  his  enemies.  Preft)yterians  and  inde- 
pendents, even  before  their  vidory  was  fully  com- 
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pleted,  fell  into  contefts  about  the  dlvifion  of  the  ^  h  a  p. 
fpoil ;  and  their  religious  as  well  as  civil  dilputes  . J^Z^^^ 
agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  -  1646. 

The  parliannent,  though  they  had  early  abolifhed 
qjifcopal  iauthority,  had  not,  during  fo  long  a  time, 
fubftituted  any  other  fpiritual  government  in  its 
place;  and  their  committees  of  religion  had  hitherto 
affumed  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion :  ^  But 
they  now  eftablifhed,  by  an  ordinance,  the  prefby- 
tcrian  model  in  all  its  forms  of  congregaiionaly  claf-  Ecclefiaf- 
Jical^  provincialy  and  national  aflimblies.  AH  the  ^'"? 
inhabitants  of  each  parifh  were  ordered  to  meet  and  *  **'"* 
chufe  elders,  on  whom,  together  with  the  minifter, 
.was  bellowed  die  entird  direftion  of  all  fpiritual 
concerns  within^  the  congregation.  A  number  of 
neighbouring  pariflies,  commonly  between  twelve 
and  twenty,  formed  a  claflis ;  and  the  tourt,  which 
governed  this  divifiion,  was  compofed  of  all  the 
minifters,  together  with  two,  three,  or  four  elders 
chofen  from  each  parifli.  The  provincial  aflembly 
retained  an  infpeftion  over  feveral  neighbouring 
clafles,  and  was  compofed  entirely  of  clergymen : 
The  national  aflembly  was  conftituted  in  ithe  fame 
manner ;  and  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that  the  tyranny  exer-  . 
cif^d  by  the  Scottifli  clergy  had  given  warning  not 
to  allow  laymen  a  place  4n  the  provincial  or  national 
aflemblies ;  lefl  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable 
gentry,  foliciting  a  feat  in  thefe  great  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  ftxould  beftow  a  confideration '  upon  them, 
and  render  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a 
rival  to  the  parliament.  In  the  inferior  courts,  the 
mixture  of  the  laity  might  ferve  rather  to  temper 
the  ufual  zeal  of  the  clergy ". 
'  But  though  the  prefbyterians,  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  ■  of  parity  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  fo  far 
gratified,    they  were  denied  fatisfaftion  in  feveral 
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^i^ni^'  other  points,  on  which  tl\cy  were  extremely  intene^ 

y__  -^-^  The  aflfembiy  of  divines  had  voted  preJbytery  to  bQ 
^M.  of  divine  right:  The  parliament  refufed  their  afient; 
to  that  decifion'',  Selden,.  Whitlacke,  and  other 
political  reafoners,  afliftcd  by  the  independents,  had 
prevailed  in  this  important  dcliberationt  They 
thought,  that,  had  the  bigoted  religionifts  been 
able  to  get  their  heavenly  charter  rccognifed,  the 
prefbyters  would  foon  l?ecome  more  dangerous  tQ 
the  magiftrate  th^n  had  ever  been  the  prelatical 
clergy.  Thefe  latter,  while  they  claimed  to  them- 
felves  a  divine  tight,  admitted  of  a-  like  origin  to 
civil  authority:  The  former,  challenging  to  their 
own  order  a  celeftial  pedigree,  derived  the  legifla- 
tive  power  from  a  fource  no  mqre  dignified  thaa 
the  voluntary  aflbciation  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  facraments  from 
profanation,  the  clergy  of  all  chriftian  fedls  had  at- 
fumed,  whjit  they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or 
the  right  of  fulminating  excommunication.  The 
example  of  Scodand  w^s  a  fulKcient  leflbn*  for  the 
parliament  to  ufe  precaution  in  guarding  againft  fo 
tevere  a  tyranny.  They  determined,  by  a  general 
ordinance,  all  the  cafes  in  which  excommunication 
could  be  ufec}.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to  parlia- 
ment from  all  ecclefiaftical  courts.  And  they  ap- 
pointed conimiflioners  in  every  province  to  judge 
of  fuch  cafes  as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordi- 
nance*. So  much  civil  authority,  intermixed  with 
the  ecclefiaftical,  gave  difguft  to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  univerlaj 
fcandal  than  the  propenfity  of  many  in  the  parlia- 
ment towards  a  toler^ion  of  the  protcftant  fedba-  ^ 
rics.  The  prefbyterians  excbimed,  that  this  in- 
dulgence made  the  church  of  Chrift  rcfemhle 
Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  ,for  aU 
/  uncleaq  beafts.     They  infifted,  that  the  leaft  of 

^  Whitlocke,  p.  io6.     Rulh,  vol.  vii.  p.  260,  a6i. 
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Chrift's  truths  was  fuperior  to  all  political  confidcr- 
ations''.  They  maintained  the  eternal  obligation  ^ 
impofed  by  the  covenant,  to  extirpate  herefy  and  1646, 
Ichifm.  And  they  menaced  all  their  opponents 
with  the  fame  rigid  perfecution,  under  which  they 
thcmfelves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  fubjeclion  by 
the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  referve,  in  fuch  material 
points,  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament;  and 
proves  that,  notwithftanding  the  prevalency  of  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticifm,  there  were  many  members 
who  had  more  enlarged  views,  and  paid  regard  to 
the  civil  interefts  of  fociety.  Thefe  men,  uniting 
dicmfelves  to  the  enthufiafts,  whofe  genius  is  natu- 
rally averfe  to  clerical  ufurpations,  exercifed  fo 
jealous  an  authority  over  the  aflembly  of  divines, 
that  they  allowed  them  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
tendering  advice,  and  would  not  entruft  them  even 
with  the  power  of  elefting  tJieir  own  chairman 
or  his  fubftitute,  or  of  fupplying  the  vacancies 
of  their  own  members. 

While  thefe  difputes  were  canvafled  by  theglo- 
gians,  who  engaged  in  their  fpiritual  contefts  every 
order  of  the  ftate  j  the  king,  though  he  entertained 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  thofe  divifions, 
•was  much  at  a  lofs  which  fide  it  would  be  moft  for 
his  intereft  to  comply  with.  The  prefbyterians 
were,  by  their  principles,  the  leaft  averfe  to  regal 
authority;  but  were  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy :  The  independents  were  refolute  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  republican  goverijment;  but  as 
they  pretended  not  to  ereft  themfclves  into  a  national 
church,  it  might  be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  with 
a  toleration,  they  would  admit  the  re-cftablilhment 
of  the  hierarchy.  So  great  attachment  had  the 
king  to  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  that  he  was  ever  in- 
clined to  put  it  in  balance  even  with  his  own  power 
and  kingly  office. 

1  R«(h.  vol.  vii.  p.  308, 
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But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap 
from  the  divifions  in  the  parliamentary  party,  he 
was  apprehenfive,  left  it  fhould  come  too  late  to 
fave  him  from  the  deftruftion  with  which  he  was 
inftantly  threatened.  Fairfax  was  approaching  with 
a  powerful  and  viftorious  army,  and  was  taking 
the  proper  meafures  for  laying  fiege  tp  Oxford, 
which  muft  infallibly  fall  jnto  his  hands.  To  be 
taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent 
enemies,  was  what  Charles  juftly  abhorred  ^  and 
every  infult,  if  not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded, 
from  that  enthufiaftic  foldiery,  who  hated  his  pcrfon 
and  defpifed  his  dignity.  In  this  defperate  ex- 
tremity, he  embraced  a  meafure  which,  in  any  other 
fituation,  might  lie  under  the  imputation  of  im- 
prudence alid  indifcretioji. 

MoNTREViLLE,  the  Frcnch  minifter,  interefted 
for  the  king  more  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  hu- 
manity, than  any  inftruftions  from  his  court,  which 
feemed  rather  to  favour  the  parliament,  had  foli^ 
cited  the  Scottifli  generals  and  commiffioners,  to 
give  protedtion  to  their  diftreffed  fovercignj  and 
having  received  many  general-  profcffions  and  pro- 
mifes,  he  liad  always  tranfmitted  thefe,  perhaps 
with  fome  exaggeration,  to  the  king.  From  his 
fuggeftions,  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
leaving  Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottifli  army, 
which  at  that  time  lay  before  Newark  *.  He  con- 
fidered,  that  the  Scottifli  nation  had  been  fully  gra- 
tified in  all  their  demands ;  and  having  already,  in 
their  own  country,  annihilated  both  epifcopacy  and 
regal  authority,  had  no  farther  conceffions  to  cxa6t 
from  him.  In  all  difputes  which  had  paflTed  about 
fettling  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Scots,  he  heard,  had 
ftill  adhered  to  the  milder  fide,  and  had  endeavour- 
ed to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  Englifli  parliament. 
Great  difgufl^  alfo,  on  other  accounts,  had  taken 
place  between  the  nations  j  and  the  Scots  found 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  750.  vol.  v.  p.  16. 
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*that,  in  proportion  as  their  afliftance  became  lefs  chap. 
ncceflary,  lefs  value  was  put  upon  them*     The  pror  ^    J]^ 
grefs  of  the  independents  gave  them  great  alarm ;      1646, 
and  they  were  fcandalifed  to  hear  their  beloved  co- 
venant fpoken  of,  every  day,  with  lefs  regard  and 
reverence.  .  The  refufal  of  a  divine  right  to  pr^f-' 
bytcry,  and  the  infringing  of  ecelefiaftical  difciplinc 
from  political  confidcrations,   were,   to'  them,  the 
fubjed  of  jnuch  offence :  And   the   king   hoped, 
that,  in  their  prcfent  difppfition,*thc  fight  of  their 
native  prince,   flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of 
diftrcfs,  would  roufe  every  fpark  of  generofity  in 
their  bofom,  and  procure  him  their  favour  and  pro- 
teftion. 

That  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions, 
orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  al- 
lowing three  perfons  to  pafs  -,  and  in  the  night  the 
king,  accompanied  by  none  but  Dr.  Hudfon  and 
Mr.  Alhburnham,  went  out  at  that  gate  which 
leads  to  London.  He  rode  before  a  portmantcaw, 
and  called  himfelf  Alhburnham's  fervant.  He  pafT- 
cd  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and  came  fo  near 
to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  He  once  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city,  and  of 
throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament/. 
But  at  laft,  after  palCng  through  many  crofs  roads, 
he  arrived  at  the  Scottifti  camp  before  Newark*. 
The  parliament,  hearing  of  his  efcape  from  Oxford,  sth  May. 
iflued  rigorous  orders,  and  threatened  with  inftant 
4eath  whoever  fhould  harbour  or  conceal  him  **. 

The  Scottilh  generals  and  commiflioners  afiefted  King  goes 
great  furprifeon  the  appearance  of  the  king :   And  s^mdi 
though  they  payed  him  all  the  exterior  rcfpeft  due  camp  at 
to  his  dignity,  they  inftantly  fet  a  guard  upon  him,  ^*=^^**^* 
under  colour  of  protedtion,  and  made  him  in  reality 
a  prifoner.     They  informed  the  Englifli  parliament 
of  this  unexpedted  incident,  and  affured  them  that 
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they  had  entered  into  no  private  treaty  with  the 
king.  They  applied  to  him  fbr  orders  to  Bellafis, 
,6^,^  governor  of  Newark,  to  furrender  that  town,  now 
reduced  to  extremity  j  and  the  orders  were  inftantly 
obeyed.  And  hearing  that  the  parliament  laid 
claim  to  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon,  and 
that  t}^c  Englifh  army  was  making  fome  ipotions 
towards  them  j  they  thought  proper  to  retire  north- 
wards, and  to  fix  their  camp  at  Newcaftle^ 

This  meafure  was  very  grateful  to   the  king; 
and  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  proteftion  from 
the  Scots.     He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
behaviour  of  their  preachers,  on  whom  all  depend- 
ed.    It  was  the  mode  of  that  age  to  make  the  pulpit 
the  (bene  of  news ;  and  on  every  great  event,  the 
whole  fcripture  was  ranfacked  by  tlie  clergy  for  paf- 
fages  applicable  to  the  prefcnt  occafion.     The  firft 
miniftcr  who  preached  before  the  king,  chofe  thefe 
words  for  his  text :    "  And  behold  all  the  men  of 
"  Ifraelcame  to  the  king,  and  faid  unto  him.  Why 
«'  have   our   brethren,  the  men  of  Judah,  ftolen 
"  thee  away,  and  have  brotight  the  king  and  his 
«^  houfehold,  and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over 
'*  Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  anfwercd  the 
*^  men  of  Ifracl,  Becaufe  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to 
««  us ;  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
*'  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  coft  ?  or  hath 
**  he  given  us  any  gift?  And  the  men  of  Ifrael  an- 
*'  fweredthe  men  of  Judah,  and  faid.  We  have  ten 
*^  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  alfo  more  right 
(        **  in  David   than  ye:  Why   then  did  ye  defpife 
*'  us,  that  our  advice  fhould  not  be  firft  had  in 
*\  bringing  back  our  king  ?  And  the  words  of  the 
^'  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the 
♦^  men  of  Ifrael  **.'*     But  the  king  foon  found,  that 
the  happinefs  chiefly  of  the  allufion  had  tempted  the 

^  Ruft.  vol.  vii.  p.  171.     Clarenden,  vol.  v.  p.  sj, 

d  a  Sam.  chap.  xix.  ^i>4>2,  and  ^3  verfcs.    See  Ciaresdon,  toI.  lu 
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|M«acHer  to  employ  diis  text,  and  that  the  cove-  c  ft  a  p. 
nancing  zealots  were  no-wife  pacified  towards  hinn.  /|^J[^ 
Another   preacher,    after  reproaching  him  to   his     ^^^ 
face  with  his  miigovernmentj  ordered  this  pfalni  to 
be  fungi 

fny  doft  thou,  tyrant^  ioaji  tbyjilf 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praife :  i 

The  king  flood  up,  and  called  for  that  pfalm  which 
begins  with  thefe  words^ 

Have  mercy  y  Lordy  en  me^  I  pray ; 
For  men  would  me  devour. : 

The  good-natiired  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  ma* 
jcfly,  Ihowed,  for  once,  greater  deference  to  the  king 
than  to  the  minifler,  and  fung  the  pfalm  which  the 
former  had  called  for  \ 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pkafcd 
^th  his  fitnation.  He  not  only  found  himfelf  a 
prifoner,  very  flriftly  guarded  :  All  his  friends  wefe 
kept  at  a  diftance ;  and  no  intercourfe,  either  by  . 
letters  or  converfation,  was  allowed  him  with  any 
one  on  whon^  he  could  depend,  or  who  was  fuf- 
pe£ted  of  any  attachment  towards  him.  The 
Scottifh  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence 
with  him ;  and  ilill  treated  him  with  diftant  cere- 
mony and  feigned  refpe^.  And  every  propofal, 
which  tfaey  made  him,  tended  farther  to  his  abafe- 
meat  and  to  his  ruin  ^ 

They  required  him  to  ilTue  orders  to  Oxford,  and 
all  his  other  garrifons,  commanding  their  furrender 
to  the  parliament:  And  the  king,  fcnfible  that  their 
refiilance  was  to  very  little  purpofe,  willingly  com- 
plied. The  terms  given  to  moft  of  them  were  ho- 
nourable I  and  Fairfax^  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power^ 

f  Wkitlocke,  p.  234^  f  Clarendon,  vol.  r.  p.  30. 

was 
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CHAP,  was  very  bxadt  in  obicrvir^  them.     Far  from  allow- 

y^^]^^'f  ing  violence  j  he  would  not  even  permit  infults  or 

1646.     triumph  over  the  unfor^inate  royalifts  j  and  by  his 

generous  humanity,  lb  cruel  a  civil  war  was  ended, 

in  appearance  very  calmly,  between  the  parties. 

Ormond  having  received  like  orders,  delivered 
Dublin,  and  other « forts,  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  officers.  Montrofe  alfo,  after  having 
experienced  ftill  more  variety  of  good  and  bad  for- 
tune, threw  down  his  arms,  and  retired  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  marquefs  of  Worcefter,  a  man  paft  eighty- 
four,  was  the  laft  in  England  that  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  He  defended. Raglan 
caftle  to  extremity  ;  and  opened  not  its  gates 
till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  Four  years,  a  few  days 
^  excepted,  were  now  elapfed,  fmcc  the  king  firft 
eredted  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham*^.  So  long  had 
the  Britifh  nations,  by  civil  and  religious  quarrels, 
been  occupied  in  Ihedding  their  own  blood,  and 
laying  wafte  their  native  country. 

Tpie  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  propo- 
fals  before  the  king.  They  were  fuch  as  a  captive 
entirely  at  mercy,  could  expeft  from  the  moft  in- 
exorable viftor  :  Yet  were  they  little  worfe  than 
what  were  infilled  on  before  the  battle  of  Nafcby. 
The  power  of  the  fword,  inftead  of  ten,  which  the 
king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for  twenty  years, 
together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever  money  the 
parliament  fhould  think  proper  for  the  fupport  of 
their  armies.  The  other  conditions  were,  in  the 
iliain,  the  fame  with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  to  the  king  ^. 

Charles  faid,  that  propofals,  which  introduced 
fuch  important  innovations  in  the  conftitution^  de- 
manded time  for  deliberation :  The  commiflionera 
replied,  that  he  muft  give  his  anfwer  in  tqn  days  *, 

f  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  293.  t  Ibid. "p.  309. 

*  Ibid,  voi.  vii.  1'.  319. 

.  '  He 
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He  defired  to  reafch  about  the  meaning  and  im- 
port of  fom^  terms :  They  informed  him,  th^t  they 
had  no  power  of  debate  i  and  peremptorily  required  ~ia^ 
his  confcnt  or  refufal.  He  requefted  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  parliament :  They  threatened,  that> 
if  he  delayed  compliance,  the- parliament  would,  by 
their  own  authority,  fettle  the  nation. 

.  What  the  parlianjent  was^  moft  intent  upon, 
was  not  their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they 
paid  litde  regard;  but  that  with  the  Scots.  Two 
important  points  remained  to  be  fettled  with  that 
nation;  their  delivery  of  the  king,  and  the  cftima- 
.    tion  of  their  arrears* 

.  The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was 
•    king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were 
entided  to  an  equal  vote  in  the  diipofal  of  his  per- 
fon :  And  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  where  the  titles  are- 
equal,    and  the  fubjedt  indivifible,  the   preference 
I         was  due  to  the  prefent  pofleflbr.     The  Englifli, 
^maintained,  that  the  king,  being  in  England,  was 
■^  comprehended  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  king- 
dom, and  could  not  be  difpofed.of  by  any  foreign 
nation.     A  delicate  queflion  this,'  and  what  furely 
could-  not  be  decided  by  precedent  5    fince  fuch 
1'         a  fituation  is  not,  any  where,  to  be  found  in  hif- 
!         tory\ 

[  As  the  Scot$  concurred  with  the  Englifli,  in  im- 

poling  fuch  fevere  conditions  on  the  king,    that^ 
notwithftanding  his  unfortunate  fituation,  he  ftill  re^ 
fufed  to  accept  of  them ;  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
j         not  defire  his  freedom :  Nor  could  they  ever  intend 
I         to  join  lenity  and  rigour  together,   in  fo   incon^ 
,         fiftent  a  manner.    BefoTe  the  fettlement  of  terms, 
[         the'adminiftration  muft  be  poflefled  entirely  by  the 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  how  incompa- 
i  tible  that  fchcme  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is 

eafily  imagined.   To  carry  him  a  prifoner  into  Scot- 
land, where  few  forces  could  be  Supported  to  guard 

^  Rulhwordi^  voU  vii.  p.  3  i$f 

him. 
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c  H  A»P.  5iittj   ^^s  a  meafure  fo  full  of  inconvenience  aricj 

^  _^  ^  danger,  that,  even  if  the  Englifli  had  confented  td 
iM»  itj  it  muft  have  appeared  to  the  Scots  thenilclvcs 
altogether  uneligible:  And  how  could  fuch  a  plait 
be  fupported  in  oppofition  to  England,  poffeffed  of 
fuch  numerous  and  viftorious  armies,  which  wcre^ 
at  that  time,  at  leaft  fecmed  to  be,  in  entire  union 
with  the  parliament  ?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  ob- 
vious, which  the  Scots  could  embrace^  if  they 
fcrupled  wholly  to  abandon  the  king,  was  tmmedi-i 
ately  to  return,  fiilly  and  cordially,  to  their  allegi- 
ance; and,  uniting  themfelves  with  the  royalifts  in 
both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
reduce  the  Englifli  parliament  to  more  moderate 
conditions :  But  befides  that  this  meafure  was  full 
of  extreme  hazard ;  what  was  it  but  inftantly  to 
combine  with  their  old  enemies  againft  their  old 
friends  ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  romantic  generofity,  over- 
'  turn  what,  with  fo  much  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 

fure,  they  had,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  years^ 

^  been  fo  carefully  crefting  ? 

But,  though  all  thefe  reflexions  occurred  to  the 
Scottifli  cornmiflioners,  they  refolved  to  prolong 
the  difpute,  and  to  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for 
thofe  arrears  which  they  claimed  from  Eng- 
land, and  which  they  were  not  likely,  in  the 
preient  difpofltion  of  that  nation,  to  obtain  by 
any  other  expedient.  The  fum,  by  their  account^ 
amounted  to  near  two  millions :  For  they  had  re- 
ceived little  regular  pay  fince  they  had  entered 
England.  And  though  the  contributions  which 
they  had  levied,  as  well  as  the  price  of  their  living 
at  free  quarters,  muft  be*dedu6ledi  yet  ftill  the 
fum  which  they  infifted  on  was  very  confider- 
able.  After  many  difcuflions,  it  was,  at  laft,  agreed, 
that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  Ihould  accept  of 
400,000  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  inftantly,  an- 
other in  two  fubfequent  payments  ^ 

1  Ruihworth,  vqL  vll.  p.  i%6.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xv«  p.  «3^« 

Great 
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Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the   ^^^j^* 
Englifli  complied  with  their  pretended  delieacy)  to  ^_^[jj 
make  this  eftinnation  and  payment  of  arrears  ap-      1646. 
pear  a  quite  different  tranfaftion  from  that  for  the   * 
delivery  of  the  king's  perfon:  But  common  fenfe 
requires^  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  as  one  and 
the  fame.     The   Englifli,  it  is  evident,  had  they 
not  been  previoufly  affured  of  receiving  the  king, 
would  never  have  parted  with  fo  confiderable  a  fum; 
and,  while  they  weakened  themfelves,  by  the  fame 
meafure  have  ftrengthencd   a  people,  with  whom 
they  mud  afterwards  have  fo  material  an  intereft  to 
difcufs. 

Thus  the  Scottifh  nation  underwent,  and  ftill 
undergo  (for  fuch  grievous  ftains  are  not  eafily  wiped  ' 
off),  the  reproach  of  felling  their  king,  and  betray- 
ing their  prince  for  money.  In  vain  did  they 
maintain,  that  this  money  was,  on  account  of  for- 
mer ferviccs,  undoubtedly  their  due  5  that  in  their 
prcfent  fituation,  no  other  meafure,  without  the  ut- 
moft  indifcretion,  or  even  their  apparent  ruin,  could 
be  embraced  j  and  that,  though  they  delivered  their 
king  into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies,  they  were 
themfelves  as  much  his  open  enemies  as  thofe  to 
whom  they  liirrendered  him,  and  their  common  ha- 
tred againft  him  had  long  united  the  two  parties  in 
ftrift  alliance  with  each  other.  They  were  ftill  an- 
fwered,  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  fcandalous  expe- 
dient for  obtaining  their  wages;  and  that,  after- 
taking  arms,  without  any  provocation,  againft  their 
fovereign,  who  had  ever  loved  and  cherifhed  them, 
they  had  defervedly  fallen  ipto  a  fituation,  from  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themfelves,  without  either 
infamy  or  imprudence. 

The  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence 
on  the  Scottifh  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that 
the  king  fhoijld  be  protefted,  and  his  liberty  infifted 
on.  But  the  general  affembly  interpofed,  and  pro- 
nounced, that,  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  cove- 

nantj 
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CHAP,  nont,  which  was  prcfled  on  him,  it  became  not  the 
^^^^\^  godly  to  concern  themfelves   about  his  fortunes. 
ifi^.     After  this  declaration^  it  behoved  the  parliament  to 
•  retraft  their  vote  ". 

'  Intelligence  concerning  the  final  refolution  of 
the  Scottilh  nation  to  furrender  him,  was  brought 
to  the  king ;  and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time, 
tp  be  playing  at  chefs ".     Such  command  of  temper 
did  he  pojQTefs,  that  he  continued  his  game  without 
interruption;    and   none,  of  the  by-ftanders  codd 
perceive,   that    the   letter  which  he  perufed,   had 
brought  him  news  of  any  confequence.  The  Englilh 
commiffioners,  who,  fome  days  after,  came  to  take 
^    *  him  under  their  ciiftody,  were  admitted  to  kifs  his 
\    hands ;  and  he  received  them  with  the  fame  grace 
and  cheerfulnefs,  as  if  they  had   travelled  on  no 
other  errand  than  to  pay  court  to  him.     The  old 
earl  of  Pembroke  in  particular,  who  was  one  of 
them,  he  congratulated  on  his  ftrength  and  vigour, 
that  he  was  ftill  able,   during  fuck  a  (cafon,  to  per- 
form fo  long  a  journey,  in  company  with  fo  many 
young  people. 
1647.         The  king,  being  delivered  .over  by  the  Scots  to 
KingdcH^  the  Engliih  commiffioners,  was   condudbed,  under 
bylhe"^     a  guard,  to  Holdenby,  in  the  county  of  Noithamp- 
Scots,        ton.    On  his  journey,  the  whole  C9untry  flocked  to 
behold  him,  moved  pardy  by  curiofity,  partly  by 
compaffion  and  afFedion.     If  any  ftill  retained  ran- 
cour againft  him,  in  his  prefent  condition,  they  paiT- 
ed  in  filence ;  while  his  welUwifliers,   more  gcnc- 
rpus  than  prudent,   accompanied  l\\$  march  with 
tears,  with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his 
fafety ''.     That  ancient  fuperftition  likewife^  of  dc- 
firing  the  king's  touch  in  fcrophulous  diftempers, 
feemed  to  acquire  frefh  credit  among  the  people, 
front  the  general  tendernefs  which  began  to  prevail 
for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy  monarch. 

«  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xv.  p.  143, 144..  n  Burnet'*  Memoirs  of 

the  Hamiltons,  »  Ludlow,  Herbert* 

The 
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The  commiffioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  ^j^^,^* 
Holdenby  very  rigorous ;    dlfnniffing  his  ancient  ^,-^-[j 
lervantSj  debarring  him  from  vifits^  a))d  cutting  off     1647. 
all  communication  with  his  friends  or  family.     The 
parliament^  thou^  eameftly  aj^lied  to  by  the  king^ 
refiifed  to  allow  his  chaplains  to  attend  him,  be- 
xaufe  they  had  not  taken  the  covenant.    The  king 
rqfuied  to  aiBft  at  the  iervipe  exercifed  according  to 
the  diiedtory  s  becaufe  he  had  not  as  yet  given  his 
confeut  to  that  mode  of  worfhip '.     Such  religious 
seal  prevailed  on  both  fides!  And  fuch  was  the 
Unhappy  and  diftraAed  condition  to  which  it  had 
ccduoed  king  and  people ! 

DuKiNG  the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the 
Scottifh  army  at  Newcaftlc,  died  the  earl  of  EfTcx, 
the  difcarded,  but  ftill  powerful  and  popular  general 
4)f  the  parliament.  His  de^th,  in  this  conjundure^ 
was  a  public  misfortune.  Fully  fenfiblc  of  the  ex- 
ceflbs  to  which  affairs  had  been  carried^  and  of  the 
worfe  confcquences  which  were  ftill  to  be  appre- 
beqdcdj  he  had  refolved  to  conciliate  a  peace,  and 
;o  ren>edy,  as  far  as  poflfible,  all  thole  ills  to  which> 
from  miftake  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  he 
h^  himfelf  fo  much  contributed.  The  prcfby- 
terian,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  commons, 
•found  themlclves  confidcrably  weakened  .  by  his 
death :  And  the  fmall  remains  of  authority  which 
ftill  adhered  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  were  in  a  manner 
wholly  extinguilhed '. 

f  Clarendon »  vol.  r,  p.  39.    Warwick,  p.  23 S« 
1  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  43. 
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CHAP.    LIX. 

Mutiny  of  the  army The  king  feized  hy  Joyce 

The  drmy  march  againft' the  farlidmeni'^'''^ 

The  army  fuh due  the  parliament -The  king  flies 

to  the  JJle  of  fP'ight-^ — Second  civil  war  ■■  j  In^ 
vajjon  frcm  Scotland — : — The  treaty  of  Newport 
The  civil  war  ^and  invafion  repreJfed^-'^^The 
king  fei%ed  again  by  the  army  The  houfe  purged 
The  kings  trial — And  execution-^And  dba^ 
raster. 

CHAP    T^ME  dominion  of  the  parliannent  was  of  fliort 
Lix.  '     J      duration.     No  fooner  had  they  fubducd  therr 
*- — ^— *-»  fovereign,    than    their    own    lervants   rofc  againft 
'^"^7.      them,  and  tumbled  them  from  their  flippery  throne. 
The  facred  boundaries  of  the  laws  being  once  vio- 
/       lated,  nothing  remained  to  confine  the  wild  projefti 
of  zeal  and  ambition.     And  every  fucceffive  revo- 
lution became  -a  precedent  for  that  which  followed 
it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power 
diminilhed,  the  divifion  between  independent  and 
prefby terian  became  every  day  more  apparent  \  and 
the  neuters  found  it  at  laft  requifite  to  feek  Ihelter 
in  one  or.  the  other  faftion.  Many  new  writs  were 
iffued  for  eleOiions,  in  the  room  of  members  who 
had  died,  or  were  dilqualified  by  adhering  to  the 
king  i  yet  ftill  the  prefbyterians  retained  the  fupe- 
riority  among  the  commons:  And  all  the  peers, 
except  lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party.  The 
independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  feftaries  ad- 
hered, predominated  in  the  army :  And  the  troops 
of  the  new  model  were  univerfally  infefted  with  that 
cnchufiaftic  fpirit.  I'o  their  afliftance  did  the  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  party  among  the  commons  chiefly  triifl:,  chap. 
m  their  projefts  for  acquiring  the  afc^ndant  over  ^^^'_f 
their  antagonifts.  X647. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Sgots,  the  prefby- 
terians,  feeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience, 
began  to  talk  of  diminifhing  the  army :  And,  on 
pretence  of  eafing  the  public  burdens,  they  le- 
velled a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppofite  fadtion.  They 
purpdfed  to  embark  a  ftrong  detachment,  under 
5kippon  and  Mafley,  for  the  fervice  *bf  Ireland : 
They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making  a 
great  rcduftion  of  the  remainder '.  It  was  even 
imagined,  that  another  new  model  of  the  army  was 
projefted,  in  order  to  regain  to  the  prefbyterians 
that  fupcriority  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  loft 
by  the  former '. 

The  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the  fervice  pf 
Ireland;  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and 
laid  wafte  by  maflacres  and  civil  commotions- :  They 
had  lefs  inclination  to  diiband,  and  to  renounce  that  / 
pay,  which,  having  earned  it  through  fatigues  and 
dangers,  they  now  purpofed  to  enjoy  in  eafe  and 
tranquillity.  And  moft  of  the  officers,  having  ri fen 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  had.  no  other  pro- 
fpeft,  if  deprived  of  their  commiffion,  than  that  of 
returning  to  languilh  in  their  native  poverty  and 
obfcurity. 

These  motives  of  intereft  acquired  additional 
influence,  and  became  more  dangerous  to  th6  par- 
liament, from  the  religious  fpirit  by  which  the  army 
was  univcrfallyaftuated.  Among  the  generality  of 
men,  educated  in  regular,  civilized  focieties,  the 
fentiments  of  fliame,  duty,  honour,  have  confider* 
able  authority,  and  ferve  to  counterbalance  and  di- 
reft  the  motives  derived  from  -private  advantage : 
But,  by.fiiie  predor^inancy  of  cnthufiafm  among  the 

'  Fourteen  thpufand  men  were  only  intended  to  be  kept  upj  6oco  - 
horfe,  6000 'foot,  and  2000  dragoons.     Bates. 
'  Rttfliworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  ^64.. 
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CHAP,  parliamentary  forces,  thefe  falutaiy  principles  fcft 
1  —  -^  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere  human  in- 
i<4.7»  ventions,  yea  moral  inllitutions,  fitter  for  headnai 
than  for  chriftians*.  The  faint,  refigned  over  to 
fuperior  guidance,  was  at  full  liberty  to  giaofyaB 
his  appetites,  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of 
pious  zeal.  And,  befides  the  ftrange  corrupdons 
engendered  by  this  ipirk,  it  eluded  and  loofened  iB 
the  ties  of  morality,  and  cave  entire  fcope,  andcTCO 
fan£Hon,  to  the'  feUiffaneis  and  ambition  wUch  lu- 
turally  adhere  to  thi  human  mind. 

The  military  confeflbrs  were  farther  enooungcd 
in  difobedience  tx>  fuperiors,  by  that  fpiritual  pride 
,  to  which  a  miftaken  piety  is  fo  fubjc6t.     They  wctt 
not,  they  faid,  mere  janizaries ;  mercenary  troops 
inlifted  for  hire,  and  to  be  difpofcd  of  at  the  will  of 
their  paymafters  \    Religion  and  liberty  -were  the 
motives  which  had  excited  them  to  arms ;  and  dicy 
had  a  (uperior  right  to  fee  thofe  blcffings,  which 
they   had  purchafed  with  their  blood,  enfuxed  Co 
future   generations.      By  the  fame  title  riiat  the 
prefbyterians,  in  contradi(lin<93pn  to  the  royafiftSi 
had  appropriated  to  themielves  the  epithet  ofgcdljh 
,    or  the  well'affeSed'^y  the  independents  did  now,  in 
contradiftin6tion  to   the  pre/byterians,  aflume  this 
magnificent  appellation,  and  arrogate  all  the  afcen- 
dant  "which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Hearing  of  parties  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  being  informed  that  the  minority  were  iiiends 
to  tht  army,  the  majority  enemies  $  the  troops  na- 
turally interefted  themfelves  in  that:  dimgeroos  dif- 
tinftion,  and  were  eager  to  give  the  foperiority  to 
their  partifans.  Whatever  hardlhips  they  under- 
•went,  though  perhaps  derived  from  inevitable  ne- 
ceffity,  were  afcribedto  a  fettled  defign  of  opprcff- 
ing  them,  and  refentcd  as  an  c^ft  of  rfic  animoGty 
and  malice  of  their  advcrfaries. 

1  R^rti.  vol.  vj.  p.  1 3+,  •  IbiiYoU  yji,  p.  s^5* 

V  ibid.Tol.vii.p.  474. 
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Notwithstanding   the  great  revenue,  which  chap. 
accrued  from  taxes,  aflcflments,  fequeftratiohs,  and  ^^^^ 
compofitions,  confiderable  arrears  were  due  to  the     1647. 
armyi  and  many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  of- 
ficers, had  near  a  twelvemonth's  pay  ftill  owing 
diem.    The  army  fufoefted,  that  this  deficiency 
was  purpoiely  contrived  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
live  at  free  quarters  ^  and  by  rendering  them  odious  to 
the  country,  lerve  as  a  pretence  for  difbanding, 
thenv     When  they  faw  fuch  members  as  were, 
employed  in  committees  ^d  civil  offices,  accumu-. 
late  fortunes,  they  accufed  them  of  rapine  and  pub- 
lic plunder.    And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by 
the  commons  for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  fol- 
diers  dreaded,  that,  after  they  fhould  be  difbanded 
or  embarked  for  Ireland,  their  enemies,  who  pre* 
dominated  in  the  two  houfes,  would  entirely  de- 
fraud them  of  their  right,  and  opprefs  them  with 
impunity. 

On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  firft  commo-  Mutiny  of 
tiona  begin  in  the  army.    A  petition,  addrefled  to  *^^  ^^^* 
Fairfiuc  the  general,  was  handed  about }  craving  an 
indemnity,  and  that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any 
illegal  adions,  of  which,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war,  the  fbldiers  might  have  been  guilty  $  together 
with  fatisfaftion  in  arrears,  freedom  from  prcfling, 
relief  of  widows  and  maimed  foldiers,  and  pay  till 
diibanded"^.    The  comnK)ns,  aware  of  what  com- 
buftible  materials  the  army  was  compofed,  were 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence.    Such  a  combination, 
they,  knew,  if  not  checked  in  its  firft  appearance, 
muft  be  attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences,  and  muft  foon  exalt  the  military  above  the  l^^ 
civil  authority.    Befides  fummoning  ibme  officers  March  39. 
fo  anfwer  for  this  attempt,  they  immediately  voted, 
that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to  pu; 
conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obftruft  the 
relief  of  Ireland;  and  they  threatCHed  to  proceed 

*  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xv,  p.  34.*. 
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c  H  A  Pi  againft  the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the  ftate, 
\j^-^\^  ^"^  difturbcrs  of  public  peace  \  This  declaration, 
1647.  which  may  be  deemed  violent,  efpecially  as  the 
army  had  fome  ground  for  complaint,  produced 
fa::al  efFefts.  The  foldiers  lamented,  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englifhmen  ;  that  they 
were  not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  reprefent  their 
grievances;  that,  while  petitions  from  Effex  and 
tither  places  were  openly  encouraged  againft  the 
army,  their  mouths  were  flopped ;  and  that  they, 
who  were  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were 
reduced,  by  a  faftion  in  parliament,  to  the  moft 
grievous  fervitude. 

In  this  difpofition  was  the  army  found  by  War- 
wic,  Dacres,  Maffey,  and  other  commiflSoners,  who 
were  fent  to  make  them  propofals  for  entering  into 
the  fervice  of  Ireland  *.  Inftead  of  inlifting,  the  ge- 
nerality objefted  ro  the  terms ;  demanded  an  in- 
demnity ;  were  clamorous  for  their  arrears :  And, 
though  they  exprefled  no  diffatisfaftion  againft  Skip- 
pon,  who  was  appointed  commander,  they  difco- 
vered  much  ftronger  inclination  to  fervc  under  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwel*.  Some  officers,  who  were  of 
the  prefbyterian  party,  having  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  this  fervice,  could  prevail  on  very  few  of 
the  foldiers  to  inlift  under  them.  And,  as  thefe 
officers  lay  all  under  the  grievous  reproach  of  defert- 
ing  the  army,  and  betraying  the  interefts  of  their 
companions,  the  reft  were  farther  confirmed  in 
that  confederacy,  which  they  had  fecretly  formed  ^ 
i  To  petition  and  remonftratc  being  the  moft  cau- 
tious method  of  conducing  a  confederacy,  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  was  figned  by  near  200  of. 
ficers ;  in  which  they  made  their  apology  with  a 
very  imperious  air,  aflerted  their  right  of  petition- 
ing,   and  complained  of  that   imputation   thrown 


/  Pari,  Hift,  vol.  xv.  34.4^  »  Rufh,  vol.  vii.  p.  4.57. 

'  lbid«  vol.  vii.  p«  ^5^.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  461.  556, 
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upon  them  l^ 'the  former  declaration  of  the  lower  chap, 
houfe  ^.     The  private  men  likewife  of  fome  rcgi-  .       _'^ 
ments  lent  a  letter  to  Skippon  j  in  which,  together     1647. 
with  infilling  on  the  lame  topics,  they  lament,  that 
defigns  were  formed  againft  them  and  many  of  the 
godly  party  in  the  kingdom ;  and  declare,  that  they 
could  not  engage  for  Ireland,  till  they  were  fatisfied 
in  their  cxpc&ations,    and   had  their  juft  defires 
granted  ^.     The  army,  in  a  word,  felt  their  power, 
and  rcfolved  to  be  niiafters. 

The  parliament  too  refolvcd,  if  poffible,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  dominion ;  but  being  deftitute  of  power* 
and  not  retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  eafy 
for  them  to  employ  any  expedient  which  could 
contribute  to  their  purpofe.  The  expedient  which 
they  now  made  ufe  of,  was  the  worft  imaginable.  They 
fent  Skippon,  Cromwel,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood, 
to  the  head-quarters  at  Saffron  Weldon  inEffex; 
and  empowered  them  to  make  offers  to  the  army, 
and  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  its  diftempers.  Thefe  7*  May. 
very  generals,  at  leaft  the  three  laft,  were  fecretly 
the  authors  of  all  the  difcontents ;  and  failed  not  to 
foment  thofe  diforders,  which  they  pretended  to 
appeafe.  By  their  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  em- 
braced, which,  at  once,  brought  matters  to  extre- 
mity, and  rendered  the  mutiny  incurable. 

In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter, 
a  military  parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  ^— 
a  council  of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  ap- 
pointed after  the  model  of  the  houfe  of  peers ;  a 
more  free  reprefentative  of  the  army  was  compofcd, 
by  the  eleftion  of  two  -private  men  or  inferior  of- 
ficers, under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each,  troojp 
or  company*.  By  this  means,  both  the  general 
humour  of  that  time  was  gratified,  intent  on  plans 
of  imaginary  republics  \  and  an  eafy  method  con* 

c  Rufh.  yol.  vii.  p.  468.  ^  Idem,  ibid.  p.  4.74. 

^  Idea),  ibid,  p*  4S5.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  43. 
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^  o7  ^'  trived  for  condu£tii^  underhand^  add  prepag^anngs' 

^  __'^  the  fedition  of  the  army. 
964.7.  This  terrible  court,  when  afiembled>  havii^ 
firi):  declared  that  they  found  no  diftmfers  in  the 
army,  but  many  grievance^j  under  which  ic  labour- 
ed, immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament 
unfatisfa<%ory.  Eight  weeks*  pay  alone,  they  Ikid, 
was  promifed ;  a  fmall  part  of  nfty-fix  weeks,  which^ 
they  claimed  as  their  due :  No  vifible  fecurity  was 
given  for  the  remainder :  And  having  beien  declared 
public  enemies  by  the  commons,  they  mig^c  here- 
after be  profecuted  as  fuch,  unlefs  the  dtclaracion 
were  recalled  ^  Before  matters  came  to  this  height, 
Cromwel  had  potted  up  to  London,  on  pretence  <rf 
laying  before  (he  parliament  the  riling  difcoAceHtt 
of  the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  effort  more# 
to  try  the  force  of  their  authority :  They  voted  thac 
all  the  troops^  which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland^ 
fhould  inftantly  be  difbaiided  in  thehr  quarters*.    At 
the  fame  time,  the  council  of  the  army  ordered  a 
general  rendezvous  of  all  tlie  regiments,  inr  order  to 
,  provide  for  their  common  interefts.  And  while  they 
thus  prepared  themfelves  for  oppolition  to  the  par- 
liament, they  llruck  a  blow,  which  at  once  decided 
the  vidlory  in  their  favour. 
3d  June.        A  PARTY  of  fivc  hundred  horfe  appeared  at  Hoi- 
iHzcd^b/    d^nby,  conduced  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been 
Joyce.       a  taylor  by  profefllon ;  but  .was  now  advanced  to  th# 
rank  of  cornet,  and  was  an  aftive  agitator  in  the 
army.    Without  being  oppofed  by  the  guard,  whofc' 
affeftions  were  all  on  their  <ide  j  Joyce  came  into 
the  king^s  prefcncc,  armed  with  piftols,  and  told 
him,  that  he  muft  immediately  go  along  with  him. 
lyhitber?  faid   the   king.      To  the  armjy  replied 
Joyce.  ■   By  ivbal  warrant  ?  afkcd  the  king.    Joyce 


^  Ruft).  vol.  vii.  p.  407.  5C5.     Wkitlockcj  fi.  950. 
t  Ruih.  vol.  YJJ.  p.  4^7* 
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pekred  Cd  the  fddiers,  ^om  he  brooghc  along;  C  A  a  i^« 
fall,  handfijoric,  aod  well  accoutred.  Yottr  V9xnrant^  ^^^\j 
iaid  Charles  fmilhig,  is  writ  in  fair  cbaraffers,  legi^     1647. 
kU  mntkoutjpfllifig^.     The  parRamentary  coiiimif- 
goners  came  into  the  room :   They  alked  Joycc> 
id^ther  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parliament  I  he 
laid.  No:  From  the  general  ?  No:  By  what  author 
my  he  came  ?  He  made  the  fame  reply  as  to  the 
king:  Tiey  would  viritiy  they  fakJ,  $$  Ae  parlia^ 
m$Mt  io  know  their  fltajwre.     Tou  muy  dojoy  replied 
Joyce ;  iut  in  the  mean  time  the  king  mufi  immedi* 
atefy  go  with  me.    Refiftance  wa^  vain.     The  king, 
after  protrafting  the  time  as  long  as  he  could, 
went  into  his  coach;  and  was  fafely  conduced  to 
ike  army,  who  were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous   /_^ 
at  Triplo-Heath,   near  Cambridge.     The  parfia-^      "" 
jncnt,  informed  of  tfiis  event  by  their  commiffionen, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmofl:  conftcrnatron  *.    - 

F^raFAX  himfelf  was  no  lefs  furprifed  at  the 
lung's  arrival.  That  bold  meafure,  executed  by 
Joyce,  had  never  been  communicated  to  the  gene- 
jzL  The  orders  were  entirely  verbal )  and  no  body 
avowed  them.  And  while  everyone  aifeded  afto^ 
Diflmient  at  the  enterprife,  Cromwel,  by  whofe 
council  it  had  been  direddd,  arrived  from  London^ 
wA  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 

Tnis  artful  and  audacious  confpiratCMr  had  con-> 
du&ed  himfelf  in  the  parliament  with  fuch  profound 
diffimulation,  with  fuch  refined  hypocrify,  that  he 
had  long  deceived  thofe,  who,  being  themfelves  very 
dexterous  practitioners  in  the  fame  arts,  fhould  na^ 
turally  have  entertained  the  more  fufpicion  againft 
others.  At  ^very  intelligence  of  diforders  in  the 
army,  he  was  moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  grief 
and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly  :  He  lanwnted  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country :  He  advifed  every  vio- 
lent meafure  for  furpreffing  the  mutiny;  and  by 

>>  Whitlocke,  p.  154.    Warwick,  p.  299,  '  Rufli.  vol.  vii. 
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CHAP,  thcfe  precipitate  counfels,  at  once  lecmed  to  evince 
u  ^^^\j  ^*^  ^'^'^  finccdty,  and  inflanncd  thofe  difcontents,  of 
164.7,  which  he  intended  to  make  advantage.  He  obteft- 
ed  heaven  and  earth,  that  his  devoted  attachment  to 
the  parliament  had  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the 
army,  that  his  life,  while  among  them>  was  in  the 
utmoft  danger ;  and  he  had  very  narrowly  cfcapcd 
a  confpiracy  formed  to  aflaflinate  him.  But  in* 
formation  being  brought,  that  the  moft  aftivc  of- 
ficers and  agitators  were  entirely  his  creatures,  the 
parliamentary  leaders  fecretly  rcfolved,  that,  next 
day,  when  he  fhould  come  to  the  houfe,  an  accu- 
fation  ihould  be  entered  againfl  him,  and  he  fhould 
be  fcnt  to  the  Tower ''/  Cromwel,  '  who  in  the 
condud  of  his  defperate  enterprifes  frequently  ap- 
proached to  the  very  brink  of  deftruftion,  knew 
how  to  make  the  requifite  turn  with  proper  dex- 
terity and  boldnefs.  Being  informed  of  this  defign, 
he  haftcncd  to  the  camp;  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations,  and  was  inftantly  invefted  with 
the  fupreme  command,  both  of  general  and  army. 

Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  himfelf  for  ca- 
bal, nor  penetration  to  difcover  the  cabals  of  others, 
had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Cromwdl  j  who, 
by  the  beft-coloured  pretences,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  open  fincerity  and  a  fcrupulous  con- 
fcience,  impofed  on  the  eafy  nature  of  this  brave 
and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of  officers  and  the 
agitators  were  moved  altogether  by  Cromwel's  di- 
reftion,  and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army. 
By  his  profound  and  artful  conduit,  he  had  "now  at- 
tained a  fituation,  where  he  could  cover  his  enter- 
,  prifes  from  public  view ;  and  feeming  cither  to  obey 
the  coq^mands  of  his  fuperior  officer,  or  yield  to  the 
movements  of  the  foldiers,  could  fecretly  pave  the 
way  for  his  future  greatnefs.  .While  the  diforders 
of  the  army  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  he  kept  at  a 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  46,* 
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diftance;  left  his  counterfeit  aVeifion anight  throw  a  c  H  AP» 
damp  upon  them,  or  his  fecret  encouragement  be-  ^^^^'  ji 
get  fufpicion  in  the  parliament.     As  foon  as  they      ,647,^  ' 
came  to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the  troopsj  and 
in  the  critical  rhoment,  ftruck  that  important  blow 
of  fcizing  the  king's  perfon,  and  depriving  the  par- 
liament of  any  relource  of  an  accommodation  with 
him.     Though  one  vizor  fell  off,  another  ftill  re- 
mained, to  .cover  his  natural  countenance.     Where, 
delay  was  requifite,  he  could  employ  the  moft  in- 
defatigable patience :  Where  celerity  was  neceflary,       ' 
he  flew  to  a  decifion.     And  by  thus  uniting  in  his 
pcrfon  the  moft  oppofite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  the  moft  contrary  interefts  in  a  fubfervi- 
ency  to  his  fecret  purpofes. 

The  parliament,  though  at  prefent  defencelefi.  The  aiwy 
was  pofleiTed  of  many  refources ;  and  time  might  "'^'l^^^J^ 
eafdy  enable  them  to  refift  that  violence  with  which  l^\\^.    • 
they  were  threatened..     Without  farther  delibera-  menu 
tion,  therefore,  Cromwel  advanced  the  army  upon 
them,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  St.  Albans* 

Nothing  couki  be  more  popular  than  this  ho- 
ftility  which  the  army  commenced  againft  the  |)ar- 
liamenL  As  much  as  that  aflembly  was  once  the 
idol  of  the  nation,  as  much  was  It  now  become  the 
obje<5fc  of  general  hatred  and  averfion. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been 
put  in  execution,  than  till  Effex,  Manchefter, 
Waller,  and  the  other  officers  of  that  party,  -had 
refigned  their  commiffion:  Immediately  after,  it 
wils  laid  afide  by  tacit  conftnt ;  and  the  members, 
iharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among  them, 
proceeded  with  infipunity  in  excrcifing  acts  of  op- 
preffion  on  the  helplefs  nation.  Though  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  fituation  might  ferve  as  an  apology 
for  many  of  their  meafures,  the  people,  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  a  fpecies  of  government,  were  not 
diljpofed  to  make  the  requifite  allowances, 

7  A  SMALL 
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c  ?T^  ^'  A  SMALL  fupply  of  loojooo  pounds^  year  could 
Y^^  '^  never  be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  tbe  jedous 
2^7*  hunnour  of  parliaments;  and  the  Engliih,  of  all 
nations  in  Europe^  were  the  kafi  accuftomed  to 
taxes-:  But  this  parliament,  from  the  commence* 
ment'of'^the  war,  according  to  fome  computadons> 
had  IcTied  in  five  years,  above  forty  milhons^;  yet 
t^ere  loaded  with  debts  and  incumbrances,  which, 
during  that  age,  were  regarded  as  prodigious.  If 
thefe  computations  fhould  be  thou^t  much  ex- 
aggerated, as  they  probably  are",  die  taxes  and 
impofitions  were  certainly  far  higher  than  in  any 
fbrmer  ftate  of  the  Englifh  government;  and  fuch 
popular  exaggerations  are,  at  leaft,  a  proof  of  popu- 
lar difcontents. 

But  the  difpofal  of  this  money  was  no  lefs 
the  objed  of  general  complaint  againft  the  parlia^ 
ment  than  the  levying  of  it.  The  fum  of  jao,ooo 
\f  pounds  they  openly  took,  'tis  affirmed',  and  divided 
among  their  own  members.  The  committees,  to 
whom  the  rpan^^nrient  of  the  diflPerent  branches  of 
revenue  was  entrufted,  never  4)rought  in  their  ac-* 
counts,  and  had  unlirhited  power  of  fecreting  what* 
ever  flims  they  pleafed  from  the  public  treasure  ^ 
Thefe  branches  were  needkfsly  multiplied,  in  order 
to  render  the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  fharc  tho 
advantages  among  greater  numbers,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  frauds  of  which  they  were  univcrfally  firf. 
peaed', 

'  J  Clement  Walkci's  Hiftory  ©f  the  Two  Juntos,  pre/need  to  hi« 
Iliftory  of  Independency^  p.  8.  This  if  ao  author  of  fyitit  aod  in- 
genuity ;  and  being  a  zealous  parliamentarian,  bis  authority  is  very 
conliderabley  notwithfianding  the  air  of  fttirt  which  prevails  in  his 
vM'itings.  This  computatioDy  however,  feems  much  too  large  ^ 
efpecially  as  the  fequeftrations^  daring  the  time  of  war,  could  not  bt 
io  confiderable  as  afterwards. 

ro  Yet  the  fame  fum  precifely  it  afligned  in  anotlier  book,  called 
RoyarTroalury  of  Enjr'and,  p.  i^y, 

*  Clement  Walitcr's  Hiftwy  of  Independency,  p.  3.  i66« 

•  IbMl>  i>.  I.  P  Id.  ibid. 
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The  method  of  ke^ng  accoutics  pra6Hfcd  m  ^  *J^  b. 
the  exchequer,    was  confefledly  the  cxaftcft,  the  |^    ,-,Lf 
moil  ancieoty  the  beft  knowii,  and  the  kail  liabk     i4^^ 
to  fraud.      The  exchequer  was^   for  that  reaiba^     . 
aboliflied,  and  the  revenue  put  imder  the  nianaget.   ^ 
fneat  of  a  commitcee,  who  were  fufc^o£t  to  no  a>n-» 
tsoW 

The  eiccife  was  an  odious  tax^  formerly  unknown  \\ 
10  ihe  oatioii ;  and  was  now  extended  over  pcovi*  I 
(ionsy  and  the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  Near  . 
one  Mf  of  the  goods  andxfaattels>  and  at  leaft  one 
halfofdielands>^  rents,  ^nd  revenues  of  die  king- 
<lom  had  been  fe^eflered.  To  great  numbers  of 
royaKfts,  all  redrefs  from  thefe  miueftrations  was 
refufed:  To  the  reft,  the  rennedy  could  be  obtained 
only  by  paying  large  compofidons  and  fubfcribing 
the  covenant,  which  they  abhorred*  Befides  pitying 
the  ruin  and  deiblacion  of  ib  many  ancient  and  ho- 
noufable  families}  indifierent  ipedators  could  not 
hut  Uame  the  hardfhip  of  punifhing  with  &ch  feve* 
rky,  a6btons  which  the  law  in  its  uuial  and  moft  un^ 
<li^Jted  interppetation  Arifiiy  required  of  eveiy 

The  feverities  too,  exerctied  againft  the  epifcopal 
-clergy,  naturally  afieded  the  royaliils,  and  even  all  ^ 
men  Q^  candour,  in  a  fen(H)le  manner.  By  the  moft 
moderate  computadon  %  it  appears,  that  above  one 
JialTof  the  eftablilhed  ckrgy  had  been  turned  out  to 
beg^ry  and  want,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  ad-  l--" 
hemg  to  the  civil  and  religious  principles  in  which 
•tlicy  had  been  educated ;  and  for  their  attachment 
to  thoie  laws  under  whofe  countenance  they  had  at 
ftft  t^mbraced  that  pro&flion.  To  renounce  epif-- 
copacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  to  fubfcribe  the  cove« 

^  Cientst  Walker**  Htftoiy  of  Indcpendei^cy,  f.  %• 
'  See  John  Walioer^s  Attemiit  towaurds  •ccovering  as  Account  of 
^  Numfacn  aad  SdF(mn|;t  ot  die  CJergy.  The  ^liamem  pre« 
traded  to  leatc  tiM  feoueftKed  clergy  a  nfth  of  dMu:  revenue  $  but 
^author  nukes  it  fufficacntly  appear^  that  this  pfovifioo,  imall  as 
it  is,  was  never  reguiarly  paid  the  ejected  clergy, 

13  r^antj 
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•c  "A  P.  ^arit,  were  the  only  terms  which  could  favc  them 
4|_  - J^*_y  from  fo  rigorous  a  face;  and  if  the  Icaft  mark  of 
1647.     malignancy,   as  it  was  calledi  or  affection  to  the 
king,  who  fo  entirely  loved  them,  had  ever  efcaped 
their  lips,  even  this  hard  choice  was  not  permitted. 
•The  facred  charader,  which  gives  the  priefthood 
fuch  authority  over  mankind,  becoming  more  ve- 
nerable from  the  fuflPcrings  endured,  for  the  fake  of 
principle,  by  thefe  diftreflcd  royalifts,   aggratated 
-the  general  indignation  againft  their  perfecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  moft  univcrfal  complaint 
was,  the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the 
country-committees.  During  the  war,  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  thefe  courts  was  excufed,  from  the 
^^^plea  of  neceflity :  But  the  nation  was  reduced  to 
defpair,  when  it  faw  neither  end  put  to  their 
duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  authority.  Thefe 
could  fequefter,  fine,  imprifon>  and  corporally  pu- 
nilhi  without  law  or  remedy.  They  interpofed  in 
queftions  of  private,  property.  Under  colour  of 
•malignancy,  they  exercifed  vengeance  againft  their 
private  enemies.  To  the  obnoxious,  and  ibme- 
times  to  the  innocent,  they  fold  their  prote6tion. 
And  inftcad  of  one  ilar-chamber,  which  had  been 
aboliQied,  a  great  nuniber  were  anew  erefted,  for- 
tified with  better  pretences,  and'  armed  with  more 
unlimited  authority  •. 

Could  any  thing  have  incrpafed  the  indignation 
againft  that  flavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  die 
too  eager  purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen,  it  muft 
'  have  been  the  refledion  on  the  pretences  by  which 
the  people  had  fo  long  been  deluded.  The  fandi- 
fied  hypocrites,  who  called  their  oppreflions  the 

•  Clement  Walker's  Hlftory  of  Independency,  p.  5.  Hollis  glycs 
the  fame  reprefcntation  as  Walker  of  the  plundering,  oppreflions,  and 
tyranny  of  the  parliamen* :  Only,  inltead  of  laying  the  fault  on  both 
parties,  as  Walker  does,  he  afcribea  it  folely  to  the  independent  fic- 
tion. The  preibyterians,  indeed,  being  commonfy  denominated  the 
modern  inBLrty,  iwould  probably  be  more  inofFenfire,  See  Rttih. 
vol.  vii.  p.  598.  aiuiParl.  Hilr.  vol.  xv.  p.  a  jo. 
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Ijpoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  rigid  feveritjr  C.  H;A  P. . 
die  dominion  of  the  Eleft,  interlarded  all  their  ini-  ^.Jl!^ 
-quities  with  long. and  fervent  prayers,  faved  them-      1647. 
l^lves  from  blufhing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and 
exerciied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty 
on  men.     An  undifguifed  violence  could  be  for- 
given :  But  fuch .  a  mockery  of  the  underftanding, 
fuch  an  abufe  of  religion^  were,  with  men  of  penc- 
cration>  obji:fts  of  peculiar,  rcfentment. 

The  parliament,  confcious  of  their  decay  in  po- 
pularity, feeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance 
upon  them,  were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  found  all 
their  refources  much  inferior  tp  the  prefent  necef- 
fity,  JLoodon  ftill  retained  a  ftrong  attachment  to 
prefbyterianifm ;  and  its  militia,  which  was  nume- 
rous, and  had  acquired  reputation  in  wars,  had  by  a 
late  ordinajice  been  put  into  hands  in  whoni  the 
parlianient  could  entirely  conhde.  This  militia 
was  now  called  out,-  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines, 
utrhich  bad  been,  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to 
fecure  it  againfl  the  king.  A  body  of  horfe  was 
ordered  to  be  inftantly  levicd>  Many  ^officers,  who 
had  been  calhiered  by  the  new  model  of  the  army, 
offered, their  .fcrvice  to  the  parliament.  An  army 
of  5000  men  lay  in  the  north  under  the  command 
of  general  Pointz,  who  was  of  the  prefbyterian  fac- 
tion i  but  thefe  were  tpo  diftant  to  be  employed  in 
fo  iirgent  a  neceffity.  The.  forces  deftined  for  Ire- 
land were  quartered  in  the  weft;  and,  though 
deemed  faithful  to  the  parliament,  they  alfo  lay  at  a 
ditlance.  Many  inland  garrifons  were  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  fanjie  party  5  but  their  troops,  being 
fp  much  clifperfed,  could  at  prefent  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  fervice.  The  Scots  were  faithful  friends, 
and  zealous  for  prefbytery  and  the  covenant;  but  a 
Jong  time  was  required,  ere  they  could  colleiJ:  their 
forces,  and  march  to  the  alTiftance  of  the  parlia- 
ment. 

In 
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^Lix  ^*      ^^  ^^  li£watic»i,  it  was  iliought  more  prudent  et 

y   .  /^  fubmk,  and  bjr  compliance  to  flop  fljic  fery  of  tbe 
1647.     enraged  army.      The  declaration,    by  which  the 

jth  June,  military  petitioners  had  been  voted  puUic  enemies^ 
was  recalled  and  erafed  from  the  joumaUbook^ 
This  was  the  firft  fymptom  which  the  parliament 
gave  of  fubn^iffion ;  and  the  army,  hoping,  by  ter- 
ror alone,  to  e&6t  all  their  purpofes,  flrof^d  ae 
St.  Albans,  and  entered  into  negotiation  with  their 
mafters. 

Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  mi^ 

},  litary  upon  the  civil  authority.    The  army,  in  Aeir 

ufurpations  on  the  parliament,  copied  exaftly  th€ 
model  which  the  parliament  itfelf  had  &t  them,  in 
their  recent  ufurpationson  the  crown. 

Ev«RY  day  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  IfxnM 
olaim  was  granted,  they  had  another  ready,  ftiil 
more  enormous  and  exorbitant^;  and  were  deter- 
mined never  to  be  fatisfied.  At  firft  they  pie* 
tended  only  to  petition  for  what  concerned  chem^ 
felvcs  as  foldiers;  N^t,  they  muft  have  a  vindica* 
tion  of  their  cbaraAer :  Then  it  was  ncGefiary,  that 
their  enemies  be  punilhed":  At  laft  they  daimeda 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fet- 
tling the  nation''. 

They  prefcrved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  rc- 
fpe£t  to  the  parliament;  but,  in  reality,  infutied 
them  and  tyrannifed  over  them.  That  afiembly, 
they  pretended  riot  to  accufe :  It  was  only  evil 
coiinlellors,  who  feduoed  and  betrayed  it. 

x6thjunc.      TffEY  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven  mem- 
bers, whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with 
-  '    high  trealbn,  as -enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  coun- 


t  Rtiflu  vol.  vii.  p»  s<3)"  547*    Clarendon,  toK  ▼•  p.  45* 
«  Rufh.  vol.  Tii.  p.  509.  V  Ibid.  vol.  vii* 

P*  5^;*  631«    Ibid,  vol,  vui.  .p.  731* 
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fcHors  to  the  parliament.  Their  names  were,  HoUis,  chap. 
fir.  Philip  Stapleton,  fir  William  Lewis,  fir  Toha  .  ^^^'  ^ 
Clotworthy,  fir  William  Waller,  fir  John  Maynard,     1647. 
^afley,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  Nicholas*.  Thefc 
were  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party. 

They  infifted,  that  thefe  members  ftiould  imme- 
diately be  fcqucftered  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown 
into  prifon^  The  commons  replied,  that  they 
could  not,  upon  a  general  charge,  proceed  fo  far  *. 
The  army  obferved  to  them,  that  the  cafes  of  Straf- 
ford and  Laud  were  dired  precedents  for  that  pur- 
pofe*.  At  iaft>  the  eleven  members  themfelves, 
not  to  give  occafion  for  difcord,  begged  leave  to  re- 
tire from  the  houfe ;  and  the  army,  for  the  prefent, 
feemed  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  fubmiflion  **. 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy 
•war  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in 
blood  and  confufion,  they  required,  that  ail  new 
levies  fhould  be  ftopped.  The  parliament  complied 
with  this  demand  ^ 

There  being  no  figns  of  refiftance,  the  army, 
in  order  to  fave  appearances,  removed,  at  the  defire 
of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater  diftance  from  Lx)n- 
don,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Reading. 
They  carried  the  king  along  with  them  in  all  their 
marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himfelf  in  a  better 
fituation  than  at  Holdenby,  and  had  attained  fomc 
greater  degree  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  confideratlon, 
with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  accefs  to  his  prefence:  His 
correfooqdence  with, the  queen  was  not  interrupted : 
His  chaplains  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  the  liturgy :  His  children  were 

*  Ruih.  Tol.  vii.  p.  570.  T  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  572. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  59a.  »  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  594,     Whit- 

locke,  p   159.  *»  Rufti.  vol.  vii.  p.  593,  594. 

c  Ibid.  vol.  vH.  p.  57»«  574* 
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CHAP,  ortcc  allowed  to  vifit  him,  and  they  pafled  a  few 
I  ^\^w  ^^y^  ^^  Caverfham,  where  he  then  ^eflded^  He 
.,6^.7.  had  not  ken  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  his  youngell 
fon,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  fince  he  left  Lon- 
don, at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diforders  • ; 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  fince  he  went  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  army  before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  pleafures  of  a  court  and  the  tu- 
mult of  a  camp,  more  paffionately  loved  his  family, 
than  did  this  good  prince  5  and  fuch  an  inftance  of 
indulgence  in  the  army  was  extremely  grateful  to 
him.  Cromwel,  who  was  witnefs  to  the  meeting 
'  of  the  royal  family,  confeffed,  that  he  never  had 
been  prefent  at  fp  tender  a  fcene  ;  and  he  extremely 
applauded  the  benignity  which  dilplayed  itfelf  in  the 
whole  difpofition  and  behaviour  pf  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
all  parties,  payed  court  to  the  king;  and  fortune,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  calamities,  fecmed  again  to  fmile 
upon  him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming 
fome  accommodation  with  the  army,  addreffed  him 
in  a  more  rcfpedful  ftyle  than  formerly;  and  invit- 
ed him  to  refide  at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his 
afllilance  to  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  The  chief 
officers  treated  him  with  regard,  and  fpake  on  all 
occafions  of  reftoring  him  to  his  juft  powers  and 
prerogatives.  In  the  public  declarations  of  the 
army,  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
was  infifted  on  ^  The  royalifts,  every  where,  en- 
tertained hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  monarchy ;  and 
the  favour  which  they  univerfally  bore  to  the  army, 
contributed  very  much  to  difcouragc  the  parliament, 
and  to  forward  their  fubmiflion. 

'  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  59.  57. 

«  When  the  king  applied  to  have  his  childi^n,  the  parliament  al- 
ways told  him,  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  London,  both  of 
tiieir  bodies  and  Ibuls,  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford.  Pari.  Hilt.  vol. 
xjii.  p.  127.  ^  Kuih.  vol.  vii.  p,  590* 
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The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  confequence  he  chap, 
was.     'I'he  more  the  national  confufions  increafcd,  i ^1   '  _j 
the  more  was  he  confident  that  all  parties  would,      1647, 
at  length,  have  recourfe  to  his  lawful  autliority  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  public  diforders,     Tou  can^ 
not  be  without  tne^  faid  he,  on  fev<:ral ,  occafions : 
Tou  cannot  fettle  the  nation  but  by  my  affifiance,     A 
people  without  government  and  without  liberty,  a 
parliament  without  authority,  an  army  without  a 
legal  matter :  Diftraftions  every  where,  terrors,  op- 
preffions,  convulfions :  From  this  fcene  of  confu- 
fion,  which  could  not  long  continue,  all  men,  he 
hoped,  would  be  brought  to  refleft  on  that  anrienn 
government,  under  which  they  and   their  anceilors 
had  lb  long  enjoyed  happinefs  and  tranquillity. 

Thoi/gh  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  pro- 
pofals,  and  expefted  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  oppofite  parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of 
accommodation  with  the  army.  He  had  experi- 
enced the  extreme  rigour  of  the  parliament.  They 
pretended*  totally  to  annihilate  his  authority  :  They 
had  confined  his  perfon.  In  both  thefe  particulars, 
the  army  Ihowed  more  indulgence  *.  He  had  a  free 
intercourfe  with  his  friends.  And  in  the  propofals, 
which  the  council  of  officers  fent  for  the  fettlement 
of  the  nation,  they  infifted  neither  on  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacy,  nor  of  the  punilhment  of  the  roy- 
alifts ;  the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the 
mod  extreme  reluctance :  And  they  demanded,  that 
a  period  Ihould  be  put  to  the  prefent  parliament ; 
the  event  for  which  he  moft  ardently  longed. 

His  conjunction  too  feemed  more  natural  with 
the  generals,  than  with  that  ufurping  affembjy,  who 
had  fo  long  affumed  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate,  and  who  had  declared  their  refolution  ftill  to 
continue  mafters.     By  gratifying  a  few  perfons  with 

i  Warwick,  p.  303,      Pari.  Hlft.  vol.  xvi.  p.  40.       Clarendon, 
>ol.  T.  p.  50, 
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CHAP,  titles  and   preferments,    he  might  draw  ovcr^iitf 
^        '  >  hoped,  the   whole   military  power,  and,  in  an  in- 
1647.      ftanf>  reinftate  himfelf  in  his  civil  authority.     To 
Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  :    To 
Cromwel,  rhe  garter,  the  tide  of  earl  of  Eflcx,  and 
the  command  of  the  army.     Negotiations  to  this 
purpofe  were  fccretly  conduced*      Cromwel   pre- 
tended to  hearken  to  them ;  and  was  well  pieafed  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  an  acconimodatipn,  if  the 
courfe  of  events  (hould,  at  any  time,  render  it  nc- 
ceflary.     And  the  king,  who  had  no  fufpicion  that 
one  born  a  private  gentleman,  could  entertain  the 
daring  ambition  of  feizing   a  fcc^ptre  tranfmittcd 
through  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  mdulged  hopes 
that  he  would,  at  laft,  embrace  a  meailire  which^ 
by  all  the  motives  of  duty,  intereft,and  fafety,  fecm- 
ed  to  be  recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  thcfe  cx- 
pedations,  he  ftill  continued  his  fcheme  of  reducing 
the  parliament  to  fubjedion,  and  depriving  them  a( 
all  means  of  refiftance.  To  gratify  the  army,  th« 
parliament  inverted  Fairfax  with  the  t'tle  of  general 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England  and  Ireland  ^ 
and  entrufted  the  whole  military  authority  to*  a  per- 
fon  who,  though  well  inclined  to  their  fcrvice, 
was  no  longer  at  his  own  difpofal. 

They  voted  that  the  troops  whichy  m  obcdi* 
ence  to  them,  ha5  inliftcdfor  Ireland,  and  deferted 
the  rebellious  army,  Ihould  be  difbanded,  or,  ill 
.  other  words,  be  puniftied  for  their  fidelity.  I'hc 
forces  in  the  north,  under  Pointz,  had  already  mu<- 
tinied  againft  their  general,  and  had  entered  into  an 
affocia^ion  with  that  body  of  the  army  which  was 
fo  fucccfsfully  employed  in  exalting  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority  **. 

That  no  refource  might  remain  to  the  parlia* 
mcnt,  it  was  demanded,  that  the  militia  of  London 

^  Rofli.  vol.  vli.  p.  6io. 
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fKouId  be  changed,  the  preJbyterian  commiflloners  chap. 
difplaccd,  and  the  command  reftored  to  thofe  who,  ,    ^^' 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war/  had  conftantly  exer-      1647. 
cifed  it.     The  parliament  even  complied  with  fo 
violent  a  demand,  andpafleda  vote  in  obedience  tq 
the  army*. 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purpofed  to  tern- 
porife  under  their  prefent  difficulties,  and  they  hoped 
to  find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  recover- 
ing their  authority  and  influence :  But  the  impar 
ticnce  of  the  city  loft  them  all  the  advantage  of  their 
cautious  meafurcs.  A  petition  againft  the  alteration  aoth  July. 
of  the  militia  was  carried  to  Weftminfter,  attended 
by  the  apprentices  and  fcditious  multitude,  who  be- 
fieged  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  commons  5  and  by 
their  clamour,  noife,  and  violence,  obliged  them  to 
reverfe  that  vote,  which  they  had  paflcd  fo  lately. 
When  gratified  in  this  pretenfion,  they  immediately 
difperfcd,  and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty  ^. 

No  fooncr  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  con- 
veyed to  Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  mon. 
tton.  The  two  houfes  being  under  reftraint,  they 
were  i-cfolved,  they  faid,  to  vindicate,  againft  the 
ieditious  citizens,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parlia- 
jnent,  and  reftore  that  aflembly  to  its  juft  freedom 
of  debate  and  counfel,  In  their  way  to  London, 
they  were  drawn  up  on  Hounflaw-heath  j  a  formi- 
dable body,  twenty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  determined, 
without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  purfue  what- 
ever meafures  their  generals  ftiould  diftate  to  them,  • 
Here  the  moft  favourable  event  happened,  to 
quicken  and  encourage  their  advance.  The  fpeakers 
pf  the  two  houfes,  Manchefter  and  Lenthal,  at- 
tended by  eight  peers,  and  about  fixty  commoners, 
having  fccreriy  retired  from  the  city,  prefented 
themfelves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  enligns  of 
their  dignity  j  and  complaining  of  the  violence  put 

1  Rufti.  vol.  vii,  p.  619.  632.  *■  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  641.  64.3. 

Qlareodoo,  vol.  v.  p.  61,    Whitlodce^  p.  ^69.     CI.  Walker,  p.  38. 
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CHAP,  upon  them,  applied  to  the  army  for  defence  and 
^  _\'  I  pfote6tion.  They  were  received  with  ftiouts  and 
1647.  acclamations  :  Refpeft  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the 
parliament  of  England  :  And  the  army  being  pro- 
vided with  fo  plaufible  a  pretence,  which,  in  all  pub- 
lic tranfaftions,  is  of  great  confequence,  advanced 
to  chaftife  the  rebellious  city,  and  to  reinftate  the 
violated  parliament  \ 

*  Neither  Lenthal  nor  Manchefter  were  efteemed 
independents ;  and  fuch  a  ftep  in  them  was  unex- 
pefted.  But  they  probably  forefaw,  that  the  army 
muft,  in  the  end,  prevail ;  and  they  were  willing  to 
pay  court  in  time  to  that  authority,  which  began  to 
predominate  in  the  nation. 

TfiE  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporifing 
meafuies,  and  obliged  to  refign,  at  once,  or  combat 
for  their  liberty  and  power,  prepared  themfelves 
with  vigour  for  defence,  and  determined  to  refiift  the 
violence  of  the  army.  The  two  houfes  immediately 
chofe  new  fpeakers,  lord  Hunfdon,  and  Henry 
Pelham  :  They  renewed  their  former  orders  for  en- 
lifting  troops :  They  appointed  Mafley  to  be  com- 
mander :  They  ordered  the  trained  bands  to  man 
the  lines  :  And  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
refounded  with  military  preparations"*. 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army 
flopped  or  retreated,  the  fhout  of  Ofte  and  ally  ran 
with  alacrity,  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  among  the 
citizens  :  When  news  came  of  their  advancing,  the 
cry  of  Treat  and  capitulatCy  was  no  lefs  loud  and 
vehement ".  The  terror  of  an  univerfal  pillage, 
and  even  maffacre,  had  feizcd  the  timid  inhabit- 
ants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainfborow,  being  fcnt 
by  the  general  over  the  river,  prefented  himfelf  be- 
fore Southwark,  and  was  gladly  received  by  fomc 


'   Riifli,  vol.  viii.  p.  750.     Clarcmbn,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 
»  Rulh.  vol.  vii.  p.  646.  n  Whitlocke,  p.  265. 
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foldiers,  who  were  quartered  there  for  its  defence, 
and  who  were  rcfolved  not  to  feparate  their  interefts  _ 
from  thofe  of  the  army.  It  behoved  then  the  par-  164.7. 
liament  to  fubmit.  The  army  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  city  ;  but  preferved  the  greateft  order, 
decency,  and  appearance  of  humility.  They  con- 
duced to  Weftminfter  the  two  fpeakers,  wlio  took 
their  feats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accufed  as  authors  of 
the  tumult,  were  expelled  -,  and  moft  of  them  re* 
tired  beyond  fea :  Seven  peers  were  impeached : 
The  mayor,  one  fheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  fent 
to  the  Tower :  Several  citizens  and  officers  of  the 
militia  committed  to  prifon :  Every  deed  of  the 
parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of  the  tumult  till 
the  return  of  the  fpeakers:  The  lines  about  the 
city  levelled  :  The  militia  reftored  to  the  independ- 
ents: Regiments  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  The  army 
Meufe  :  And  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a  re-  fuUtiueihe 
gular  formed  fervitude,  a  day  was  appointed  of  fo-  ^enu* 
lemn  thankfgiving  for  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty  •. 
The  independent  ^party  among  the  commons  ex- 
ulted in  their  viftory.  The  whole  authority  of  the 
nation,  they  imagined,  was  now  lodged  in  their 
hands  j  and  they  had  a  near  profped  of  moulding 
the  government  into  that  imaginary  republic  which 
had  long  been  the  objeft  of  their  wifhes.  They  had 
fccredy  concurred  in  all  ^croachments  of  the  mili- 
tary upon  the  civil  power ;  and  they  expefted,  by 
the  terror  of  the  fword,  to  impofe  a  more  perfeft 
fyftem  of  liberty  on  the  relu6tant  nation.  All  parties, 
the  king,  the  church,  the  parliament,  the  prefbyte- 
rians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  thefe  diforders  :  But  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  this  delufion  of  the  independents  and  republi- 
cans was,  of  all  others,  the  mbft  contrary  to  com- 
mon fcnfc  and  the  cftablilhed  maxims  of  policy, 

•  Ruihworth,  vol.  viii.  p.  797,  798,  &c. 
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CHAP.  Yet  were  the  leaders  of  that  party.  Vane,  Ficnnes„ 
yj^^^'  1  St.  John,  Martin,  the  men  in  England  the  moft 
J647.  celebrated  for  profound  thought  and  deep  contri- 
vance ;  and  by  their  well-coloured  pretences  and 
profeffions,  they  had  over-reached  the  whole  nation. 
To  deceive -fuch  nnen,  would  argue  a  (uperlativc  ca- 
pacity in  Cromwel ;  were  it  not  that,  befides  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  dark,  crooked  coun- 
cils and  true  wifdom,  an  exorbitant  pafTion  for  rule 
and  authority  will  make  the  moft  prudent  overlook 
the  dangerous  confequenccs  of  fuch  meafures  as  fecm 
to  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  their  own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  eftabliflied  their 
dominion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to 
bring  the  king  to  Hampton-court ;  and  he  Iived,_ 
for  fomc  time,  in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of 
dignity  and  freedom.  Such  equability  of  temper 
did  he  poffefs,  that,  during  all  the  variety  of  fortune 
which  he  underwent,  no  difference  was  perceived  in 
his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  and  though  a  pri- 
foner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moft  inveterate  enemies^, 
he  fupportcd,  towards  all  who*approached  him,  the 
majefty  of  a  monarch  -,  and  that  neither  with  lefs 
nor  greater  ftate  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to 
maintain,  his  manner,  which  was  not  in  itfelf  po- 
pular nor  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from  its 
great  meeknefs  and  equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him, 
and  prefented  him  with  the  feme  conditions  which 
they  had  offered  at  Newcaftle.  The  king  declined 
accepting  them,  and  defired  the  parliament  to  take 
the.  propofals  of  the  army  into  confideration,  and 
make  them  the  foundation  of  the  public  fettlATlent^ 
He  ftill  entertained  hopes  that  his  negotiations  with 
the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs ; 
though  every  thing,  in  that  particular,  daily 
bore  a  worfe  afpeft.  Moft  hiftofiana  have  thought 
that    Cromwel    never  was  fincere  in  his  profcf- 

/  9  Rufli.  vol.  viii.  p.  8x0. 
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•fions;  and  that,  having  by  force  rendered  himfelf  ^ltv"^' 
mafter  of  the  king^s  perfon,  and,  by  fair  pretences,  ^       '^ 
acquired  the  countenance  of  the  r6yalifts,  he  had     1647. 
employed  thefc  advantages  to  the  enflaving  of  the 
parliament :  And  afterwards  thought  of  nothing  bu| 
the  cftablilhment  of  his  own  unlimited  authority,    ' 
with  which  he  efteemed  the  reftoration,  ar^d  even 
life  of  the  king,   altogether  incompatible.      This 
opinion,  fo  much  warranted  by  the  boundlefs  am- 
bition and  profound  diffimulation  of  his  charafter, 
meets  with  ready  belief;  though  it  is  more  agreea- 
ble tb  the  narrownefs  of  human  views,    and  the 
darknefs  of  futurity,  to  fuppofe,  that  this  daring 
ufurper  was  guided  by  events,  and  did  not  as  yet 
forefee,  with  any  affurance,'  that  unparalleled  great- 
nefe  which  he  afterwards  attained.     Many  writers     . 
of  that  age  have  aflerted  %  that  he  really  intended 
to  make  a  private  bargdn  with  the  king ;  a  meafure 
which  carried  the  riioft  plaufible  appearance  both 
for  his  fafety  and  advancement :  But  that  he  found 
infuperable  difficulties  in  reconciling  to  it  the  wild 
humours  of  the  army.     The  horror  and  antipathy 
of  thelfe  fanatics  had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully 
fomented  againft  Charles ;  and  though  their  prin- 
ciples were  on  all  occafions  eafily  warped  and  eluded 
by  private  intereft,  yet  was  fonde  colouring  requi- 
fite,  and  a  flat  contradiftiort  to  all  formei-  profef- 
fions  and  tenets  could  not  fafely  be  pi"opofed  to 
them.     It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  Cromwel  made 
ufe  of  this  reafon,  why  he  admitted  rarely  of  vifits 
from  the  king's  friftnds,  and  Ihowed  Ifefs  favour  than 
formerly  to  the  royal  eaufe.   The  agitators,  he  faid, 
had  rendered  him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had  re- 
prefent&d  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  fake  of 
private  intereft,  was  ready  to  betray  the  caufe  of 
God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.    De- 
fperatc  projefts  too,  he  aflerted  to  be  fecretly  form- 
ed, for  the  murder  of  the  king ;  and  he  pretended 
'  i  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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much  to  dread  left  all  his  authority,   and  that  of 

the  commanding  officers,  would  not  be  able  to  rc- 

16^7.^  ftrain  thefe  enthufiafts  from  their  bloody  purpofes  ^ 
Intelligence  being  daily .  brought  to  the  king, 
of  menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators ;  he  began 
to  think  of  retiring  from  Hampton- court,  and  of 
putting  himfelf  in  fome  place  of  fafety.  The 
guards  were  doubled  upon  him :  The  promifcuous 
concourfe  of  people  reftrained :  A  more  jealous 
care  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon:  All,  under 
colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger;  but  really 
with  a  view  of  making  him  uneafy  in  his  prefent 
fituation.  Thefe  artifices  foon  produced  tJie  in- 
tended efFeft.  Charles,  who  was  naturally  apt  to 
be  fwayed  by  counfel,  and  who  had  not  then  accefs 
to  any  good  counfel,  took  fuddenly  a  refolution  of 
withdrawing  himfelf,  though  without  any  concerted, 
at  leaft  any  rational,  fcheme  for  the  future  difpofal 
nth  Nov.  of  his  perfon.  Attended  only  by  fir  John  Berkeley, 
Afliburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton- 
court;  and  his  efcapc  was  not  discovered  till  near 
an  hour  after ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  direfted  to  the  par- 
liament, to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who 
had  attended  him  "•  All  night  he  travelled  through 
the  foreft,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  feat 
of  the  carl  of  Southampton's,  where  th6  countels 
dowager  refided,  a  woman  of  honour,  to  whom 
the  king  knew  he  might  fafely  entruft  his  perfon. 
Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  the 
fea-coafti  and  exprefTed  great  anxiety,  that  a,  fhip 
which  he  feemed  to  look  for,  had  not  arrived  i  and 
thence,  Berkeley  and  Leg,  who  were  not  in  the 
fecret,  conjeftured,  that  his  intention  was  to  tranf- 
port  himfelf  beyond  fea. 
The  king  The  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
flics  to  the  cealed  at  Tichfield:  What  meafure  fhould  next  be 
Wight,      embraced  was  the  queftion.     In  the  neighbourhood 

'  Cla^cndonj  vol.  v.  p.  76.  *  Ruih.  vol.  viii.  p.  871. 
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lay  the  iQe  of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  go- 
vernor. This  man  was  entirely  dependent  Son 
Cromwel.  At  his  recommendation  he  had  married  1647 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  Hampden,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
wel's,  and  whofe  memory  was  ever  refpefted  by 
him.  Thefe  circumftances  were  very  unfavourable : 
Yet,  becaufe  the  governor  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, the  king's  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  good  charafter  in  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  have  recourfe  to  him,  in  the  prefent  exi- 
gence, when  no  other  rational  expedient  could  be 
thought  of.  Afhburnham  and  Berkeley  were  dif- 
patched  to  the  ifland.  They  had  orders  not  to  in- 
form Hammond  of  the  place  where  the  king  was 
concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  promife 
from  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  though  the 
parliament  and  army  fhould  require  him;  but  to 
reftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  proteft 
him.  This  promife,  it  is  evident,  would  have 
been  a  very  flender  fecurity :  Yet  even  without  ex- 
afting  it,  Afhburnham,  imprudently,  if  not  trea- 
chcroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Tichfield;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  in  his  hands, 
and  to  attend  him  to  Carilbroke-caftle  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  where,  though  received  with  great  demon- 
ftrations  of  refpedb  and  duty,  he  was  in  reality  a 
prifoner. 

Lord  Clarendon*  is  pofitive,  that  the  king,- 
when  he  fled  from  Hamptpn-court,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  this  ifland ;  and  indeed  all  the  cir- 
cumftances of  that  hiftorian's  narrative,  which  wc 
have  here  followed,  ftrongly  favour  this  opinion.  But 
there  remains  a  letter  of  Charles's  to  the  earl  of 
Laneric,  fecretary  of  Scotland ;  in  which  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  that  meafure  was  voluntarily  cm- 
braced;  and  even  infinuates,  that,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  he  might  have  been  in  Jerfey  or  any  other 

^  P.  79,  80,  Sec. 
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CHAP,  place  of  Tafcty ".     Perhaps,  he  ftill  confided  in  the 

^^'^'    ,  promifes  of  the  gcnef als ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  that 

^e^7.      if  he  were  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  agitators^ 

by  which  his  life  was  immediately  threatened,  they 

would  execute  what  they  had  fo  often  promiied  iq 

his  favour. 

Whatever  maybe  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for 
it  is  impoffible  fully  to  afcertain  the  truth ;  Charles 
never  took  a  weaker  ftep,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to 
Cromwel  and  all  his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged 
in  a  place,  removed  from  his  partifans,  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  army,  whence  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  deliver  him,  either  by  force  or  artifice.  And 
though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  Cromwel, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  to  have  fent  him  thither;  yet 
fuch  a  meafure,  without  the  king*s  confent,  would 
have  been  very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with  fomo 
danger.  That  the  king  fhould  voluntarily  throDf 
himfelf  into  the  fnare,  and  thereby  gratify  his  im- 
placable perfecutors,  was  to  them  ah  incident  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  and  proved  in  the  ilTue  very  fatal 
10  him, 

Cromwel  being  now  entirely  mafter  of  the  par- 
liament, and  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon,  applied  himfelf 
ferioufly'to  quell  thofe  diforders  in  the  army,  which 
he  himfelf  had  fo  artfully  raifed,  and  fo  fuccefsfully 
employed  againft  both  king  and  parliament.  In 
order  to  engage  die  troops  into  a  rebellion  againft 
(heir  maftcrs,  he  had  encouraged  an  arrogant  fpirit 
among  the  inferior  officers  and  private  men ;  and 
the  camp,  in  many  refpefts,  carried  more  the  ap- 
.  pearance  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themfelves  were  forrncd  into  a  kind  of 
republic ;  and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for 
the  ff  ttlement  of  the  ftate,  were  every  day  the  topics 
of  converfation  among  thefe  armed  legiflators* 
Royalty  it  was  agreed  to  abolifti :  Nobility  muft  be 

^  See  note  [D]  at  the  eod  of  the  volume. 
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fet  fifide :  Even  all  ranks  of  nien  be  levelled ;  and 
an  univerfal  equality  of  property,    as  well  as   of 
power,    be  introduced  among  the  citizens.      The  ^  i$^ 
feints,  they  faid,  were  the  fait  of  the  earth :  An  en- 
tire parity  had  place  among  the  eleft :  And,  by  the 
fame  rule,  that  the  apoftles  were  exalted  from  the 
moft  ignoble  profeflions,  the  meanell  fentinel,  if  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard 
with  die  greateft  commander.     In  order  to  wean 
the  foldiers  from  thefe  licentious  maxinis,  Cromwel 
had  iffued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  meetings  of 
the  agitators  j  and  he  pretended  to  pay  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  parliament,  whom,  being  now  fully 
reduced  to  fubjeftion,  he  purpofed  to  make,  for  the 
future,  the  inftruments  of  his  authority.     But  the 
Levellersy  for  fo  that  party  in  the  army  was  called, 
having  experienced  the  fweets  of  dominion,  would 
not  fo  eafily  be  deprived  of  it.     They  fecretly  con- 
tinued their  meetings:    They  afferted,    that  their 
officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  ftate, 
needed  reformation:    Several  regiments  joined  in 
feditious  remonftranccs  and  petitions ''.     Separate 
rendezvoufes    were  concerted:    And   every  thing 
tended  to  anarchy  and  confufion.     But  this  diftem- 
per  was  foon  cured  by  the  rough,  but  dextrous> 
.  hand  of  Cromwel.     He  chofe  the  opportunity  of* 
a  review,  that  he  might  difplay  the  greater  boldnefs 
and  fpread  the  terror  the  wider.     He  feized  the 
ringleaders  before  their  companions:  Held  in  the 
field  a  council  of  war :  Shot  one  mutineer  inftantly : 
And  ftruck  fuch  dread  into  the  reft,  that  they  pre- 
fently  thr^  down  the  fymbols  of  fedition,  wliich 
they   had  difplayed,    and  thenceforth  returned  to 
their  wonted  difcipline  and  obedience  *• 

Cromw£l  had  great  deference  for  the  counfcls 
of  Iretoni  a  nnan  who,  having  grafted  the  foldier 
on  the  lawyer,    the  ftatefman  on  the  faint,   had 

^  Ru(h.  vol.  viii.  p.  845.  S59. 

<  Idem,  ibid.  p.  {75.     Claitndon,  vol.  tr.  p.  87, 
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CHAP,  adopted  fuch  principles  as  were  fitted  to  introduce 
^^'^'^  the  fcvereft  tyranny^,  while  they  feemed  to  encourage 
1647.      the   moft    unbounded    licenfe    in   human   fociety. 
Fierce  in  his  nature,  though  probably  fincere  in  his 
intentions ;  he  purpofcd  by  arbitrary  power  to  efta- 
.    blilh  liberty,    and,  in  profecution  of  his  innagined 
~^  religious   purpofes,    he  thought   himfelf  difpenfed 
from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  by  which 
inferior  mortals  mi^ft  allow  thcmfelves  to  be  go- 
verned.    From   his  fuggeftion,    Cromwel   fecretly 
called  at  Windlbr  a  council  of  the  chief  officers,  in 
order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlement  of  the 
nation,  and  the  future  difpofai  of  the  king's  perfon^ 
^In  this  conference,  which  commenced  with  devout 
— prayers,    poured  forth  by  Cromwel   himfelf^    and 
other  infpired  perfons  (for  the  officers  of  this  army 
received  infpiration  with  their  commiffion),  was  fiiit 
opened  the  daring  and  unheard-of  counfcl,  of  bring- 
ing the  king  to  juftice,  and  of  punifliing,  by  a  ju- 
dicial fcntence,   their  fovereign,    for  his  pretended 
tyranny  and  mal-adminiftracion.      While.  Charles 
lived,  even  though  reftrained  to  the  clofeft  prifon, 
confpiracies,    they  knew,    and  infurreftions  would 
never  be  v;anting  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  fo 
extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  party, 
and  whom  the  nation  in  general  began  to  regard 
with  great  afFeftion  and  compaffion.     To  murder 
him  privately  was  expofed  to  the  imputation  of  in- 
juftice  and  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  bafenefs  of 
fuch  a  crime ;  and  every  odious  epithet  of  Trai/or 
and  jfffajin  would,  by  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind, be  undifputably  afcribed  to  the  aftors  in  fuch 
a  villany.     Some  unexpefted  procedure  muft  be  at- 
tempted, which  would  aftoniffi  the  world  by  its  no- 
velty,  would  bear  the  femblance  of  juftice,    and 
would  cover  its  barbarity  by  the  audacioufnefs  of 
the  cnterprifc.     Striking  in  with  the  fanatical  no- 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  v«  p.  91* 
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tions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would  ^  ^^  ^* 
enfure   the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,    and  ^  _   '  ^ 
fcrve  as  a  general  engagement  againft  the  royal  fa-      1647. 
mily,  whom,  by  their  open  and  united  deed,  they 
would  fo  heinoufly  affront  and  injure  *• 

This  meafure,  the;refore,  being  fecretly  refolved 
on,  it  was  requifite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  par- 
liament adopt  it,  and  to  conduft  them  from  vio- 
lence to  violence;  till  this  laft  aft  of  atrocious  ini- 
quity Ihould  feem  in  a  manner  wholly  inevitable. 
The  king,  in  order  to  remove  thofe  fears  and  jea- 
loufics,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded  as  reafons 
for  every  invafion  of  the  conftitution,  had  offered, 
by  a  mclTage  fent  from  Carifbroke-caftle,  to  refign, 
during  his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and 
the  nomination  to  all  the  great  offices;  provided 
that,  after  his  demifc,  thele  prerogatives  Ihould 
revert  to  the  crown*.  But  the  parliament  afted 
entirely  as  viftors  and  enemies;  and,  in  all  their 
tranfaftions  with  him,  payed  no  longer  any  regard 
to  equity  or  reafon.  At  the  inftigation  of  the  inde- 
'pcfndents  and  army,  they  neglefted  this  offer,  and 
framed  four  propofals,  which  they  fent  him  as  prc- 
Kminaries ;  and,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat, 
they  demanded  his  pofitive  affent  to  all  of  them. 
By  one,  he  was  required  to  inveft  the  parliament 
with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years,  together 
with  an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money  Ihould  be 
ncccffary  for  exercifing  it:  And  even  after  the 
twenty  years  (hould  be  elapfed,  they  referved  a  right 
of  rcfuming  the    fame  authority,    whenever  they 

>  The  following  was  a  favourite  text  among  the  enthufiaflt  of  that 
1^  J  "  Let  the  high  praifcs  of  God  be  in  the  mouths  of  his  faints, 
*'  and  a  two-fold  fword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon 
"  the  heathen  and  puniihment  upon  the  people  ;  to  bind  their  kings 
*'  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron  ;  to  execute 
''upon  them  the  judgments  written:  This  honour  have  all  his 
"  faints.*'  Pfalm  cxlix.  vcr.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Hugh  Peters,  the  mad 
chaplain  of  Cromwel,  preached  frequently  upon  this  text. 

*  Jlufli,  vol.  viii.  p.  880. 
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CHAP,  fhould  declare  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  require 
y^^^'_f  it.  By  the  fecond,  he  was  to  rrcal  all  his  proda- 
1647.  matioris  and  declarations  againft  the  parliamcnti 
and  acknowledge  that  affembly  to  have  taken  arms 
in  pheir  jaft  and  neceflary  defence.  By  the  third j 
he  was  to  annul  all  the  a6ls,  and  void  all  the  pa- 
tents of  peerage,  which  had  pafled  the  great  fcal, 
fince  it  had  been  carried  from  London  by  lord- 
keeper  Littleton ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  renounce 
for  the  future  the  power  of  making  peers  without 
confent  of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he  gave  the 
two  houfes  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  pro- 
per :  A  demand  feemingly  of  no  great  importance ; 
.  but  contrived  by  the  independents,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  remove  the  parliament  to  places  where  it 
Ihould  remain  in  perpetual  fubjedtion  to  the  army  **. 
1(548.  Thb  king  regarded  the  pretenfion  as  unufual  and 
exorbitant,  that  he  fhould  make  fuch  conceffions, 
while  not  fecure  of  any  fetclementj  and  fliould 
blindly  truft  his  enemies  for  the  conditions  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  grant  him.  He  required, 
therefore,  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  parliament^ 
.  and  defired,  that  all  the  terms  on  both  fides  ihould 
be  adjufted,  before  any  conceflion,  on  eidier  fide, 
lliould  be  infifted  on.  The  republican  party  in  the 
houfe  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer;  and  openly 
inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  againft  the  perfon  and 
government  of  the  kingj  whofe  name,  hitherto, 
had  commonly,  jn  all  debates,  been  mentioned 
with  fome  degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  feeming 
to  fpeak  the  fcnfe  of  the  army,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  many  thoufand  godly  men,  who  had  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  faid, 
tliat  die  king,  by  denying  the  four  bills,  had  rc- 
fufcd  fafety  and  prote6tion  to  his  people ;  that  their 
obedience  to  him  was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his 
protection  of  them ;  and  that,  as  he  had  failed  on 

b  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  88* 
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his  part,  they  were  freed  ifrom  all  obligarioris  to  CitA?. 
allegiance,  and  niuft  fettle  the  nation,  without  con-  ^  -^^'^ 
fulting  any  longer  fo  mifguided  a  prince  ^  Crom-  1648; 
wel,  after  giving  an  annple  charafter  of  the  valour, 
good  afFeftions,  and  godlinefs  of  the  army,  fub- 
j'oined,  that  it  was  expefted  the  parliannent  fhould 
guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their  own  power 
and  refolutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  people  any 
longer  to  expeft  fafety  and  government  from  an 
obftinate  man,  whofe  heart  God  had  hardened  j  that 
thofc  who  at  the  expence  of  their  blood  had  hi- 
therto defended  the  parliament  from  fo  many  dan- 
gers, would  ftill  continue,  with  fidelity  and  courage, 
to  proteft  them  againft  all  oppofition  in  this  vigor- 
bus  meafure.  "  Teach  them  not,"  added  he,  "  by 
*^  your  neglefting  your  own  fafety  and  that  of  the 
*^  kingdom  (in  which  theirs  too  is  involved),  to 
'^  imagine  themfelves  betrayed,  and  their  interefts 
*^  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  mali(ie  of  an  irrccon- 
^*  cilable  enemy,  whom,  for  your  fake,  they  have 
*'  dared  to  provoke.  Beware  (and  at  theje  wordi 
**  be  laid  bis  band  on  bis /word )y  beware,  left  de- 
*'  fpair  caufe  them  to  feek  fafety  by  fome  other 
*^  means  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not 
*^  how  to  confult  your  own  fafety**."  Such  argu- 
ments prevailed  J  though  ninety-one  members  had 
•  ftill  the  courage  to  oppofe.  It  was  voted,  that  no  isth  Jan^ 
more  addrcffes  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters 
or  meffagcs  be  received  from  him  j  and  that  it  be 
treafon  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two 
houfes,  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  him.  The 
lords  concurred  in  the  fame  ordinance  *. 

By  this  vote  of  non-addrcfles,  fo  it  was  called, 
the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a 
Aieafure  was  fupported  by  a  declaration  of  the  com- 

c  Cl.  Walker,  J).  70.  *  Idem,  ibid. 

«  Rulli.  vol.  viii.  p. '965.  967. 
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C  MX  ^'  ^^"^  '^  j'^^s  violent.     The  blackeft  calumnies  wcr© 

^^  ^  J  j»  there  thrown  upon  the  king ;  fuch  as,  even  in  their 

1648.     famous  remonftrancc,  they  thought  proper  to  omit, 

as  incredible  and  extravagant:  The  poifoning  of  his 

father,    the  betraying  of  Rochelle,  the  contriving 

.    of  the  Irifh  maflacre  ^     By  blading  his  fame,  had 

that  injury  been  in  their  power,  they  formed  a  very 

proper  prelude  to  the  executing  of  violence  on  hia 

pcrC'.i. 

No  fooncr  had  the  king  refufcd  his  affent  to  the 
four  bills,^  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the 
army,  rernoved  all  his  fervants,  cut  off  his  corrc- 
fpondence  with  his  friends,  and  fhut  him  up  in  clofe 
confinement.  The  king  afterwards  (bowed  to  fir 
Philip  Warwick,  a  decrcpid  old  man,  who,  he  faid, 
was  employed  to  kindle  his  fire,  and  was.  the  belt 
company  he  enjoyed,  during  feveral  months  that 
this  rigorous  confinement  lafted  ^.  No  amufement 
was  allowed  him,  nor  fociety,  which  might  relieve 
his  anxious  thoughts :  To  be  fpeedily  poifoned  or 
aflaflinated  was  the  only  profpeft  which  he  had 
every  moment  before  his  eyes :  For  he  entertained 
no  apprehenfion  of  a  judicial  fentence  and  execu- 
tion j  an  event  of  which  no  hiftory  hitherto  fur- 
niihed  an  example.  Meanwhile,  the  parlianoent 
was  very  induftrious  in  publifhing,  from  time  to 
time,  the  intelligchce  which  they  received  from 
Hami^iond;  how  cheerful  the  king  was,  how 
pleafed  with  every  one  that  approached  him,  how 
fatisfied  in  his  "prefcnt  condition  *" :  As  if  the  view 
of  fuch  benignity  and  conftancy  had  not  been  more 
proper  to  inflame,  than  allay,  the  general  compaflion 
of  the  people.  The  great  fource  whence  the  king 
derived  confblatioh  amidft  all  his  calamities,  was 
undoubtedly  religion;  a  principle  which  in  hina 
feems  to  have  contained  nothing  fierce  or  gloomy^ 

f  Rufti.  vol.  viii.  p.  998.    Clarendon,  vol.  r.  p.  93. 
C  Wai^icki  p.  329.  b  Rulh.  vol.  viii.  p.  989. 
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nothing  which  enraged  him  againft  his  adverfaries,  CHAP, 
or  terrified  him  with  the  difnmal  profpeft  of  futurity.  ^^^^^ 
While  every  thing  around  him  bore  a  hoftile  af-      i$^%^ 
pe£t;   while  friends,   family,    relations,    whom  he 
paflionately  loved,  were  placed  at  a  diftance,  and 
unable  to  ferve  him ;  he  repofed  himfelf  with  con- 
fidence in  the  arms  of  that  Being  who  penetrates 
and  fuftains  all  nature,  and  whofe  feverities,  if  re- 
ceived with  piety  and  refignation,  he  regarded  as 
thcTureft  pledges  of  unexhaufted  favour. 

The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  Seconi 
not  in  tranquillity  that  power  which  they  had  ob-  civil  vmf. 
tained  with  fo  much  violence  and  injuftice.  Com- 
binations and  confpiracies,  they  were  fenfible,  were 
every  where  forming  around  them ;  and  Scotland* 
whence  the  king's  caufe  had  received  the  firft  fatal 
difafter,  feemed  now  to  promife  its  fupport  and  af- 
iiftance. 

Before  the  furrcnder  of  the  king's  perfbn  at 
Newcaftle,  and  much  more  fince  that  event,  the 
fubje£ts  of  difcontent  had  been  daily  multiplying 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  independients, 
who  began  to  prevail,  took  all  occafions  ot  mortify- 
ing the  Scots,  whom  the  prefbyterians  looked  on 
with  the  grcateft  affe6tion  and  veneration.  When 
the  Scottifli  commifljoners,  who,  joined  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Englifh  lords  and  commons,  had  ma- 
naged the  war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  propofed 
in  parliament  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities 
^and  good  offices.  The  independents  infifted,  that 
the  words  Good  offices  fliould  be  ftruck  out;  and 
thus  the  whole  brotherly  friendfhip  and  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Scots  rciblved  itfelf  into  an  ac* 
knowlcdgment  of  their  being  well-bred  gendemen. . 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  fub- 
jcftion  of  the  parliament,  the  feizing  of  the  king  at 
Holdenby,  his  confinement  in  Carirt)roke-caftle, 
were  {o  many  blows  fcnfiWy  felt  by  that  nation^  as 
threatening  the  final  overthrow  of  prefbytery,  to  which 
I  2-  they 
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CHAP,  they  were  fo  paflionately  devoted.  The  covenan* 
t^-^^  ^^  profanely  called,  in  the  houfc  of  commons,  art 
i6+«.  almanac  out  of  date  S  and  that  impiety,  though 
complained  of,  had  paflbd  uncenfored.  Inftead  of 
being  able  to  determine  and  eftablilh  orthodoxy  by 
the  (word  and  by  penal  ftacutcs,  they  faw  the  fefta- 
rian  army,  who  were  abfolute  mafters,  claim  an 
unbounded  liberty  of  confcience,  which  the  prefby-- 
terians  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  All 
the  violences  put  on  the  king  they  loudly  blamed, 
as  repugnant  to  the  covenant,  by  which  they  flood 
engaged  to  defend  his  royal  perfon.  And  thofe 
very  aftions  of  jwhich  they  themfelves  had  been 
guilty,  they  denominated  treafon  and  rebellion^ 
when  executed  by  an  oppofite  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Lancric, 
who.  were  fent  to  London,  protefted  againft  the  four 
bills ;  as  containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the 
king's  civil  power^  and  providing  no  fecurity  for 
religion.  They  complained,  that  ndtwichftanding 
this  proteftationj  the  bills  were  (till  infilled  on  j 
contrary  to  the  folemn  league,  and  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  And  when  they  accompa- 
nied the  Englifti  commiflioners  to  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
they  fecretly  formed  a  treaty  with  the  king,  for 
arming  Scotland  in  his  favour'', 
invfion  Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scot- 
s«!tland.  J^"^'  Tiie  Royaliftsi  who  infilled  upon. the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  king's  authority,  without  any  regard  to 
religious  fefts  or  tenets:  Of  thefe  Montrofe,  though 
abfent,  was  regarded  as  the  head.  The  Rigid  pre/- 
byteriansy  who  hated  the  king,  even  more  than 
they  abhorred  toleration  j  and  who  determined  to 
give  him  ho  aflUlance,  till  he  fliould  fubfcribe  the 
covenant:  Thefe  were  governed  by  Argyle.  The 
Moderate  prejby terians ^  who  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  intcrefts  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and 

'  Cl,  Walker,  p.  So.  ^  CiuYndon,  vqI.  r.  p.  rot. 
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Jioped,    by  fupporting  the    prefbyterian  party  in^H^AP 
England,  to  fupprefs  the  fedlarian  army,    and  to  _ 
reinftate  the  parliament,   as  well  as  the  king,  in      164^8 
their  juft  freedom  and  authority :  The  two  brothers, 
Hamilton  and  Loneric,  were  leaders  of  this  party. 

When  Pendennis  caftle  was  furrcndered  to  the 
parliamentary  army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained 
his  liberty,  returned  into  Scotland;  and  being  ge- 
ncrouQy  determined  to  remember  ancient  favours, 
more  than  recent  injuries,  \\q  immediately  em- 
braced, with  zeal  and  lliccefs,  the  protedion  of  the 
royal  caufe.  He  obtained  a  vote  from  the  Scottifh 
parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  fupport  of  the 
king's  authority,  and  to  call  over  a  confiderable 
body  under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottilh 
forces  in  Ulfter.  And  though  he  openly  protefted, 
that  the  covenant  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  mea* 
fures,  he  fecretly  entered  into  correfpondence  with 
the  Englifh  royalifts,  fir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and 
fir  Philip  Mufgravej,  who  had  levied  confiderabl? 
forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  affembly,  who  fat  at  the  fame  tirpe, 
and  was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  confequence 
of  thefe  meafures,  and  forefaw  that  the  oppofite 
party,  if  fuccefsful,  would  c.ffb6t  the  reftoration  of 
monarchy,  without  the  eftabliftiment  of  prefbytery, 
in  England,  To  join  the  king  before  he  had  fubr 
fcribedthc  covenant  was,  in  their  eyes,  to  reftore 
him  to  his  honour  before  Chrift  had  obtained  his'; 
and  they  thundered  out  anathenr^as  againfl:  every  one 
who  paid  obedience  to  the  parliament.  Two  fu- 
preme  independent  judicatures  were  crefted  in  the 
kingdom;  one  threatening  the  people  with  damna- 
tion and  eternal  torments,  the  other  with  impriibn-- 
ment,  banilhmcnt,  and  military  execution.  The 
people  were  diftradled  in  their  choice ;  and  the  ar-. 
fnament  of  Hamilton's  party,  though  fcconded  by 

J  Wbitlocke,  p,  305* 
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^  Lix  ^'  ^  ^^  ^^^^  power>  went  on  but  flowly.  The  roy- 
*  alifts  he  would  not  as  yet  allow  to  join  him,  left  he 
might  give  offence  to  the  ecclefiaftical  party; 
though  he  fecredy  prooiifed  them  truft  and  prefer- 
ment as  foon  as  his  army  fhould  advance  into  Eng- 
land. 

While  the  Scots  were  making  preparations  for 

the  invafion  of  England,  every  part  of  that  king- 

dom  was  agitated  with  tumults,  infurreftions,  con- 

fpiracies,  difcontents^    It  is  feldom  that  the  people 

V  gain  any  thing  by  revolutions  in  government  j  be- 

l^aufe  the  new  fetdement,  jealous  and  infccure,  muft 

'  commonly  be  fupported  with  more  cxpcnce  and 

feverity  than  the  old :  But  on  no  occafion  was  the 

truth  of  this  maxim  more  fenfibly  felt,  than  in  the 

prefent  fituation  of  England,     Complaints  againft 

'iche  opprcffion  of  Ihip- money,  againft  the  tyranny  of 

jthe  ftar-chamber,  had  roufed  the  people  to  arms : 

;  And  having  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the 

'  <irown,  they  found  themfelves  loaded  with  a  mul- 

I  tiplicity  of  taxes,  formerly  unknown ;  and  fcarcely 

i  an  appearance  of  law  and  liberty  remained  in  the 

^  adriiiniftration.    The  prefbyterians,  who  had  chiefly 

fupported  the  war,  were  enraged  to  find  the  prize, 

juft  when  it  feemed  within  their  reach,  fnatched  by 

violence  from  them.     The  royalifts,  difappointcd 

in  their  expedations,  by  the  cruel  treatment  which 

the  king  now  received  from  the  army,  were  ftrongly 

animated  to  reftore  him  to  liberty,  and  to  recover 

the  advantages  which  they  had  unfortunately  loft, 

I    All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation 

i    at  feeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  power, 

\  and  king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  fub- 

^  jeftion  by  a  mercenary  army.     Many  perfons  of 

family  and  diftinftion  had,  from  the  beginning  of 

the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament :  But  all  thefe 

were,    by  the  new  party,    deprived  of  authority; 

and  every  office  was  entrufted  to  the  moft  ignoble 

part  of  the  nation.     A  bafe  populace  exalted  above 

their 
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their  fuperiora :  Hjrpocrites  cxercifing  iniquity  un-  CHAP, 
dcr  the  vizor  of  religion:  Thcfe  circumftances  pro-  .  ^^!^^ 
mifcd  not  much  liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people ;  and.    t^. 
thefe  were  now  found  united  in  the  fame  ufurpedj 
and  illegal  adminiflration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  combine  in 
their  hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the 
feveral  parties  purfued  were  fo  different,  that  little 
concert  was  obferved  in  their  infurrcftions,  Lang- 
home,  Poyer,  and  Powd,  prcfbyterian  officers,  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the 
firft  that  declared  themfclves  j  and  they  drew  toge- 
ther a  confiderable  army  in  thole  parts,  which  Were 
extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe.  An  infur- 
redlion  was  raifed  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  th^ 
earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  fir  Charles  Lucas, 
fir  George  Lifle,  excited  commotions  in  Effex. 
The  carl  of  Holland,  who  had  feveral  times  chang- 
ed fides  fince  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
endeavoured  to  aflemble  forces  in  Surrey,  Pomfret 
cattle  in  Yorkfhire  was  furprifcd  by  Morrice.  Lang- 
dale  and  Mufgrave  were  in  arms,  and  matters  of 
]^erwic  and  Carlifle  in  the  north. 

What  feemed  the  moft  dangerous  circumftances  .£^,-- 
the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  (eized  the  fleet. 
Seventeen  fliips,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
declared  for  the  king ;  and  putting  Raintt^orow,  their 
admiral,  afliore,  failed  over  to  Holland,  where  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  the  command  of  them*. 

The  Engliih  royalitts  exclaimed  loudly  againil 
Hamilton's  delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  re- 
fined policy  in  the  Scots  -,  as  if  their  intentions  were, 
that  all  the  king's  party  ihould  firtt  be  fupprefled» 
and  the  vidory  remain  folely  to  the  prefbyterians. 
Hamilton,  with  better  reafon,  complained  of  th^ 
precipitate  humour  of  the  Engliih  royalitts,  who,  by 

«»  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  117. 
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/CHAP,  their  ill-timed  infurreftions,  forced  Jiim  to  march  . 
L.^^^-  J  ^^^  ^rmy  before  his  levies,  were  completed,  or  his 
ajL^^     preparations  in  any  forwardnefs* 

r.  No  commotions. beyond  a  tumult  of  the  appren- 
tices, which  was  foon  fuppreffcd,  were  raifcd  in 
tondcfn :  The  terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens 
in  fubjeftion.  The  parliament  was  fo  overawed, 
that  they  declared  the  Scots  to  be  enemies,  and  all 
who  joined  them  traitors.  Ninety  members,  how- 
ever, of  the  lower  houle  had  the  courage  to  diflent 
from  this  vote. 

Cromwel    and    the    military  council  prepared 
themfelvcs  with  vigour. and  condud  for  defence. 
The  eftabliftiment  of  the  army  was  at  this  time 
^6,000  men  j  but  by  enlifting  fupernumcraries,  the 
regiments  were  gready  augmented,  and  commonly 
confifted  of  more  than  double  their  ftated  comple- 
nacnt*".     Colonel  Horton  firft  attacked  the  revolted 
|:roops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  confiderable  de- 
feat.    The  remnants  of  the  vanquifhed  threw  them- 
felves  into  Pembroke,  and  were  there  clofely  be- 
fieged,  and  foon  after  taken,  by  Cromwel.   Lambert 
was  oppofed  to  Langdak  and  Mufgrave   in   the 
north,    and   gained   advantages  over   them.      Sir 
Michael-  Livefey  defeated  the  earl  of  Holland  at 
Kingfton,  and  purfuing  his  viftory,  took  him  pri- 
foner   at  St.  Neots.     Fairfax,  having  routed  the 
Kentifli  royalifts  at  Maidftone,  followed  the  broken 
army :  And  when  they  joined  the  royalifts  of  Effcrx, 
and  threw  themfelves  into  Colchefter,  he  laid  fiege 
to  that  place,  which  defended  itfclf  to  the  laft  ex- 
p-cmity.     A  new  fleet  was  manned,  and  fcnt  out 
pndcr  the  command  of  Warwic,  to  oppofe  the  re- 
volted fhips,   of  which  the  prince  had  taken  the 
command. 

Whii^e  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters, 
the  parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  tQ 

»  Whitlockcj  p,  284, 
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aA  with  its  wonted  courage  and  fpirit.    The  mem-  ^  ha F. 
bcrs,  wl\o  had  withdrawn,  from  terror  of  the  army,  >     ^  '^ 
returned ;  and  infufing  boldnefs  into  their  compa^     1^49^ 
nions,  reftored  to  the  prefbytcrian  party  theafcend- 
ant,  which  it  had  formerly  loft.     The  eleven  im- 
peached members  were  recalled,  and  the  vote,  by 
which  they  were  expelled,  was  reverfed.     The  vote 
too  of  non-addrefies  was  repealed ;  and  commillion- 
crs,  five  peers  and  ten  commoners,  were  fent  to 
Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  treat 
with  the  king'.     He  was  allojyed  to  fummon  fe- 
veral  of  his   friends  and  old  counfellors,  that  he 
might  have  their  advice  in  this  important  tranfac- 
tion  ^.     The  theologians,  on  both  fides,  armed  with 
their  fyllogifms  and  quotations,  attended  as  auxilisi-. 
Ties  \     By  them  the  flame  had  firft  been  raifed  5 
and  their  appearance  was    but   a   bad  prognoftic  ^ 
of  its  extinction.     Any  other  inftruments  leemecj 
^-  better  adapted  for  a  treaty  of  pacification. 

When  the  king  prefented  himfelf  to  this  com-  i«di  Sept, 
pany,  a  great  and  fenfible  alteration  was  remarked  Treaty  of 
in  his  afpedt,  from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before,     ^^^ 
when  he  refided  at  Hampton-court.     The  moment 
his  fervants  had  been  removed,  he  had  laid  afide  all 
care  of  his  perfon,  and  had  allowed  his  beard  and 
hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  difhevelled  and  negle6ted. 
His  hair  was  become  ahnoft  entirely  grey  j  either 
from  the   decline  of  years,  or  from  that  load  of 
ibrrows,    under   which   he    laboured,    and   which, 
though  borne  with  conftancy,  preyed  inwardly  on 
liis  fenfible  and  tender  mind.     His  friends  beheld 
with  compafiion,  and   perhaps   even   his  enemies, 
that  grey  and  difcrowned  beady  as  he  himfelf  terms 
I  it,  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  the  truth  of  the  fen- 

I  timent,  rather  than  any  elegance  of  expreffion,  rcn- 

'  dcrs  very  pathetic  \     Having  in  vain  endeavoured 

«  Clareodoo,  toL  t.  p.  \%o.    Sir  Ed^nard  Walker*t  perfe6l  copiee, 
p.  6.  P  Ibid.  p.  I,  f  Ibjd.  p.  S.  3S«  ^  Burnet*« 
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by  courage  to  defend  his  throne  from  his  armed 
_  adverlarics,    it  now   behovccj    him,    by   reaibning 

^^4$.     and  perfuafion,  to  favc  fome  fragments  of  it  from 
thefc  peaceful,  and  no  lefs  implacable  negotiators. 

The  vigour  of  the  king's  mind,  notwithftanding 
the  fceming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  un- 
broken and  undecayed.  The  parliamentary  com- 
miflloners  would  allow  none  of  his  counfel  to  be 
prefent,  and  refufed  to  enter  into  reafoning  with  any 
but  himfelf.  He  alone,  during  the  tranfaftions  of 
two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  argument 
againft  fifteen  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  capa- 
city in  both  houfesi  and  no  advantage  was  ever  ob- 
.tained  over  him  •.  This  was  the  fcene,  above  all 
others,  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A 
quick  conception,  a  cultivated  underftanding,  a 
chaftc  elocution,  a  dignified  manner ;  by  thefe  ac- 
.complifliments  he  triumphed  in  all  difcufllons  of 
cool  and  temperate  reafoning.  The  king  is  much 
changedy  faid  the  earl  of  Sali/bury  to  fir  Philip 
Warwic ;  He  is  extremely  improved  cf  latt.  No, 
replied  fir  Philip  ;  he  was  always  Jo :  But  you  are 
noiJti  at  lafi  Jenfible  of  it\  Sir  Henry  Vane,  dif- 
courfjng  with  his  fellow- commiflloners,  drew  an  ar- 
gument from  the  king's  uncommon  abilities,  why 
the  terms  of  pacification  mufl:  be  rendered  more 
\  ftridt  and  rigid ".  But  Charles's  capacity  fhone  noc 
^  equally  in  aftion  as  in  reafoning. 

The  firft  point,  infifl:ed  on  by  the  parliamentary 
commiffioners,  was  the  king's  recalling  all  hi* 
,  proclamations  and  declarations  againft  the  parlia* 
ment,  and  the  acknowledging  that  they  -had  taken 
arms  in  their  own  defence.  He  frankly  ofiered 
the  former  concefllon  j  but  long  fcrupled  the  lat- 
ter. The  falfehood,  as  well  as  indignity,  of  that 
acknowledgment,  begat  in  his  breaft  ixx  extreme  re- 

•  MefKcrt's  Memoirs,  p.  71.  *  Warwick,  p.  i%^ 
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ladance  againfl:  it.  The  king  had,  no  doubt,  in  C  H  A  p. 
fomc  particulars  of  moment,  invaded,  from  a  feem-  ^  ^^' 
ing  nccefljty,  the  privileges  of  his  people:  But  154J, 
having  renounced  all  claim  to  thefe  ufurped  powers, 
having  confelTed  his  errors,  and  having  repaired 
every  breach  in  the  conftitution,  and  even  erefted 
new  ramparts,  in  order  to  fccure  it  i  he  could  nq 
longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be  re- 
prefented  as  the  aggreflbr.  However  it  might  be 
pretended,  that  the  former  difplay  of  his  arbitrary 
inclinations,  or  rather  his  monarchical  principles^ 
rendered  an  offenfive  or  preventive  war  in  the  par- 
liament prudent  and  reafonable  j  it  could  never> 
in  any  propriety  of  fpecch,  make  it  be  termed 
a  defenfive  one*  But  the  parliament,  fenfible 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  condemned  themi 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  deemed  this  point  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  their  future  fecurity :  And 
the  king,  finding  that  peace  could  be  obtained 
pn  no  other  terms,  at  laft  yielded  to  it,  He  only 
entered  a  proteft,  which  was  admitted ;  that  no 
concedion  made  by  him  fhould  be  valid,  unlefs 
the  whole  treaty  of  pacification  were  conclud- 
ed \ 

He  agreed  that  the  parliament  ihould  retain, 
during  the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the 
militia  and  army,  and  that  of  levying  what  money 
they  pleafcd  for  their  fupport.  He  even  yielded 
to  them  the  right  of  rcfuming,  at  any  time  after- 
wards, this  authority,  whenever  they  Ihould  de- 
clare fuch  a  refumption  neceflary  for  public  fafety. 
in  cflfcdt,  the  important  power  of  the  Iword  was' for 
ever  raviflied  from  him  and  his  fucceflfors  *. 

He  agreed,    that  all   ;he  great  offices,    during 
twenty  years,  Ihould  be  filled  by  both  houfes  of    ' 
parliament''.     He  relinquilhcd  to  them  the  entire 
igovcrnment  of  Ireland,  and  the  conduft  of  the  war 

F  Walker,  p.  Ji,  i».  %^  *  IbM.  i>.  st*  '  Ibid.  p.  jZ^ 
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CHAP.  cher,e '.     He  renounced  the  power  of  the  wards, 

f^ .^^  and  accepted  of  100,000  pounds  a-year  in  lieu  of 

16^8.  h  *.  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  great 
^^.,^-^eal,  and  gave  up  his  own  ^.  He  abandoned  tth^ 
power  of  creating  peers  without  confcnt  of  parlia- 
ment. And  he  agreed,  that  all  the  debts  contrafted 
in  order  to  fupport  the  war  againft  him,  fhould  be 
paid  by  the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  Eng* 
li(h  conftjrution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  faid^ 
tiot  without  reafon,^  that  he  had  been  more  an  ene- 
my to  his  people  by  thefe  conceffions,  could  he 
have  prevented  them,  than  by  any  other  a6tion  of 
his  life. 

Of  all'  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charley 
^efuled  only  two.  Though  he  relinquilhed  almc^ 
every  power  of  the  crown,  he  would  neither  give 
up  his  friends  to  punifliment,  nor  defert  what  ho 
elleemed  his  religious  duty.  The  fevere  repent-* 
^nce,  which  he  had  undergone,  for  abandoniag 
Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him  in  the 
refolution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  error- 
His  long  folitude  and  fevere  affliftions  had  contri^ 
buted  to  rivet  him  the  more  in  fhoJe  religious  prin^ 
eiples,  which  had  ever  a  confiderable  infiuence  over 
him.  His  defire,  however,  ofiinifhing  anaccom'- 
modation  induced  him  to  go  as  far  in  both  theib 
particulars,  as  he  thought  any-wife  confident  with 
nis  duty. 

The  eftates  of  the  royalifts  being,  at  that  time, 
almoft  entirely  under  lequeftration,  Charles,  who 
could  give  them  no  proteftion,  coniented  that  thcjr 
(hould  pay  fuch  compoficions  as  they  and  the  par- 
liament could  agree  on  5  and  only  begged  that  they 
might  be  rnade  as  moderate  as  pofiibJe,  He  had 
not  the  difpofal  of  offices ;  and  it  feeqied  but  a 
fmall  facrifice  to  confent,  that  a  certain  number  of 

»  Walker,  p.  45,  »  Ibid,  p.  69.  77.         ^  Ibidk  p.  56.  <9. 
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his  friends  fhouM  be  rendered  incapable  of  public  ^  U  a  p. 
Dnployments  *.  But  when  the  parliament  de-  ^* 
manded  a  bill  oif  attainder  and  banifliment  againft 
fcven  perfons,  the  marquefs  of  Newcaftle,  lord 
Digby,  lord  Biron,  fir  Marmaduke  Langdalfe,  fir 
Richard  Granville,  fir  Francis  Doddingtoni  and 
judge  Jenkins,  the  king  abfolutely  refiifed  compli-' 
ancc:  Their  banifhmcnt  for  a  limited  time  he ^was 
willing  to  agree  to  **• 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the 
differences  had  arifen ;  and  of  all  others,  it  was  the 
kail  fufccptible  of  compofition  or  moderation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  The  parliament  in- 
fifted  on  the  eftablifhment  of  prcfby tery,  the  fale  of 
the  chapter  lands,  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
prayer,  and  drift  laws  againft  catholics.  The  king 
offered  to  retrench  every  thing  which  he  did  not 
cfteem  of  apoftolical  inftitution  :  He  was  willing  to 
abolifli  archbifhops,  deans,  prebends,  canons:  He 
offered,  that  the  chapter  lands  ftiould  be  let  at  lovr 
kafes  during  ninety-nine  years  :  He  confented,  that 
theprefcnt  church  government  fliould  continue  dur- 
ing diree  years  ^  After  that  time,  he  required  not 
that  any  thing  fbould  be  reftored  to  bifhops  but  the 
power  of  ordination,  and  even  that  power  to  be  ex- 
crcifed  by  advice  of  the  prefbyters^  If  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  ftill  infift^ 
cd  on  their  demand,  all  other  branches  of  epifcopal 
jurifdiftion  were  abolilhed,  and  a  new  form  of  church 
government  muft,  by  common  confent,  be  efta- 
blilhed.  The  book  of  common  prayer  he  was  will- 
ing to  renounce,  but  required  the  liberty  of  ufing 
fome  other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel  * :  A  demand 
which,  though  feemingly^  reafonable,  was  pofitively 
Kfofcd  by  the  parliament. 
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c  H  AI».  In  the  difpute  on  thefe  articles,  one  is  not  fur- 
u  ^!.^0  prifed,  that  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians 
1648.  Ihould  tell  the  king,  That  if  he  did  not  confent  to  thi 
utter  abolition  of  epifcofacy^  be  would  be  damned. 
But  it  is  not  without  Tome  indignation  that  we  read 
the  following  vote  of  the  lords  and  commons: 
"  The  houfes,  out  of  their  detcftation  to  that  abo- 

•'  minable  idolatry  ufed   in  the  mafs,  do  declare, 

/  *'  that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  confent  unto,  any 
<«  fuch  indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  defired  by  his 
*«  majefty,  for  exempting  the  queen  and  her  family 
«'  from  the  penalties  to  be  enafted  againft  the  exer- 
"  cife  of  the  mafs  **."  The  treaty  of  marriage,  the 
XCgard  to  the  queen's  fex  and  high  ftation,  even  com- 
mon humanity ;  all  confiderations  were  undervalued, 
in  comparifon  of  their  bigoted  prejudices '. 

It  was  evidently  the  intereft,^  both  of  king  and 
parliament,  to  finifh  their  treaty  with  all  expedition; 
and  endeavour,  by  their  combined  force,  to  refift, 
;4f  poffible,  the  ufurpjng  fury  of  the  army.  It  fecm- 
ed  even  the  intereft  of  the  parliament,  to'  leave 
in  the  king's  hand  a  confiderable  (hare  of  authority, 
by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  protect  them  and 
himfelf  from  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  But  the 
terms  on  which  they  iofifted,  were  fo  rigorous,  that 
the  king,  fearing  no  worfc  from  the  mod  implacable 
enemies,  was  in  no  hafte  to  come  to  a  conclufion. 
And  fo  great  was  the  bigotry  on  both  fides,  that  they 
were  willing  to  facrifice  the  greateft  civil  intercfts, 
rather  than  relinquifh  the  oioft  minute  of  their  the- 
ological contentions.  From  thefe  caufes,  affiftedby 
the  artifice  of  the  independents,  the  treaty  was  fpun 
out  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  invafions  and  infurrcc- 
tions  were  every  where  fubdued;  and  the  army  had  ki« 
furc  to  execute  their  violent  and  fanguinary  purpofes. 
Civil  war  HAMILTON,  having  cntcrcd  England  with  a  nu- 
fi"nre^*    mcrouS,   although  undifciplined,  army,   durft  not 

fc  Walker,  p.  jw  *  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  vdoroc. 
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unite  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Langdale;  becaufe  the  C  H  A  p. 
Englilh  royalifts  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant ;  1    _  _'^ 
and  the  Scottifli  prefbyterians,  though  engaged  for     164s. 
the  king,  retiifcd  to  join  them  on  any  other  terms% 
The  two  armies  marched  together,    though  at  fome 
diftance  ;  nor  could  even  the  approach  of  the  par- 
liamentary army  under  Cromwel,  oblige  the  cove- 
nanters to  confult  their  own  fafety,   by  a  clofe  union 
with  the  royalifts.     When  principles  are  fo  abfurd 
andfo  dcftruftive  of  human  fociety,  it  may  fafely  be 
averred,  that  the  more  fincere  and  the  more  difin-j 
tercfted  they  are,  they  only  become  the  more  ridi- 
culous and  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppofe  8000  men,  to  the 
numerous  armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Ha- 
milton and  Langdale.     He  attacked  the  latter  by  , 

furprife,  near  Prcfton  in  Lancafliire " ;  and>  though 
the  royalifts  made  a  brave  refiftance,  yet  not  being 
fuccoured  in  time  by  their  confederates,  they  were 
almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Hamilton  was  next 
attacked,  put  to  rout,  and  purfued  to  Utoxeter, 
where  he  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner.  Cromwel 
followed  his  advantage;  and  marching  into  Scot- 
land with  a  confiderable  body,  joined  Argyle,  who 
was  alio  in  arms  j  and  having  fupprefled  Laneric, 
Monro,  and  other  moderate  preftjyterians,  he  placed 
the  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  violent  party. 
The  ccclefiaftical  authority,  exalted  above  tho  civil, 
cxcrcifed  the  fevereft  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a 
Jhare  in  Hamilton's  engagement,  as  it  was  called; 
Bof  could  any  of  that  party  recover  truft,  or  even 
five  in  fafety,  but  by  doing  folemn  and  public  pe- 
nance for  taking  arms,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
in  defence  of  their  lawful  fovereign. 

The  chancellor,  Loudon,  who  had,  at  firfl, 
countenanced  Hamilton's  entcrprife,  being  terrified 
with  the  menaces  of  the  clergy,  had,  fomc  time 

k  «7thof  Att^nft. 
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c^  A  p.  before,  gone  over  to  the  other  party;  and  he  now 
i_       '_f  openly   in  the   church,    though  invefted  with  the 
x64S*     higheft  civil  charafter  in  the  kingdom,  did  penance 
for  his  obedience  to  the  parliament,  which  he  termed 
a  carnal /elf 'feeking.     He  accompanied  his  penance 
with  fo  many  tears,  and  fuch  pathetical  addrefles  to 
the  people  for  their  prayers  in  (;his  his  uttermoft  for- 
row  and  diftrefs,  that  an  univerfal  weeping  and  la- 
mentation took  place  among  the  deluded  audience  'i 
The  loan  of  great  fums  of  money,  often  to  the 
ruin  of  families,  was  exafted  from  all  fuch  as  lay 
under  any  fufpicion  of  favouring  the  king's  party^ 
though  their  condudl  had  been  ever  fo  inofFcnfive# 
^^   This  was  a:  device,  fallen  upon  by  the  ruling  party, 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  reach  Heart  Malignants'^. 
Never,  in  this  ifland,  was  known  a  more  feverc  and 
arbitrary  government,  than  was  generally  exercifed 
by  the  patrons  of  liberty  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  fiege  of  Colchefter  terminated  in  a  manner 
no  lefs  unfortunate  than  Hamilton's  engagementj . 
for  the  royal  caufe.  After  fufFering  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremities of  famine,  after  feeding  on  the  vileft  ali- 
ments; the  garrifon  defired,  at  laft,  to  capitulate, 
Fairfax  required  them  to  furrender  at  difcrctionj 
and  he  gave  fuch  an  explanation  to  thefc  terms,  as 
to  referve  to  himfelf  power,  if  he  pleafed,  to  put 
them  all  inftandy  ta  the  fword.  The  officers  en- 
deavoured, though  in  vain,  to  perfuade  the  foldicrs, 
by  making  a  vigorous  fally,  to  break  through,  at 
Icaft  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  poflible.  They 
\^re  obliged"  to  accept  of  the  conditions  ofFeredj 
and  Fairfax,  inftigated  by  Ireton,  to  whom  Crom- 
wcl,  in  his  abfence,  had  configned  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  paffive  general,  feized  fir  Charles  Lucas 
aiid  fir  George  Lifle,  and  refolved  to  make  them 
inftant  facrificcs  to  military  juftice.  This  unufual. 
feverity  was  loudly  exclaimed   againft  by  "all  the 
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prifoners.  Lord  Capel,  fearlcfs  of  danger,  re- 
proached Ireton  with  it;  and  challenged  hini,  as 
they  were  all  engaged  in  the  fame  honourable  caufe, 
to  exercife  the  fame  impartial  vengeance  on  all  of 
them.  Lucas  was  firft  (hot,  and  he  hirrtfelf  gave 
orders  to  fire,  with  the  fame  alacrity  as  if  he  had 
commanded  a  platoon  of  his  own  foldiers,  Liflc 
inftantly  ran  and  kiflfed  the  dead  body,  then  cheer- 
fully prefented  himfelf  to  a  like  fate.  Thinking 
that  the  foldiers,  deftined  for  his  execution,  flood  at 
too  great  a  diftance,  he  called  to  them  to  come 
nearer:  One  of  them  replied.  Til  warrant  you^  Sir, 
ixjell  bit  you :  He  anfwered,  fmiling.  Friends^  I 
have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  mtffed  me.  Thus 
perilhed  this  generous  fpirit,  not  lels  bebved  for 
his  modefty  and  humanity,  than  efteemed'  for  his 
courage  and  military  conduft. 

Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's 
prefence,  clothed  in  mourning  for  fir  Charles  Lu- 
cas; that  humane  prince,  fuddenly  recoUefting  the 
hard  fate  of  his  friends,  paid  them  a  tribute,  which 
none  of  his  own  unparalleled  misfortunes  ever  ex-. 
torted  from  him:  He  diOblved  into  , a  flood  of 
tears °. 

By  thefe  multiplied  fuccefles  of  the  army,  they 
had  fubdued  all  their  enemies  ;  and  none  remained 
but  the  helplefs  king  and '  parliament,  to  oppofe 
their  violent  rneafurcs.  From  Cromwel's  fuggef- 
tion,  a  remonftrance  was  drawn  by  the  council  of 
general  officers,  and  fent  to  the  parliament.  They 
there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the  king;  de- 
mand his  punifliment  for  the  blood  fpilt  during  th? 
war ;  require  a  diflolution  of  the .  prefent  parlia- 
ment, and  a  more  equal  rcprefentation  for  the 
future ;  and  aflert,  that,  though  •  fervants,  they  are 
entitled  to  reprefent  thefe  important  points  to  their 
mailers,  who  arc  themfdvcs  no  better  than  fer- 
vants  and   truftees  of  the  people.     At   the  fame 
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time,   they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Windfor, 

^ and  fent  colopel  Eure  to  (cizc  the  king's  perfon  at 

1648.      Newport,  and  convey  him  to  .Hurft  caftle  in  the 
The  king    neighbourhood,    where   he  was  detained   in  ftrift 

fciz£d  R, 

again  by     continement. 

the  army.  This  meafure  being  forefcen  fome  time  before, 
the  king  was  exhorted  to  make  his  efcape,  which 
»was  conceived  to  be  very  eafy  :  But  having  given 
his  word  to  the  parliament  not  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  his  liberty  during  the  treaty,  and  three 
weeks  after ;  he  would  not,  by  any  perfuaGon,  be 
induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  violating  that 
promife.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a  promife, 
given  to  the  parliament,  could  no  longer  be  bind- 
ing; fince  they  could  no  longer  afford  him  pro- 
teftion  from  violence,  threatened  him  by  other 
perfons,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  no  tie  or  en- 
gagement. The  king  would  indulge  no  refinements 
of  cafuiftry,  however  plaufible,  in  fuch  delicate  fub- 
jcfts ;  and  was  refolved,  that,  what  depredations 
foever  fortune  (hould  commit  upon  him,  fhe  never 
fhould  bereave  him  of  his  honour  **. 

The  parliament  loft  not  courage,  notwithftanding 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  fo  nearly  menaced. 
Though  without  any  plan  for  refifting  military  ufurp- 
ations,  they  refolved  to  wirhftand  them  to  the  uc- 
termoft ;  and  rather  to  bring  on  a  violent  and  vifi- 
ble  fubverfion  of  government,  than  lend  their  au- 
thority to  thofe  illegal  and  fanguinary  meafures 
which  were  projcftcd.  They  fet  afide  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  anfwer  it ; 
they  voted  the  feizing  of  the  king's  perfon  to  be 
without  their  confent,  and  fent  a  meflagc  to  the  ge- 
neral, to  know  by  •  what  authority  that  enterprife 
had  been  executed ;  and  they  ifliicd  orders,  that  the 
army  (hould  advance  no  nearer  to  London. 

HoLLis,  the  prefcnt  leader  of  the  pre/byterians, 
was  a  man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity ;  and  many 
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others  of  that  party  feconded  his  magnanimous  Jpirit. 
It  was  propoCed  by  them,  that  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  fhould,  for  their  difobedience  and  ^"TmT 
ufurpations,    be  proclaimed  traitors   by   the   par- 
liament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who 
would  not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by 
any  fcrupulous '  delicacy.  The  generals,  under  the 
name  of  Fairfax  (for  heftill  allowed  them  to  employ 
his  name),  marched  the  army  to  London,  and, 
placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Meufc,  St.  James's, 
Durham-houfe,  Covcnt- garden,  and  Palace-yard, 
furrounded  the  parlianicnt  with  their  hoftile  arma- 
ments. 

The  parliament,  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre-  Decemb.tf, 
vailing,  retained,  however,  Courage  to  refift.  They  'r'»«  *»o"^<* 
attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  army,   to  clofe  their  ^^'^^^^ 
treaty  with  the  king  j  and,  though  they  had  formerly 
voted  his  conceflions  with  regard  to  the  church  and 
delinquents  to  be  unfatisfaftory, ;  they  now  took  into 
confideration  the  final  refolution  with  regard  to  the 
whole.     After  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it  was 
carried,  by  a   majority  of  129   againft  83,  in  the    ""^ 
houfc  of  commons,  that  the  king's  conceflions  were 
a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to  proceed  upon  in  xIk 
fettlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet, 
colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed 
thehoufe  with  two  regiments ;  and,  direAed  by  lord 
Grey  ofGroby,  he  feized  in  the  paflage  forty-one 
members  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  and  fent  them 
to  a  low  room,  which  pafled  by  the  appellation  of 
Ml',  whence  thdy  were  afterwards  carried  to  fevcral 
inns.  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft  furious 
and  moft  determined  of  the  independents;  and 
thefe  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty. 
This  invafion  of  the  parliament  commonly  pa(&d 
K  a  under 
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CHAP,  under  the  name  of  colonel  Pride's  purge ;  fo  much 

x^^-f~^  difpofed   was  the  nation   to  make  merry  with  the 

1648.    'dethroning  of  thofe  members,  who  had  violently 

arrogated  the  whole  authority  of  goyernmentj  and 

deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  prerogatives^ 

The  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if 
this  diminutive  affembly  deferve  that  honourable 
name,  retain  not  thd  leaft  appearance  of  law,  equity, 
or  freedom.  They  inftantly  reverfed  the  former 
vote,  and  declared  the  king's  conceffions  unfatisfac- 
tory.  They  determined,  that  no  member,  abfent 
V  *  at  this  laft  vote,  ihould  be  received,  till  he  fub- 
fcribed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They  re- 
newed their  former  vote  of  non-addreffes.  And 
they  committed  to  prifon  fir  William  Waller,  fir 
John  Clotworthy,  the  generals  Maffey,  Brown, 
Copley,  and  other  leaders  of  the  preibyterians. 
Thefe  men,  by  their  credit  and  authority,  which 
was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  fupported  the  parliament ;  and  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greatnels  of  the  prcfent 
leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  were  of  fmall  account 
in  the  nation. 

The  fecluded  members  having  publifhed  a  paper, 
containing  a  narrative  of  the  violence  which  had 
been  exercifcd  upon  them,  and  a  proteftation,  that 
all  afts  were  void,  which  from  that  time  had  been 
iranfafted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  j  the  remaining 
members  encountered  it  with  a  declaration,  in  which 
they  pronounced  it  falfe,  fcandalous,  feditious,  and 
tending  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  vifible  and  funda* 
mental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

These  fudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the 
whole  nation  in  terror  and  aftonifhnient.  Every 
man  dreaded  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the 
contention  between  thofe  mighty  powers,  which 
difputed  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate.  Many 
began  to  withdraw  their  effefts  beyond  fea:  Fo- 
reigners 
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feigners  fcrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people,  (b  C  H  A  P, 
torn  by  domeftic  faftion,  and  opprefled  by  mill-  .  ^^^'  j 
tary   ufarpation :  Even   the  internal  comnncrce  of    1648. 
the  kingdom  began  to  ftagnate  :  And  in  order  to 
remedy  thefe  growing  evils,   the  generals,  in   the 
name  of  the  army,  pilblifhed  a  declaration,  in  which 
they   expreffed   their  refolution  of  fupporting  law 
andjuftice^. 

The  more  to  qyiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  coun- 
cil of  officers  took  into  confideration,  a  fcheme  called 
Tbs  agreement  of  the  people  ^  being  the  plan  of  a 
republic,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  go- 
vernment which  they  had  fo  violently  pulled  Jn 
pieces.  Many  parts  of  this  fcheme,  for  correfting* 
the  inequalities  of  the  reprefentative,  are  plaufible ; 
had  the  nation  been  difpofed  to  receive  it,  or  had 
the  army  intended  to  impofe  it.  Other  parts  are  too 
perfect  for  human  nature,  dnd  favour  ftrongly  of  that 
fanatical  fpirit  fo  prevalent  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extrava- 
gance yet  remained ;  the  public  trial  and  execution 
of  their  fovereign.  To  this  period  was  every  mea- 
fure  precipitated  by  the  zealous  independents.  The  ^ 
parliamentary  leaders  of  that  parry  had  intended, 
that  the  army,  thennfelvcs,  (hould  execute  that  dar- 
ing enterprife ;  and  they  deemed  fo  irregular  and 
lawlefs  a  deed,  beft  fitted  to  fuch  irregular  and  law- 
Icfs  inftruments '.  But  the  generals  were  too  wife, 
to  load  themfelves  fingly  with  the  infamy  which, 
they  knew,  muft  attend  an  adlion  fo  fhocking  to 
the  general  fenciments  of  mankind.  The  parlia- 
ment, they  were  refolved,  fhould  fhare  with  them  ^ 
the  reproach  of  a  meafure  which  was  thought  re- 
quifite  for  the  advancement  of  their  common  ends 
of  fafety  and  ambition.  In  the  houfe  of  commons, 
therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  2^ 

<  Ru(h.  vol.  viii    p,  1364.,  »  Wbitlockc. 
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charge  againft  the  king.  On  their  report  a  vote 
_  _  paffed,  declaring  it  treafon  in  a  king  to  levy  war 
164^3.  againft  his  parliament^  and  appointing  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new-in- 
vented treafon.  This  vote  was  fent  up  to  the  houfe 
of  peers. 

The  houfe  of  peers,  during  the  civil  wars,  had, 
all  along,  been  of  fmall  account ;  but  it  had  lately, 
fince  the  king's  fall,  become  totally  contemptible ; 
and  very  few  members  would  fubmit  to  the  morti- 
fication of  attending  it..  It  happened,  that  day,  to 
be  fuller  than  ufual,  and  they  were  affembled,  to  the 
,  number  of  fixteen.  Without  one  diffenting  voice, 
and  almoft  without  deliberation,  they  inftantly  rejcft- 
cd  the  vote  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  adjourned  them- 
fclves  for  ten  days ;  hoping  that  this  delay  would 
be  able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  commons. 
1649-  The  commons  were  not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall 

an  obftacle.  Having  firft  eftabliihed  a  principle, 
which  is  noble  in  itfelf,  and  feems  fpecious,  but  is 
belied  by  all  hiftory  and  experience,  That  the  pecple 
^are  the  origin  of  all  juji  power  \  they  next  declared, 
that  the  commons  of  England,  aflcmbled  in  parlia- 
ment, being  chofen  by  the  people,  and  reprefcnting 
them,  are  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and 
that  whatever  is  enafted  and  declared  to  be  law  by 
the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law,  without  the 
January  4.  confent  of  king  or  houfe  of  peers.  The  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  fo 
they  called  him,  was  again  read,  and  unanimoufly 
affented  to. 

In"  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences 
and  ufurpations,  were  augmented  the  pretences  of 
fanftity,  among  thofe  regicides.  "  'Should  any 
"  one  have  voluntarily  propofed,"  faid  Cromwel 
in  the  houfe,  "  to  bring  the  king  to  punilhment, 
>-^,^  "  I  fhould  have  regarded  him  as  the  greateft  trai- 
'*^  tor;  but,  fince  providence  and  neceflity  have 
^'  caft  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  hlcffing 
a  "  on 
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*'  on  your  cx)unfels ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
■"  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occafion. 
*'  Even  I  myfelf,"  fubjoined  he,  "  when  I  was 
'*  lately  offering  up  petitions  for  his  majefty's  refto- 
*'  ration,  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
*^  mouth,  and  confidered  this  preternatural  move- 
*'  ment  as  the  anfw.er  which  heaven,  having  rejeft- 
"  cd  the  king,  had  fent  to  my  fupplications/' 

A  WOMAN  of  Hertfordfhire,  illuminated  by  pro- 
phetical vifions,  defired  admittance  into  the  military 
council,  and  communicated  to  the  officers  a  revela- 
tion, which  afllired  them  that  their  meafures  were 
confecrated  from  above,  and  ratified  by  a  heavenly 
fanftion.  This  intelligence  gave  them  great  com- 
fort, and  much  confirmed  them  in  their  prefent  re- 
iblutiohs  \ 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
moft  furious  enthufiafl  in  the  army,  was  fent  with 
a  ftrong  party  to  condudt  the  king  to  London.  At 
Windfor,  Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a 
prifoner,  was  admitted  into  the  king's  prefencc; 
and'  falling  on  his  knees,  paflionately  exclaimed. 
My  dear  majier ! — /  have  indeed  been  Jo  to  youy  re- 
plied Charles,  embracing  him.  No  farther  inter-  . 
courfe  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king  was 
inftantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed  him 
with  his  eyes,  all  fuffufed  in  tears,  and  prognofti- 
cated,  that,  in  this  fhort  falutation,  he  had  given 
the  laft  adieu  to  his  fovereign  and  his  friend. 

Charles  himfelf  was  affured,  that  the  period  of 
his  life  was  now  approaching ;  but  notwithftand.ing 
all  the  preparations  which  were  making,  and  the  in- 
telligence which  he  received,  he  could  not,  even 
yet,  believe  that  his  enemies  really  meant  to  con- 
clude their  violences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution. 
A  private  aflaffination  he  every  moment  looked  for  j 
and  though  Harrifon  affured  him,  that  his  appre- 

»  Wbitlocke,  p.  360. 
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CHAP,  hcnfions  were  entirely  grcmtidlefs,  it  was  by  that 
y^^_,  cataftrophe,    fo    frequent  with  dethroned   princes, 
X649.     that  he  expefted  to  terminate  his  life.     In  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  de- 
throned.    All  the  exterior  fymbols  of  fovereignty 
were  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders  to 
ferve  him   without  ceremony.      At  firft,    he  was 
Ihocked  with   inftances  of  rudenefs  and  familiarity, 
to  which  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed.     Nothing 
-    Jo  contemptible  as  a  defpifed  prince  I  was  the  reflec- 
thn  which  they  fuggefted  to  him.     But  he  foon  re- 
conciled his  mind  to  this,  as  he  had  done  to  his 
other  calamities. 

All  the  circumftances  of  the  trial  were  now  ad- 
jufted;  and  the  high  court  of  jufticc  .fully  confti- 
tuted.  It  confided  of  133  perfons,  as  named  by 
the  commons;  but  there  fcarcely  ever  fat  above 
70 :  So  difficult  was  it,  notwithftanding  the  blind- 
nefs  of  prejudice  and  the  allurements  of  jntereft, 
to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  charafter  in  that 
criminal  meafure.  .  Cromwel,  Ireton,  Harrifqn, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of 
mean  birth,  were  members,  together  with  Ibme  of 
the  lower  houfe  and  fbme  citizens  of  London.  The 
twelve  judges  were  At  firft  appointed  in  the  number: 
But  as  they  had  affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
all  the  ideas  of  Englilh  law  to  try  the  king  for  trea- 
fon,  by  whofe  authority  all  accufations  for  treafon 
muft  neceflarily  be  condufted  ;  their  names,  as  well 
as  tliofe  of  fome  peers,  were  afterwards  ftruck  out, 
Bradjfhaw,  9  lawyer,  was  chofen  prefident.  Coke 
was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England. 
Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Alke,  were  named  affiftants. 
The  court  fat  in  Weftminfter-hall, 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court, 

when  the  crier  pronounced,  the  name  of  Fairfax, 

^        which  had  been  infetted  in.  the  number,  a  voice  came 

from  one  of  the  fpedlators,  and  cried,  He  has  more 

wit  than  to  ke  here.     When  the  charge  was  read 

againft 
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againfl:  the  king,  In  the  name  of  the  peofk  of  Eng- 
land \  the  fame  voice  exclaimed,  Not  a  tenth  pari  _ 
of  them.  Axtel  the  officeri  who  guarded  the  courts  1649. 
giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  thefe  in- 
folcnt  fpeeches  came ;  it  was  difcovered,  that  lady 
Fairfax  was  there,  and  that  it  was  (he  who  had  had 
the  courge  to  utter  them.  She  was  a  perfon  of  no- 
ble extraftion,  daughter  of  Horace,  lord  Vere  of 
Tilbury;  but  being  feduced  by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  Ihe  had  long  fcconded  her  huft)and*s  zeal 
againft  the  royal  caufe,  and  was  now,  as  well  as  he> 
(truck  with  abhorrence  at  the  fatal  and  unexpe<fled  - 
confequence  of  all  hisboafted  vidories. 

The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  Thcking** 
tfanlaftion  correfponded  to  the  greateft  conception  **^'*^" 
that  is  fuggefted  in  the  annals  of  human  kind ;  the 
delegates  of  a  great  people  fitting  in  judgment  upon 
their  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  trying  him  for  his 
mifgovernment  and  breach  of  truft.  The  folicitor, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons,  reprefented,  that 
Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England, 
and  entrufied  with  a  limited  power;  yet  neverthe- 
lefs,  from  a  wicked  defign  to  ereft  an  unlimited 
and  tyrannical  government,  had  traiteroufly  and 
maliciouQy  levied  war "  againfl  the  prefent  parlia- 
ment, and  the  people  whom  they  reprefented,  and 
was  therefore  impeached  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  mur- 
derer, and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  After  the  charge  was  finilTied,  the 
prefident  direfted  his  difcourfe  to  the  king,  and 
told  him,  that  the  court  expefted  his  anfwer. 

The  king,  though  long  detained  a  prifoner,  and 
pow  produced  as  a  criminal,  ruftained,  by  his  mag- 
nanimous courage,  the  majefty  of  a  monarch. 
With  great  temper  and  dignity,  he'declined  the  au- 
thority of  the  court,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  himfclf 
to  their  jurifdiftion.  He  reprefented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  par- 
Uan)ent,  and  havin'g  finiflicd  almoft  every  article, 

he 
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CHAP,  he  had  expe£led  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in 
^^^  another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been 
'  1649.  reftored  to  his  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as 
to  his  perfonal  liberty :  That  he  could  not  now  per- 
ceive any  appearance  of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  effential 
a  member  of  the  conftitution ;  and  had  learned,  that 
even  the  commons,  whofe  authority  was  pretended, 
were  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force,  and  were  bereaved 
of  their  liberty :  That  he  himfelfwas  their  native 
HEREDITARY  KING  ;  nor  was  the  whole  authority  of 
the  ftate,  though  free  and  united,  entitled  to  try 
him,  who  derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme 
Majefty  of  heaven :  That,  admitting  thofe  extra- 
vagant principles  which  levelled  all  orders  of  men, 
the  court  could  plead  no  power  delegated  by  the 
people ;  unlefs  the  confent  of  every  individual,  down 
to  the  meaneft  and  moft  ignorant  peafant,  had  been 
previoufly  aflced  and  obtained :  That  he  acknow- 
ledged, without  fcruple,  that  he  had  a  frujl  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  one  ,moft  facred  and  inviolable ; 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognifmg  a 
power  founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and 
ufurpation:  That  having  taken  arms,  and  fre- 
quently expofed  his  life  in  defence  of  public  liberty, 
of  the  conftitution,  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this  laft  and  moft  fo- 
lemn  fcene,  to  feal  with  his  blood  thofe  precious 
rights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  fb  long 
contended :  That  thofe  who  arrogated  a  title  to  fit 
as  his  judges,  were  born  his  fubjefts,  and  born 
fubjeds  to  thofe  laws,  which  deter  mi  nedj  That  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong :  That  he  was  not  reduced  to 
the  neccffity  of  (heltering  hjmfelf  under  this  general 
,  maxim,  which  guards  every  Englifh  monarch-,  even 
the  leaft  deferving  j  but  was  able,  by  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  reafons,  to  juftify  thofe  meafures  in  which  he 
*  had  been  engaged :  That,  to  the  whole  world,  and 
even  to  them,  his  pretended  judges,  he  was  defir- 

ousi 
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Ous,  if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to  prove  the  c  H  A  P. 
integrity  of  his  conduft,   and  aflert  the  jufticc  of  y^^^-,^ 
thofe  dcfenfive  arms,    to   which,    unwillingly  and     1649. 
unfortunately,  he  had  had  recourfe:  But  that,  in 
order  to  prefervc  a  uniformity  of  condu£t,  he  muft 
atprefent  forego  the  apology  of  his  innocence;  left, 
by  ratifying  an  authority,  no  better  founded  than 
that  of  robbers  and  pirates,  he  be  juftly  branded  as 
the  betrayer,  inftead  of  being  applauded  as  the  mar- 
tyr, of  the  conftitution. 

The  prefident,  in  order  to  fupport  the  majefty  of 
the  people,    and  maintain  the   fuperiority   of  his  . 
court  above  the  prifoner,  ftill  inculcated,  that  he 
muft  not  decline  the  authority  of  his  judges  j  that 
they  over-ruled  his  obje<5tions ;  that  they  were  de- 
legated by  the  people,  the  only  fource  of  every  law- 
ful power;  and  that  kings  themfelves  afted  but  in 
truft  from  that  community,  which  had  inverted  this 
high  court  of  juftice  with  its  jurifdiftion.      Even 
according  to  thofe  principles,  which  in  his  prefent 
fituation  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt;  his  be- 
haviour in  general  will  appear  not  a  little  harfh  and 
barbarous ;  but  when  we  confider  him  as  a  fubjeft, 
and  one  too  of  no  high  charafter,  addreffing  himfclf 
to    his    unfortunate   fovereign,    his    ftyle  lyill    be 
efteemed,  to  the  laft  degree,  audacious  and  infolent. 
Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the 
court,  and  as  often  declined  their  jurifdiftion.     On 
the  fourth,  the  judges  having  examined  fome  wit- 
neifes,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had 
appeared  in  arms  againll  the  forces  commiffioned 
by    the    parliament;     they    pronounced    fcntencc 
againft  him.      He  feemed  very  anxious,   at  this 
time,  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houfes;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to 
rpQgn  the  crown  to  his  fon :  But  the  court  refufcd 
compliance,  and  confidered  that  requeft  as  nothing  »7th  Jan* 
but  a  delay  of  juftice. 

It 
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C  H  A  P.       It  is  confefled,  that  the  king's  behaviour,  during 

L^- _^  ,  this  laft  fcene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  memory  -, 
,649.  and  that,  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  h€ 
never  forgot  his  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  ^  man. 
Firm  and  intrepid,  he  maintained,  in 'each  reply, 
the  utmoft  perlpicuity  and  juftnefs  both  of  thought 
and  expreflion :  Mild  and  equable,  he  rofc  into  no 
paflion  at  that  unufual  authority  which  was  affumed 
over  him.  His  foul,  without  effort  or  afFeAation, 
leemed  only  to  remain  in  the  fituation  familiar  to  it, 
and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  efforts 
^  of  human  malice  and  iniquity.  The  foldiers,  in- 
ftigated  by  their  fuperiors,  were  brought,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  juftice:  Poor  fouls! 
faid  the  king  to  one  of  his  attendants ;  fvr  a  little 
money  they  would  do  as  much  againft  their  com* 
tnanders  \  Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  the 
utmoft  length  of  brutal  infolence^  and  to  fpit  in  his 
face,  as  he  was  conducted  along  the  paffage  to  the 
court.  To  excite  a  fentiment  of  piety  was  the  only 
cfFeft  which  this  inhuman  infult  was  able  to.  pro- 
duce upon  him. 

The  people,  though  under  the  rod  of -lawlefs, 
unlimited  power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  moft 
ardent  prayers,  pouring  forth  their  wifties  for  his 
prefervation ;  and,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  they 
avowed  bim^  by  their  generous  tears,  for  their  mo- 
narch, whom,  in  their  mifguided  fury,  they  had 
before  fo  violently  rejefted.  The  king  was  foftened 
at  this  moving  fcene,  and  exprefled  his  gratitude 
for  their  dutiful  affedion.  One  foldier  too,  feized 
by  contagious  fympathy,  demanded  from  heaven  a 
bleffing  on  opprefled  and  fallen  majefty :  His  offi- 
cer, overhearing  the  prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground 
in  the  king's  prefence.  The  funijhmenty  metbinks^ 
exceeds  the' offence :  This  was  the  refleftion  which 

*  Charles  formed  on  that  occafion ". 

*  Rufliwoith,  vol.  vlii,  p.  14.151  "  Warwick,  p.  339. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  ^ ha p, 
known  in  foreign  countries,  fo  enormous  an  aftion  ^      \^^ 
was  cxclainned  againft  by  the  general  voice  of  reafon      1^9. 
and  humanity;  and  all  men,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  they  were  born,  rejefted  this  exam- 
ple, as  the  utmoft  effort  of  undifguifed  ufurpation,  .> 
and  the  moft   heinous    infult  on  law  and  juftice. . 
The  French  ambaffador,  by  orders  from  his  court,; 
interp©fed  in  the  king's  behalf:  The  Dutch  em- 
ployed their  good  offices :  The  Scots  exclaimed  and  ^ 
protefted  againft  the   violence:    The  queen,    the*^ 
prince,  wrote   pathetic   letters   to   the  parliament. 
All  folicitations  were  found  fruitlefs  with  men  whofc 
refolutions  were  fixed  and  irrevocable. 

Four  of  Charles's  friends,  perfons  of  virtue  and 
dignity,  Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lin- 
defey,  applied  to  the  commons.  They  reprefented, 
that  they  were  the  king's  counfellors,  and  had  con- 
curred, by  their  advice,  in  all  thofe  me^fures  .which 
were  now  imputed  as  crimes  to  their  royal  matter : 
That  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  according  to  the 
diftates  of  common  reafon,  they  alone  were  guilty, 
and  were  alone  expofed  to  cenfure  for  every  blame- 
able  adion  of  the  prince :  And  that  they  now  pre- 
fented  themfelvcs,  in  order  to  fave,  by  their  owa 
punifliment,  that  precious  life  which  it  became  the 
commons  themfelves,  and  every  fubjecl,  with  the 
utmoft  hazard,  to  proteft  and  defend ''.  Such  a 
generous  effort  tended  to  their  honour;  but  gon- 
tribute'd  nothing  towards  the  kiog's  fafety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  filence  and  afto- 
niftiment  which  all  great  paffions,  when  they  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves,  naturally 
produce  in  the  human  mind.  The  foidiers  being 
incelTantly  plied  with  prayers,  fermons,  and  exhorta- 
tions, were  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  fury,  and 
imagined,  that  in  the  adts  of  the  moft  extreme  dif- 

^  Fcrijkcbef,  |).  85*    Lloyde,  p.  319. 
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CHAP,  loyalty  towards  their  prince,  confifted  their  greatcft 
^^^'^  merit  in  the  eye  of  heaven  '. 
1649.         Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his 
fentence  and  his  execution.    This  interval  he  paffed 
with  great  tranquillity,  chiefly  in  reading  and  de- 
votion.    All  his  fannily  that  remained  in  England 
were  allowed  accefs  to  him.     It  confifted  only  of 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Glocefter ; 
for  the  duke  of  York  had  made  his  efcape.     Glo- 
cefter was  little  more  than  an  infant :  The  princeft, 
notwithftanding  her  tender  years,    (hewed  an  ad- 
vanced judgment ;  and  the  calanyties  of  her  family 
had  made  a  deep  imprcflion  upon  her.     After  many 
pious  confolations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her 
in  charge  to  tell  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,    he  had  never  once,    even   in 
thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity  towards  her ;  and  that 
his  conjugal  tendcrnefs  and  his  life  ftiould  have  an 
equal  duration. 

To  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear 
giving  fome  advice,  in  order  to  feafon  his  mind 
with  early  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to- 
wards his  brother,  who  was  fo  foon  to  be  his  fove- 
reign.     Holding  him  on  his  knee,  ht  faid,  **  Now 
^*  they  will  cut  otf  thy  father's  head."     At  thefe 
words  the  child  looked  yery  ftedfaftly  upon  him. 
"  Mark,  child!  what  I  fay:  They  will  cut  off  my 
«*  head  !  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king :  But  mark 
*«  what  I  fay,  thou  nuirt  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as 
"  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive.    They 
**  will  cut  off  thy  brothers'  heads,  when  they  can 
*'  catch  them  I  And  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off 
"  at  laft!  Therefore,    I  charge  thee,    do  not  be 
««  made  a  king  by  them  !"  The  duke,  fighing,  re- 
plied, "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  firftV*     So  deter- 
mined an  anfwer,  from  one  of  fuch  tender  years, 
filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion. 

«  Burnct'i  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times. 

Every 
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Every  night,  during  this  interval,  the  king  flept  CHAP. 
found  as  ufuah  though  the  noife  of  workmen,  em-  ^\^'^ 
ployed  in  framing  the  fcaffold,  and  other  prepara-      x64.j, 
tions  for  his  execution,  continually  refoundcd  in  his 
cars^.     The  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  rofe  early; 
and  calling*Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade 
him  employ  more  than  ufual  care  in  dreffing  him, 
and  preparing  him  for  fo  great  and  joyful  a  fo- 
lemnity.     Biftiop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed  with  the  30th  Jtn, 
fame  mild  and  fteady  virtues,  by  which  the  king 
himfclf  was  fb  much  diftinguifhed,  affifted  him  in 
his  devotions,  and  paid  the  laft  melancholy  duties 
to  his  friend  and  fovcreign. 

The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  de-  And  c«- 
ftined  for  the  execution :  For  it  was  intended,  by  ^^^®"* 
choofing  that  very  place,  in  fight  of  his  own  pa- 
lace, to  difplay  more  evidently  the  triumph  of  po- 
pular jullice  over  royal  majefty.  When  the  king 
came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  found  it  fo  furrounded 
with  foldiers,  that  he  could  not  expeft  to  be  heard 
by  any  of  the  people:  He  addreflfed,  therefore,  his 
difcourfe  to  the  few  perfons  v;ho  were  about  him ; 
particularly  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe  care  he  had 
lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon 
many  others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought 
an  entire  converfion.  He  juftificd  his  own  inno- 
cence in  the  late  fatal  wars,  and  obferved,  that  he 
had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  parliament  had  in- 
lifted  forces  i  nor  had  he  any  other  objcdl  in  his 
v/arlike  operations,  than  to  preferve  that  authority 
entire,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  tranfmitted  to 
him.  He  threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the 
parliament;  but  ^was  more  inclined  to  think  that 
ill  inftruments  had  interpofcd,  and  raifed  in  them 
fears  and  jealoufies  with  regard  to  his  intentions. 
Though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  ackoow- 
ledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his 

7  CkracDt  WaUcer^s  llldory  of  Independency. 

Maker; 
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CHAP.  Maker;  and  obferved,  that  an  unjuft  fenteocCj 
V  ^^,^Lf  ^^^^^  ^^  h^^  fuffercd  to,  take  efFeft,  was  now  pu- 
1649.  nifhed  by  an  unjuft  fentence  upon  himfelf.  He 
,  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  inftrupnents 
of  his  death ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  na- 
tion to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  fovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceflbr. 
When  he  was  preparing  himfelf  for  the  blocks 
bifhop  Juxon  called  to  him :  "  There  is,  fir,  but 
"  one'ftage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and 
*^  troublefome,  is  yet  a  very  fhort  one.  Confidcr, 
«'  it  will  fooji  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will  carry 
«^  you  from  earth  to  heaven  i  and  there  you  fhall 
«'  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you 
«'  haften,  a  crown  of  glory,"  "I  go,"  replied  the 
king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
*^  crown  J  where  no  difturbance  can  have  place.** 
At  one  blow  was  his  head  fevered  from  his  body. 
A  man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner: Another,  in  a  like  difguife,  held  up  to  the 
fpeftators,  the  head,  ftreaming  with  blood,  and 
cried  aloud,  This  is  the  bead  of  a  traitor  I 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  aftonifhment,  which  took  place,  not  only 
among  the  fpeclators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with- 
a  flood  of  forrow,  but  throughout  ,the  whole  nation, 
as  foon  as  the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  con- 
veyed to  them.  Never  monarch,  in  the  full  tri- 
;  umph  of  fuccefs  and  viftory,  was  more  dear  to  his 
people,  than  his  misfortunes  and  magnanimity.  His 
'patience  and  piety,  had  rendered  this  unhappy 
prince.  In  proportion  to  their  former  delufions, 
which  had  animated  them  againft  him,  was  the  vio- 
lence of  their  return  to  duty  and  affec^lion ;  while 
each  reproached  himfelf,  cither  with  aftivc  difloy- 
alty  towards  him,  or  with  too  indolent  defence  of 
his  opprefTcd  caufe.  On  weaker  minds,  the  effedt 
of  thefe  complicated  pafTions  was  prodigious.  Wo- 
men are  faid  to  have  caft  forth  the  untimely  fruit  of 
10  their 
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their  womb :  Others  fell  into  convulfions,  or  funk  ^  ^^  ^r 
into  fuch  a  melancholy  as  attended  them  to  their  *  ^ 

grave:  Nay  fome,  unmindful  of  thcmfelves,  as  1649. 
though  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  furvive  their 
beloved  prince,  ir  is  reported,  fuddenly  fell  down 
dead.  The  very  pulpits  were  bedewed  with  un^ 
fuborned  tears  j  thofe  pulpits,  which  had  formerly 
thundered  out  tKe  moft  violent  imprecations  and 
anathemas  againft  him.  And  all  men  united  in 
their  deteftation  of  thofe  hypocritical  parricides, 
who,  by  (anftified  pretences,  had  fo  long  difguifed 
their  treafons,  and  in  this  laft  a6t  of  iniquity  had  ' 
thrown  an  indelible  ftain  upon  the  nation. 

A  FRESH  inftance  of  hypocrify  was  difplayed  the  0 

very  day  of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fair- 
fax, not  content  with  being  abfent  from  the  trial, 
had  ufed  all  the  intereft  which  he  yet  retained,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  fatal  fentence  j  and  had 
even  employed  perfuafion  with  his  own  regiment, 
though  none  elfe  would  follow  him,  ta  refcue  the 
king  from  his  dilloyal  murderers.  Cromwel  and 
Ircton,  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejefted  the  king ; 
and  they  exhorted  him  to  feek  by  prayer  fome  di-  . 
reftion  from  heaven  on  this  important  occafion : 
But  they  concealed  from  him  that  they  had  already  ' 
figned  the  warrant  for  the  execution.  Harrifon  was 
the  perfon  appointed  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  un- 
wary general.  By  agreement,  he  prolonged  his 
doleful  cant,  till  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  fatal 
blow  was  ftruck.  He  then  rofe  from  his  knees, 
and  infilled  with  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a  mi- 
raculous and 'providential  anfwer,  which  heaven  had 
fcnt  to  thfeir  devour  fupplications  *. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment 
before  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
had  faid  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  earned  accent,  the 

>  Herbert,  p.  135. 

'  Vol.  VII.  L  fingle 
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fingle  word  Remember  ;  great  myfterics  were  (up-^ 
pofed  to  be  concealed  under  that  expreffion  5  and  the 
^9.^  generals  vehemently  infifted  with  the  prelate,  that 
he  fhould  infornm  them  of  the  king's  meaning. 
Juxon  told'  them,  that  the  king,  having  frequently 
charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the  forgivenefe 
of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in 
the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands^ 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  (acred  and  in- 
violable, to  reiterate  that  defire ;  and  that  his  mild 
fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfc,  by  an  ad: 
of  benevolence  towards  his  greateft  enemies. 

The  charadter  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  moft 
men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed ;  but  his  virtues 
predominated  extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  his  imperfeftions :  For  fcarce 
any  of  his  fiults  rofe  to  that  pitch  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  vices.  To  confider  him  in  the  moft 
fa\0'jrable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his  dig- 
nicy  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from  weak- 
nefs,  his  bravery  from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance 
from  aufterity,  his  frugality  from  avaricg :  All  thefe 
virtues,  in  him,  maintained  their  proper  bounds, 
and  merited  unrcferved  praife.  To  fpeak  the  moft 
harlhly  of  him,  we  may  affirm  that  many  of  his 
good  qualities  were  attended  with  feme  latent  frailty, 
which,  though  feemingly  inconfiderable,  was  able, 
when  feconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  his 
fortune,  to  difappoint  them  of  all  their  influence: 
His  beneficent  difpofition  was  clouded  by  a  manner 
not  very  gracious  5  his  virtue  was  tinftured  with 
fupcrfticion  5  his  good  fenfe  was  disfigured  by 
a  deference  to  perlbns  of  a  capacity  inferior  to  his 
own ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not 
from  hafty  and  precipitate  refolutions.  He  defervcs 
the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great  man ; 
and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  eftablifhed 
government,  than  either  to  give  way  to  the  en- 
croachments of  a  popular  allembly,  or  finally  ta 

fubduc 
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fubdue  their  pretenfions.     He  wanted  Tupplenefs  and  ^  Ha  p. 
dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firft  meafure :  He  was  not     '  '^ 
endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite  for  the  fecond. 
Had  he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his  hunnanity 
and  good  fenfe  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his 
memory  precious :  Had  the  linflitations  on  preroga- 
tive been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his 
integrity  had  made  him  regard,  as  facred,  the  boun- 
daries of  the  conftitution.      Unhappily,    his   fate 
threw  him  into  a  period  when  the  precedents  of  I 
many  former  reigns  favoured  ftrongly  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  genius  of- the  people  ran  violently 
towards  liberty.     And  if  his  political  prudence  was 
not  fufficient  to  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous  a 
fituation,  he  may  be  excufed  -,  fince,  even  after  the 
tventj  when  it  is  commonly  ealy  tc  correft  all  errors, 
one  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  condudt,  in  his 
circumftances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  and  prefervcd  the  peace  of  the  nation* 
Expolcd  without  revenue,  without  arms,  to  the  af- 
fault  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted  faftions,  it 
tvas  never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  mod  fatal 
.  confequences,  to  commit  the  fmalleft  miftakej  a 
condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the  great- 
eft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  raftily  queftioned  the  good 
faith  of  this  prince:  But,  for  this  reproach,  the 
moft 'malignant  fcrutiny  of  his  conduft,  which,  in 
every  circumftance,  is  now  thoroughly  known, 
affords  not  any  reafonable  foundation.  On  the 
contrary^  if  we  confider  the  extreme  difficulties  to 
which  he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  acd  compare 
the  fincerity  of  his  profeffions  and  declarations  5  we 
fliall  avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought  juftly  to 
be  numbered  among  his  moft  fhining  qualities.  In 
every  treaty,  thofe  conceffions  which  he  thought  he 
could  not  in  confcience  maintain,  he  never. could, 
by  any  motive  or  perfuafion,  be  induced  to  make. 
And  though  fomc  violations  of  the  petition  of  right 
L.  2  may 
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c  H  A  P-.  niay  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him;  thefe  are  more  to 

^^^^  be  afcribcd  to  the  neceflity  of  his  fituation,  ^nd  to 

1649.      the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,   which,  from 

former  eftabliflied  precedents,  he  had  imbibed,  than 

to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles  *. 

This  prince  was.  of  a  comely  prefence;  of  a 
fweet,  but  melancholy  afpeft.  His  face  was  regu- 
lar, handfome,  and  well  complcxioned ;  his  body 
ftrong,  healthy,  and  juftly  proportioned  j  and  being 
of  a  middle  ftature,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the 
,  greateft  fatigues.    He  excelled  in  horfemanfliip  and 

other  exercifes ;  and  he  poffeffed  all  the  exterior,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  eflential  qualities,  which  form 
an  accompliflied  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a  queftion, 
whether  the  people,  in  any  cafe,  were  entitled 
to  judge  and  to  punifh  their  fovcreign;  and 
moft  men,  regarding  chiefly  the  atrocious  ufurp- 
ation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the  merit  of  the 
virtuous  prince  who  fufFered,  were  inclined  to  con- 
demn the  republican  principle  as  highly  feditious 
and  extravagant :  But  there  ftill  were  a  few  who, 
abftrafting  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  this 
cafe,  were  able  to  confider  the  queftion  in  general, 
and  were  inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradift,  the 
prevailing  fentiment.  Such  might  have  been  their 
reafoning.  If  ever,  on  any  occafion,  it  were  laud- 
able to  conceal  truth  from  the  populace,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  that  the  doftrine  of  refiftance  affords  fuch 
an  example  j  and  that  all  fpeculative  reafoners  ought 
to  obferve,  with  regard  to  this  principle,  the  fame 
cautious  filence,  which  the  laNvs  in  every  Ipecics  of 
government  have  ever  prefcribed  to  thcmfclves. 
J  Government  is  inftituted  in  order  to  reftrain  the  fury 
j  and  injurtice  of  the  people;  and  being  always  founded 
on  opinion,  not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken, 
i  by  thefe   (peculations,    the  reverence    which    the 

»  Sec  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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multitude  owe  to  authority,  and  to  inftruft  them  p?,^^* 
fccforehand,  that  the  cafe  can  ever  happen,  when 
they  may  be  freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance. 
Or  ftiould  it  be  found  impoflible  to  reftrain  the  li- 
cenfc  of  human  difquifitions,  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  dodrine  of  obedience  ought  alone 
to  be  inculcatedy  and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are 
rare,  ought  fcldom  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in 
popular  reafonings  and  difcourfcs.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger,  that  mankind,  by  this  prudent  referve, 
fhould  univerfally  degenerate  into  a  ftate  of  abjeft 
fcrvitude.  When  the  exception  really  occurs,  even 
though  it  be  not  previoufly  expected  and  defcanted 
on,  it  muft,  from  its  very  nature,  be  fo  obvious 
and  undifputed,  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  over- 
power the  reftraint,  however  great,  impofed  by 
teaching  the  generd  doftrine  of  obedience.  But 
between  refitting  a  prince  and  dethroning  him, 
there  is  a  wide  interval  i  and  the  abufcs  of  power, 
which  can  warrant  the  latter  violence,  are  greater 
and  more  enormous  than  thofe  which  will  jullify 
the  former.  Hiftory,  however,  fupplies  us  with. 
examples  even  of  this  kind  5  and  the  reality  of  the 
fiippofitioft,  though,  for  the  future,  it  ought  ever  to 
be  little  looked  for,  muft,  by  all  candid  inquirers, 
be  acknowledged  in  the  paft.  But  between  dethron- 
ing a  prince  and  punifhing  him,  there  is  another 
very  wide  interval;  and  it  were  not  ftrange,  if  even 
men  of  the  moft  enlarged  thought  (hould  queftion, 
whether  human  nature  could  ever  in  any  monarch 
reach  that  height  of  depravity,  as  to  warrant,  in  re-, 
voited  fubjcfts,  this  laft  adl  of  extraordinary  jurif- 
diftion.  That  illufion,  if  it  be  an  illufion,  which  ' 
teaches  us  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  the  perfons  of 
princes,  is  fo  falutary,  that  to  diflipate  it  by  the  for- 
mal trial  and  punifhment  of  a  fovereign,  will  have 
more  pernicious  effefts  upon  the  people,  than  the 
example  of  juftice  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  princes,  by  checking  their  career 
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CHAP,  of  tyranny.     It  is  dangerous  alfo,  by  thcfc  cxam^ 
^^^_'  ^  pies,  to  reduce  princes  to  defpair,  or  bring  matters 
1649.     to  fuch  extremities   ^gainft  perfons  endowed   widi 
great  power,  a^  to  leave  them  no  relburce,  but  in 
the  mod  violent  and  mpft  fanguinary  counfcls.  This 
general  pofition  being  eftabliihed,  it  muft  however 
be  obferved,  that  no  reader,  almoft  of  any  party  or 
principle,  was  ever  Ihockcd,  when  he  read,  in  an- 
cient hiftory,  that  the  Roman  fehatc  voted  Nero, 
their  abfolute  fovereign,  to  be  a  public  enerhy,  and, 
even  without  trial,  condemned  him  to  the  fevcreft 
and  moft  ignominious  puniihment  j  a  puniihmenc 
from  which  the  meaneft  Roman  citizen  was,  by  the 
laws,  exempted.     The  crimes  of  that  bloody  tyrant 
are  fo  enormous,  that  they  break  through  all  rules ; 
and  extort  a  confeflion,  that  fuch  a  dethroned  prince 
is  no  longer  fupcrior  to  his  people,  and  can  no  longer 
plead,  in  his  own  defence,  laws,  which  were  efta- 
bliihed for  conducing  the  ordinary  courfc  of  admi- 
niftration.  But  when  we  pafs  from  the  cafe  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Charles,  the  great  difproportion,  or  rather 
total  contrariety,   of  character  immediately  ftrikes 
us  J  and  we  ftand  aftonifhed,  that,  among  a  civilized 
people,  fo  much   virtue  could  ever  meet  with  fa 
fatal  a  cataftrophe.     Hiftory,  the  'great  miftrcfs  of 
"wifdom,  furnifhes  examples  of  ^  kinds  ;  and  every 
Iprudentialj  as  well  as  moral  precept,  may  be  au- 
ithorifed  by  thofe  events,  which  her  enlarged  mirror 
is  able  to  prefent  to  us.     From  the  memorable  re- 
volutions  which    paflcd    in  England   during  this 
f)eriodj  we  may  naturally  deduce  the  fame  ufeful 
eflbn,  which   Charles  himfelf,  in  his  later  years, 
inferred  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes,  even  from 
the  appearance  of  neceffity,  to  affume  more  autho- 
rity than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.     But  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  thefc  events  furnifli  us  with  another 
inftruftion,  no  lefs  natural,  and  no  lefs  ufeful,  con- 
cerning the  madnefe  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fana- 
tic] fm,  and  the  danger  pf  mercenvy  armies. 

-^^  2  Is 
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In  order  to  clofe  this  part  of  the  Britifli  hifl-ory,  C  H  a  i». 
it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  relate  the  diflblution  of  the  ^    -^^'^ 
monarchy  in  England :  That  event  foon  followed     1649. 
upon  the  death  of  the  monarch.     When  the  peers   6th  Ftb. 
met,  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournment, 
they  entered  upon   bufinels,  and  fent  down  fomc 
votes  to  th*e  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned 
not  to  take  the  kail  notice.     In  a  few  days,  the 
lower  lu>u£;  pafTed  a  vote,  that  they  would  make  no 
more  afldreflfes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  nor  receive  | 
any  from  them  ;  and  that  that  houfe  was  ufelefs  and  \ 
dangerous,  and  was  therefore  to  be  abolifhed.     A  I 
like  vote  pafled  with  regard  to  the  monarchy ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Martin,  a  zealous  republican, 
in  the  debate  on  this  queftion,  confeflfed,  that,  if 
they  defired  a  king,  the  lad  was  as  proper  as  any 
gendeman  in  England  **.     The  commons  ordered  a 
new  great  feal  to  be  engraved,  on  which  that  aflem- 
bly  was  reprefented,  with  this  kgend.  On  the  first 

YEAR  OF  FREEDOM,  BY  God's  BlESSING,  RESTOR- 
ED, 1 648.  The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  wene  ** 
changed,  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  ^  And  it  was 
declared  high  treafon  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwife 
acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince 
of  Wales. 

The  commons  intenjjed,  it  is  faid,  to  bind  the 
princefe  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker: 
The  duke  of  Glocefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other 
mechanical  employment.  But  the  former  foon  died ; 
of  grief,  as  is  fuppofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end  : 
The  latter  was,  by  Cromwel,  fent  beyond  fea. 

The  king's  ftatue,  in  the  Exchange,  was  thrown 
i      down  i  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  infcrib- 


i 


*  Walker's  Hlftory  of  Independency,  part  2. 

^  The  court  of  King's  Bench  was  called  the  court  of  Public  Bench* 
60  cautious  on  this  head  were  fome  of  the  republicans,  that,  it  is  pre- 
tended, in  reciting  the  Lord's  prayer,  they  would  not  fay  tby  kingdom 
«iari  bvt  always  tiy  ctmmonwetUb  come, 

Li  4.  cd : 
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cdl.ExiT    TYRANNUS,    REGUM    ULTIMUS  j   The  ty- 

_      rant  is  gone^  the  laji  of  the  kings. 

1649.  Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  court 

of  juftice,  as  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England  ;  and 
condemned  for  trcafon.  This  Tcntcnce,  which  was 
certainly  hard,  but  which  ought  to  fave  his  nrierpory 
from  all  imputations  of  treachery  to  his  mafter, 
was  executed  on  a  fcafFold,  erefted  before  Weftmin- 
fter-hall.  Lord  Capel  underwent  the  fame  fate. 
Both  thefc  noblemen  had  efcapcd  from  prifon,  but 
were  afterwards  difcovercd  and  taken.  To  all  the 
folicitations  of  their  friends  for  pardon,  the  generals 
and  parliamentary  leaders,  ftill  replied,  that  it  was 
certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  they  (hould 
fuffer;  fince  it  had  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  after  they  had  once  recover- 
ed their  liberty.  * 

Th£  earl  of  Holland  loft  his  life  by  a  like  kn-^ 
tence.  Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour, 
he  died  lamented  by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to 
the  king,  and  his  frequent  changing  of  fides,  were 
regarded  as  great  ftains  on  his  memory.  T  he  earl 
of  Norwich  and  fir  John  Owen,  being  condemned 
by  the  fame  court,  were  pardoned  by  the  commons.- 

Thje  king  left  fix  children;  three  males,  Charles, 
born  in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  born,  in  1633, 
Henry  duke  of  Gloceftcr,  born  in  1641  ;  and  three 
females,  Mary  princcfs  of  Orange,  born  1631,  Eli- 
zabeth, born  1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards 
duchefs  of  Orleans,  born  at  Exeter  164.4. 

The  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and  Laud:  I'he  lord  keepers,  Williams 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord 
Licrieton,  and  fir  Richard  Lane;  the  high  admirals 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland; the  treafurers,  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
the  earl  of  Portland,  Juxon  bifhop  of  London,  anc} 
lord  Cottington  ;  the  fecretarics  of  ftate,  lord  Con- 
way, fir  Albertus  Moreton,  Coke,  fir  Henry 
10  Yane^ 
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Vane,  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby,*and  fir^  Edward  ^  lix^* 
Nicholas.  ^     ,-^ 

It  may  be  expefted  that  we  fhould  here  mention  1649. 
the  Icon  Bafilike,  a  work  publifhed  in  the  king's 
name  a  few  days  after  his  execution.  It  feeftis  al- 
moft  impoflible,  in  the  controverted  parts  of  hiftory, 
to  fay  any  thing  which  will  facisfy  the  zealots  of 
both  parties  :  But  with  regard  to  the  genuinenefs  of 
that  produfition,  it  is  not  eafy  for  an  hiftorian  to 
fix  any  opinion,  which  .will  be  entirely  to  his  own 
fatisfaftion.  The  proofs  ^  brought  to  evince  that 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  fo  convincing, 
that,  if  an  impartial  reader  perufe  any  one  fide 
apart**,  he  will  think  it  impoflible,  that  arguments 
could  be  produced,  fufficient  to  counterbalance  fo 
ftrong  an  evidence:  And  when  he  compares  both 
fides,  he  will  be  fome  time  at  a  lofs  to  fix  any  de- 
termination. Should  an  abfolute  fufpenfe  of  judg- 
ment be  found  difficult  or  difagreeable  in  fo  inte- 
refting  a  queftion,  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  much  in- 
cline to  give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the 
royalifts.  The  teftimonies,  which  prove  that  per- 
formance to  be  the  king's,  are  more  numerous, 
certain,  and  direft,  than  thofe  on  the  other  fide. 
This  is  the  cafe,  even  if  we  confider  the  external 
evidence :  But  when  we  weigh  the  internal,  derived 
from  the  ftyle  and  compofition,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  comparifon.  Thefe  meditations  refem- 
ble  in  elegance,  purity,  neatnefs,  and  fimpli- 
cicy,  the  genius  of  thofe  performances  which  we 
know  with  certainty  to  have  flowed  from  the  royal 
pen:  But  are  fo  unlike  the  bombaft,  perplexed, 
rhetorical,  and  corrupt  ftyle  of  Dr.  Gauden,  to  whom 

^  See  on  the  one  hand,  Toland's  Amyntor,  and  on  the  other, 
WagftatFe's  Vindication  of  the  royal  Martyr,  wiih  Young's  addition. 
We  may  rcnnrk,  that  lord  Clarendon's,  total  filence  with  regard  to 
this  fuhjtft,  in  fo  full  a  hiftory,  compofed  in  vindication  cf  the  king's 
meafuics  and  diai-after,  forma  a  prefuinption  on  TolaniPs  fide,  and  a 
prefumption  of  which  that  author  was  ignorant;  the  works  of  the 
noble  hiftorian  not  heine  then  pubiiftied.  Bifhop  Burnet's  tcltimony 
IQQ  muil  be  allowed  of  ibine  sfti fjtkt  againft  the  1cm, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  are  afcribed,  that  no  human  teftimony  feem« 

^  -    '  t  fulEcient  to  Convince  us   that  he  was  the  auchor- 

1649.     Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  w6uld  rob  the  king  of 

that  honour,  tend  to  prove   that  Dr.  Gaudcn  had 

the  merit  of  writing  fo  fine  a  performance,  and  the 

*    infamy  of  impofing  it  on  the  world  for  the  king's. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  general  compaffion 
\  excited  towards  the  king,  by  the  publiihing,  at  fo 
( critical  a  jun6turc,  a  work  fo  full  of  piety,  meekncfs, 
'  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  fcrupled  to  afcribc 
!  to  that  book  the  fubfequent  reftoration  of  the  royal 
/  family.  Milton  compares  its  effects  to  thofe  which 
were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  An- 
thony's reading  to  them  the  will  of  Caefar.  The 
Icon  paffed  through  fifiy  editions  in  a  twelvemonth; 
/  and  independent  of  the  great  intereft  taken  in  it  by 
the  nation,  as  the  fuppofed  produdlion  of  their  mur-^ 
dered  fovereign,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  the  bed 
profc  compofition,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  puWica^ 
tion^  was  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  language* 
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CHAP.    LX, 

State  of  England cf  Scotland of  Iraland^*"-''^ 

Levellers  fupprejfed Siege   of  Dublin  raifed 

■  ■     ^redah  Jiormed Covenanter s^^-Montr of e 

taken   ^rifoner executed^ —  Covenanters 

Battle     of   Bunbar-^^^of    Worcefter Kin^s 

efcape The  commonwealtb^^^-^Dutcb  war 

T)iJfolution  of  the  parliament. 

TH  E   confufions   which   ovcrfpread  England  C  H  A  P^ 
after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  proceeded  as  ^^^'  ^ 
well  from  the  fpirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,      1649. 
which  agitated  die  ruling  party,  as  from  the  diflb-  State  of 
lution  of  all  that  authority,  both  civil  and  ccclefi-  ^'*S**°<»» 
aftical,  by  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accuf- 
tomedto  be  governed.     Every  man  had  framed  the 
model  of  a  republic  j    and,  however  new  it  was, 
er  fentaftical,  he  was  eager  in  recommending  it  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  or  even   impofing  it  by  force 
upon  them.     Every  man  had  adjufted  a  fyftem  of 
religion,  which  being  derived  from  no  traditional 
authority,  was  peculiar  to  himfelf  3  and  being  found- 
ed on  fuppofcd  infpiration,  not  c^n  any  principles  of 
human  reafon,  had  no  means,  befides  cant  and  low 
rhetoric,   by   which  it  could  recommend  itfelf  to 
others.     The  levellers  infilled  on  an  equal  diftribu-  \ 
tion  of  power  and  property,  and  difclaimed  all  de-  » 
pcndencc  and  fubordination.     The  millenarians  or 
6fth-monarchy.men  required^  that  government  it- 
felf 
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c  H  AP..  fclf  (hould  be  abolifhed,  and  all  human  powers  be 
t_  ^    _f)^^^^  ^"   ^^^  ^"^>  ^^  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
1649.    jdonfiinion  of  Chrift,  whofe  fecond  coming  they  fud- 
Jdenly  expefted.     The  Antinomians  even  infifted, 
Ithat   the  obligations  of  morality  and  natural   law 
I  were  fufpended,  and.  that  the  eled:>  guided  by  an 
*  internal  principle  more  perfedl  and  divine,  were  fu- 
\  perior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  juftice  and  huma- 
/  nity.     A  confiderable  party  declaimed  againft  tithes 
.  '  and  hireling  priefthood,  and  were  refolvcd  that  the 
magiftrate  Ihould  not  fupport  by  power  or  revenue 
any  ecclcfiaftical  eftablifhment.    Another  party  in- 
veighed againft  the  law  and  its  profcflbrs ;  and  on 
pretence  of  rendering  more  fimple  the  diftribution  of 
juftice,  were  defirous  of  abolifhing  the  whole  fyflem 
of  Englifti  jurifprudence,  which* Teemed  interwoven 
wirii  monarchical  government.     Even  thofe  among 
the  republicans    who  adopted  not  fuch  extravagan- 
i  cies,  were  fo  intoxicated  with  their  faintly  charac- 
I  tcr,  that  they  fuppofed  themfelves  poficffed  of  pc- 
'  culiar  privileges  j  and  tall  profcffions,  oaths,  laws, 
and  engagements  had,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  their 
.  influence  over  them.     The   bands  of  fociety  were 
^  every  where  loofened ;  and  the  irregular  pafTions  of 
men  were  encouraged  by  fpeculative  principles,  ftill 
more  unfocial  and  irregular. 

The  royalifts,  confifting  of  the  nobles  and  more 
confiderable  gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  au- 
thority and  plundered  of  their  property,  were  in- 
flamed with  the  higheft  refentment  and  indignation 
againft  thofe  ignoble  adverfaries,  who  had  reduced 
them  to  fubjeftion.  The  prefl^yterians,  whofe  cre- 
dit had  firft  fupported  the  arms  of  the  parliament, 
were  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the  treachery  or  fu- 
perior  cunning  of  their  aflbciates,  the  fruits  of  all 
their  fuccefsful  labours  were  ravifiied  from  them. 
The  former  party,  from  inclination  and  principle, 
zcaloufl^  attached  themfelves  to  the  fon  of  their  un- 
fortunate monarcji,  whofe  n:eniury  they  refpefted, 

and 
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and  whofe  tragical  death  they  deplored.     The  latter  ^ 

caft  their  eye  towards  the  fame  objeft ;  but  they  ^ 

had  ftill  many  prejudices  to  overcome,  many  fears  16^9 
and  jealoufies  to  be  allayed,  ere  they  could  cordially 
entertain  thoughts  of  reftoring  the  family,  which  they 
had  fo  grievoufly  offended,  and  whofe  principles 
they  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence. 

The  only  folid  fupport  of  the  republican  inde- 
pendent faftion,  which,  though  it  formed  fo  fmall 
a  part  of  the  nation,  had  violently  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole,  was  a  numerous  army  of 
near  fifty  thoufand  men.     But  this  army,  formida- 
ble from  its  difcipline  and  courage,  as  well  as  its 
numbers,  was  aftuated  by  a  fpirit  that  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  the  aflembly  which  had  aflumed  the 
command  over  it.     Accuftomed  to  indulge  every 
chimera    in  politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion,  the 
foldiers  knew  little  of  the  fubordination  of  citizens, 
and  had  only  learned,  from  apparent  neceffity,  fomc 
maxims  of  military  obedience.     And  while  they  ftill 
maintained,  that  all  thofe  enormous  violations  of 
law  and  equity,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
were  juftified  by  tlie  fuccefs  with  which  Providence 
had  bleficd  them;   they  were  ready  to  break  out 
into  any  new  diforder,  wherever  they. had  the  pro- 
fpcft  of  a  like  fanftion  and  authority. 

What  alone  gave  fome  ftability  to  all  thefe  un- 
ietricd  humours  was,  the  great  influence  both  civil 
and  military  acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This 
man,  fuited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
that  alone,  was  equally  qualified  to  gain  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  men,  by  what  was  mean,  vulgar, 
and  ridiculous  in  his  charafter;  as  to  command 
their  obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and  en- 
terprifing.  Familiar  even  to  buffbonery  with  the 
meaneft:  centinel,  he  never  loft  his  authority  ;^Tranf- 
ported  to  a  degree  of  madnefs  with  religious  exta- 
fics,  he  never  forgot  the  political  purpofes  to  which 

they 
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CHAP,  they  might  ferve.     Hating  monarchy,  while  a  fub- 

.   ^^'    .  jeft;  defpifing  liberty,  while  a  citizen;  though  he 

2649.     retained  for  a  time  all  orders  of  men  under  a  fecm- 

ing  obedience  to  the  parliament;  he  was  fecrctJy 

paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his  own 

unlimited  authority. 

The  parliament,  for  fo  we  muft  henceforth  call 
a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,   having   murdered   thdir  fovereign  with   ib 
many  appearing  circumftances  of*^  folemnity   and 
juftice,  and  fo  much  real  violence  and  even  fury, 
began  to  affume  more  the   air  of  a   civil,   legal 
power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  bottom 
upon  which  they  ftood.     They  admitted  a  few  of 
the  excluded  and  abfent  members,   fuch  as  were 
liable  to  leaft  exception ;  but  on  condition  that  thcfe 
members  Ihould  fign  an  approbation  of  whatever 
had  been  done  in  their  abfence  with  regard  to  the 
king's  trial :  And  fome  of  them  were  willing  to  ac* 
quire  a  Ihare  of  power  on  fuch  terms :  The  greater 
part  difdained  to  lend  their  authority  to  fuch  apparent 
ufurpations.     They  iffued  fome  writs  for  new  elec- 
tions, in  places  where  they  hoped  to  have  intercft 
enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and  depend- 
ants.    They  named  a  council  of  ftate,  thirty-eight 
in  number,  to  whom  all  addrefles  were  made,  wha    ^    j 
gave  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  exe-         | 
cuted  the  laws,  and  who  digefted  all  bufinefs  before         I 
it   was   introduced  into  parliament  ^     They  pre-         \ 
tended  to  employ  themfelves  entirely  in  adjufting  the         j 
laws,  forms,  and  plan  of  a  new  rcprefentative ;  and         ' 
as  foon  as  they  Ihould  have  fettled  the  nation,  they         | 


«  Their  names  were,  the  earh  of  Denbigh,  Mdlgrave,  Pembroke^ 
Saliibury,  lords  Grey  and  Fairfax,  Lide,  Rolls,  bt.  John,  Wilde,  | 

JBradihaw,  Cromwcl,  Skippon,  Pickering,  Maflam,  Hafehig,  Har*  ! 

rington,    Vane  jun.   Danvers,  Armine,   Mildmay,  Conftabte,  Pen-  j 

nington,  Wilfon,  Whitlocke,  Martin,  Ludlow,  Stapleton,  Hevtngharo, 
Wallop,  Hutchinfon,  Lond,  Pophara,  Valentine,  Walton,  Scot, 
Vurtfoy,  JoQCs. 

profeflcd 
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profeffcd  their  intention  of  rcftoring  the  power  to  chap. 
the  people,  from  whonn  they  acknowledged  they  ^_^^ 
had  entirely  derived  it.  1649. 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  Eng- 
land compofed  into  a  feeming  tranquillity  by  the 
terror  of  their  arms.  Foreign  powers,  occupied  in 
wars  among  themfelves,  had  no  leifure  or  inclination 
to  interpofe  in  the  domeftic  diflenfions  of  this  ifland. 
The  young  king,  poor  and  neglefted,  living  fomc- 
times  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France,  fometimes 
in  Jerfey,  comforted  himfclf  amidft  his  prefent  dif- 
treffes  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  fitua- 
tion  alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  gave  any  imme- 
diate inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 

After  the  fucceflive  defeats  of  Montrofe  and  of  Scot- 
Hamilton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  ^^"^• 
authority  in  Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle 
and  the  rigid  churchmen,  that  party  which  was 
moft  averfe  to  the  interefts  of  the  royal  family. 
Their  enmity,  *  however,  againft  the  independents, 
who  had  prevented  the  fettlement  of  prefbyterian  dif- 
cipline  in  England,  carried  them  to  embrace  oppo- 
fite  maxims  in  their  political  conduit.  Though 
invited  by  the  Engliih  parliament  to  model  their 
government  into  a  republican  form,  they  refolved 
ftill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed in  their  country,  and  which,  by  the  exprefs 
termo  of  their  covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend. 
They  confidered  befides,  that  as  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  lay  moftly  in  the  hands  of  great  families,  / 
it  would  be  difficult  to  eftablifh  a  commonwealth,  or  ' 
without  fome  chief  magiftrate,  invefted  with  royal 
authority,  to  preferve  peace  or  juftice  in  the  com- 
munity. The  exectition,  therefore,  of  the  king, 
againft  which  they  had  always  protefted,  having  oc- 
cafioned  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  fon  and  focceffor,  Charles  II.;  but 
upon  condition  "  of  his  good  behaviour  and  ilridt 
**  obfervancc  of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining 

"  no 


^ 


land. 
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CHAP.  ^^  no  other  perfons  about  him  but  fuch  as  were  goAlf 

^^^^  "  men  and  faithful  to  that  obligation."  Thefcun- 
1649.  ufual  claufes,  inferted  in  the  very  firft  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  prince,  fufficiently  fhewed  their  inten- 
tion of  limiting  extremely  his  authority.  And  the 
Englifh  commonwealth,  having  no  pretence  to  in- 
terpofe  in  tlie  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  allowed  the 
Scots  for  the  prefcnt  to  take  their  own  meafures  in 
fettling  their  government. 

Of  Ire-  The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ire- 

land, demanded  more  immediately  their  efforts  for 
fubduing  that  country.  In  order  to  convey  a  juft 
notion  of  Irifh  affairs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look 
backwards  feme  years,  and  to  relate  briefly  tbofe 
tranfaftions  which  had  pafl.  during  the  memorable 
revolutions  in  England.  When  the  late  king 
agreed  to  that  celTation  of  arms  with  the  popifh 
rebels  ^,  which  was  become  (o  requilice,  as  well  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Irifli  proteflants  as  for  promoting 
His  interefts  in  England,  the  parliament,  in  order  to 
blacken  his  condud,  reproached  him  with  favour- 
ing that  odious  rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly 
againft  the  terms  of  the  ceffiition.  They  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  declare  it  entirely  null  and  invalid,  be- 
caufe  finifhed  without  their  conleot ;  And  to  this  de- 
claration the  Scots  in  Ulfter,  and  the  earl  of  Inchi- 
quin,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority  in  Munftcr, 
profeflTed  to  adhere.  By  their  means  the  war  was 
ftill  kept  alive;  but  as  the  dangerous  diflraclions 
in  England  hindered  the  parliament  from  fending 
any  confiderable  afTiIlance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland, 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  being  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  a  perfon  endowed  with  great  pru-» 
dence  and  virtue,  formed  a  fcheme  for  compofing  the 
difordcrs  of  his  country,  and  for  engaging  the  rebel 
Irifh  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  his  royal  inalter.  There 
were  many   circumftances  which  ftrongly  invited 

'  1643. 
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tlife  hatives  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the  king's' {)arty.  chap. 
The  maxims  of  that  prince  had  always  led  him  to  ^^' 
give  a  reafonable  indulgence  to  the  catholics  X649. 
throughout  all  his  dominions ;  and  one  principal 
ground  of  that  enmityj  which  the  puritans  profeflcd 
againft  him,  was  this  tacit  toleration.  The  parlia- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  even  when  unprovoked, 
had  ever  menaced  the  papifts  with  the  mod  rigid 
rcftraint,  if  not  a  total  extirpation;  and  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Iri(h  rebellion,  they 
put  to  fale  all  the  eftates  of  the  rebels,  and  had 
ehgaged  the  public  faith  for  transferring  them  to  the 
ed venturers,  who  had  already  advanced  money  up- 
on that  ftcufity.  The  fuccefs,  therefore,  which  the 
arms  of  the  parliament  met  with  at  Nafcby,  ftruck 
a  juft  terror  into  the  Irifti;  and  engaged  the  coun- 
cil of  Kilkenny,  compofed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
Catholic  counties  and  cities,  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  marquis  df  Ormond  ••  They  profefled  to 
return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  engaged  to  fur- 
nifti  ten  thoufand  men  for  rfie  fupport  ot  the  king's 
authority  in  England,  and  were  content  with  ftipu- 
hting,  in  return,  indemnity  for  their  rebellion  and 
toleration  of  their  religion* 

Ormond,  not  doubting  but  a  peace,  fo  advanta- 
geous and  even  neceffary  to  the  Irilh,  would  be 
ftriftly  obferved,  advanced  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  to  Kilkenny,  in  order  to  concert  meafurcs 
for  common  defence  with  his  new  allies.  The 
pope  had  fent  over  to  Ireland  a  nuncio,  Rinuccini, 
an  Italian;  and  this  man,  whofe  commiffion  em- 
powered him  to  direft  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the 
Irifh,  was  emboldened,  by  their  ignorance  and  bi- 
gotry, to  aflume  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment. Forefeeing  that  a  general  fubmiffion  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  in-«. 
fluence^  he  conlpired  widi  Owen  O'Neal,  who  com- 

c  iM-  ' 
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CHAP,  manded  the  native  Irifli  b  Ulfter,  and  who  bore  t 

TV 

^  -^1  J  great  jealoufy  to  Prcfton,  the  general  chiefly  trufted 
S64.9.  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  By  concert^  thefe  two 
malcontents  fecredy  drew  forces  together,  and  were 
ready  to  fall  on  Ormond,  who  remained  in  fecurity, 
trufting  to  the  pacification  fo  lately  concluded  with 
the  rebels.  He  received  intelligence  of  their 
treachery,  made  his  retreat  with  celerity  and  con- 
dud,  and  {heltered  his  fmall  army  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  fortified  towns,  which  ftill  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  proteftants. 

The  nuncio,  fuH  of  arrogance,  levity,  and  am- 
bition, was  not  contented  with  this  violation  of 
treaty.  He  fwmmoned  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy 
at  Waterford,  and  engaged  them  to  declare  againft 
that  pacification,  which  the  civil  council  had  con- 
cluded with  their  fovereign.  He  even  thundered 
out  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who 
ihould  adhere  to  a  peace,  ib  prejudicial,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  catholic  religion  j  and  the  deluded 
Iri(h,  terrified  with  his  fpiritual  menaces,  ranged 
thcmfelves  every  where  on  his  fide,  and  fubmitted 
to  his  authority.  Without  fcruple,  he  carried  on 
war  againft  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  threatened  with 
a  fiege  the  proteftant  garrifons,  which  were,  all  of 
them,  very  ill  provided  for  defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  neceffi- 
tated  to  take  (belter  in  the  Scottilh  army;  and  being 
there  reduced  to  clofe  confinement,  and  fccluded 
from  all  commerce  with  his  friends,  defpaired, 
that  his  authorityi  or  even  his  liberty,  would  ever 
be  reftored  to  him.  He  fcnt  orders  to  Ormond, 
if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather  to  fubmit  to 
the  Englilh  than  to  the  Irilh  rebels ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  lord-lieutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, delivered  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and 
other  garrifons,  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who 
took  poirclTion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  Englilh 

parli^mcat. 
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})arliament.  Ormond  himfelf  Went  over  to  England, 
was  aditiitted  into  the  king's  prefence,  refceivcd  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  his  paft  ferviccsi  and  1649; 
dtkring  fomc  timie  lived  in  tranquillity  near  London. 
But  being  banjfhed,  with  the  other  royalifts,  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  that  city>  and  feeing  every  event  turn 
out  unfortunately  for  his  royal  matter,  and  threaten 
him  with  a  cataftrophe  ftill  mote  direful,  he  thought 
proper  to  rfetire  into  France,  where  he  joined  the 
iqueen  and  the  prince  of  Wales: 

In  Ireland,  during  thefetranfaftions,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nuncio  prevailed  without  control  among 
all  the  cdtholics  ;  and  that  prelate,  by  his  indifcre- 
tion  and  infolence,  foon  made  them  repent  of  the 
power  with  which  they  had  entrufted  him.  Prudent 
fticn  likewife  were  fenfible  of  the  total  deftruftion, 
which  Was  hanging  over  the  nation  from  the  Englifh  . 
parliament^  and  faw  no  refource  or  fafety  but  in 

fiving  fupport  to  the  declining  authority  of  the 
ing.  The  earl  of  Clanricardc,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  a  perfon  too  of  nrterit,  who  had  ever 
preferved  his  loyalty,  was  fenfible  of  the  ruin  which 
threatened  his  countrymen,  and  was  rcfolvcd»  if 
poffiblcj  to  prevent  it.  He  fecretly  formed  a  com- 
bination artibng  the  catholics;  he  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Inchiquin,  who  preferved 
great  authority  over  the  proteftants  in  Munfter ;  he 
attacked  the  nuncio,  whom  he  chafed  out  of  the 
ifland ;  and  he  fent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  return  and  take  poffeflion  of 
his  government. 

Ormondj  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the 
kingdom  divided  into  many  fadtions,  among  which 
fcither  open  war  or  fccret  enmity  prevailed.  The 
authority  of  the  Englilh  parliament  was  eftablilhed 
in  Dublin,  and  the  other  towns,  which  he  himfelf 
had  delivered  into  their  hands.:  O'Neal  maintain- 
ed his  credit  in  UHler ;  and  having  entered  into  a 
fccret  correfpondence  with  the  parliamenxary  ge- 
M  %  nerals. 
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CHAP,  ncrals,  was  more  intent  on  fchemes  for  his  own 
^^^'_,  pcrfonal  fafcty  than  a'nxiqw  for  the  prefervation  of 
1^49.  his  country  or  rdigioin.  The  other  Irilh>  divided 
between  their  clergy,  who  were  averfe  to  Ormond, 
and  their  nobiihy,  who  were  attached  to  him^  were 
▼cry  uncertaiiv  in  their  motions  and  feeble  in  their 
meafures.  The  Scots  in  the  north,  enraged,  as 
well  as  their  other  countrymen,  againft  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  the  ied'tarian  army,  profefled  their  adher- 
ence to  the  king ;  but  were  ftill  hindered  by  many 
prejudices  from  entering  into  a  cordial  union  with 
his  lieutenant.  All  thefe  diftrafted  councils  and 
contrary  humours  checked  the  progrefs  of  Ormond, 
and  enabled  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland  to 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  The  republi- 
can fa&ion,  meanwhile>  in  England^  employed  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  royalifts,  in  reducing  the 
parliament  to  fubjcftion,  in  the  trial,  condemna* 
tion,  and  execution  of  their  fovereign,  totally  nc- 
glcftcd  the  fupplying  of  Ireland,  and  allowed  Jones 
and  the  forces  in  Dublin  to  remain  in  the  utmoft 
weaknefs  and  neceffity.  The  lord-lieutenant,  though 
furrounded  with  difficulties,  negle£ted  not  the  tk^ 
vourable  opportunity  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe* 
Having  at  laft  aflembled  an  aimy  of  16,000  men, 
he  advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons. 
Dundalk,  where  Monk  commanded,  was  deliver- 
ed up  by  the  troops,  who  mutinied  againft  their 
governor.  Tredah,  Neury,  and  ether  forts,  were 
taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with  a  fiege;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  fo  proiperous  a 
condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts 
of  coming  in  perfon  into  Ireland. 

When  the  Englifh  coirmionwealth  was  broQu^t 
to  fome  tolerable  ietdement,  men  began  to  eaft 
their  eyes  towards  the  neighbouring  ifland.  During 
the  conteft  of  the  two  parties,  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  remained  a  great  objed  of  intHgue » 
and  the  preft^yterians  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 

7  lieutenancy 
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licutcnanqr  for  Waller,  the  independents  for  Lam-  ^  ^  a  ?• 
bert.  After  die  execution  of  the  king,  Cromwel  i^  _^J_| 
himfelf  began  to  afpire  to  a  command,  where  fo  164^. 
much  glory,  he  faw,  mrght  be  won,,  and  fo  much 
authority  acquired.  In  his  abience,  he  took  care  ^^^^^  15* 
to  have  his  nafne  propofed  to  the  council  of  ftate; 
and  both  friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately 
to  vote  him  into  that  important  office :  The  former 
fufpefted,  that  the^  matter  had  not  been  propofed 
tnerely  by  chance,  without  his  own  concurrence ; 
the  latter  defired  to  remove  him  to  a  diftance,  and 
hoped,  during  his  abfence,  to  gain  the  afcendant 
over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  fo  long  blinded  by  his 
hypocritical  profeffions.  Cromwel  himfelf,  when 
informed  of  his  election,  feigned  furprife,  and  pre- 
tended at  firft  to  hefitate  with  regard  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  command.  And  Lambert,  either  de- 
ceived by  his  diflimulation,  or  in  his  turn  feigning 
to  be  deceived,  ftill  continued,  notwithftanding  this 
difappointment,  his  friendlhip  and  connCTUons  with 
Cromwel. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himlclf 
with  his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for 
his  expedition*  Many  diforders  in  England  it  be- 
hoved him  previoufly  to  compofe.  All  places  were 
full  of  danger  and  inquietude.  Though  men,  afta- 
nifhed  with  the  fuccefles  of  the  army,  remained  in 
deeming  tranquillity,  fymptoms  of  the  grcateft  dif- 
content  everywhere  appeared.  The  Englifti,  long 
accuftomed  to  a  mild  adminiftration,  and  unac- 
iquainted  with  diffimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
Ipeech  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neceffity, ,  or 
pretend  attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which 
they  generally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhor-, 
rence.  It  wag  requifite  to  change  the  magiftracy  o£ 
London,  and  to  degrade,  as  well  as  puniQi,  the 
mayor  and  fome  of  die  aldermen,  before  the  pro- 
clamation for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  could  be 
piiblilhed  in  the  city*      An   engagement  being 
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CHAP,  ftamcd  to  fupport  the  commonwealth  without  king 
^/^^,  or  houfe  of  peers,  the  army  was  with  fome  difficulty 
^64.^r   brought  to  liitjfcribe  it ;  but  though  it  was  impofcd 
upon  the  reft  of  the  nation  ynder  fevere  penalties^ 
po  Icfs  than  putting  all  who  refufed  out  of  the  pro- 
teftion  of  law ;  fuch  obftinatc   rcluftance  was  ob* 
JTerved  }n  the  people,  that  ^ven  the  imperious  par- 
'         liament  was  obliged  to  defift  from  it.     The  fpiri? 
of  fanaticifm,  by  whjch  that  aflembly  had  at  firft 
been  ftrongly  fupported,  was  now  turned,  in  a  great 
peafure,  againft  thpm.     The  pulpits,  bein^  chiefly 
filled  with  prefbytcrians,  or  difeuifpd  royalifts,  and 
having  long  been  thp  fcene  of  news  and  polidcs, 
jpould  by  no  penalties  be  reftrained  from   declara- 
tions unfavourable  to  the  eftablifhcd  government. 
Numberlefs   were  the  extravagances  which  broke 
out  among  thp  people.     Everard,  a  dilbanded  fol- 
dier,  having  preached  ?h^t  the  time  was  now  come 
when  the  community  of  goods  would  be  renewe4 
fimong    chriftians,    led  out  his  followers   to   take 
pofleffion  of  the  land ;  and  being  carried  before  th? 
general,  he  refqfed  to  faliitq  hjm ;  bepaufe  he  was 
but  his  fellow- creature^.     What  fpcmed  more  dan- 
gerous, the  arnr^y  itfelf  was  infefted  with  like  hy- 
mours  *.     Thpugh  the  levellers  had  for  a  time  been 
iupprefled  by  the  audacious  fpirit  of  Cromwel,  they 
jS:ill  continued  to  propagate  their  doftfines  among 
the  private  men  and  inferior  officers,  who  pretended 
a  right  to  be  confulted,  as  before,  in  the  admini-r 
^  ilration  of  the  commonwealth.     They  nqw  praftifed 
^  againft  their   officers  thp  fame  lefTon  whiqh  they 
j  had  been  taught  againft  the   parlianrient.      They 
framed  a  remonftrance,  and  fent  fiye  agitators  to 
prefent  it  to  the  general  and  council  of  war :  Thef? 
were  calhiered  with  ignoniiny  by  fentpnceqf  a  court 
martial.     One  Lockier,  having  carried  his  fedirion 
farther,  was  fentenced  to  deadi.i  but  this  punifh* 

\  yyhiilocltc.  i  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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roent  wa?  fo  far  from  quelling  the  mutinous  fpirit, 
that  above  a  thoufand  of  his  companions  ihowe4 
their  adherence  to  him,  by  attending  his  funeral,      i^^^ 
and  wearing  in  their  hats  black  and  lea-green  rib- 
bons by  way  of  favours.     About  four  thoufand  af-  LcvcHm. 
fembled  at  Burford,  under  the  command  of  Thom-  Ifupprcflcd 
fon,  a  man  formerly  condemned  for  fcdition  by  a  I 
court-martial,  but  pardoacd  by  the  general.     Co-  May. 
lonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax  and  Cromwel, 
fell  upon  them,  while  unprepared  for  defence,  and 
feduced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty.     Four  hun-  . 
dred  were  taken  prifoners  :  Some  of  them  capitally 
punilhed :  The  reft  pardoned  :  And  this  tumultu- 
ous fpirit,  though  it  ftill  lurked  in  the  army,  and 
broke  out  from  time  to  time,  feemed  for  the  pre- 
fent  to  be  fuppreflcd. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion,  were  prefented  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lilburn,  the  perfon  who,  for  difperfing  fe- 
^itious  libels,  had  formerly  been  treated  with  fuch 
feverity  by  the  ftar-chamber.  His  liberty  was  at 
this  tiaie  as  ill  relifhed  by  the  parliament,  and  he 
Vas  thrown  into  prifon,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition 
and  diforder  in  the  commonwealth.  The  women  • 
applied  by.  petition  for  his  releafej  but  were  now 
defired  to  mind  their  houfehold  affairs,  and  leave 
the  government  of  the  ftate  to  the  n)en.  From  all 
quarters,  the  parliament  was  harafled  with  peti- 
tions of  a  very  free  nature,  which  ftrongly  fpoke  I 
the  lenfe  of  the  nation,  and  proved  how  ardently  \ 
all  mei>  longed  for  the  reftoration  of  their  laws  and 
liberties.  Even  in  a  feaft,  which  the  city  gave  to 
the  parliament  and  cguncil  of  ftate,  it  was  deemed 
a  requifite  precaution,  if  we  may  credit  Walker  and 
Dugdalc,  to  fwear  all  the  cooks,  that  they  would 
fprve  nothing  byt  wholelbme  food  to  them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to  enlarge 
the  laws  of  high-treafon  beyond  thofe  narrow 
{rounds,   withi^  which  they  had  been  confined  du- 
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CHAP,  ring  the  monarchy.     They  even,  comprehended  vcn 
^^*    '  bal  offences,  nay  intentions,  though  they  had  never 


?^49-   I  appeared   in  any  over-aft  againft  the  ftate.      To 

affirm  the  prefent  government  to  be  an  ufurpation, 

to  affert  that  the  parliament  or  council  of  ftate  were 

tyrannical  or  illegal,  to  endeavour  fubverting  their 

authority,  or  ftirring  up  fedition  againft  them  j  thcfe 

offences   were  declared  to  be  high-trcafon.     The 

power  of  imprifonment,  of  which  the  petition  of 

I  right  had  bereaved  the  king,  it  was  now  found  ne- 

ceffary  to  reftore  to  the  council  of  ftate  ^  and  all  the 

jails  in  England  were  filled  with  men  whom  the 

jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  repre* 

fented  as  dangerous*".     The  taxes,   continued  by 

I  the  new  government,    and  which^  being  unufual. 

/  were  efteemed  heavy ^^  increafed  the  general  ill  will 

j  under  which  it  laboured.     Befides  the  cuftoms  and 

{  cxcife,  ninety  thoufand  pounds  a-month  were  levied 

on  land  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  army.     The  fc- 

queft rations  and  compofitions  of  the  royalifts,  the 

fale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter 

lands,  though  they  yielded  great  fums,  were  not 

fufficient  to  fupport  the  vaft  expences,  and,  as  was 

fufpeded,  the  great  depredations,  of  the  parliament 

jind  of  their  creatures  '• 

Amidst  allthefe  difficulties  and  difturbanccs,  the 
fteady  mind  of  Cromwcl,  without  confufion  or 
cmbarralTment,  ftill  purfued  its  purpofe.  While 
he  was  coUeding  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand 
?Tien  In  the  weft  of  England,  he  fent  to  Ireland, 
vnder  Reynolds  and  Venables,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  tdoufand  horfe  and  foot,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
Jones>  and  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  lay  at  Finglafs, 
and  was  making  preparations  for  the  attack  of  Dub- 
Jin.     Inchicjuin,  who  had  now  made  a  treaty  with 

k  Hiftoiy  of  Independency,  part  K.  >  Pari.  Hxftory^  vol,  xix* 
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ibe  king's  lieutenant,  having,  with  a  feparate  body,  c  H  A  ?• 
taken  Tredah  and  Dundalk,  gave  a  defeat  to  Offar-  y^^^ 
rcH  who  ferved  under  O'Neal,  and  to  young  Coot     1649-. 
who  commanded  fome  parliamentary' forces.     After 
Be  had  joined  his  troops  to  the  main  army,  with 
whom,   for  fome  time,  he  remained  united,  Or- 
mond  pafled  the  river  Li£Fy,  and  took  poft  at  Rathi- 
mines,    two  miles  from   Dublin,    with  a  view  of 
commencing  the  fiege  of  that  city.     In  order  to  cut 
off  all  farther  fupply  from  Jones,  he  had  begun  the 
reparation  of  an  old  fort  which  lay  at  the  gates  of 
Dublin ;  and  being  exhaufted  with  continual  fatigue 
for  fome  days,  he  had  retired  to  reft,  after  leaving 
orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms.    He  was  fud-  adAuguft. 
dcnly  awaked  with  the  noife  of  firing  5  and,  ftarting 
from  his  bed,  faw  every  thing  already  in  tumult 
and  confufion.     Jones,  an  excellent  officer,  formerly 
a  lawyer,    had  fallied  out  with  the  reinforcement 
newly  arrived  5  and,  attacking  the  party  employed 
in  repairing  the  fort^  he  totally  routed  them,  pur- 
fucd  the  advantage,    and   fell  in  with  the  army^ 
which  had  neglefted  Ormond's  orders.     Thefe  he 
foon  threw  into  diforder;  put  them  to  flight,  in 
fpitc  of  all  the  eflforts  of  the  lord-lieutenant  5  chafed 
them  oflF  the  field ;  feized  all  their  tents,  baggage, 
ammunition;    and  returned  viftorious  to  Dublin,  sicgeof 
after  killing  a  thoufand  men,  and  taking  above  two  ^"f>iin 
thoufand  prifoners  ".  ^^^ 

This  lois,  which  threw  fome  blemifh  on  the  mi- 
litary charafter  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the 
foyaJ  caufe.  That  numerous  army  which,  with  fo 
much  pains  and  difficulty,  the  lord -lieutenant  had 
been  colle6ting  for  more  than  a  year,  was  difperfed 
in  a  moment.  Cromwel  foon  after  arrived  in  Dub-  isth  Aug. 
lin,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  (houts  and  re^ 
joicings.  He  battened  to  Tredah.  That  town  was 
W^ll  fortified :  Ormond  had  thrown  into  it  a  good 

^  Pafi.  Hift.  ToI.xiXf  p.  165. 
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garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  fir  Arthor 
Afton,  an  officer  of  reputation.  He  expefted  th« 
1649.  Tredah,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
would  firft  be  attenipted  by  Cromwel,  and  he  was 
jdefirous  to  employ  the  enemy  fome  time  in  that 
fiege,  while  he  himfelf  fhould  repair  his  broken 
forces.  But  Cromwel  knew  the  importance  of  dif- 
patch.  Having  made  a  breach,  he  ordered  a  ge- 
neral  aflault.  Though  twice  repulfed  with  lofs,  he 
renewed  the  attack,  and  himfelf,  along  with  Ireton, 
led  on  his  men.  AH  oppofition  was  overborne  by 
(he  furious  v:alour  of  the  troops.  The  town  was 
taken  fword  in  hand ;  and  orders  being  iflued  to 
give  no  quarter,  a  cruel  flaughter  was  made  of  the 
garrifon.  Even  a  few,  who  were  faved  by  the  fol- 
diers,  fatiated  with  blood,  were  next  day  miferably 
butchered  by  orders  from  the  general.  One  perfon 
alone  of  the  garrifon  efcaped  to  be  a  meffenger  of 
(his  univerfal  havoc  and  deftruftion, 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  fevere 
execution  the  cruejty  of  the  Irilh  maflacre :  But  he 
well  knew,  that  almoft  the  whole  garrifon  was  Eng- 
li(h  i  and  his  juftice  was  pnly  a  barbarous  policy,  in 
order  to  terrify  all  other  garrifons  from  rcfiftance. 
His  policy,  however,  had  the  defired  effedt.  Hav- 
ing  led  the  army  without  delay  to  Wexford,  he. 
I^egan  to  batter  th^  town.  The  garrifon,  after  a 
flight  defence,  offered  to  capitulates  but,  before 
they  obtained  a  ceflation,  they  imprudently  nc- 
glefted  their  guards  5  and  the  Englifli  aroiy  rulhed 
in  upon  them.  The  fame  feverity  was  excrcifcd  as- 
at  Tredah. 

Every  town  before  which  Cromwel  prefented 
himfelf,  now  opened  its  gate  without  refiftance. 
Rofs,  though  ftrpngly  garrifoncd,  was  furrendercd 
Oftobcr.  by  lord  Taffc.  Having  taken  Eftionage,  Cromwel 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Paffage  and  Carrie.  The  Englifh  had  no 
farther    difficulties  to  encounter  than  what  arofc 
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from  fatigue  and  the  advanced  feafon.     Fluxes  and  chap. 
/contagious  diftempers  creeped  in  among  the  foU  ^  ^  _'  ^ 
dicrs,  who  perilhed  in  great  nunnbers.     Jones  him-      1649. 
ftlf,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin,  died  at  Wex- 
ford.    And  Cromwcl  had  fo  far  advanced  with  his 
flccayed   army,  that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult, 
cither  to  fubfift  in  the  enemies  country,  or  retreat  to 
his  own  garrifons.     But  while  he  was  in  thefe  ftraits,  Novcmb. 
Porke,  Kinfale,    and  all  the  Englifh  garrifons  in  • 

Munfter,  deferted  to  him,  and  opening  their  gates, 
refolved  to  (hare  the  fortunes  of  their  viflorious 
pountrymen. 

This  defertion  of  the  Englifli  put  an  end  to  Or- 
niond's  authority,  which  was  already  much  dimi- 
niflied  by  the  misfortunes  at  Dublin,  Tredah,  and 
Wexford,     The  Irifli,  aftuated  by  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices,  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  obe- 
dience by  a  proteftant  governor,  who  was  fo  unfuc- 
cclsful  in  all  his  enterprifes.     The  clergy  renewed 
their  excommunications  againft  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  added  the  terrors  of  fuperftition  to  thof^ 
which  arpfe  from  a  viftorious  enemy.     Cromwelj 
having   received   a   reinforcement  frorp   England, 
again  took  the* field  early  in  the  fpring.     He  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  the,  only 
places  where  he  ipet  with  any  vigorous  refiftance. 
The  whole  frame  of  the  Irifh  union  being  in  a  man- 
per  diflblved,    Ormond  foon  after  left  the  ifland, 
and  delegated  his   authority  to  Clanricarde,    who  . 
found  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irifh  were  glad  tp  embrace  banifliment  as  a 
refuge.      Above  40,000  men  pafTed  into  foreign 
fervicc  i  and  Crpmwel,  well-pleafed  to  free  the  ifland 
from  enemies,  who  never  could  be  cordially  recon- 
ciled to  the  Englifh,  gave  them  full  liberty  and  lei- 
fure  for  their  embarkation. 

While  Cromwel  proceeded  with  fuch  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs  in  Ireland,  wh;ch  ii^  the  Ipacc  qf 
5  niii^ 
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nine  months  he  had  almoft  entirely  fubdued^  fortune 
was  preparing  for  him  a  new  fcene  of  viftory  and 
triumph  in  Scotland.  Charles  was  at  the  Hague 
when  fir  Jofeph  Douglas  brought  him  intelligence 
that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottiih  parlia- 
ment. At  the  fame  time,  Douglas  informed  hira 
of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  proclamation^ 
and  extremely  damped  that  joy  which  might  arifc 
frpm  his  being  recognifcd  fovereign  in  one  of  his 
kingdoms.  Charles  too  confidered,  that  thofe  who 
pretended  to  acknowledge  his  title,  were  at  that 
very  time  in  aftual  rebellion  againft  his  family,  and 
wouW  be  furc  to  intruft  very  little  authority  in  his 
hands,  and  fcarccly  would  afFord  him  perfonal  liber* 
ty  and  fecurity.  As  the  profped  of  afiairs  in  Ire- 
land was  at  that  time  not  unpromiling,  he  intended 
rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  kingdom,  from 
which  he  e'xpefted  more  dutiful  fubmiflion  and  obe- 
dience. 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  frora 
Holland.  The  people  in  the  United  Provinces 
were  much  attached  to  his  interefts.  Befideshis 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Orange,  which  wat 
extremely  beloved  by  the  populace,  all  men  regard- 
ed with  compaflion  his  helplefs  condition,  and  cx- 
prcfled  the  greateft  abhorrence  againft  the  murder 
of  his  father;  a  deed  to  which  nothing,  they 
thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticifm  and  fadion  couM 
have  impelled  the  parliament.  But  though  th? 
public  in  general  bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the 
States  were  uneafy  at  his  prefence.  They  dr^ed 
the  parliament,  fo  formidable  by  their  power,  and 
fo  profperous  in  all  their  enterprifes.  They  appre- 
hended the  moft  precipitate  reiolutions  from  men  cf 
fuch  violent  and  haughty  difpofitions.  And,  after 
the  murder  of  Doriflaus,  they  found  it  ftiU  more 
neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  by 
removing  the  kin^  to  a  diftance  from  them. 
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DoRiSLAus,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  had  ^  ha  p, 
lived  long  in  England;  and  being  employed  as  ^_^_  __'  ^ 
affiftant  to  the  high  court  of  juftice,  ^hich  con-  1650, 
demned  the  late  king,  he  had  rifen  to  great  credit 
and  favour  with  the  ruling  party.  They  fcnc  him 
envoy  to  Holland  i  but  no  fooner  had  he  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  than  he  was  fet  upon  by  fome  royjilifts, 
chiefly  retainers  to  Montrofe.  They  rufhed  into 
the  room,  where  he  was  fitting  with  fome  company  j 
dragged  him  from  the  table  ^  put  him  to  death  as 
the  firft  vidim  to  their  murdered  fovereign  i  very 
kifurely  and  peaceably  feparated  themfelves;  and 
though  orders  were  ilTued  by  the  magiftrates  to 
arreft  them,  thefe  were  executed  with  fuch  flownefs 
and  reludajice,  that  the  criminals  had  all  of  them 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  efcape. 

Charles,  having  paffed  fome  time  at  Paris, 
where  no  afliftance  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civili- 
ties were  paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jerfey,  where 
his  authority  was  ftill  acknowledged.  Here  Win- 
ram,  laird  of  Liberton,  came  tq  him  as  deputy 
from  the  committee  of  eftates  in  Scotland,  and  in* 
6>rmed  him  of  the  conditions  to  which  he  muft  nc- 
ceflarily  fubmit  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the 
cxcrcife  of  his  authority.  Conditions  more  feverc 
were  never  impofed  by  fubjefts  upon  their  fove- 
reign \  but  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to  decline, 
wd  the  king  found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  venture 
himfelf  in  that  ifland,  he  gave  a  civil  anfwer  to 
Winram,  and  defired  commiffioners  to  meet  him  at 
Breda,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  treaty  widi  regard  to 
thefe  conditions. 

The  earls  of  Caflilis  and  Lothian,  lord  Burley,  Coye- 
the  laird  of  Liberton,  and  other  commiffioners,  ar-  ^lantcr^ 
rived  at  Breda ;  but  without  any  power  of  treating : 
The  king  muft  fubmit,  without  referve,  to  the  terms 
ioipoied  upon  him.      The  terms  were,    that  he 
Ihould  ifiTue  a  proclamation)  baniihing  from  court 
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CHAP,  all  excommunicated  pcrfons,  that  is,  all  thofe  who,* 
^  ^^'^  either  under  Hamilton  or  Montrofe,  had  ventured 
J650.  their  lives  for  his  family;  that  no  Erfglifh  fubjcft 
who  had  fcrved  agairift  the  parliament,  fhould  bd 
allowed  to  approach  him ;  that  he  Ihoiild  bind  hrra- 
felf  by  his  royal  promifc  to  take  the  covenant ;  diat 
he  Ihould  ratify  all  z&s  of  parliament,  by  which 
prefbyterian  government,  the  direftory  of  wo'rlhip; 
the  confedion  of  faithj  and  the  catcchiftn,  were  cfta- 
blilhed  j  and  that  in  civil  affairs  he  fhould  entirely 
conform  himfelf  to  the  direftion  of  parliament,  and 
in  ecclefiaftical  to  that  of  the  affembly.  Thcfe  pro- 
pofals,  the  commiflioners,  after  pafling  fome  time 
in  fermons  and  prayers,  in  order  to  expreft  the  more 
•  determined  refolutioni  very  folemnly  delivered  to 
the  king. 

The  king's  frieilds  were  divided  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  he  fhould  aft  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture. Mofl  of  his  Englifh  counfellors  difTuaded  him 
from  Accepting  conditions  lb  difadvantageous  and 
difhonourable.  They  faid  that  the  men  who  now 
governed  Scotland  were  the  moil  furious  and  bi- 
goted of  that  party,  which,  notwithflanding  hii 
gentle  government,  had  firft  excited  a  rebellion 
againfl  the  late  king;  after  the  mofl  unlimited  con- 
ccfTions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  his  viftories  in  England ;  and  after 
he  had  entrufled  his  perfon  to  them  in  his  uttermoft 
diflrefs,  had  bafely  fold  him,  together  with  their 
own  honour,  to  his  barbarous  enemies :  That  they 
had  as  yet  fhown  no  marks  of  repentance,  and  even 
in  the  terms  which  they  now  propolcd,  difplayed 
the  fame  antimonarchical  principles,  and  the  fame 
jcaloufy  of  their  fovercign,  by  which  they  had  evef 
been  aftuated :  That  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
honourable than  that  the  king,  in  his  firfl  enterprife, 
fhould  facrificc,  merely  for  the  empty  name  or  roy- 
alty, thofe  principles  for  which  his  father  had  died 
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t  martyr,  and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  ftriftly  ^  ?^^* 
educated :  That  by  this  hypocrify  he  might  lofe  the  ^  _^_1  j 
royalifts,  who  alone  were  finccrely  attached  to  him ;  16^0. 
but  never  would  gain  the  prefbyterians,  who  were 
averfe  to  his  family  and  his  caufe,  and  would  afcribe 
his  compliance  merely  to  policy  and  neceffity :  That 
the  Scots  had  refufed  to  give  him  any  aflurances  of 
their  intending  to  reftore  him  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  could  they  even  be  brought  to  make  fuch 
an  attempt,  it  had  fufficiently  appeared,  by  the 
event  of  Hamilton's  engagement,  how  unequal  their 
force  was  to  fo  great  an  enterprife :  That  on  the  firft 
check  which  they  fhould  receive,  Argyle  and  his 
partifens  would  lay  hold  of  the  quickeft  expedient 
for  reconciling  themfelves  to  the  Englifii  parlia- 
ment, and  would  betray  the  king,  as  they  had  done 
his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  And  that, 
however  defperate  the  royal  caufe,  it  muft  ftill  be 
regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make 
a  facrifice  of  his  honour;  where  the  fole  purchafe 
was  to  endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Laneric,  now  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  that  party, 
who  had  been  banilhed  their  country  for  the  late 
engagement,  were  then  with  the  king ;  and  being 
delirous  of  returning  home  in  his  retinue,  they 
joined  the  opinion  of  the  young  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  earneftly  preffed  him  to  fubmit  to  the 
conditions  required  of  him.  It  was  urged,  that 
nothing  would  more  gratify  the  king's  enemies  than 
to  fee  him  fall  into  the  fnare  laid  Tor  him^  and  by 
fo  fcrupulous  a  nicety,  leave  the  pofleffion  of  his 
dominions  to  thofe  who  defircd  but  a  pretence  for 
excluding  him :  That  Argyle,  not  daring  fo  far  to 
oppofe  the  bent  of  the  nation  as  to  throw  off  all 
allegiance  to  his  fovereign,  had  embraced  this  ex- 
pedient, by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles  de- 
throne himfelf,  and  refufe  a  kingdom  which  was 
offered  him :  That  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but. the 
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c  ^^  ^*  fame  national  fpirit,  aflSftcd  by  Hamilton  and  hi5  ] 
^  -  -'_f  party,   would  rife  ftill  higher  in   favour   of  their  i 
1650.     prince  after  he  had  entrufted  himfelf  to  their  fidelity^  j 
and  would  much  abate  the  rigour  of  the  conditioDS 
now  impofed  upon  him :  That  whatever  might  be 
the  prefent  intentions  of  the  ruling  party,  they  muft 
unavoidably  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Englandj  and 
muft  accept  the  afTiftance  of  the  king's  friends  of 
all  parties,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelvcs  ^gajxA  a 
power  fo  much  fuperior:  That  how  much  tocvcr  a 
-   fteady,  uniform* conduct  might  have  been  fuitaWc 
to  the  advanced  age  and  ftrid  engagements  of  the 
late  king,  no  one  would  throw  any  blame  on  a 
young  prince  for  complying  with  ccMiditions  which 
neceffity  had  extorted  from  him ;  That  even  the  ri- 
gour   of  thofc  principles  profefled  by  his  father^ 
though  with  fome  it  had  exalted  his  chara&er^  had 
been  extremely  prejudicial  to    his  interefts;    nor 
could  any  thing  be  more  ferviceablc  to  the  royal 
caufe,  than  to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope  for 
more  equal  and  more  indulgent  maxims  of  govern- 
ment :  And  that  where  affairs  were  reduced  to  fo 
defperate  a  fituation^  dangers  ought  litde  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  the  king's  honour  lay  rather  in  (hew- 
ing fome  early  fymptoms  of  courage  and  adivity^ 
than  in  chuHng  ftriftly  a  party  among  theological 
controverfies,  with  which,  it  might  be  iuppofed,  he 
was  as  yet  very  little  acquainted. 

These  arguments,  feconded  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen-mother  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  who  both  of  them  thought  if 
ridiculous  to  refufc  a  kingdom  merely  from  regard 
to  epifcopacy,  had  great  influence  on  Charles. 
But  what  chiefly  determined  him  to  comply  was 
the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Mont- 
role,  who,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  rage 
and  contumely,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zeal- 
ous countrymen.  Though  in  this  inftance  the 
king    faw    more   evidently  the  furk)u&  fpiftt  by 
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Vhich  die  Scots  were  aftuated,  he  had  now  no  ^  ^'^p 
ferther  reiburce,  and  was  obligpd  to  grant  whatever  .  _  J^ 
was  demanded  of  him.  1650. 

Montrose,  having  laid  down  his  arnns  at  the 
command  of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  France, 
•and,  contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  lived 
for  fome  time  unadive  at  Paris.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  cardinal  de  Rctz ;  and 
that  penetrating  judge  celebrates  him  in  his  me- 
moirs as  one  ofthofe  heroes,  of.whom  there  are  no 
longer  any  remains  in  the  world,  and  who  arc  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch*  Defirous  of  improv- 
'ing  his  martial  genius,  he  took  a  journey  to  Ger- 
many, was  carefled  by  the  emperor,  received  the 
rank  of  marefchal,  and  propofed  to  levy  a  regiment 
for  the  Imperial  fervice.  While  employed  for  that 
purpofc  in  the  Low  Countries^  he  heard  of  the  tra- 
'gical  death  .of  the  king;  And  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived from  his  young  matter  a  renewal  of  his  com- 
miifion  of  captain  general  in  Scotland".  His  ar- 
dent and  daring  fpirit  needed  but  this  authority  to 
put  him  in  a&ion.  He  gathered  followers  in  Hol- 
Jand  and  the-  north  of  Gcrmlny,  whom  his  great 
reputation  allured  to  him.  T|le  king  of  Denmark 
and  duke  of  Holftein  fcnt  him  fome  ftnall  fuppljr 
of  money :  The  queen  .of  Sweden  furnifhed  him 
with  arms  :  The  prince  of  Orange  with  |hip§ :  And 
Montrofe,  haftening  his  ehterprife;  left  the  king's 
agreement  with  the  Scots  Ihould  make  him  rcvpke 
his  commiflion,  fetout  for  the  Orkneys  with  about 
500  men,  moft  of  them  Germans.  Thcfc  were  all 
the  preparations  which  he  could  make  againft  a 
kingdom,  fettled  in  domeftic  peace,  fupported  by  a 
difciplined  arniy,  fully  apprifed  of  his  entcrprife, 
and' prepared  againft  hirti.  Some  of  his  retainers 
having  told  him  of  a  prophefy,  that  tb  him  and  l^m 
alone  it  was  r^Jerved  to  reftore  the  kirj^s  autkority 
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^  Lx  ^'  ^^  ^''  ^^^  dominions ;  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  fug^ 
V       '  >  tions  which,  however  ill-grounded  or  improbable, 
1650.     were  fo  conformable  to  his  own  daring  charadter. 

He  armed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys, though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried 
them  over  with  him  to  Caitnnefs;  hoping  that 
the  general  afFcftion  to  the  king's  fervice,  and  the 
fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would  make  the  High- 
landers flock  xo  his  ilandard.  But  all  men  were 
now  harafled  and  fatigued  with  wars  and  diforders : 
Many  of  thofe  who  formerly  adhered  to  him,  had 
been  feverely  punilhed  by  the  covenanters :  And  no 
profpe£b  of  fudcefs  was  entertained  in  oppofitibn  to 
lb  great  a  force  as  was  drawn  together  againfl:  him. 
But  however  weak  Montrofc's  army,  the  memory 
of  pafl  events  ftruck  a  greaft  terror  mto  the  com-> 
mittee  of  eftatcs.  They  immediately  ordered  Lcflcy 
and  Holborne  to  march  agait\fl:  him  with  an  army 
of  4000  men.  Strahan  was  fent  before,  with  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  check  his  progrefe.  He  fell  urtex- 
pededly  on  Montrdfe,  who  had  no  horfe  to  bring 
him  intelligence.  The  royalifts  were  put  to  Sight ; 
all  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners ;  and 
M.ontrofe  himfelf,  having  put  on  the  difguife  of  a 
Montrofc  peafant,  was  perBdioufly  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
*"  his  enemies,  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  entrufted 

lis  perfon. 

All  the  infolencc,  which  fucceft  can  produce  in 
ungenerous  minds,  was  exercifed  by  the  covenant* 
ers  againft  Montrofc,  whom  they  fo  much  hated 
and  fo  much  dreaded.  Theological  antipathy  fal*- 
ther  increafed  their  indignities'  towards  a  perfon, 
whom  they  regarded  as  impious  on  account  of  the 
excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced 
againft  him.  Lefley  led  him  about  for  feveral  days 
in  the  fame  low  habit  under  which  he  had  difguifed 
himfelf.  The  vulgar,  wherever  he  paffed,  wesc 
inftigated  to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  every  circumftance  of  elaborate 
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#age  and  infult  was  put  in  praAice  by  order  of  the 
jp^liament.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  he  was  met  ^_^ 
oy  the  magiftrates,  and  put  into  a  new  cart,  pur-  "1650^ 
poiely  .made  with  a  high  chair  or  bench,  where  he 
was  placedj  that  the  people  might  have  a  full  view 
.of  him.  He  was  bopnd  with  a  cord,  drawn  over 
his  breaft  and  Ihoulders,  and  faftened  through  holes 
made  in  the  cart.  ^The  hangman  then  took  off  the 
•hat  of  the  noble  prifoner,  and  rode  himfelf  before 
the  cart  in  his  livery,  and  with  his  bonnet  on ;  the 
'  other  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with .  th« 
marquis,  walking  two  and  two  before  them. 
•  The  populace,  more  generous  and  humane, 
when  they  faw  fo  mighty  a  change  of  fortuae  in  this 
great  man,  fo  lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into 
whofe  hands  the  magiftrates,  a  few  years  before> 
had  delivered  on  their  knees  the  keys  of  the  city, 
.were  ftruek  with  compaffipn,  and  viewed  him  with 
filcnt  tears  and  admiration.  The  preachers,  next 
Sunday,  exclaimed  againft  thi§  movement  of  rebel 
nature,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  reproached  the  peo- 
ple with  their  profane  tendcrnefs  towards  the  capital 
enemy  of  piety  and  religion. 

When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament, 
which  was  then  fitting,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a 
violent  declamation,  reproached  him  with  the  breach 
of  the  national  covenant,  which  he  had  fubfcribed  i 
his  rebellion  againft  God,  the  king,  and  the  king- 
dom; and  the  many  horrible  murders,  trealbns, 
and  impieties,  for  which  he  was  now  to  be  brought 
to  condign  punifhment.  Montrofe  in  his  anfwer 
maintained  the  fame Superiority  above  his  enemies, 
to  which,  by  his  fame  and  great  aftions,  as  well  as 
by  the  oonfcioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  he  was  juftly 
entitled.  He  told  the  parliament,  that,  fince  the 
king,  as  he  was  informed,  had  fo  far  avowed  their 
authority  as  to  enter  into  treaty  with .  them,  he  now 
appeared  uncovered  before  their  tribunal ;  a  refjxft 
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CHAP,  which,  while  they  flood  in  open  defiance  to  thcfe* 
^^\j  foveieign>  they  would  in  Vain  have  required  of  him. 
tTijo.  That  he  acknowledged,  ^ith  infinite  (name  and  re- 
morfe,  the  errors  of  his  early  condtift,  when  theif 
{Dlaufible  pretencies  had  feductd  him  to  tread  with 
them  the  paths  of  rebellion,  and  bear  arnris  agaioft 
his  prince  and  country.  Thilt  his  following  fcrvices^ 
he  hoped,  had  fufficiendy  teftified  his  repentance ; 
and  his  death  would  now  atone  for  that  guilty  the 
f^nly  one  with  which  he  could  juftly  repftoch  him- 
felf.  That  in  all  his  warlike  enterprifes  he  wa» 
warranted  by  that  comitaiffion,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  and  their  iHafter,  againft  whofe  law- 
ftil  authority  they  had  ereded  their  ftandard.  That 
to  venture  his  life  for  hiis  fovercign  was  the  leaft 
part  of  his  merit :  He  had  even  thrown  down  his 
'  arms  in  obedience  to  the  ftered  commands  of  the 
king ;  and  had  refigned  to  them  the  vidory,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  he  was  ftill  enabled 
to  difptite  with  them.  That  no  blood  had  ever  been 
Aed  by  him  but  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  many 
perfons  were  now  in  his  ey&,  many  now  dared  to 
pronounce  fentencc  of  death  upon  him,  whofe  life, 
forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had  formerly  favcd 
from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  That  he  wAs  forry 
to  find  no  better  tcftimony  of  their  return  to  ^te- 
^iancc  than  the  murder  bf  fo  faithful  a  fubjeft^  ia 
whofe  death  the  king's  commiflion  muft  be,  at 
once,  fo  highly  injured  and  affi-onted.  Thar  ^  t^ 
himfelf,  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and 
degrade  him  by  all  their  ftudied  indignities :  Tht 
juftice  of  his  caufe,  he  knew,  would  ennoble  any 
fortune ;  nor  had  he  other  affliftion  than  to  fee  tht 
authority  of  his  prince,  with  which  he  was  inveftrf> 
treated  with  fo  much  ignominy.  And  that  he  now 
joyfully  followed,  by  a  like  unjuft  fcntence,  hii 
late  fovereign  j  and  fhould  be  happy  if,  in  his 
future  deftiny,  he  could  follow  him  to  the  fame 
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Bfsful  ii>ai)nons9  where  his  piety  and  humane  vir- 
ni^3  h^d  already,  without  doubt,  fccured  him  an 
eternal  recompenfe. 

MoNTflLOSB's  fentence  was  next  pronounced 
^gainft  him,  «  That  he,  James  Graham"  (for  this 
was  the  only  name  they  vouchfafed  to  give  him) 
^*  ihouM  next  day  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  crols, 
'*  and  there  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  thirty  feet  high, 
"  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours :  Then  be  taken 
'*  down,  hi3  he^d  be  cut  off  upon  a  fc^ffold,  and 
*^  affixed  to  the  prifpn:  His  legs  and  arms  be  ftuck 
^^  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom:  Hi^ 
•*  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for  com- 
**  mon  malefa&ors ;  eifcept  the  church,  upon  hia 
**  repentance,  Ihould  take  off  his  excommunica- 
<'  tion." 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immedi^ 
^te  death  had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over 
Aeir  enemy,  flocked  about  him,  and  infulted  over 
his  fallen  fortunes.     They  pronounced  his  damna- 
tion, and  affured  him^  that  the  judgment,   which 
he  was  fo  foon  to  fuffer,  would  prove  but  an  cafy 
prologue  to  that  which  he  muft  undergo  hereafter. 
They  next  offered  to  pray  with  him :  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  wi.th  thofe  forms  of  imprecation 
which  they  called  prayers.     "  Lord,  vouchfafe  yet 
" "  to  touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorri- 
*'  gible  finner;  this  wicked,   perjured,  traiterous, 
^*  and  profane  perfpn,  who  refufes  to  hearken  to 
*^  the  voice  of  thy  church/*     Such  were  the  peti- 
tions, which,  he  expefted,  they  would,  according 
to  cuftom,  offer  up  for  him.     He  told  them,  that 
they  were  a  nfiiferably  deluded  and  deluding  people; 
and  would  fhortly  bring  their  country  under  the 
moft  infupportable  fervitudc,  to  which  any  nation 
had  ever  been  reduced.     "  For  my  part,"  added 
he,  «  I  am  much  prouder  to  have  ray  head  affixed 
**  to  the  place  where  it  is  fentenced  to  ftand,  than 
'*  to  have  my  picture  hang  in  the  king's  bed-cham- 
Nj  ''  ben 
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^  L^  ^*  "  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  being  forry  that  my  quarters 
y_  /  J  "  are  to  be  fent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom ;  I 
1650.  "  wifti  I  had  limbs  enow  to  be  difperfed  into  all 
**  the  cities  of  Chriftendom,  there  to  remain  as 
**  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the  caufe  for  which  I 
*'  fuflFer."  This  fentiment,  that  very  evening, 
whil^  in  prifon,  he  threw  into  vetfe.  The  poem 
remains;  a  fignal  mdnument  of  his  heroic  Ipiritj 
nnd  nodefpicablc  proof  of  his  poetical  genius, 
aift  May.^  Now  was  led  forth,  amidft  the  infults  of  his 
enemies  and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  man  of 
illuftrious  birth,  and  of  the  greateft  renown  in  the 
nation,  to  fuffer,  for  his  adhering  to  the  laws  of  his  • 
country,  and  the  rights  of  his  fovereign,  the  igno- 
minious death  deftined  to  the  meaneft  malefaftor, 
Every  attempt,  which  the  infolence  of  the  govern-: 
ing  party  had  made  to  fubdue  his  fpirit,  had  hither- 
to proved  fruitlefs :  They  made  yet  one  effort  more, 
in  this  laft  and  melancholy  fcene,  when  all  enmity, 
arifing  from  motives  merely  human,  is  commonly 
foftened  and  difarmed.  The  executioner  brought 
that  book,  which  had  been  publi(bed  in  elegant 
Latin,  of  his  great  military  anions,  and  tied  it  by 
a  cord  about  his  neck.  Montrofe  fmiled  at  this 
new  inftance  of  their  malice.  He  thanked  them, 
however,  for  their  ofEcious  zeal;  and  faid,  that 
he  bore  this  teftimony  of  his  bravery  and  loyalty* 
with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the  gar- 
ter. Having  afked,  whether  they  had  any  more 
indignities  to  put  upon  him,  and  renewing  fome 
Eifccutcd.  ^.^evout  ejaculations,  he  patiently  endured  the  laft  aft 
of  the  executioner. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
\  age,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrofe  j  the  man 
whole  military  genius,  both  by  valour  and  con- 
duft,  had  (hone  forth  beyond  any  which,  during 
thefe  civil  diforders,  had  appeared  in  the  three  king- 
doms. The  finer  arts  too,  he  had,  in  his  youths 
fiircefsfuUy  cultivated  ^  and  whatever  was  fublime, 
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tlegant^  or  noble,  touched  his  great  foul.    Nor  ^?^^* 
was  he  infenfible  to  the  plcafures  either  of  fociety  ,^.-   '^ 
or  of  love.     Something,  however,  of  the  vaft  and      i6|#. 
unbounded  charaAerifed    his  adions   and    deport* 
ment;  and  it  was  merely  by  an  heroic  effort  of  duty, 
that  he  brought  his  mind,  in-patient  of  fuperiority, 
and  even  of  equality,  to  pay  fuch  unthnited  fubmif* 
fion  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  fatif- 
ficd  with  Montrofe's  execution.  Urrcy,  whofe  in* 
conftancy  now  led  him  to  take  part  with  the  king^ 
fufFered  about  the  fame  time  :  Spotifwood  of 
Daerfie,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  fir  Francis  Hay  of  Dal- 
getie,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of  them  of  birth  and 
charafter,  underwent  a  like  fate.  Thefe  were  taken 
prifbners  with  Montrofe.  The  marquis  of  Hunt- 
ley, about  a  year  before,  had  alfo^  iallen  a  vjdim 
to  the  feverity  of  the  covenanters. 

The  paft  (bene  difplays  in  a  full  light  the  bar- 
barity of  this  theological  faction :  The  iequel  wilt 
(ufficiehtly  difplay  their  abfurdity. 

•  The  king,  in  confcquence  of  his  agreement  with  a^d  June.. 
thecommiflioners  of  Scodand,  fet  fail  for  that  coun- 
try 5  and  being  efcortcd  by  feven  Dutch  (hips  of 
war,  who  were  fent  to  guard  the  herring  fiflieryj  he 
arrived  in  the  frith  of  Cromartry.     Before  he  was 
permitted  to  land,  he  was  required  to  fign  the  co- 
venant; and  many  fermons  and  lefhires  were  made 
him,  exhorting  him  to  perfevere  in  that  holy  con- 
federacy \     Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dumfermlingi  Covenant- 
and  other  noblemen  of  that  party  whom  they  call^  ^^^ 
Engagers,  were  immediately  feparated   from  him,   * 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  houtes,  where  they 
lived  in  a  private  manner,  without  truft  or  autho* 
rity.    None  of  his  Engliih  friends,  who  had  ferved 
bis  father,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom. 

•  sir  Edwvd  ViTalker^s  Hiftorical  Pifcourlb,  p.  159. 
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ThA  Jcjng  himfdf  found  that  he  was  confidcred  as 
a  mere  pageant  of  ftate^  and  that  the  few  remains 
of  royalty  which  he  poffefled,  ferved  only  to  draw 
on  hin^  the  greater  indignities;  One  of  the  quar* 
ters  of  Montrofe,  his  faithful  iervant^  who  had 
borne  his  comnriif&on,  had  been  fenc  to  Aberdeen, 
and  was  ftill  allowed  to  hang  over  the  gates  when 
-  he  paflTcd  by  that  place  p.  The  general  aflemUy, 
and  afterwards  the  committee  ofeftates  and  the 
army,  who  were  entirely  governed  by  the  afiemblys 
ftt  forth  a  public  declaration,  in  which  they  proteft- 
ed,  "  that  they  did  notefpoufe  any  malignant  quar-^ 
"  rel  or  party,  but  fought  merely  on  their  former 
"  grounds  or  principles )  that  they  difclaimefi  sdl 
"  the  fins  and  guilt  of  the  king,  and  of  his  houfe; 
"  nor  would  they  own  him  or  his  intereft,  other- 
«  wife  than  with  a  fubordination  to  God,  and  fo 
"  far  as  he  owned  anfi  profecutcd  the  caufo  of  God, 
*^  and  acknowledged  the  fins  of  his  boufe^  and  of 
"  his  former  ways  "*." 

The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  and  having 
no  affurance  of  life  or  liberty,  farther  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  fancy,  of  thefc  auftere  zealots,  was 
conftrained  to  embrace  a  mcafure,  which  nothing 
but  the  ncceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  his  great  youth 
and  inexperience,  could  excufe.  He  iffued  a  dc- 
Aug.  16.  claration,  fuch  as  they  required  of  him '.  He  there 
gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  difpenlations  of  provi- 
dence, by  which  he  was  recovered  from  die  fnarc 
of  evil  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of  the 
riglueoufntrfs  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  ta 
call  himfelf  and  his  interefts  wholly  upon  God.  He 
defined  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflided  in  Ibirif, 
bccaufe  of  his  father's  following  wicked  mcaSues,, 
oppofing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  (bedding  the  blood  of  God's  people  throughout 

P  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  Difcoorfcs,  p.  160. 
1  Ibid.  p.  166,  167.  »  Ibid.  p.  17Q. 
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all  his  dominion^ :  He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  c  h  A  P. 
modier^    and  the  toleration   of  it  in  his  father's  ^  ?^'  _j 
houfej  a  matter  of  great  offence^  he  faid^  to  all  the     1650. 
proteftant  churches,  and  a  great  provocation  to  hini 
who  is  a  jealous  God,  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  father 
upon  the  children.     He  profefied,  that  he  would 
have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant; 
^d  that  he  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftition,  prelacy, 
herefy,  fchifm,  and  profanenefs :  And  was  refblvcd 
not  to  tolerate,  much  lefs  to  countenance,  any  of ' 
them  in  any  of  his  dominions.     He  declared,  that 
he  ihould  never  love  or  favour  thofe  who  had  lb 
litdc  confcicnce  as  to  follow  his  interefts,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  gofpel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
And  he  exprdfcd  his  hope,  that,  whatever  ill  fuc- 
cefs  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon  his 
caufe,  yet  now,  having  obtained  mercy  to  be  on 
God's  fide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  caufe  fub-- 
ordinate  to  that  of  God,  divine  providence  wquld 
crown  his  arms  with  viftory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffi- 
dent of  the  king's  fincerity.  The  facility  which  he 
diibovered  in  yielding  whatever  was  required  of 
hkn,  made  them  fuTped,  that  he  regarded  all  his 
conceJSTions  merely  as  ridiculous  farces,  to  which  he 
muft  of  neceffity  fwbmit.  They  had  another  trial 
prepared  for  him.  Inftead  of  the  folemnity  of  his 
coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were  refolved 
that  he  fliould  pafs  through  a  public  humiliation, 
and  do  penance  before  the  whole  people.  They 
fcot  him  twdve  articles  of  repentance,  which  he  was 
to  acknowledge  5  and  the  king  had  agreed,  that  he 
wotild  fubmic  to  this  indignity.  The  various  tranf- 
greilions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together 
with  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  are  again  enume- 
rated and  aggravated  in  thefe  articles ;  and  farther 
declarations  were  infilled  on,  that  he  fought  the  re- 
ftoratioQ  of  his  rights  for  the  fole  advancement  of 

religwn. 
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CHAP*  religion,  and  in  fubordination  to  the  kingdom  of 
^  ^^'  ^  Chrift'.  In  Ihort,  having  exalted  the  altar  above 
,jS5P»  the  throne>  and  brought  royalty  under  their  feet^ 
the  clergy  were  refolvcd  to  trample  on  it,  and  vilify 
it,  by  every  inllance  of  contumely,  which  their 
prefent  influence  enabled  them  to  impofe  upon  their 
unhappy  prince. 

Charlzs  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority 
entirely  annihilated,  as  well  as  his  chara&er  degrod* 
ed.  He  was  confulted  in  no  public  meafure.  He 
was  not  called  to  affifl:  at  any  councils.  His  favour' 
was  fufficient  to  difcredit  any  pretender  to  office  or 
advancement.  All  efforts  which  he  made  to  unite 
the  oppofite  parties,  increafed  the  fufpicion  which 
the  covenanters  had  entertained  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  not  entirely  their  own.  Argyle,  who  by  fub- 
tleties  and  compliances,  was  pardy  led  and  pardy 
governed  by  this  wild  fadlion,  (till  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  advances  which  the  king  made  to  enter  into 
confidence  with  him.  Maltgnants  and  Engagers, 
conunued  to  be  the  obje&s  of  general  hatred  and 
perfecution;  and  whoever  was  obnoxious  to  thp 
clergy,  failed  not  to  have  one  or  other  of  theft  epi- 
thets affixed  to  him.  The  fanaticifm  which  pre* 
vailed,  being  fo  full  of  foiK  and  angry  principles, 
and  fo  overcharged  with  various  antipathies,  had 
acquired  a  new  objedt  of  abhorrence :  Thefe  were 
the  Sorcerers.  So  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of 
[witchcraft,  that  great  numbers,  accufed  of  that 
crime,  were  burnt  by  fcntence  of  the  magifbates 
throughout  all  parts  of  Scodand.  In  a  village  near 
Berwic,  which  contained  only  fourteen  houfes, 
fourteen  perfons  were  punifhed  by  fire  * ;  and  it  be- 
came a  fcience,  every  where  much  ftudied  and  culr 
tivated,  to  diftinguiih  a  true  witch  by  proper  trials 
and  fymptoms ". 

•  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hlftorical  DifcQurfcs,  p.  X7S. 

*  Wbiilockcy  p.  4P4.  40S.  **  ibid.  p.  396,  4.iS* 
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Thb  advance  of.  the  Englifh  army  under  Crom-  C  H  a  p» 
wel  was  not  able  to  appcafe  or  (often  the  animofities  ^    f  *  _( 
among  the  parties  in  Scodand.     The  clergy  were     16  sq. 
fiill  refolute  to  exclude  all  but  their  more  zealous 
adherents.  As  fbon  as  the  Englilh  parliament  found 
that  the   treaty  between  the  king  and  the  Scots  . 
would  probably  terminate  in  an  accommodation^ 
they  made  preparatbns  for  a  war  which,  they  faw^ 
would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable.     Cromwel,  hav* 
ing  broken  the  force  and  courage  of  the  Iriih,  was 
lent  for;  and  he  left  the  command  of  Ireland  to 
Ireton,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  deputy,  and  with  vigilance  and  induftry  per- 
fevered  in  the  work  of  fubduing  and  expelling  the 
natives. 

It  was  expeded  that  Fairfax,  who  ftiU  .retmned 
the  name  of  general,  would  continue  to  a£t  againft 
Scotland,  and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces;  a 
ftadon  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  and  where 
abne  he  made  any  figure.    But  Fairfax,  though  he 
had  allowed  the  army  to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in 
murdering  their  fovereign,  and  offering  violence  to 
the  parliament,    had    entertained    unfurmountable 
fcruples  againfl  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he  con* 
fidered  as  zealous  prefbyterians,  and  united  to  Eng- 
land by  the  facred  bands  of  the  covenant.    He  was 
farther  difgufled  at  the  extremities  into  which  he 
had  already  been  hurried;  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
repugnance  by  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,    and  was  herfelf  much 
governed  by  the  prefbytcrian  clergy.     A  committee 
^parliament  was  fent  to  reafon  with  him;  and 
Cromwel  was  of  the  number.     In  vain  did  they 
urge  that  the  Scots  had  firil  broken  the  covena;ic 
"  by  their  invafion  of  England  under  Hamilton ;  and 
that  they  would  furely  renew  their  hoflile  attempts^ 
if  not  pevented  by  the  vigorous  meafures  of  the 
commonwealth.     Cromwel,  who  knew  the  rigid  in- 
ftpxibilicy  of  Fairfax  in  every  thing  which  lie  re-r 
I  garded 
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gardcd  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured  to  folicie 
him  with  the  utmoft  earneltnefs;  and  he  went  b 
'jfi^o.^  f^  AS  to  fhed  tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  oc^ 
cafion.     No  one  could  fufped:  any  smibition  in  the 
man,  who  laboured  fo  zealdufly  to  retain  his  general 
in  that  high  office  whichj  he  knew^  he  bimfelf  was 
entitled  to  fill.     The  fame  warmth  of  temper  whidi 
made  Cromwel  a  frantic  enthufiaft,  rendered  him 
the  moft  dangerous  of  hypocrites;  and  it  was  to 
this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his  courage  and 
capacity,  that  'he  owed  all  his  wonderful  fucceflcs. 
By  the  conugious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged 
every  one  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  meafures; 
and   entering  eafily   and  affedionately  into  every 
part  which  he  was  difpofed  to  aA,  he  was  enabled, 
even  after  multiplied  deceits,   to  cover^    under  a 
tempeft  of  paflion,  all  his  crooked  fchemes  and  pn^ 
found  artifices. 

Fairfax  having  refined  his  commiflion,  it  was 
bellowed  on  Cromwel,  who  was  declared  captain* 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  England.  This  com* 
mand,  in  a  commonwealth,  which  flood  entirely  by 
arms,  was  of  the  utmofl  importance ;  and  was  the 
chief  ftep  which  this  ambitious  polidcian  had  yet 
made  towards  fovereign  power.  He  immcdiaidf 
marched  his  forces^  and  entered  Scodanc|  with  aa 
army  of  16,000  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottiih  army  was  given 
to  Lefley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a 
very  proper  plan  of  defence.  He  entrenched  him- 
felf  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove  from  the  counties 
of  Merfe  and  the  Lothians  every  thing  which  could 
icrve  to  the  fubfiflence  of  the  Engliih  army.  Cronr)- 
wel  .advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,'  and  endeavoured  i 
by  every  expedient  to  bring  Lefley  to  a  batde :  The 
prudent  Scotchman  knew  that,  diough  fuperior  ia 
numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  difciplino 
to  the  Engiifhi  and  he  carefully  kept  himfelf  with- 
in 
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in  his  entrenchments.  By  ikifmilhcs  and  fmaU  ^^x'^* 
lencounters  he  tried  to  comfirm  the  fpirits  of  his  ^^  *j 
ibldiers ;  and  he  was  fuccefsiul  in  thefe  enterprifes^  165^. 
His  anny  daily  increafed  both  in  numbers  and  ecu- 
lage.  The  king  came  to  the  campi  and  having 
exerted  himfelf  in  an  a£kidn,  gained  on  the.afiec* 
dons  of  the  ibldiery,  who  were  more  defirous  of 
ierving  undo-  a  young  prince  of  fpiric  and  vivacity^ 
than  under  a  commioce  of  talking  gown-men.  The 
dcTgy  were  alarmed.  They  ord^^d  Charles  imme- 
diately to  leave  the  camp.  They  alfo  purged  it 
tareiuHy  of  about  4000  Malignants  and  EngagtrSy 
whofe  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend  the  king,  and 
who  were  the  foldiers  of  chief  credit  and  experience 
in  -die  nation ''.  They  then  coheliKkd,  that  they 
had  an  army  compofed  entirely  of  faints,  and  could 
not  be  beaten.  They  murmured  extremelyj  not 
oniy  egainft  their  prudent  general,  but  dfb  againft  the 
Lord,  on  account  of  his  delays  in  giving  them  de^ 
lirerancc';  and  they  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he 
would  not  (ave  them  from  the  £ngli(h  fe<5laries>  he 
(hould  no  longer  be  their  God'.  An  advantage 
having  ofibred  itfelf  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered 
the  general  from  making  ufe  of  it,  left  he  Aould 
invcSve  the  nation  in  the  guik  of  fabbath-breaking. 
Cromwel  found  himfelf  in  a  very  bad  fituadoo. 
He  had  no  provifions  but  what  he  received  by  lea« 
He  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring  thefe  in  luf«* 
fieient  q^iantidesi  ^and  his  army  was. reduced  te 
difficulties.  He  retired  to  Dunbar.  Lelley  fol- 
lowed him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lam* 
iinfcrmure,  which  overlook  that  town.  There  lay 
niany  di0icult  pafies  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick 
and  of  chefe  Lefley  had  taken  pofieffion.  The  Eng-. 
life  general  was  reduced  to  extremities.  He  h^ 
even  embraced  a  refolutlon  of  fending  by  (ea  aU 
)us  foot  and  artillery  to  En^and,  and  of  breaking 
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CHAP,  through,   at  all  hazards,    with  his  cavalry.    Thi 
y_^^^_f  madnds  of  the  Scottifh  eccIefiaftiGS  iayed  him  from 
1650.     this  lofs  and  diflionour. 

Night  and  day  the  minifters  had  been  wreftling 
.  with  the  Lord  in  pi-ayer^  as  they  termed  it;  and 
'  they  fancied  that  they  had  at  laft  obtained  the  vic'^ 
tory.     Revelations,   they  faid,  were  made  thcro, 
diat  the  fedarian  and  heretical  army,  together  with 
Agag^  meaning  Cromwel,  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.     Upon  the  faith  of  thefe  vifions,  they  forced 
their  general,  in  fpite  of  his  remonftrances,  to  de« 
,  fcend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  die 
Battle  of;  Englifh  in  their  retreat*   Cromwel,  looking  through 
Dunbar.  I  a  glafs,  faw  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion ;  and  fore* 
'  I   told,  without  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord 
;   had   delivered   them  into  bis  hands.      He  gave 
3d  Sept.     orders  immediately  for  an  attack.     In  this  batde  it 
was  eafily  obferved  that  nothin^>   in  military  ac- 
tions, can  fupply  the  place  of  difcipline  and  experi* 
ence;    and  that,    in  the  prefence  of  real  danger, 
where  men  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  the  fumes  of 
enthufiafm  prefently  diflipate,  and  lofe  their  influ- 
ence.     The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the 
Englifh,  were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with 
great  flaughter.     The  chief,  if  not  only,  rcfiftancf 
was  made  by  one  regiment  of  Highlanders,  that 
part  of  the  army  which  was  .the  Icaft  infe&cd  with 
fanaticifm.     No  victory  could  be  more  complete 
than  this  which  was  obtained  by  CromweL     About 
3000  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  9000  taken  pri- 
(oners.     Cromwel  purfued  his  advantage,  and  took 
pofleflion  of  Edinburgh  and  Lcith.     The  remnant 
of  the  Scottifh  army  fled  to  Stirling.      The  ap- 
proach of  the  winter  feafon,  and  an  ague,  which 
feized  Cromwel,  kept  him  from  pufhing  the  viftory 
any  farther. 

<  The  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told 
;thc  Lord,  that  to  them  it  was  little  to  facrifice  their 
,  lives  and  eftates,  but  to  him  it  was  a  great  lofs  to 
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fuflcr  his  cleft  to  be  dcftroyed  *.    They  publiflicd  a  c  H  A  p. 
declaration,  containing  the  caufe  of  their  late  mif-  ,  ^'  ^ 
feitunes.     Thefe  vifitations  they  afcribed  to  the     i65o« 
manifold  provocanons  of  the  king^s  houfe,  of  which 
they  feared  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  repented; 
the  fecret  intrusion  of  malignants  into  the  king's] 
fiimily,  and  even  into  the  camp;  thelea\ring  of  a| 
moft  malignant  and  profane  giiard  of  horle,  who, 
being  fent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  before 
the  defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  army; 
the  owning  of  the  king's  quarrel  by  many  without 
fubordination  to  religion  and  liberty;  and  the  car* 
nal  felf- keeping  of  fome,   together  with  the  ne^ 
glcft  of  family  prayers  by  others. 

Ckomwel,  having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  war 
of  the  fword,  took  up  the  pen  againft  the  Scottilh 
ecdeiiaftics.  He  wrote  them  fome  polemical  letters, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  chief  points  of  the  inde- 
pendent theology.  He  took  care  likewife  to  retort 
on  them  their  favourite  argument  of  providence; 
and  alked  them,  Whether  the  Lord  h^d  not  de* 
dared  againft  them?  But  the  minifters  thought 
that  the  fame  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were 
judgments,  to  them  were  trials ;  and  they  replied, 
that  the  Lord  had  only  hid  his  face  for  a  time, 
from  Jacob.  But  Cromwel  infifted,  that  the  appeal 
had  been  made  to  God  in  the  moft  expre&  and  fo» 
lemn  manner,  and  that,  in  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  an 
irrevocable  decifion  had  been  awarded  in  favour  of 
the  Englifh  army  *• 

Thi 


>  S;r  Bdward  Walker. 

*  This  is  the  beft  of  Cromwel*s  wretched  compofitions  that  re- 
mains, and  we  Ihall  here  extract  a  paffage  out  of  it.  **  You  fay  yoii 
''  bare  not  fo  learned  Chrift  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  our  caul'e  upon 
*<  events.  We  could  wi(b  that  l^Iindnefs  had  not  been  upon  your 
'<  eyes  to  all  thofe  marvellous  difpenfations,  which  Ood  had  wrought 
^  lately  in -England.  But  did  not  you  iblemnly  appeal  and  pray  f 
**  Did  not  we  do  fo  too  ?  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think,  with 
^  fear  and  trembling,  of  the  band  of  the  great  Ood,  in  this  mighty 

«  and 
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-CHAP.  The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  regarded  by  the  king 
.  ^^'  .  as  a  fortunate  event.  The  armies,  which  fou^ 
^651.  on  both  fides,  were  almoft  equally  his  enemies; 
and  the  vanquiihed  were  now  obliged  to  give  him 
ibme  more  authority,  and  apply  to  him  for  fupport. 
The  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  John- 
ilone's.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  £d- 
^gers,  were  admitted  into  court  and  camp,  on  con- 
diuoti  of  doing  public  penance,  and  expreding 
xepentance  for  their  late  tranfgreffions.  Some  Ma- 
lignants  alio  creeped  in  under  various  pretences. 
The  intended  humiliation  or  penance  of  the  king 
was  changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
January  i.  which  was  performed  at  Scone  with  great  pomp  and 
fblemhity.  But  amidft  all  this  appearance  of  re- 
fpeft,  Charles  remained  in  the  hands  ofdiemoft 
.rigid  covenanters :  And  though  treated  with  civility 
<uid  courtefy  by  Argyle,  a  man  of  parts  and  ad- 
:drefi,  he  was  littie  better  than  a  prifoner,  and  was 
ftill  expofed  to  all  the  rudenefs  and  pedantry  of  the 
ecdefiaftics. 

This  young  prince  was  in  a  fituation  which  very 
ill  fuited  his  temper  and  difpoQtion.  Ail  thofe  good 
qualities  which  he  poffefled,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his 
gaiety,  his  gentleman-like,  difengaged  behaviour, 
were  here  fo  many  vices  j  and  his  love  of  eafe,  li- 
berty, and  pleafure,  was  regarded  as  the  higheft  enor- 
mity. Though  artful  in  the  pradice  of  courdy  diffi- 

**  and  ftrange  appearance  of  h\$,  but  can  flightly  call  it  an  enntf 
•'  Were  not  both  your  and  our  cxpcftations  renewed  from  time  to 
•*«  time,  while  we  waited  on  God,  to  fee  which  way  he  would  mani- 
*<  fefthimfelf  upon  our  appeals  ?  And  (hall  we,  after  ail  tbefe  onr 
<<  prayers,  faftings,  tears,  expedbations,  and  folemn  appeais»  call 
**  thefe  nicre  events  ?  The  Lord  pity  you.  Surelf  we  fear,  becaufe  it 
**  has  been  a  mercifttl  and  a  gracious  ikliverance  to  vs. 

**  I  befeech  y«u  in  the  bowels  of  Chrilt,  iearch  after  tke  mind  of 
*'^theLoFd  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  ihall  help  you  by  oar  pcayera 
*<  that  yuu  may  find  it.  For  yet,  if  we  know  our  heait  at  alli  Qvr 
u  boweU  do  in  Chil(k  yearn  after  th^  godly  in  Scotland.** 

Thurloe,  rol.  s.  p.  15s* 
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ttiulation^  the  fanftified  ftyle  was  utterly  unknown 
to  him  ;  and  he  never  could  mould  his  deportment  __  ^ 
fcto  that  ftarched  grimace,  which  the  covenanters  i6s;i 
reauircd  as  an  infallible  mark  of  converfion.  .  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  only  Englilh  courtier 
allowed  to  attend  him  j  and,  by  his  ingenious  talent 
for  ridicule,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely 
agreeable  to  his  matter.  While  fo  many  objefts  of 
derifion  fgrrounded  them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  al- 
together infenfible  to  the  temptation,  and  wholly  to 
fupprefs  the  laugh.  Obliged  to  attend  jrom  morn- 
'  ing  to  night  at  prayers  and  fermons,  they  betrayed 
evident  lymptoms  of  wearinefs  or  contempt.  1  he 
clergy  never  could  eftecra  the  king  fufficicntly  re- 
generated :  And  by  continual  exhortations,  remon- 
ftninces,  and  reprimands,  they  ftill  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  a  jufter  fenfe  of  his  fpiritual  duty. 

The  king's  paffion  for  the  fair  could  not  alto- 
gether be  reftrained.  He  had  once  been  obferved 
ufing  fome  familiarities  with  a  young  woman ;  and 
a  committee  of  minifters  was  appointed  to  reprove  /X^ 
him  for  a  behaviour  fo  unbecoming  a  coyenantedx  If 
monarch.  The  fpokefman  of  the  committee,  one 
Douglafs,  began  with  a  fevere  afpedt,  informed  the 
king  that  great  fcandal  had  been  given  to  the  godly, 
enlarged  on  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and  conclud- 
ed with  exhorting  his  majefty,  whenever  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  amufe  himfelf,  to  be  more  careful,  for  the 
future,  in  fhutting  the  windows.  This  delicacy,  fo 
unufual  to  the  place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man, 
was  remarked  by  the  king ;  and  he  never  forgot 
the  obligation. 

The  king,  fixocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and, 
perhaps,  ftill  more  tired  with  all  the  form.alities,  to 
.which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  made  an  attempt 
to  regain  his  liberty.  General  Middleton,  at  the 
head  of  fome  royalifts,  being  profcribed  by  the  coi- 
venanters,  kept  in  the  mountains,  expeding  foi-ne 
opportunity  of  fcrving  his  mailer.     The  king  re- 

VoL.  VII.  O  folved 
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CHAP,  folved  to  join  this  body.  He  fecrctly  made  his 
^^  '^  cfcape  from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the  High- 
i6ji.  lands.  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of 
horfe,  was  fent  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  overtook 
the  king,  and  pcrfuaded  him  to  return.  The  royal- 
ifts  being  too  weak  to  fupport  him,  Charles  was  the 
more  eafily  induced  to  coipply.  This  incident  pro- 
cured him  afterwards  better  treatment  and  more 
authority ;  the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  driving 
him,  by  their  rigours,  to  fome  defperate  refolution. 
Argyle  renewed  his  courtfbip  to  the  king,  and  the 
king,  with  equal  diflimulation,  pretended  to  repofe 
great  confidence  in  Argyle.  He  even  went  fo  far 
as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that  no- 
bleman's daughter  :  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  man 
too  wife  to  be  feduced  by  fuch  grofs  artifices. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the  Scottilh 
army  was  affembled  under  Hamilton  and  Lefley; 
and  the  king  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  The 
forces  of  the  weftern  counties,  notwithftanding  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  their  country, 
were  refolute  not  to  unite  their  caufc  with  that  of  an 
army  which  admitted  any  engagers  or  malignants 
among  them ;  and  they  kept  in  a  body  apart  under 
Kcr.  They  called  thcmfelves  the  Protefiersy  and 
their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  againft  the  king 
and  againft  Cromwel.  The  other  party  were  deno- 
minated Refolutioners ;  and  thefe  diftinftions  conti- 
nued long  after  to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 
Charles  encamped  at  the  Torwood;  and  his 
generals  refolved  to  conduit  themfelves  by  the  fame 
cautious  maxims  which,  fo  long  as  they  were  em- 
braced, had  been  fuccefsful  during  the  former  cam- 
paign. The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and 
the  whole  north  fupplied  him  with  provifions. 
Strong  entrenchments  defended  his  front  j  and  ic 
was  in  vain  that  Cromwel  made  every  attempt  to 
bring  him  to  an  engagement.  After  lofing  much 
time,  the  Englifli  general  fent  Lambert  over  the 

frith 
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frith  into  Fife^  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  the 
proviflons  of  the  enenny,  Lannbert  fell  upon  Hol- 
borne  and  Brown,  who  Comnianded  a  party  of  the 
.  Scots,  and  put  them  to  rout  with  great  (laughter. 
Cromwcl  alfo  pafled  over  with  his  whole  arnny  ;  and 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  king,  made  it  impoflible. 
for  him  to  keep  his  poft  any  longer.    ' 

Charles,  reduced  to  defpair,  embraced  a  refo- 
lution  worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  em- 
pire. Having  the  way  open,  he  refolved  immedi- 
ately to  march  into  England;  where  he  expeAed 
that  all  his  friends,  and  all  thofe  who  were  difcoh- 
tented  with  the  prefent  government,  would  flock  to 
his  (landard.  He  perfuaded  the  generals  to  enter 
into  the  fame  views;  and  with  one  confent  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  rofe  from 
their  camp,  and  advanced  by  great  journies  towards 
the  fbuth. 

Cromwel  was  furprlfed  at  this  movement  of  the 
royal  army.    Wholly  intent  on  oflfending  his  enemy, 
he  had  expofed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and 
faw  the  king  with  numerous  forces  marching  into 
.England;    where  his  prefence,    from   the  general 
hatred  which  prevailed  againft  the  parliament,  was 
capable  of  producing  fome  great  revolution.     But 
if  this  conduft  was  an  overfight  in  Cromwel,  he 
quickly  repaired  it  by  bis  vigilance  and  a6tivity. 
He  difpatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  exhorting 
them  not  to  be  difmayed  at  the  .approach  of  the 
Scots :  He  fent  orders  every  where  for  aflembling 
forces   to  oppofe  the  king:  He  ordered  Lambert 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  army,  and  infcft  their  march :  And  he  him- 
felf,  leaving  Monk  with  70CO  men  to  complete  the 
redu<5tion  of  Scotland,  followed  the  king  with  all 
the  expedition  poffible. 

Charles  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  cx^ 
pcftations  of  increafing  his  army.  The  Scots,  ter- 
rified at  the  profpcft  of  fo  'haifardous  an  entcrprife, 

O  2  fell' 
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CHAP.  ^joSin  great  numbers.    The  Englifli  prdbyte- 
x_-^^  rigrts,  )iaving  no  warning  given  them  of  the  ktng'^i 
»63i.     ^proach,  were  not  prepared  to  join  him.     To  Ae 
royalifts,  this  mcafure  was  equally  unexpefted  i  and 
they  were  farther  deterred  from  joining  the  'ScottUh 
army>  by  the  orders  which  the  compnittee  of  mini- 
fters  had  ifrued>  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  de« 
fperatc  extremity,  who  would  not  fubfcribe  the  co- 
venant.    The  earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  Iflc  of 
Man,  where  he  had  hitherto  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence, was  employed  in  levying  forces  in  Che- 
fhire  and  Lancafhire ;  but  was  loon  fupprelfed  by 
a  party  of  the  parliannrentary  army.     And  the  king, 
when  he  arrived  at  Worcefter,  found  that  his  forces, 
extremely  baraflcd  by  a  hafty  and  fatiguing  marcb» 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rofe  from 
his  camp  in  the  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  eftablifhed  government, 
that  the  commonwealth,  though  founded  in  ufurpation 
the  moft  unjuft  and  unpopular,  had  authority  fuf- 
ficient  to  raffe  every  where  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
ties^;  andthefe,  united  with  the  regular  forces,  bens 
jd  Sept.     all  their  eflforts  againft  the  king.     With  an  army 
of  about  30,000  men,  Cromwel  fell  upon  Worcef- 
^  3  ter  ;  and  attacking  it  on  all  fides,  and  meeting  with 
little  refiftance,  except  from  duke  Hamilton  and 
general  Middleton,  broke  in  upon  the  difordercd 
^ttie  ©f    royalifts.     The  ftreets  of  the  city  were  ftrowed  with 
^^orcc .     j^^j^     Hamilton,  a  nobleman  of  bravery  and  ho- 
nour, was  nriortally  wounded;  Mafley  wounded  and 
taken   prifoner ;    the   king  himfclf^    having  given 
many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 
The  whole  Scotcifli  army  was  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners.     The  country  people,  inflamed  with  na- 
tional antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  elcapcd 
from  the  field  of  battle. 
Jc%t!"^''      T&E  king  left  Worcefter  at  fix  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,    and,    without    halting,    travelled   about 
twenty -fix 'miles,  in  company  with  fifty  or  Cxty  of 
3  hia 
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his  friends.  To  provide  for  his  fafety,  he  thought  CHAP, 
it  beft  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  companions  {  .  ^^_'  j 
and  he  left  tliefn  without  communicating  his  inten-  i^su 
lions  to  any  of  them.  By  the  earl  of  Derby's  di- 
redions,  he  went  to  BofoobeU  a  lone  houfe  in  the 
borders  of  Staffordlhire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell, 
a  farmer.  To  this  man  Charles  entrufted  himfelf. 
The  man  had  dignity  of  fenciments  much  above 
his  condition;  and  though  death  was  denounced- 
^igainft  all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a  great  re^ 
ward  promilcd  to  any  one  who  Ihould  betray  him, 
he  profefied  and  maintained  unfhaken  fidelity.  He 
took  the  aliiftance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally  ho- 
nourable with  himfelf;  and  having  clothed  the  king 
in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him  into  the- 
neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  bis  hand,  and 
pretended  to  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  faggots. 
Some  nights  he  lay  upon  ftraw  in  the  houfe,  and 
fed  on  fuch  homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  For  a  better 
concealment,  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he 
&eltered  himfelf  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
for  twenty- four  hours.  He  faw  fevcral  foldiers  pajfs 
by.  All  of  ihcm  were  intent  in  (earch  of  the 
king;  and  fome  exprefled,  ^in  his  hearing,  dieir 
^arneft  wifhes  of  feizing  him'.  This  tree  was  after- 
wards denominated  the  Rcyai  Oak ;  and  for  many 
3^ears  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with  great 
veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  nAiddle  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  could  neither  ftay  in  his  retreat,  nor  flir  a  ftep 
from  it,  without  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Fear, 
hopes,  and  party  zeal,  interefted  multitudes  to  dif- 
cover  him;  and  even  the  fmalleit  indifcretion  of 
his  friends  might  prove  fatal.  Having  joined  lord 
Wilmot,  who  was  (kulking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  agreed  to  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of 
colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalift,  who  lived  at  Bent* 
ley,  not  many  miles  diftant.  The  king's  feet  wer^ 
(o  hurt  by  walking  about  in  heavy  boots  or  country^  d 

O  3  men's  ^ 
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men's  flioes  which  did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  ob^ 
liged  to  mount  on  horfeback ;  and  he  travelled  in 
this  fituation  to  Bentley,  attended  by  the  Pcndcrelk, 
who  had  been  fa  faithful  to  him.  Lane  formed  a 
fcheme  for  his  iourney  to  Briftol,  where,  it  was 
hoped,  he  would  find  a  (hip,  in  which  he  might 
tranfport  himfelf.  He  had  a  near  kinfwoman,  Mrs. 
Norton,  who  lived  within  three  miles  of  that  city, 
and  was  with  child,  very  near  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery. He  obtained  a  pafs  ^for,  during  thofe 
times  of  confufion,  this  precaution  was  requifitc) 
for  his  fifler  Jane  Lane  and  a  iervant,  to  travel  to- 
wards Briftol,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  and  attend- 
ing her  relation.  The  king  rode  before  the  lady, 
and  perfonated  the  fervant. 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs.  Lane  pre- 
tended that  Ihe  had  brought  along  as  her  fervant  a 
poor  lad,  a  neighbouring  farmer's  fon,  who  was 
ill  of  an  ague  j  and  fhe  begged  a  private  room  for 
him,  where  he  might  be  quiet.  Though  Charles 
kept  himfelf  retired  in  this  chamber,  the  butler,  one 
Pope,  foon  knew  him:  The  king  was  alarmed, 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
iecret  from  every  morul,  even  from  his  mafter  i  and 
he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  Ihip,  it  was  found,  would,  for  a  month,  fct 
fair  from'  BriAol,  either  for  France  or  Spain  j  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  go  elfdwhere  for  a  paffagc. 
He  entrufted  himfelf  tct  colonel  Windham  of  Dor- 
fetihire,  an  affeftionate  partifan  of  the  royal  family. 
The  natural  efFeft  of  the  long  civil  wars,  and  of  the 
furious  rage  to  which  all  men  were  wrought  up  in 
tlieir  different  faftions,  was,  that  every  one's  incli- 
nations and  afFedions  were  thoroughly  known,  and 
even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  moft  men,  by  the 
variety  of  .incidents,'  had  been  put  to  trial.  The 
royalifts  too  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to 
make  concealments  in  their  houfes  for  themfelvcs, 
their  friends,  or  more  valuable  efFefts  i  and  the  arts 

of 
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t>f  eluding  the  enemy  had  been  frequendy  pradlifed.  c  H  a  i*. 
All  thefe  circumftances  proved  favourable  to  the  /  ^^'   ^ 
king  ift  the  pfefent  exigency.     As  he  often  paffed     1651. 
through  the  hands  of  catholics,  tht  Prieji's  Hoky 
as  *they  called  it,  the  place  where  they  were  obliged 
to  conceal  their  perfecuted  priefts,  was  fometimes 
eniployed  for  Iheltering  their  diftrefled  fovcreign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  afked 

leave  to  entruft  the  important  fecret  to  his  mother, 

his   wife,  and  four  fervants,  on  whofe  fidelity  he 

could  rely.     Of  all  thefe,  no  one  proved  wanting 

cither  in  honour  or  difcretion.     The  venerable  old 

matron,  on  the  reception  of  her  royal  gueft,  ex- 

prefled  the  utmoft  joy,   that  having  loft,  without 

regret,  three  fons  and  one  grand-child  in  defence  of 

his  father,  ftie  was  now  referved,  in  her  declining 

years,  to  be  inftrumental  in  the  prefervation  of  him- 

fclf.     Windham,  told  the  king,  that  fir  Thomas^ 

hi's  father,  in  the  year  1636,  a  few  days  before  his 

death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons.  "  My  children," 

faid  he,  "  we  have  hitherto  feen  ferene  and  quiet 

"  times  under  our  three  laft  fovereigns  :  But  I  muft 

"  now  wirn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  ftorms. 

"  Fadtions  arife  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the  tran- 

*^  quillity  of  your  native  country.     But  whatever 

"  happen,  do  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your 

"  prince,  and  adhere  to  the  crown.     I  charge  you 

*'  never  to  forfake   the  crown,  though   it  ftiould 

"  hangupona  bufli."     *^  Thefe  laft  words,"  added 

Windham,    **  made  fuch   impreflions   on   all  our 

*^  breafts,    that  the  many  affliftions  of  thefe   fed 

**  times  could  never  efi^acc  their  indelible  charac- 

"  ters."     From  innumerable  inftances,  it  appears 

how  deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  gentry 

of  that  age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  fo- 

vereign  5  that  noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior 

only  in  excellence  to  the  more  enlarged  and  more 

enlightened  afFeftion  towards  a  legal   conftitution, 

O  4  But 
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CHAP.  But  durin^hofc  times  of  miliury  ufurpatk)n5  thdb 

^'^'  _f  paffions  were  the  fame^ 

165 u         The  king  continued  feveral  days  in  Windham's 

houfe ;  and  all  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  in  every  ^ 

part  of  Europei  remained  in  the  moft  anxious  fuf- 

pcnfe  with  regard  to  his  fortunes :  No  one  could 

conjefture  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive  j  and  tho 

report  of  his  death  being  generally  believed,  happily 

relaxed  the  vigilant  fearch  of  his  enemies.     Triab 

were  made  to  procure  a  veffel  for  his  efcape ;  but 

he   ftill  met   with  difappointments.     Having  left 

Windham's  houfe,  he  was  obliged  again  to  return 

to  it.     He  pafled  through  many  other  adventures; 

affumed  different  difguifes ;  in  every  ftep  was  cx- 

pofed  to  imminent  perils ;  and  received  daily  proofs 

of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  attachment.     The  faga- 

city  of  a  fmith,  who  remarked  that  his  horfe's  ffioes 

l»d  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in  the  weft,  as  he 

pretended,  once  dctefted  him ;    and  he   narrowly 

efcaped.     At  Shoreham  in  Suffex  a  veflel  was  at  laft 

fbund,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been  known 

to  fo  many,  that  if  he  had  not  fct  fail  in  that  critical 

moment,  it  had  been  impoflible  for  him  to  efcapc. 

After  one  and  forty  days  concealment,  he  arrived 

fafely   at  Fefcamp  in  Normandy.     No  lefs  than 

forty  men  and  women  had  at  different  tiitics  been 

privy  to  his  concealment  and  efcape  ^. 

The  battle  of  Worcefter  afforded  Cromwel  what 
)  he  called  his  crowning  mercy  *".  So  elated  was  he, 
that  he  intended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two 
of  his  generals,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  \  but  was 
diffuaded  by  his  friends  from  exerting  this  a6k  of 
regal  authority.  His  power  and  ambition  were  too 
great  to  brook  fubmiffion  to  the  empty  name  of  a 
republic,  which  ftood  chiefly  by  his  influence,  and 
was  fupported  by  his  vi6bories.     How  early  he  cn- 

fc  Hcathc'8  Cbronicjc,  p.  301*  c  PaiJ,  Hift,  toI  xx.  p.  47. 
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tertained  thoughts  of  taking  into  his  hartd  the  reins  ><^  HAP, 
of  govcmnricnt  is  uncertain.     Wc  are  only  aflure(|j(^  — f*  jj 
that  he  now  difcovered  to  his  intimate  friends  thcfc^  ,  1651. 
aipiring    views;    and  even  cxprefled   a  defire  of 
affuming  the  rank  of  king,  which  he  had  contri- 
buted, with  fuch  feeming  zeal,  to  abolifh  "*. 

The  little  popularity  and  credit  acquired  by  the  The  com« 
republicans,  ferther  ftinnulated  the  ambition  of  this  "^o"- 
cnterprifing  politician.     Thefe  men  had  not  that  ^^^  * 
large  thought,    nor    thofc   comprehenfivc    views, 
which  might  qualify  them  for  acting  the  part  of 
legiDators :  Selfifh  aims  and  bigotry  chiefly  cngrdflcd 
their  attention.     They  carried  their  rigid  aufterity 
fo  far  as  to  enaft  a  law,  declaring  fornication,  after  I 
the  firft  aft,  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy*.  I 
They  made  fmall  progrefs  in  that  important  work, 
which  they  profeffed  to  have  fo  much  at  heart,  the 
fettling  of  a  new  model  of  reprefentation,  and  fixing 
a  plan  of  government.     The  nation  began  to  ap- 
prehend, that  they  intended  to  eftablifh  themfelves 
as  a  perpetual  legiflature,  and  to  confine  the  whole 
power  to  60  or  70  perfons,  who  called  themfelves 
the  parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
And  while  they  pretended  to  beftow  new  liberties 
upon  the  nation,  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to 
Infiinge  even  the    moft  valuable  of  thofe  which, 
through  time   immemorial,    had  been  tranfmitted 
from  their  anceftors.     Not  daring  to  entruft  the/ 
trials  of  treafon  to  juries,  who,  being  chofen  indifFer-  I 
cntly^  from  among  the  people,    would  have  been  \ 
little  favourable  to  the  commonwealth,  and  would 
have  formed  their  verdift  upon  the  ancient  laws> 
they  eluded  that  noble  inftitufiion,  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  this  ifland  has  ever  been  fo  much  diP- 
tmguifhed.     They  had  ev^ently  feen  in  the  trial 

*  Whitlocke,  p*  5*5,     .  •  ScobeJ,  p.  12.1.    Abillwatiil- 

trodQccci  into  the  houfe  againft  painting,  patches,  and  other  imroodeft 
ift[i  of  vomen  j  pv^  it  ai4  uot  paTi.    ParL  Hid.  vol.  xlx.  p.  263* 
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of  Lilburn  what  they  could  exped:  from  juries. 
This  man,  the  mod  turbulent,  but  the  moft  up-, 
right  and  courageous,  of  human  kind,  was  tried  for 
a  tranfgrcffion  of  the  new  ftatute  of  treafons :  But 
though  he  was  plainly  guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Weftminfter-liall,  nay 
the  whole  city,  rang  with  fhouts  and  acclamations. 
Never  did  any  eflabliftied  power  receive  fo  ftrong  a 
declaration  of  its  ufurpation  and  invalidity ;  and 
rfrpm  no  inftitution,  befides  the  admirable  one  of 
juries,  could  be  expefted  this  magnanimous  effort. 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  expofed 
to  affronts,  which  fo  much  leffened  their  authority, 
the  parliament  erected  a  high  court  of  juftice,  which 
was  to  receive  indiftments  from  the  council  of  ftatc. 
This  court  was  compofed  of  men  devoted  to  the 
ruling  party,  without  name  or  charaftcr,  deter- 
mined to  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  own  fafety  or 
ambition.  Colonel  Eufebius  Andrews  and  colonel 
Walter  Slingfby  were  ti;ied  by  this  court  for  con- 
fpiracies,  and  condemned  to  death.  They  were 
royalifts,  and  refufed  to  plead  before  fo  illegal  a  ju- 
rifdiftion.  Love,  Gibbons,  and  other  prefbytcrians, 
having  entered  into  a  plot  againft  the  republic,  were 
alfo  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  fir  Timothy  Featherftone,  Bemboe,  being 
taken  prifoners  after  the  batde  of  Worcefter,  were 
put  to  death  by  fentence  of  a  court-martial  i  a 
method  of  proceeding  declared  illegal  by  that  very 
petition  of  right,  for  which  a  former  parliament  had 
fo  ftrenuoufly  contended,  and  which,  after  great 
efforts,  they  had  extorted  from  the  king. 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the 
maxims  by  which  the  republicans  regulated  cede- 
fiaftical  affairs,  no  more  prognofticatcd  any  durable 
fetdement,  than  tjiofe  by  which  they  conducted  their 
civil  concerns.  The  prefbyterian  model  of  congre- 
gation, claffcs,  and  aflemblies,  was  not  allowed  to 

be 
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be  finiihed  :  It  feemed  even  the  intention  of  many  CHAP, 
leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  no  eftabliftied  ^  _  '^^ 
churchy  and  to  leave  every  one,  without  any  guid-     |6$|« 
suicc  of  the  magiftrate,  to  embrace  whatever  fed, 
and  to  (upport  whatever  clergy,  were  moft  agree- 
able to  him. 

The  parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  make  fome  ap- 
proaches in  one  province,  to  their  independent  mo- 
del.    Almoft  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejeded 
as  malignants,  itinerant  preachers  with  fmall  falarics 
were  fettled,  not  above  four  or  five  in  each  county ; 
and  thcfe,  being  farniflied  with  horfcs  at  the  public 
expence,  hurried  from  place  to  jdace,  and  carried, 
as  they  expreflcd  themfelves,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gofpel^.     They  were  all  of  them  men  of  the  lowcft 
birth  and  education,  who  had  deferted  mechanical 
trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profeffion.    And 
in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wandering  life, 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apoftolical. 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  difpo- 
fitiony  and  by  the  nature  of  the  inftruments  which 
they  employed,   were  better  qualified  for  afts  of 
force  and  vigour,  than  for  the  flow  and  deliberate 
work  of  legiflation.     Notwithftanding  the  late  wars 
and  bloodlhed,  and  the  prefent  faftions,  the  power 
of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  appeared  fo 
formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  it  did 
at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth. 
A  numerous  army  fcrved  equally  to  retain  every 
one  in  implicit  fubjcftion  to  eftabliflied  authority, 
and  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  foreign  nations.     The 
power  of  peace  and  war  was  lodged  in  the  fame 
hands  with  that  of  impofing  taxes  5  and  no  differ- 
ence of 'views,  among  the  feveral  members  of  the 
legiflature,  could  any  longer  be  apprehended.     The 
prefent  impofitions,  though  much  fuperior  to  what 

'  Dr.  John  Walkw's  Attempt,  p.  147,  &  feq. 
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had  ever  formerly  been  experienced,  were  in  reafitf 
moderate,  and  what  a  nation  fo  opulent  could  eafily 
bear.  The  milifary  genius  of  the  people  had,  by  the 
civil  contefts,  been  roufed  from  its  former  lethargy} 
and  excellent  officers  were  formed  in  cvtry  brandi 
of  fervice.  The  confufion,  into  which  all  things  had 
been  thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low^ 
nations  to  break  through  their  obfcurity,  and  tw 
raife  themfelves  by  their  courage  to  commani 
•which  they  were  well  qualified  to  exercife,  but  to^ 
which  their  birth  could  never  have  entitled  them, 
And  while  fo  great  a  power  was  lodged  in  fuch 
adive  hands,  no  wonder  the  republic  was  fucceisfu) 
in  all  its  enterprifes. 

Blaks,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  agenerom' 
difpofition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended 
Lyme  and  Taunton  with  fuch  unfhaken  obftinacy 
againft  the  late  king,  was  made  an  admiral;  and' 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  only  to 
land-fcrvice,  into  which  too  he  had  not  entered  till 
pad  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  raifed  the  naval 
glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was 
put  under  his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to 
purfuc  prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  en- 
trufted  that  fquadron  which  had  defertcd  to  him. 
Rupert  took  (belter  in  Kinfale;  and  efcaping 
thence,  fled  towards  the  coaft  of  Portugal.  Blake 
purfued  and  chafed  him  into  the  Tagus,  where  he 
intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  But  the 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which, 
throughout  all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  caufei 
refufed  filake  admittance,  and  aided  prince  Rupert 
in  making  his  efcape.  To  be  revenged  of  this 
partiality,  the  Englilh  admiral  made  prize  of  twenty 
Portv^efe  fhips  richly  laden  ^  and  he  threatened 
ft  ill  farther  vengeance.  The  king  of  PortugaT, 
ilreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly  acquired 
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dominioo  $  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft  in  c  HA  P. 
which  he  was  eng^ed,  made  all  poffiWc  fubmiflions  *^^^1 
to  the  hav^hty  republic,  and  was  at  laft  admitted     s6si< 
ft>  oegodace  the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  Eng-- 
hnd.     Prince  Rupert,  having  loft  a  great  part  of 
lits  iquadron  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  made  fail  to- 
wards the  Weft  Indies.     His  brother,  prince  Mau- 
rice, was  there  (hipwrecked  in  a  hurricane.     Every 
where  this  iquadron  fubfifted  by  privateering,  fome* 
.times  on  Englilh,  fometimes  on  Spanifli  veflels. 
And  Rupert  at  laft  returned  to  France,  where  he 
difpofed  of  the  remnants  of  his  fleet,  together  with 
his  prizes. 

All  the  fcttlemcnts  in  America,  except  New 
England,  which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the 
puritans,  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the 
letdement  of  the  republic  -,  and  fir  George  Ayfcue 
was  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  reduce  them,  Bermu-  , 
das,  Antigua,  Virginia,  were  foon  fubdued.  Bar- 
badoes,  commanded  by  lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,  made  fomc  refiftance  j  but  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  fubmxt. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfty,  Scilly, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  brought  under  fubjeftion  to 
the  republic;  and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much 
infefted  by  privateers  from  thefe  iflands,  was  ren- 
dered fafe  to  the  Englifti  commerce.     The  countcfs 
of  Derby  defended  the  Ifle  of  Manj    and  with 
great  reluftance  yielded  to  the  necelTity  of  furrert- 
dcring  to  the  enemy.     This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the 
^illuftrious  houfe  of  Trimoillc  in  France,  had,  du- 
ring the  civil  war,  difplaycd  a  manly  courage  by 
i    her  obftinate  defence  of  Latham-houfe  againft  the 
I    parliamentary  forces ;  and  Ihe  retained  the  glory  of 
I    being  the  laft  perfon  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in 
all  tfieir  dependent  dominions,  who  fubmitted  to  the 
tiftorious  commonwealth  ^. 

«  St8  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolttme. 
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Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entiiely  &b- 
_  jefted  and  reduced   to  tranquillity.     Ireton/  the 
1651."  new  deputy  of  Ireland^  at  the  head  dF  a  numerout 
army,  30,000  ftrong,  profecuted  die  work  of  fub- 
duing  the  revolted  Irifh ;  and  he  defeated  them  in 
many  rencounters,  which,  though  of  themfelves  rf 
no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their  declining 
caufe.     He  puniihed  without  mercy  all  the  pri- 
ibners  who  had  any  hand  in  the  maflacres.    Sir 
Phelim  O'Neale,  among  the  reft,  was,  fome  dmt 
after,  brought  to  the  gibbet,  and  fuifered  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  had  fo  well  merited  by  his 
inhuman  cruelties.     Limeric,  a  confiderable  town, 
ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Irifti ;  and  Ireton, 
after  a  vigorous  fiege,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 
He  was  here  infefted  with  the  plague,  and  (hortly 
after  died;   )a  memorable  perfonage,    much  cele- 
brated for  his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even 
for  the  ftriA  execution  of  juftice  in^  that  unlimited 
command  which  he  poilelled  in  Ireland.    He  was 
obfefved  to  be  inflexible  in  all  his  purpofes  1  and  it 
was  believed  by  many,  that  he  was  animated  with  a 
fincerc  and  paflionate  love  of  liberty,    and  never 
could  have  been  induced  by  any  motive  to  fubmit 
to  the  fmallcft  appearance  of  regal  governnnenc. 
Cromwel   appeared    to  be  much    aiFedted  by  his 
death ;  and  the  republicans,  who  repofcd  great  con- 
fidence in  him,  were  inconfolable.     To  fliew  their 
regard  for  his  merit  and  fervices,  they  beftowcd  aa 
c;ftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a-year  on  his  familv, 
and  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the 
public  charge.      Though  the  eftabliftied  govcrn- 
!  ment  was  but  the  mere  (hadow  of  a  commonwealth, 

I  yet  was  it  beginning  by  proper  arts  to  encourage 
that  public  fpirit  which  no  other  fpecies  of  civil  po- 
I  lity  is  ever  able  fully  to  inlpire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved 
on  lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  ifiand  was  eatrufted  to  commifTiohers. 

Ludlow 
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Ludlow  continued  to  pufli  the  advantages  againft  chap. 
the  Irilh,  and  every  where  obtained  an  eafy  viftory.  ^  _^_'  ^ 
That  unhappy  people,  difgufted  with  the  king  on     1651. 
account  of  thofe  violent  declarations  againft  them 
and  their  religion,  which  had  been  extorted  by  the 
Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  the  duke        ^ 
of  Lorraine,  and  found  afliftance  no-whcre.     Clan-       »' 
ricarde,  unable  to  relift  the  prevailing  power,  made 
fubmiflions    to    the   parliament,    and  retired   into 
England,   where   he  foon  after  died.     He  was  a 
ftcady  catholic ;  but  a  man  much  refpefted  by  all 
parties. 

The  fuccefles  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland 
were  no  lefs  decifive.  That  able  general  laid  fiege 
to  Stirling-caftle ;  and  though  it  was  well  provided 
for  defence,  it  was  foon  furrendered  to  him.  He 
there  became  mafter  of  all  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom J  and  he  fent  them  to  England.  The  earl  of 
Leven,  the  carl  of  Crawford,  lord  Ogilvy,  and 
other  noblemen,  having  met  near  Perth,  ih  order 
to  concert  meafures  for  raifing  a  new  army,  were 
fuddenly  fet  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and  ipoft  of 
them  taken  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  with 
Ibme  Scots,  being  engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a  lik^ 
cntcrprife,  met  with  a  like  fate.  Dundee  was  i, 
town  well  fortified,  fupplied  with  a  good  garrifon 
under  Lumifden,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture, 
the  plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
been  fent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  fafety.  Monk  ap- 
peared before  it ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  gave 
a  general  affault.  He  carried  the  town ;  and  fol-  j 
bwing  the  example  and  inftruftions  of  Cromwel,  / 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  in  order  tol 
ftrike  a  general  terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned/ 
by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  Inver- 
ncfs,  and  other  towns  and  forts,  yielded,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  fub-  ' 
miflions  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth ;  and  ex- 
cepting a  few  royalifts,  who  remained  fome  time 

in 
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CH  AF.  in  the  mountains^  under  the  earl  of  Gkncairn,  lor^ 

^  ^^'_f  Balcarras,  and  general  Mjddleton,  that  kingdom, 
>(5u     which  had  hitherto^  through  all  ages,  by  means  of 
its  fituation^   poverty,  and  valour,   maintained  itt 
independence,  was  reduced  to  total  fubjedion. 

The  Englifli  parliament  fent  fir  Harry  Vane, 
St.  John,  and  other  commiflioncrs,  to  fettle  Scot- 
land- Thefe  men,  who  polTeffed  little  of  the 
true  fpirit  of  liberty,  knew  how  to  maiAtaia 
the  appearance  of  it;  and  they  required  the 
voluntary  confent  of  all  the  counties  and  towns 
of  this  conquered  kingdom,  before  they  would  unite 
them  into  the  fame  commonwealth  with  England. 
The  clergy  protefted^  bccaufe,  they  faid,  this  in- 
corporating union  would  draw  along  with  it  a  fub- 
ordin^tion  of  the  church  to  the  ftate  in  the  things  of 
Chrift  \  Engliih  judges,  joined  to  fome  Scottifb, 
were  appointed  to  determine  all  caufes  j  juftice  was 
(Iridly  adminiftered ;  order  and  peace  maintained  3 
and  the  Scots,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecck- 
fiailics,  were  not  much  diflatisfied  with  the  prefent 
government*.  The  prudent  condudt  of  Monk,  i 
man  who  poffeffed  a  capacity  for  the  arts  both  of 
peace  and  war,  ferved  much  to  reconcile  the  minds 
of  nrien,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 
165**  By   the  total  reduftion  and  pacification  of  the 

var!**  Britilh  dominions,  the  parliaoient  had  leifure  to 
look  abroad,  and  to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign 
cnterprifes.  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  that  felt  & 
weight  of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of 
Orange,  the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neu- 
trality ^  in  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  had  never 
intcrpofed,  except  by  her  good  ofiices,  between  the 
contending  parties.  When  William,  who  had 
married  an  Engliih  princefs,  fuccecded  to  his 
father's  commands  and  authority.'',  the  States^  both 

h  Wliitlocke,  p.  496.     Hcalhe*8  Chronicle,  p*  307* 

i  See  note  [1  j  at  the  end  of  the  ▼oiunie«  k  |5^^. 
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before  and  after  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were 
accufcd  of  taking  fteps  more  favourable  to  the  royal 
caufe>  and  of  betraying  a  great  prejudice  againft 
that  of  the  parliament.  It  was  long  before  the  en- 
voy of  the  Englifh  commonwealth  could  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  ft ates- general.  Tne  murderers  of 
Doriflaus  were  not  purfued  with  fuch  rigour  as  the 
parliament  expefted.  And  much  regard  had  been 
payed  to  the  king,  and  many  good  offices  per- 
formed to  him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by  men  of 
aU  ranks  in  the  United  Provinces. 

After  the  death  of  William,  prince  of  Orange ', 
which  was  attended  with  the  depreflQon  of  his  party 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  par- 
liament thought  that  the  time  was  now  favourable 
for  ceoienting  a  clofer  confederacy  with  the  States. 
St.  John,  chief  juftice,  who  was  fent  over  to  the 
Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  kind 
of  coalition  between  the  two  republics,  which  would 
have  rendered  their  interefts  totally  infeparable ;  but 
fearing  that  fo  extraordinary  a  projeft  would  not  be 
rclilhed,  he  contented  himfelf  with  dropping  fome 
hbts  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther  than  to  pro- 
pofe  a  ftrift  defenfive  alliance  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces,  fuch  as  has  now,  for 
near  feventy  years,  taken  place  between  thefe 
friendly  powers".  But  the  States,  who  were  un- 
willing to  form  a  nearer  confederacy  with  a  govern- 
ment, whofe  meafurcs  were  fo  obnoxious,  and  whofe 
fituation  fccmed  fo  precarious,  offered  only  to  re- 
new the  forn\er  alliances  with  England.  And  the 
haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this  difappoint- 
ment,  as  well  as  incenfed  at  many  affronts,  which 
had  been  offered  him  with  impunity,  by  the  retain- 
ers of  the  Palatine  and  Orange  families,  and  indeed 
by  the  populace  in  general,  returned  into  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  quarrel  between  the 
republics. 


165*. 
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The  movements  of  great  ftates  are  often  di- 
reftcd  by  as  flender  fprings  as  chofe  of  individuals. 
^i6si>  Though  war  with  fo  confiderable  a  naval  power  as 
the  Dutch,  who  were  in  peace  with  all  their  other 
neighbours,  might  feem  dangerous  to  the  yet  un- 
fettled  commonwealth,  there  v;ere  feveral  motives 
which  at  this  time  induced  the  Englilh  parliament 
to  embrace  hoftile  meafures.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  fervc  as  a 
pretence  for  continuing  the  lame  parliament,  and 
delaying  the  new  model  of  a  reprefentative,  with 
which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  flattered.  Orhers 
hoped  th^t  the  war  would  furnifh  a  rcafon  for 
maintaining,  fome  time  longer,  that  numerous 
ftanding  army,  which  was  fo  much  complained  of". 
On  the  otlier  hand,  fome  who  dreaded  the  incrcaf- 
ing  power  of  Cromwel,  expefted  that  the  great 
expence  of  naval  armaments  would  prove  a  motive 
for  diminifhing  the  military  eftabiifhmcnt.  To 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  domeftic 
quarrels  towards  foreign  tranfaftions,  feemed,  in 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  to  be  good 
policy.  The  fuperior  po^ver  of  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealth, together  with  its  advantages  of  fitua- 
tion,  promifed  fuccefs;  and  the  parliamentary 
leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from  the 
Dutch,  to  diftrefs  and  fink  their  flourifliing  com- 
merce, and  by  viftories  to  throw  a  luftre  on  their 
own  cftabliihment,  which  was  fo  new  and  unpopu- 
lar. All  thefe  views,  enforced  by  the  violent  fpirit 
of  St.  John,  who  had  great  influence  over  Crom- 
wel, determined  the  parliament  to  change  the  pur- 
pofed  alliance  into  a  furious  war  againfl:  the  United 
Provinces. 

To  cover  thefe  hoftile  intentions,  the  parliament 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  intereflis  of  com- 
merce, embraced  luch  meafures  as  they  knew  would 

**  We  are  to\d  in  the  life  of  fir  Henry  Vane,  that  tKat  famous 
republican  oppolcd  the  Dutch  war,  and  that  it  was  the  ralHtaiy  gcn.- 
tlemen  chiefly  who  fupportcd  that  meaful€« 
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give  difguft  to  the  States.  They  framed  the  famous  chap. 
aft  of  navigation ;  which  prohibited  all  nations  from  ^  ^J^*  ^ 
importing  into  England  in  their  bottoms  any  com-  1652. 
modity  which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufafture  ' 
of  their  own  country.  By  rfiis  law,  though  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  were  general^  the 
Dutch  were  principally  aftcfted;  becaufe  their  coun- 
try produces  few  commodities,  and  they  fubfift  chiefly 
by  being  the  general  carriers  and  faftors  of  Europe. 
Letters  of  reprifal  were  granted  to  feveral  mer- 
chants, who  complained  of  injuries,  which,  they 
pretended,  they  had  received  from  the  States ;  and 
above  eighty  Dutch  fliips  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  made  prizes.  The  cruelties  committed  on  the 
Englifh  at  Amboyna,  which  were  certainly  enor- 
mous, but  which  feemed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion 
by.  a  thirty  years'  filence,  were  again  made  the 
ground  of  complaint.  And  the  allowing  the  mur- 
derers of  Doriflaus  to  efcape,  and  the  conniving  at 
the  infults  to  which  St.  John  had  been  expofcd, 
were  reprefented  as  fymptoms  of  an  unfriendly,  if 
not  a  hoftile,  difpofition  in  the  States. 

The  States^  alarmed  at  all  thefe  (leps,  fent  orders 
to  their  ambafiadors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  abrupt  departure  of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  un- 
prepared, they  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fail,  and  took  care,  by  their  minifl:ers  at  Lon- 
don, to  inform  the  council  of  ftate  of  that  arma- 
ment. This  intelligence,  inftcad  of  flriking  terror 
into  the  Englifli  republic,  was  confidercd  as  a  me- 
nace, and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament  in  their 
hoftile  refolutions.  The  minds  of  men  in  both 
ftatcs  were,  every  day,  more  irritated  againft  each 
other  j  and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe  humours 
broke  forth  into  action, 

Tromp,  an  admiral  6f  great  renown,  received 
from  the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty- 
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c  H  AP.  two  fail,  in  order  to  proteft  the  Dutch,  navigadon 
^  _^._^  againft  the  privateers  of  the  Englifh.  He  was 
1652.  forced,  by  ftrcfs  of  weather,  as  he  alleged,  to  take 
Ihelter  in  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met  with 
y^  Blake,  who  comrtianded  an  Englilh  fleet  much  in- 
ferior in  number.  Whp  was  the  aggreflbr  in  the 
aftion,  which  enfued  between  thefe  two  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt  and  fiery  difpo- 
Ctions,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  fince  each  of 
them  lent  to  his  own  ftate  a  relation  totally  oppofite 
in  all  its  circumftances  to  tliat  of  the  other,  and  yet 
fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  every  captain  in  his 
fleet.  Blake  pretended  that,  having  given  a  fignal 
to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike,  Tromp,  inftead  of 
complying,  fired  a  broadfide  at  him.  Tromp  aflTcrt- 
cd  that  he  was  preparing  to  ftrike,  and  that  the 
Englifh  admiral,  neverthelefs,  began  hoftilities.  It 
is  certain  that  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  who  are 
dlftinft  from  the  council  of  ftate,  had  given  Tromp 
no  orders  to  ftrike,  but  had  left  him  to  his  own  dif- 
cretion  with  regard  to  that  vain  but  much  contefted 
ceremonial.  They  (eemed  willing  to  introduce  the 
claim  of  an  equality  with  the  new  commonwealth, 
and  to  interpret  the  former  refpedt  payed  the  Englifli 
flag,  as  a  deference  due  only  to  the  monarchy.  This 
circumftance  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
the  narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral.  The  whole 
Orange  party,  it  muft  be  remarked,  to  which  Tromp 
I  was  fufpefted  to  adhere,  were  defirous  of  a  war  with 

EnglancJ. 

Blake,  though  his  fquadron  confifted  only  of 
fifteen  velTcls,  reinforced^  after  the  battle  began,  by 
eight  under  captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight 
with  bravery  for  five  hours,  and  funk  one  fliip  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  anothef.  Night  parted  the 
combatants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  towards 
the  coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace  of  London 
were  enraged,  and  would  have  infulted  the  Dutch 

ambaiIadofs> 
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ambafladors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the  coun-  ^  '/ ^  p 
cil  of  ftate  fcnt  guards  to  proteft  them.  _ 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  aftion,  of  which     1$^% 
the  confequences  were  eafily  forcfeen,  they  were  in 
the  utmoft  confternation.     They  imriiediately  dif- 
patched  Paw,  penfionary  of  Holland,  as  their  am- 
baiTador  extraordinary  to  London,  and  ordered  him 
to  lay  before  the  parliament  the  narrative  which 
Tromp  had  fcnt  of  the  late  rencounter.     They  en- 
treated them,  by  all  the  bands  6f  their  common  re- 
ligion and  common  liberties,    not  to    precipitate 
thcmfelves  into  hoftilc  meafures,    but  to  appoint 
commiflioners,  who  fhould  examine  every  circum- 
ilance  of  the  action,  and  clear  up  the  truth,  which 
lay  in  obfcurity.      And  they  pretended  that  they    ;__ 
had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral  to  offer  any 
violence  to  the  Englifh,  but  would  feverely  punilh 
him,  if  they  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  been 
guilty   of  an   aftion  which    they  fo   much .  difap- 
proved.     The  imperious  parliament  would  hearken 
to  none  of  thefe  reafons  or  remonftrances.     Elated 
by  the  numerous  fucceffes  which  they  had  obtained 
over  their  domeftic  enemies,  they  thought  that  every 
thing  mud  yield  to  their  fortunate  arms  ;  and  they 
gladly  feized  the  opportunity,   which  they  fought, 
of  making  war  upon  the  States.     They  demanded 
that,  without  any  farther  delay  or  inquiry,  repara- 
tion fhould  be  made  for  all  the  damages  which  the 
Englifh  had  fuflained.     And  when  this  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  com- 
mencing war  againfl  the  United  Provinces. 

Blaice  failed  northwards  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  fell  upon  the  herring  bufTes,  which  were  efcort- 
cd  by  twelve  men  of  war.  All  thefe  he  either  took 
or  difperfed.  Tromp  followed  him  with  -a  fleet 
of  above  a  hundred  fail.  When  thefe  two  ad- 
mirals were  within  fight  of  each  other,  and  prep^- 
U}£  for  battle,  a  furious  ftorm  attacked  them.  Blake 
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CHAP,  took  ftielter  in  the  Englilh  harbours.     The  Dutch 
fleet  was  difperfed,  and  received  great  damage. 

Sir  George  Ayfcue,  though  he  commanded  only 
forty  fhips,  according  to  the  Englifh  accounts,  en- . 
gaged  near  Plymouth,  the  famous  de  Ruiter,  who 
had  under  him  fifty  fhips  of  war,  with  thirty  mer- 
chant-men. The  Dutch  (hips  were  indeed  of  infe- 
rior force  to  the  Englifh.  De  Ruiter,  the  only  ad- 
miral in '  Europe  who  has  attained  a  renown  equal  tq 
that  of  the  greateft  general,  defended  himfelf  fo  well, 
that  Ayfcue  gained  no  advantage  over  him.  Night 
parted  them  in  the  greatefl:  heat  of  the  aftion.  De 
Ruiter  next  day  failed  off  with  his  convoy.  The 
Englifh  fleet  had  been  fo  (battered  in  the  fight,  that 
it  was  not  able  to  purfue. 

oa.  aS.  Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blaise,  feconded  by 
Bourne  and  Pen,  met  a  Dutch  fquadron,  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  commanded  by  de  Witte  and  de 
Ruiter.  A  battle  was  fought  much  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  Dutch.  Their  rear-admiral  was 
boarded  and  taken.  Two  other  veflels  were  funk, 
and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next  day  made  fail 
towards  Holland. 

The  Englifn  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Van  Galen,  with  much  fuperior  force^ 
attacked  captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He 
bought,  however,  his  viftory  with  the  lofs  of  his 
life. 

Not.  29.  Sea-fights  are  feldom  fo  decifiye  as  to  difable 
the  vanquifhed  from  making  head  in  a  little  time 
againfl  the  viftors.  Tromp,  feconded  by  de 
Ruiter,  met,  near  the  Goodwins,  with  Blake,  whofe 
fleet  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  who  refolved 
not  to  decline  the  combat.  A  furious  battle  com- 
menced, where  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  as  well 
as  the  inferior  officers  and  feamcn,  exerted  great 
bravery.  In  this  aftion  the  Dutch  had  the  advan- 
tage.     Blake  himfelf  was  wouncjed.     The  Garland 
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and    Bonavcnturc  were   taken.      Two   Ihips  were  chap. 
burned,  and  one  funk;  and  night canne opportunely  ^  ^^ ,  » 
to  fave  theEngliih  fleet.  After  this  viftory,  Tronip,      1651.    • 
in   a  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  main-maft;  as 
if  he   were  refolved  to  fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all 
Englifli  veflels, 

(jREAT  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in      '^53. 
order  to  wipe  ofl^  this  difgrace.     A  gallant  fleet  of 
eighty  fail  was  fitted  out.     Blake  commanded,  and 
Dean  under  him,  together  with  Monk,   who  had 
been   fcnt  for  from  Scotland..    When  the  Englifli    Feb.  18. 
lay  ofF  Pordand,  they  defcried,   near  break  of  djiy, 
a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix  veficls,  failing  up  the 
channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  300  merchantmen,  ; 
!         who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  ' 

till  the  fleet  Ihould  arrive  to  efcort  them.     Tromp, 
I         and,  under  him,  de  Ruiter,  commanded  the  Dutch. 
I         This  battle  was  the  moft  fi.irious  that  had  yet  been. 
fought   between   thefc   warlike  and   rival   nations.  I 
;         Three  days  was  the  combat  continued  with  the  ut-  \ 
I         moft  rage  and  obftinacy  ;  and  Blake,  who  was  vie-  / 

tor,  gained  not  more  honour  than  Tromp,  who 
I  was  vanquifted.  The  Dutch  admiral  made  a  flcil- 
[  ful  retreat,  and  faved  all  Lhe  merchant  ftiips,  except  \ 
i  thirty.  He  lofl:,  however,  eleven  fliips  of  war,  had 
I  2000  men  flain,  and  near  1500  taken  prifoners. 
I  The  Englifli,  though  many  of  their  fliips  were 
5  extremely  fliattercd,  had  but  one  funk.  Their 
i  flain  were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  of 
\        the  enemy. 

All  thefe  fucceflfcs  of  the  Englifli  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  vefiels ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  all  the  flcill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch 
admirals  could  not  compenfate.  By  means  of  fliip- 
money,  an  impofition  which  had  been  fo  much 
complained  of,  and  in  fome  refpefts  with  rcalon, 
the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into  a  fituation  which 
it  had  never  attained  in  any  former  reign ;  and  he 
ventured  to   build  (hips  of  a  fize  wliich  was  then 
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c  H  A.  P.  unufual.     But  the  misfcH-tunes  which  the   Dutch 
^_  -^^,_f  met  with  in  battle,  were   fmall  in  comparifon  of 
1653.     thofe  which  their  trade  fuftained  from  the  Englifti. 
'  Their  whole  commerce  by  the  x:hannel  was  cut  oflf : 
Even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  infefted  by  Eng- 
lifti privateers.     Their  fiftieries   were   totally  fuf- 
pended.     A   great  number  of  their  fliips,    above 
1600,    had   fallen  into   the  hands  of  the    enemy. 
And  all  thi$  diftrefs  they  fuffered,  not  for  any  Ra- 
tional interefts  or  neceflity ;  but  from  vain  points  of 
honour  and  perfonal  refcntments,  of  which  it  was 
difE<iult  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
parliament,    and  to  make  fome  advances   towards 
peace.     They   met  not,  however,  with   a  favour- 
able reception ;    and  it  was  not  without   pleafure 
that  they  learned  the  diflTolution   of  that   haughty 
aflembly  by  the  violence  of  Cromwel;    an  event 
from  which  they  expefted  a  more  prolperous  turn 
to  their  affairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had 

not  been  the  chief  or  firft  promoters  of  the  war ; 

but  when  it  was  once  entered  upon,  they  endea-» 

voured  to  draw  from  it  every  poflible  advantage. 

On  all  occafions  they  fet  up  the  fleet  in  oppoficion 

to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the  glory  and  fucceffcs 

.of  their  naval  armaments.     They  infifted  on  the 

intolerable  expence  to  which  the  nation  was  fub- 

jefted,   and  urged  tfie  neceflity  of  diminilhing  it, 

Dinbiii-     by  a  reduftion  of  the  land  forces.     They  had  or- 

wia^  *^*  dered  fome  regiments  to  ferve  on  board  the  fleet, 

nicnt.        in  the  quality  of  marines.     And  Cromwel,  by  the 

whole  train  of  their  proceedings,  evidently  faw  that 

they  had  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  his  power  and 

ambition,  and  were  refolved  to  bring  him  to  a  fub- 

ordination  under  their  authority.     Without  fcruplc 

or  delay  he  refolved  to  prevent  them. 

ONvfuch  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  that  though  a  great  maftcr. 
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of  fraud  and  diffimulation,  he  judged  it  fuperfluous  ^H^^^* 
to  employ  any  difguife  in  condufting  this  bold  en-  ^  _  __'  _. 
terprile.     He  fummoned  a  general  council  of  offi-     9^91^ 
ccrs;  and  immediately  found  that  they  were  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  whatever  impreffions  he  was  pleafed 
to  give  them.     Moft  of  them  were  his  creatures, . 
had  owed  their  advancement  to  his  favour,  and  re- 
lied entirely  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment. 
The  breach  being  already  made  between  the  mili-. 
tary  and  civil  powers,  when  the  late  king  was  feizedl 
at  Holdenby;   the  general   officers    regarded   thei 
parliament  as  at  once  their  creature  and  their  rival ;  j 
and  thought  that  they  themfelvcs  were  entitled  to 
(hare  annong  them  thofc  offices  and  riches,  of  which 
its  members  had  fo  long  kept  pofleffion.     Harrifon, 
Rich,  Overton,    and   a  few  others,  who   retained 
feme  principle,  were  guided  by  notions  fo  extrava- 
gantj  that  they  were  eafily  deluded  into  meafures 
the  moft  violent  and  moft  criminal.     And  the  whole 
army  had  already  been  guilty  of  fuch  illegal  and 
atrocious   adlions,'  that  they   could    entertain    no 
farther    fcruple    with    regard    to    any    enterprife 
which  might   ferve  their  felfifh  or  fanatical  pur- 
pofes.         , 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  prefently  voted 
to  frame  a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament.     After 
complaining  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  they 
there  defired  the  parliament  to  refledl  how  many: 
years  they  had  fitten,  and  what  profeffions  they  had 
formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new-model  the 
reprefentative,  and  eftablifli  fucceflive  parliaments,' 
who  might  bear  the  burthen  of  national  affairs,  from; 
which  they  themfelves  would  gladly,  after  fo  much  5 
danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  laft  relieved.     They  con-  i 
fefTed  that  the  parliament  had  achieved  great  enter- ' 
prifes,  and  had  furmounted  mighty  difficulties;  yet 
was  it  an  injury,  they  faid,  to  the  reft  of  the  nation ; 
to  be  excluded  from  bearing  any  part  in  the  fervicc 
of  their  country.     It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to 
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give  place  to   others ;    and  they  therefore  defired 


them,  after  lettling  a  council,  who  might  execute 
the  laws  during  the  interval,  to  fummon  a  new 
parliament,  and  ^ftablifli  that  frte  and  equal  go- 
vernment, which  they  had  fo  long  promifed  to  the 
people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonftrance  in  ill  parr, 
^nd  made  a  fharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers. 
The  officers  infifted  on  their  advice;  and  by  mutual 
altercation  and  oppoficion  the  breacli  became  fliil 
wider   between  the  army  and  the  commonwealth. 
April  10.   Cromwei,  finding  matters  ripe  for  his  purpofc,  call- 
ed a  council  of  officers,  in  order  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination with  regard  to  the   public  fettlement. 
I  As  he  had  here  many  friends,  fo  had  he  alfo  fome 
opponents.      Harrilbn   having  aflured  the  council 
that  the  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
government  of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  major  Scrcater- 
1    brilkly  replied,    that    Jefus   ought  then   to  come 
quickly :  For  if  he  delayed   it  till  after  Chriftmas, 
he  would  come  too  late ;  he  would  find   his  place 
occupied.     While  the  officers  were  in  debate,  co- 
Jonel  Ingoldfby  informed  Cromwei,   that  that  par- 
■  .  liament  was  fitting,  and  had  com.e  to  a  rtfolution  not 
to  diflblve  themfelves,  but  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by 
new  eleftions;  and  was  at  that  very  time  engaged 
in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient.  Crom- 
wei in  a  rfge  immediately  haftened  to  the  houfe^ 
and  carried  a  body  of  ;ioo  foldiers  along  with  him. 
i      Some  of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in  the 
lobby,  fome  on  the  flairs.     He  firfl:  addrefied  him- 
felf  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  come  with  a  purpofe  of  doing  what  grieved  him 
to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  earneftly  with 
tears  befought  the  Lord  not  to  impofe  upon  him: 
\       But  there  was'  a  neceffity,  in  order  to  the  glory  of 
!       God  and  good  of  the  nation.    He  fat  down  ror  fome 
time,  and  heard  the  debate.  He  beckoned  Harrifon, 
and  told  him  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament 
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ripe  for  a  diffolution.     *^  Sir,"  faid  Harrifon,  "  the 
"  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous :  I  defire  you  _ 
"  ferioufly  to  confider,  before  you  engage  in  it.'*      165s. 
"  You  fay  well,"  replied  the  general;  and  there-  . 
upon  fat  ftill  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Whea  ' 
the  queftion  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  faid  again  to 
Harrifon,     "  This  is  the  time  :    I    muft  do  it." 
,  And  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  he  loaded  the  parliament     • 
with  the  vileft  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  arrtbi-    ( 
tion,  oppreffion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.     I'hen 
ftamping  with  his  foot,  which. was  a  fignal  for  the 
foldiers  to  enter,    "  For  fname,"  faid  he  to  the 
parliament,  "  get  you  gone;  give  place  to  honcftcr  \ 
f^  men ;  to  thofe  who  will  more  faithfully  difcharge 
"  their  truft.     You  are  no  longer  a  parliament :  I 
!  "  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament.     The 
*'  Lord  has  done  with  you :  Ke  has  chofen  other 
,  "  inftruments    for    carrying  on  his   work."      Sir 
Harry  Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  proceeding,  he    ' 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  !  fir  Harry  Vane,  fir 
**  Harry  Vane  !    The  Lord  deliver  me  from  fir 
j  *^  Harry  Vane !"  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the 
:  cloke,   "  Thou  art  a  whore- mafter,"  faid  he.     To 
■  another,  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer."     To  a  third, 
"  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton:"    "  And 
I  "  thou  an  extortioner,"  to  a  fourth.      He  com-    j 
\  manded  a  foldier  to  feize  the  mace.     "  What  Ihall 
!   "  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Here  take  it  away.     It 
"  is  you,"  faid  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  houfe, 
;   "  that  have  forced  me  upon  this.     I  have  fought 
j    "  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather     ^ 
[  "  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work»"     Having 
!    commanded  the  foldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  him- 
felf went  out  the  laft,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be 
locked,  departed  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  turious  manner,  which  fo  well  denotes  his     j 
genuine  character,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  leaft 
pppofition,   or  even  murmur,   annihilate  that  fa- 
mous 
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^-^_^^-»mous  aflembly,  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with 
^  '  _^]  the  renown  of  its  aftions,  and  with  aftonifliment  at 
165 J.    .  its  crimes,  and  whole  conimencement  was  not  more 
I  ardently  defired  by  the  people  than  was  its  final  dif- 
folution.     All  parties  now  reaped  fucceffively  the 
\  melancholy  pleafurjC  of  feeing  the  injuries  whidi 
they  had  fuffered>  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  a    ^ 
that  too  by  the  fame  arts  which  had  been  pra6bi] 
I   againft  them.     The  king  had,  in  fome  inftanccs; 
ftretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds; 
and,  aided  by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end 
to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.    The 
I   prefbyterians  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  court  and 
clergy,  and  excited,    by  cant   and  hypocrify,    thci 
I  populace,  firft  to  tumults,  then  to  war,  againft  the  J 
I  king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifts.     No  iboncr 
had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the 
independents,  under  the  appearance  of  ftill  greater 
/  .  fandity,  inftjgated  the  army  againft  them,  and  re- 
duced   them    to    fubjeftion.      The    independents, 
amidft  their  empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather  of 
;    dominion,  were  oppreffed  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
own  fervants,  and  found  themfelves  at  once  expoled 
to  the  infults  of  power  and  hatred  of  the  people. 
By  recent,  as  well  as  all  ancient,  example,  it  was  be- 
J     come  evident  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever 
j     pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  objed 
it  may  purfue,  muft  inevitably  end  at  laft  in  the 
arbitrary  and  delpotic  government  of  a  fingle  pcrfon. 
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CHAP.    LXI. 


^weFs  birth  and  private  life Barebone's  par* 

VUamen/ Cromwel  made  proteSor Peace 

[  wtb  Holland A  ne*ip  parliament Injurrec^ 

iibn  of  the  royaUfis State  of  Europe War 

>V)itb  Spain-^'^Jamaica  conquered -^Succefs  and  • 

death  of  admiral  Blake Domeftic  adminiftra- 

'  tim  of  Cromwel Humble  petition  and  adsoice 

-Dunkirk  taken Sicknefs  of  the  proteSor-^- 

If  his  death — and  charaSler. 


^LIVER  CROMWEL,  in   whofe  hands  the  chap. 
diffolucion  of   die  parliament  had  left  tHe      ^^^V* 
fhole  power,    civil  and  military,    of  three  king-      1653.^ 
ms,  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  the  laft  year  of  Cromwers 
the  former  century,  of  a  good  family  \  though  he  ^JJ^^^*^ 
liimfelf,  being  the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother,  inherited  mI^ 
at  a  fmall  eftate  from  his  father.     In  the  courfc  of 
iis  education  he  had  been  fent  to  the  univerfity  i 
at  his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the  calm  and 
tlegant  occupations  of  learning,  and  he  made  fmall 
Sciencies  in  his  ftudies".     He  even  threw  himfelf 
nto  a  diflblute  and  diforderly  courfe  of  life;  and  he 
Iconfumed  jn  gaming,   drinking,  debauchery,    and 
|cc«intry  riots,  the  more  early  years  of  his  youth, 
pnd  diffipated  part  of  his  patrimony.     Ail  of  a  fud- 
Wcn,  the  fpirit  of  reformation  feized  him;  he  mar- 
]ried,  afFefted  a  grave  .and  compofcd  behaviour,  en- 
i  tercd  into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the  puritanical 
jpsrty,  and  offered  to  reftore  to  every  one  whatever 

fums 
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CHAP,  fums   he  had  formerly  gained  by  gaming.     The! 

t^^f^^L/  ^^^^  vehemence  of  temper,  which  had  tranfportcd 
,65s.  him  into  the' extremes  of  pleafure,  now  diftinguifh- 
ed  his  religious  habits.  His  houfe  was  the  reibrc 
of  ^11  the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party ;  and  his  ho- 
fpitality,  as  well  as  his  liberalities  to  the  filcnced 
and  deprived  minifters,  proved  as  chargeable  as  his 
former  debaucheries.  Though  he  had  acquired  & 
tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal  uncle,  he  found  liix 
affairs  fo  injured  by  his  expences,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  hirafclfi 
for  fome  years,  to  agriculture  as  a  profeflion.  But 
this  expedient  ferved  rather  to  involve  him  in  far- 
ther debts  and  difficulties.  The  long  prayers  whicli 
he  faid  to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  confumed  his  own  time  and  that  oi 
his  ploughmen ;  and  he  referved  no  leifure  for  the  : 
care  of  his  temporal  affairs.  His  adive  mind, 
fuperior  to.  the  low  occupations  to  which  he  waa 
condemned,  preyed  upon  itfclf;  and  he  indulged 
his  imagination  in  vifions,  illuminations,  revela- 
tions ;  the  great  nourifliment  of  that  hypochondria- 
cal'temper,  to  which  he  was  ever  fubje<S.  Urged 
by  his  wants  and  his  piety,*  he  had  made  a  party 
with  Hambden,  his  near  kinfman,  who  was  prefled 
only  by  the  latter  motive  to  transport  himfelf  into 
New  England,  now  become  the  retreat  of  the  more 
zealous  among  the  puritanical  party ;  and  it  was  an 
order  of  council  which  obliged  them  to  difembark 
and  remain  in  England.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  who 
pofTefTed  a  large  eftate  in  the  Fen  Country,  near 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  having  undertaken  to  drain  thcfc 
morafles,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  j  and  by 
the  powers  of  the  prerogative,  he  got  commiflioners 
appointed,  who  condufted  that  work,  and  divided 
the  new-acquired  land  among  the  fevcral  proprie- 
tors. He  met  with  oppofition  from  many,  among 
whom  Cromwel  diftmguifhcd  himfelf i  and  this  was' 
12  the 
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e  firft  public  opportunity  whicji  h^  had  met  with,  chap. 
'difcovering  the  faiTtious  zeal  aiid  obftinacy  of  his  .  _^  ' ^ 
larafter.  '  1653, 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chofen  by  the 
iwn  of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long  parliament, 
lis  domeftic  affairs  were  then  in  great  diforder  5 
id  he  feemed  not  to  poffcfs  any  talents  which 
xild  qualify  him  to  rife  in  that  public  fphcre  into 
ihich  he  was  now  at  lall  entered.  His  perfon  was 
ngracefu!,  his  drefs  flovenly,  his  voice  untunable^ 
is  elocution  homely,  tedious,  dbfcUre,  and  em- 
larraffed.  The  fervour  of  his  fpirit  frequently 
»rompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfc;  but  he  was  not 
icard  with  attention:  His  name,  for  above  two 
rears,  is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any 
:ommitcce ;  and  thofe  committees,  into  which  he 
iras  admitted,  were,  chofen  for  affairs  which  would 
more  intereft  the  zealots  than  the  men  of  bufinefs. 
In  comparilbn  of  the  eloquent  fptakers  and  fine 
gendemen  of  the  houfe,  he  was  entirely  overlooked; 
and  his  friend  Hambden  alone  was  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold  that,  if  a  civil 
war  Ihoiild  enfuej'  he  would  foon  rife  to  eminence 
and'diftinftion. 

Cromwel  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  confcious 
l^'here  his  ftrength  lay  5  and  partly  from  that  motive, 
jpardy  froni  the  uncontrollable  fufy  of  his  zeal,  he 
fBlways  joined  that  party  which  puftied  every  thing 
■to  extremities  againft  the  king.     He  .was  aftive  in 
[.promoting  the  fannous  remonftrance,  which  was  the- 
[figaal  for  all  the  enfuing  commotions;  and  when, 
I  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a  fmall  ma- 
ijoricy,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that  if  the  queftion 
'had  been  loft,  he  was  refolved  next  day  to  have 
converted  inco  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  immediately   to  have  left  the  kingdom. 
Nor  was  this  refolution,  he  faid,  peculiar  to  him- 
felf: Many  others  of  his   party   he   knew   to   be 
equally  determined. 

He 
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^^AP.      He  was  no  lefs  than  forty-three  years  of  age, 
1^       '   .  when  he  firft  embraced  the  military  profcffion ;  aod 
1653.     by  force  of  genius,  without  any  maftcr,  he  iboo 
became  an  excellent  officer;    though  perhaps  he 
never  reached   the  fame   of  a  confummace  com- 
mander.     He  raifed   a  troop  of  horfej   fixed  his 
quarters  in  Cambridge  j  exerted  great  feverity  to- 
wards that  univerfity,  which   zealoufly  adhered  to 
the  royal  party ;  and  fliowed  himfelf  a  man  who 
would  go  all  lengths  in  favour  of  that  caufe  which 
he  had  efpoufed.     He  would  not  allow  his  foldicrs 
to  perplex  their  heads  with  thofe  fubtilties  of  fight- 
ing by  the  king's  authority  againft  his  perfon,  and 
of  obeying  his  majefty's  commands  fignified  by  botk 
houfes  of  parliament :  He  plainly  told  them  that, 
if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a  piftd 
in  his  face  as  leadily  as  againft  any  other  man.   His 
troop  of  horfc  he  foon  augmented  to  a  regiment; 
and  he  firft  inftitoted  that  difcipline  and  infpircd  that 
fpirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  ia 
the  end  viftorious.      "  Your  troops,'*  faid  he  to 
Hambden,  according  to  his  own  account  %  "  arc 
"  moft  of  them  old  decayed  ferving  men  and  tap- 
"  fters,  and  fuch  kind  of  fellows;  the  king's  forces 
^'  are  compofed  of  gentlemen's  younger  fons  and 
"  perfons  of  good  quality.      And  do   you  think 
*'  that  the  mean  fpirits  of  fuch  bafc  and  low  fd- 
*^  lows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gen- 
"  tlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  refo- 
"  lution  in  them  ?  You  nluft  get  men  of  fpirit, 
«  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  fay,  of  a  fpirit  that  is 
"  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  elfe 
"  I  am  fure  you  will  ftUl  be  beaten,  as  you  have 
"  hitherto   been,    in  every  encounter/*    He  did 
as  he  propofed.     He  inlifted  the  fons  of  freeholders 
and  farmers.   He  carefully  invited  into  his  regiment 
all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.  When 

o  Conference  held  at  Whitehall. 

they 
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they  were  collcfted  in  a  body,  their  cnthufiaftic  fpirit  C  HA  i*^ 
ftill  role  to  a  higher  pitch.     Their  colonel,  frorii  n__  ,_^  '  ^ 
his  own  natural  charadler,  as  well  as  from  policy,      ^555. 
was  fufficiently  inclined  to  increafe  the  flame.     He 
preached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  puniflied,  he  re- 
warded.    The  wild  enthufiafm,  together  with  va- 
lour and  difcipline,  ftill  propagated  itfeif ;  and  all 
men  caft  their  eyes  on  fo  pious  and  fo  fucccfsful  a 
leader.     From  low  commands  he  rofe  with  great 
rapidity  to  be  really  the  firft,  though  in  appearance 
only  the  fecond,  irt  the  army.     BV  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, he  foon  rendered  himfelf  the  firft  in  the  ftatei 
In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  his  authority,  his 
talents  always  feemcd  to  expand  themfelves ;  and 
he  difplayed  every  day  pew  abilities,  which  had  laini 
dormant   till  the  very  emergence  by  which  they 
were  called  forth  into  adion.     All  Europe  ftood 
aftoniftied  to  fee  a  nation,  fo  turbulent  and  unruly, 
who,  for  fome  doubtful  encroachments  on  their  pri- 
vileges, had  dethroned  and  murdered  an  excellent 
prince,    defcended  .  from  a  long  line  of  monarchs, 
now  at  laft  fubdued  and  reduced  to  flavery  by  one 
who,  a  few  years  before,  was  no  bett  r  than  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  whofe  name  was  not  known  in  the 
nation,  and  who  was   little  regarded  even  in  that 
low  fphere  to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people^ 
againft  an  authority,  founded  on  fuch  manifeft  ufurp- 
ation,  was  not  fo  violent  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pefted.  Congratulatory  addrelles,  the  firft  of  th6 
kind,  Were  made  to  Cromwel  by  the  fleet,  by  the 
army,  even  by  many  of  the  chief  corporations  and 
toundes  of  England ;  but  efpecially  by  the  feveral 
congregations  of  faints,  difperfed  throughout  the 
tingdom'.  The  royalifl:*,  though  they  could  not 
love  the  man  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the 

P  See  Milton*s  State  Paptn. 

VoL,VIL      '  CL  Wood 
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c  HA  P.  blood  of  their  fovereign,  expefted  more  lenity  from 
^     _'  t  him,  than  from  the  jealous  and  imperious  repub- 
1653.     licans,   who  had  hitherto  governed.     The  prcfty- 
terians  were  pleafed  to  fee  thofe  men,  by  whom  they 
had  been  outwitted  and  expelled,  now  in  their  turn 
expelled  and  outwitted  by  their  own  fervanti  and 
they  applauded  him  for  this  lafraft  of  violence  upon 
the  parliament.     Thefe  two  parties  compofed  the 
bulk  of  the   nation,    and  kept  the  people  in  fomc 
tolerable  temper.     AH  men  likewife,  haraffed  with 
wars  and  fadlions,  were  glad  to  fee  any  profpcft  of 
fetdement.   And  they  deemed  it  lefs  ignominious  to 
fubmit  to  a  perfon  of  fuch   admirable  talents  and 
capacity  than  to  a  few  ignoble  enthufiaftic  hypocrites, 
who,  under  the  name  of  a  republic,-  had  reduced 
them  to  a  cruel  fubjedtion. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwel, 
were  the  party  whofe  rcfentment  he  had  the  greatcft 
reafon  to  apprehend.  That  party,  befidcs  the  inde- 
pendents, contained  two  fets  of  men,  who  are  feeming- 
ly  of  the  moft  oppofite  principles,-but  who  were  then 
united  by  a  fimilitude  of  genius  and  of  charader. 
The  firft  and  moft  numerous  were  the  millenarians, 
or  fifth  monarchy  men,  wh6  infifted,  th^t,  dominion 
being  founded  in  grace,  all  diftinftion  in  magiftracy 
muft  be  aboliflicd,  except  what  arofe  from  piety  arid 
holinefs ;  who  expefled  fuddenly  the  fecond  coming 
of  Chriftupon  eardi ;  and  who  pretended,  that  the 
faints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  themfelves,  were 
alone  entitled  to  govern.  The  fecond  were  the 
deifts,  who  h?A  no  other  obje6t  than  political  liberty, 
who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  in- 
.     "  finuated,  that  all  the  various  fcfts,  fo  heated  againft 

each  other,  were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error. 
Men  of  fuch  daring  geniufes  were  not  contented 
'  V7ith  the  ancient  and  legal  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment i  but  challenged  a  degree  of  freedom  beyond 
what  they  expeded  ever  to  enjoy  under  any  mo- 
narchy.   Martin,  Challoner,   Harrington,   Sidney, 

,    7  WiUman, 
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Wildman,  Nevil,  were  eftcemed  the  heads  of  this 
Imall  divifion* 

The  dcifts  were  perfeftly  hated  by  Cromwcl,  be- 
caufe  he  had  no  hold  of  cnthufiafm,  by  which  he 
icould  govern  <w  over-reach  them  ;    he  therefore 
treated  riiem  with  great  rigour  and  difdain,    and 
vfually  denominated   them  the  heathens.    As  the 
millenarians  had  a  great  intereft  in  the  army,  it  was 
much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence ;  iuid  their  fize  of  underftanding  afforded  him 
great' facility  in  deceiving  them.     Of  late  years  it 
had  been  fo  ufual  a  topic  of  converfation  to  difcourfc 
pf  parliatnents  and  councils  and  fenates,  and  the  foU 
diers  themfclves  had  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  en- 
•tcrinto  thatfpirit,  that  Cromwel  thought  itrcquifuc 
to  eftablifh  fomething  which  might  bear  the  face  of  a 
commonwealth.    He  fuppofed  that  God,  in  his  pro- 
vidence, had  thrown  the  whole  right,  as  well  as  power, 
of  government  into  his  hands;  and  without  any  more 
ceremony >  by  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers, 
be  fent  fummons  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pcrfons  of  different  towns  and  counties  of  England, 
to  five  of  Scotland,  to  fix  of  Ireland.     He  pretend- 
cd»  by  his  fole  aft  and  deed,  to  devolve. upon  thefe 
the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate.     This  legiflative  Barebonc's 
power  they  were  to  exercife  during  fifteen  months,  ^^^^^' 

and  they  were  afterwards  to  choole  the  fame  num- 
rber  of  peribns,  who  might  fuccced  them  in  diat 
'  high  and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  t?ime,  who 
;  tnade  it  ft  principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power 
,  which  was  uppermoft,  and  to  fupport  the  eftablifli- 
Icd  government.  This  maxim  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
1  people  of  that  age ;  but  what  may  be  efteemed  pe- 
[culiar  to  them,  is,  that  there  prevailed  a  hypocriti- 
[^  phrafe  for  expreffing  fo  prudential  a  confluft; 

It  wi^s .  called  a  waiting  upon  providence.     When 

I  providence,  therefore,   was  fo  kind  aS  to  bcftow  ori 

0^2*  thefe 
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^  Lxi  ^*  *^^^^  tncny  now  affcmbled  together,  the  fupitflic 
y_  -  ^  '_.  authority,  they  muft  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if, 
1653-  I  in  their  turn,  they  had  been  wanting  in  complaifance 
4th  juiy.^  towards  her.     They  immediately  voted  thcmfclvcs 
a  parliament ;  and  having  their  own  confent,  as  wcH 
as  that    of  Oliver  Cromwel,    for  their   legiflitive 
authority,  they  now  proceeded  very  gravely  to  the 
exercife  of  it* 

In  this  notable  aflembly  were  fbmc  perfons  of  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  were 
low  mechanics ;  fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptifts, 
antinomians,  independents  i  the  very  dregs  of  the 
fanatics.  They  began  with  feekingGod  by  prayer: 
This  office  was  performed  by  eight  or  ten  gifted 
men  of  the  alTembly ;  and  with  fo  much  fuccefe, 
that,  according  to  the '  confeffion  of  all,  they  had 
never  before,  in  any  of  their  ^devotional  cxercifcsj 
enjoyed  fo  much  of  the  holy  fpirit  as  was  then  com- 
municated to  them  "*.  Their  hearts  were,  no  doubt, 
dilated  when  they  confidered  the  high  dignity,  to 
which  they  fuppofed  themfelves  exalted.  They  had 
been  told  by  Crorfiwel,  in  his  firft  difcourfe,  that  he 
never  looked  ta  fee  fuch  a  day,  when  Chrift  Ibould 
be  fo  owned  \    They  thought  it,  therefore,  their 

duty 

^  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  x*.  p.  tti. 

'  Thefc  are  bis  exprcflions.  *'  Indeed,  I  liavc  hut  one  worrf  bmw 
<*  to  lay  to  you,  though  in  (hat  perhaps  I  Aiall  (how  my  vraknefn 
•*  It  is  by  way  of  encouragement  to  you  in  this  work ,  eivc  me  lei« 
*«  to  begin  thus  :  I  confels  I  never  looked  to  have  feen  uich  a  day  ai 
•<  this,  it  may  be  nor  you  neither,  wlien  Jefus  Cbrift  fhould  he  fo 
•<  owned  as  be  is  at  this  day  and  in  this  work.  Jefus  Chrift  is  ovned 
**  this  day  by  your  call,  and  you  own  him  by  your  willin^nefs  to  ap- 
«<  pear  for  him,  and  you  manifeft  this  (as  far  as  poor  creatures  can  do) 
«*  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Chuift.  I  know  yoo  will  remember 
*«  that  fciipture,  be  makes  bis  peoplt  wiili/i^  in  tbe  day  of  bis  power,  God 
*<  manifefts  if  to  be  the  day  of  the  power  of  Chrift,  having  through  fa 
**  much  blood  and  fo  much  trial  as  hat  been  upon  this  nation,  be 
••  makes  this  one  of  the  greatcft  mercies,  next  to  his  own  fon,  to  haw 
•*  his  people  called  to  the  fupremc  authority.  God  hath  owned  hit 
**  ion,  and  hath  owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him.  I  con« 
*'  fefs,  I  never  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a  day  :  I  did  not  s"  J  fwp* 
pofe  at  tills  palTage  he  cried  t  For  he  was  very  much  given  to  weep- 
ing 
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duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and  to  ^^xf^^* 

pave  the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  .    _  _'  ^ 

lor   that  great  work  which,  it  was  expefted^  t;he     i6^j. 

Lord  was  to  bring  forth  among  them.   All  fanatics, 

being  confecrated  by  their  own  fond  imaginations,    ^ 

naturally  bear  an  antipathy  to  the  eccleiiaflics,  who 

claim  a  peculiar  fanfticy,  derived  merely  from  tjieir 

office  and  prieftly  chara&er.     This  parliament  took    ; 

into  confideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  func-   ■  ^ 

tion,  as  favouring  of  popery ;  and  the  taking  away    ;  I 

of  tithes,  which  they   called  a  relift  of  Judaifm.    ; 

Learning  alfo  and    the   univerfities  were   deemed  j 

heathenim  and  unnecefiary :  The  comaK)n  law  was   \ 

denominated  a  badge  of  the  conqueit  and  of  Nor*    ; 

man  flavery ;  and  they  threatened  the  lawyers  with    f 

a  total  abrogation  of  their  profeffion.     Some  ftcps    \ 

were  even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the  chan-    \ 

eery ',  the  higheft  court  of  judicature  in  the  king-   -. 

dom;  and  the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be  , 

^blifhed  as  the  fole  fyftem  of  Englifh  jurilpru- 

dcnce*. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemes  adopted  by 
thefe  legiflators,  they  had  not  leifure  to  finifh  any, 
except  that  which  eftabliihed  the  legal  folemnization 
of  marriage  by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone,  without 
the  interpofition  of  the  clergy.  They  found  them- 
fclves  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  public.  Among 
the  fanatics  of  the  houfe,  there  was  an  aftive  mem- 
ber, much  noted  for  his  long  prayers,  fcrmons,* 
and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather-iellcr  in  Lon- 
don: His  name  Praife-god  Barebone.  This  ridi- 
culous name,  which  feems  to  have  been  chofen  by 

ingi  and  cOuld  at  any  tiro«  ihcd  aSundance  of  tears.  The  reft  pf  tba 
Speech  may  be  feen  among  Milton's  State  Papers,  page  106.  \i  ia 
very  curious,  and  full  of  the  ikme  obfcurity,  confufion,  embarraff* 
ip^t,  and  abfurdity,  which  appear  in  almoft  all  Oliver's  productions. 
*  Whitlocke,  p.  54.}.  544(,  <  Conference  held  at  Whitehall. 

0^3  fomc 
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feme  poet*or  allegorift  to  fuit  fo  ridiculous  a  per* 
fonage,  ftruclc  the  fancy  of  the  people ;  and  thcjf 
1653.     commonly  affixed  to  this  affembly  the  appellation 
of  Barebone's  parliament". 

The  Dutch  ambaflfadors  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  this  parliament ;  but,  though 
proteftants  and  even  prefbyterians,  they  met  with  a 
bad  reception  from  thofe  who  pretended  to  a  fane* 
^  tity  fo  much  fuperior.    The  Hollanders  were  rc- 

P  garded  aS   worldly-minded   men,    intent   only  on 

commerce  and  induftry  j  whom  it  was  fitting  the 
faints  fhould  firft  extirpate,  ere  they  undertook  that 
great  work,  to  which  they  believed  themfelves  dc- 
ftined  by  providence,  of  fubduing  Antichrift,  the 
man  of  fin,  and  extending  to  the  uttermoft  bounds 


«  It  was  iifual  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  time  to  change  their 
names  from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  re- 
garded as  heatheniibf  into  others  niore  fan6tified  and  godly :  Even 
the  New  Teftamcnt  names,  James,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  wej'c  not 
held  in  fuch  regard  ^s  thoft  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  Hezeiciah,  Habbakuk,  Jofhua,  Zerobabel.  Sometimes 
a  whole  godly  fentence  was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here  are  the  names 
of  a  jury  faid  to  be  cncJofcd  in  the  county  of  Suflfex  about  that  time. 

Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norfham. 
Kedeemed,  Compton  of  Battle. 
Faint  nor,  Hewitof  Heathfield. 
Make  peace,  Heaton  of  Hare. 
God  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurft. 
Standfaft  on  High,    Stringer  of 

Crowjiurft. 
Earth,  Adams  of  Warbleton. 
Called,  Lower  of  tlie  fame. 
Kill  Sin,  Pimpheof  Witham. 

Sec  Broome's  Travels  in  England,  p,  279.  "  Cjomwel,"  fa^s 
Cleveland,  **  hath  beat  up  his  drums  clean  through  the  Old  Tefta- 
•*  ment.  You  may  learn  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  names 
«*  of  his  regiment.  The  mufter  mailer  has  no  other  lift  than  the 
««  firft  chapter  of  St.  Matthew."  The  brother  of  this  Pnife-god 
Barebone  had  for  name.  If  Cbrifl  bad  not  died  for  yom,  yni  bad  hm 
damned  Barehoke,  But  the  people,  tired  of  this  long  name,  retained 
only  the  laft  word,  and  commonly  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Damnd  Barebone, 


Return,  Spelman  of  WatHng. 
Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britlmg. 
Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  fame. 
Fight  the   orood  Fight  of  Faith, 

White  of  Emer. 
MoreFruit,  Fowler  of  Eaft  Hadley. 
Hope  for.  Bending  of  the  fame. 
Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 
Weep  not,  Billing  of  the  fame. 
Meek,  Brewer  of  Okefaam. 


of 
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of  the  earth  the  kingdom  of  ^he  Redeemer  '^.     The  ^  *^  ^  ^• 
ambaffadors  finding  themfelves  profcribed,    not  as  ,    1  _'  _, 
enemies  of  England,    but  of  Chrift,  remained  in    '  165J. 
aftonifhment,  and  knew  not  which  was  moft  to  be 
admired,  the  implacable  fpirit  or  egregious  folly  of 
thcfe  pretended  faints.  ^  • 

Cromwel  began  to  be  afhamed  of  his  legiflature. 
If  he  ever  had  any  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepo- 
fterous  anaflcmbly  beyond  amufing  the  populace 
and  the  army ;  he  had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy 
and  lawyers;  and  he  had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to 
make  them  deGre  any  other  government,   which 
might  fecure  their  profeffions,  now  brought  in  dan- 
ger by  thefe  defperate  fanatics,     Cromwel  himfclf 
was  diflatisfied,.  that  the  parliament,  though  they. 
had  derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  began  to 
pretend  power  from  the  Lord "",  and  to  infift  already 
on  their  divine  commiflion.     He  had  been  careful 
to  fummon  in  his  writs  feveral  perfons  entirely  de- 
voted to  him.  By  concert,  thefe  met  early ;  and  it  was 
mentioned  by  fome  among  them,  that  the  fitting  of 
this  parliament  any  longer  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
the  nation.     They  haftened  therefore,  to  Cromwel,  ,2th  of 
along  with  Roufe,  their  fpeaker ;  and,  by  a  formal  i^cccmber. 
deed  oi"  affignmcnt,  rc3:ored  into  his  hands  that  fu- 
prcme  authority  which  they  had  fo  lately  received    ^ 
from  him.      General   Harrifon  and  about  twenty 
more  remained  in  the  houfe  5  and  that  they  might 
prevent  the  reign  of  the  faints  from  coming  to  an 
untimely  end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair, 
and  began  to  draw  up  protefts.     They  were  foon 
interrupted  by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  fol- 
dicrs.     He  aiked  them  what  they  did  there  ?  "  We 
"  are  fceking  the  Lord,"  faid  they.     **  Then  you 
'*  may  go  elfewhere,"  replied  he:  "  For  to  n^y 
"certain  knowledge,  .he  has  not  been  here  thefe 
"many  years." 

^  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  591.    Alfo  Stubbe,  p.  91,  91. 
'  Tburloe,  vol.  i.  p.  393- 

0^4  Th£ 
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The  military  being  now^  in  appearance,  as  weH 

as  in  realty,  the  fole  power  which  prevailed  in  the 

^^,653.' '(  nation,  Cromwel  jhoughc  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy: 

'.  For  he  fccms  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in 

i  all  thefe  alterations.     Lambert,  his  creature,  who, 

1  under  the   appearance  of  obfequioufnefs  to  him, 

\  indulged  an  unbounded  ambition,    propofed    in  a 

)  council  of  officers  to  adopt  another  fcheme  of  go- 

^  /  vernment,  and- to  temper  the  liberty  of  a  common- 

p  \  wealth  by  the  authority  of  a  finglc  perfon,  who 

:  fliould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  protedor. 

!  Wixhout    delay,    he    prepared    what    was    called 

the  inftrument  of  government y  containing  the   plan 

Cromwel    pf  this  ncw  legiflatufc  i  and,  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 

'cttw  ^'^    agreeable  to  the  general,  it  was  immediately  voted 

by  the  council  of  officers.     Cromwel  was  declared 

protestor ;  and  with  great  folemnity  inftalled  in  that 

high  office. 

So  little  were  thefe  men  endowed  with  the  fpiric 
of  Icgiflation,  that  they  confeflcd,  or  rather  boafted, 
that  they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing 
this  inftrument,  by  which  the  whole  government  of 
three  kingdoms  was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and 
adjufted  to  all  fucceeding  generation^.     There  ap- 
pears no  difficulty  in  believing  them ;  when  it  is 
confidered  how  crude '^  and  undigefted  a  fyftem  of 
civil  policy  they  endeavoured   to  eftablifh.      The 
chief  articles  of  the  inftrument  are  thefe:  A  council 
was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one,  nor  be  left  than  thirteen  perfons.     Thefe  were 
to  enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviours 
and  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  renuining  members 
named  three,    of  whom  the  proteftor  chofe  one, 
The  proteftor  was  appointed  fuprefne  magiftracc 
of  the  commonwealth  :  In  hi§  name  was  ail  jufticc 
\o  be  adminiftcred  \  from  him  were  all  magiftracy 
and  honours  derived  j  he  had  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing all   crimes,   excepting    niurder   and    tre4fon5 
\Q    him   the    benefit  of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 
L  The 
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The  right  of  peace,  war,   and  alliance,  reftcd  in  CHAP, 
him;  but  in  thefe  particulars  he  was  to  a6t  by  the        ^  \^ 
advice  and  with  the  confent  of  his  council.     The     1651. 
power  of  the   fword  was  veftcd  in  the  protedor 
jointly  with  the  parliament,  while  it  was  fitting,  or 
with  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  intervals.     He  was 
obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament  every  three  years, 
and  allow  them  to  fit  five  months,  without  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  or  diflblution.     The  bill?,  which 
they  pafled,  were  to  be  prefented  to  the  proteftor 
for  his  aflcnl ;  but  if  within  twenty  days  it  were  not 
obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the  autho- 
rity alone  of  parliament.    A  Handing  army  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  eftablilhed,  of  20,000  foot 
and  10,000  horfej  and  funds  were  afligned  for  their 
fupport.     Thefe  were  not  to  be  diminiflied  without  ^ 
confent  of  the  proteftor  j  and  in  this  article  alone 
he  aflfumed  a. negative.      During  the  intervals  of 
parliament,  the  protestor  and  council  had  the  power 
of  enacting  laws,  Avhich  were  to  be  valid  till  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament.     The  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  chief  juftices  of  both  the  benches, 
muftbe  chofen  with  the  approbation  ofpar^ament^ 
and  in  the  intervals,  with  the   approbation  of  the 
council,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.  The 
proteftor  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life ;  and  on 
his  death,  the  place  was  immediately  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  council.     This  was  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment enafted  by  the  council  of  officers,  and 
folcmnly  fworn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwel.   The  coun- 
cil of  (late,  named  by  the  inftrument,  were  fifteen  ; 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  protedtor,  and  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  oppofition  among  themfelves  in  party 
and  principles,  not  likely  ever  to  combine  againft 
him. 

Cromwel  faid,  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of 
proteftor,  merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of 
a  con^able,  and  pr^fcrve  peace  in  the  nation.    Af- 
fairs 
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C  H  A  P.^  fairs  indeed  were  brought  to  that  pafs,  by  the  furious 
^  _^J_/  animofities  of  the  fcveral  faftions,  that  the  cxtenfivc 
165J.  /  authority   afld  even  arbitrary  power  of  fome  firft 
1  magiftrate  was  become  a  necefTary  evil,  in  order  to 
}  keep  the  people  from  relapfing  into  blood  and  con- 
I  fufion.     The  independents  were  too  fmall  a  party 
ever  to  cflablifh  a  popular  government,  or  entruft 
the  nation,  where  they  had  fo  little  intereft,  with 
'  the  free  choice  of  its  reprefentatlves.     The  preiby- 

m  terians  had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecu- 

tion  i  incompatible  at  all  times  with  the  peace  o£ 
focicty,  much  more  with  the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  nu- 
iperous  fedls  which  prevailed    among  the  peopJe. 
The  royalifts  were  fo  much  enraged  by  the  injuries 
which  they  had  fufFered,  that  the  other  prevailing 
parties  would  never  fubmit   to   them,  who,  they 
knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the 
ancient  laws,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  upon  them. 
I  Had  Cromwel  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this 
/temporary    ufurpation,   the  plea    of  neceflicy  and 
I  public  good,  which  he  alleged,  might  be  allowed, 
\  in  every  view,  a  reafonable  cxcufe  for  his  conduit. 
During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  ^nd  dillradcd 
fcenes,    which  the   civil   government  exhibited  in 
EnglancI,  the  military  force  was  exerted  with  vigour, 
conduft,  and  unanimity ;  and  never  did  the  king- 
'  dom  appear  more  formidable  to  all  foreign  nations. 
The  EngliQi  fleet,  confiding  of  a  hundred  fail,  and 
.   coiTlmanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  and  under  them 
by  Pen  and  Laufon,  met,  near  the  coaft  of  Flanders, 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  and  com- 
manded by  Tromp.     The  two  republics  were  not 
inflamed  by  any  national  antipathy,  and  their  in- 
terefts  very  Htde  interfered:  Yet  few  battles  have 
been  difputed  with  more  fierce  and  obftinate  cou- 
rage than  were  thofe  many  naval  combats,  which 
were   fought  during  this  (hort,  but  violent,  war. 
The  defire  of  remaining  fole  lords  of  the  ocean 
animated  thefc  ftates  to  an  honourable  emulation 
^  againft 
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againft  each  other.     After  a  battle  of  two  days,  chap. 
in  :hc  firft  of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the  Dutch,  ^^^'  ^ 
inferior  in  the  fize  of  their  Ihips,  were  obliged,  with      i6«3. 
great  lofs,  to   retire  into  their  harbours.     Blake, 
towardb  the  end  of  the  fight,  joined  his  countrymen 
with  eighteen  fail.     The  Englifh  fleet  lay  off  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  com- 
merce of  that  republic.    ^ 

The  ambaffadors,  whom  the  Dutch  had  lent  over 
to  England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as 
they  could  obtain  no  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  the 
States,  unwilling  to  fuffer  any  longer  the  lofs  and 
diihonour  of  being  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  made 
the  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  their  injured  honour. 
Never  on  any  occafion  did  the  power  and  vigour 
of  that  republic  appear  in  a  more  conlpicuous  light. 
In  a  few  weeks,  they  had  repaired  and  manned  their 
fleet ;.  and  they  equipped  fomc  Ihips  of  a  larger  fizc 
than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.  Tromp 
iffued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  viftors, 
and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  the  conteft.  He 
met  with  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Monk;  and 
both  fides  immediately .  ruftied  into  the  combat. 
Tromp,  gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  his  July  19. 
fword  drawn,  was  fhot  through  the  heart  with  a 
mufquet  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  battle 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Though  near  thirty  fhips 
of  the  Dutch  were  funk  and  taken,  they  little  re- 
garded this  lofs  compared  with  that  of  their  brave 
admiral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were 
continually  advancing.  The  States,  overwhelmed 
with  the  expehce  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  loffes, 
and  mortified  by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of  an  accommodation  with  an  enemy  whom 
they  found,  by  experience, .  too  powerful  for  them. 
The  king  having  fliown  an  inclination  to  krve  on 
board  their  fleet ;  though  they  expreffed  their  fcnfe 
of  the  honour  intended  them,    they  declined  an 

offer. 
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CHAP,  offer,   which  might  inflame  the  quarrel- with  the 
y^^  '   .  Engllfti  commonwealth.     The  great  obftaclc  to  the 
/    165s.     peace  was  found  not  to  be  any  animofity  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifli ;  bet  on  the  contrary  a  ckfire 
too  earneft  of  union  and  confederacy.     Cromwei 
had  revived  the  chimerical   fcheme  of  a  coalition 
with  the  United  Provinces ;  a  total  conjunftion  of 
»^S4*     government,  privileges,  ii^fereft,  and  councils.   The 
projeft  appeared  fo  wild  to  the  States,  that  they 
wondered  any  man  of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain  it; 
April  15.  and  they  refufed  to  enter  into  conferences  with  re- 
gard to  a  propofal,  which  could  ferve  only  to  delay 
Pcacewith  any  prafticable  fcheme  of  accommodation.     The 
HoUand.    peace  was  at  laft  figncd  by  Cromwei,  now  invefted 
with  the  dignity  of  proteftor  j  and  it  proves  fuffi- 
ciently,    that  the   war  had  been   impolitic,  fince, 
after  the  moft  fignal  vidbories,  no  terms  more  ad- 
vantageous could  be  obtained.     A  defenfive  league 
was  made  between  the  two  republics.  They  agreed^ 
each  of  them,  to  bani(h  the  enemies  of  the  others 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  maflfacre  of 
Amboyna  were  to  be  puniflied,   if  any  remained 
alive ;  the  honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the 
Englifli  J  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  were  ftipu- 
lated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  Bail  India  company 
for  loflfes  which  the  Englifli  company  had  fuft:ainedi 
and  the  idand  of  Polerone  in  the  Eafl  Indies  was  . 
promifed  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwel,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  infifl:ed  on  a  fe- 
parate  article  j  that  neither  the  young  prince  nor 
any  of  his  family  fliould  ever  be  invefted  with  the 
dignity  of  ftadtholder.  The  province  of  Holland, 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  that  office,  which  they 
cfteemed  dangerous  to  liberty,  fccretly  ratified  this 
article.  The  protestor,  knowing  that  the  othcf 
,  provinces  would  not  be  induced  to  make  fucb 
a  conceffion,  was  fatisfied  with  this  fecurity. 
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The  Dutch  war  being  fuccefeful,  and  the  peace  ^^^.f  ^' 
reafonable,  brought  credit  to  Cromwel's  admini-  ^  -^'^ 
ftration.  An  aft  of  juftice,  which  he  cxercifed  at  165^ 
home^  gave  likewife  fatisfaftion  to  the  peoples 
though  the  regularity  of  it  may  perhaps  appear 
ibmewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother 
«o  the  Portuguefc  ambaffador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  commiffion  ^,  fancying  himfelf  to 
be  infulted,  came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  at- 
tended by  feveral  fervants.  By  miftake,  he  fell  on 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  took  for  the  perfon  that  had 
given  him  the  offence ;  and  having  butchered  him 
with  many  wounds,  he  and  all  his  attendants  took 
flielter  in  the  houfe  of  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador, 
who  had  connived  at  this  bafe  enterprife  *.  The 
populace  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  threatened 
to  fet  fire  to  it.  Cromwel  lent  a  guard,  who 
feized  all  the  criminals.  They  were  brought  to 
trial:  And  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the 
ambaflador,  who  pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  of- 
fice, don  Paotaleon  was  executed  on  Tower-hilU 
The  laws  of  nations  were  here  plainly  violated: 
But  the  crime  committed  by  the  Portuguefe  gen- 
tleman was  to  the  laft  degree  atrocious;  and  the 
vigorous  chaftifement  of  it,  fuiting  fb  well  the  un- 
daunted character  of  Cromwel,  was  univerfally  ap- 
proved of  at  home  and  admired  among  foreign  na- 
tions. The  fituation  of  Portugal  obliged  that  court 
to  acquiefce ;  and  die-  ambaffador  foon  after  figned 
with  the  protedor  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  which 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  Englifli  commerce. 

Another  aft  of  feverity,  but  neccffary  in  his 
fituadon,  was,  at  the  very  fame  time,  excrcifed  by 
the  proteftor,  in  the  capital  punifhment  of  Gerard 
and  Vowel,  two  royalifts,  who  were  accufed  of  con - 
ipiring  againft  his  life.     He  had  erefted  a  high  >  * 

court  of  juftice  for  their  trial  i  an  infringement  o( 

7  Thurloey  vol.  ii.  p.  419.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  £16. 
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the  ancient  laws,  which  at  this  time  was  become 
familiar,   but  one  to  which  no  cuftom  or  precedent 
could  reconcile  the  nation.     Juries  were  found  alto- 
gether unmanageable.      The  reftlels  Lilburn,   for 
new  offences,  had  been  brought  to  a  new  trial ;  and 
had  been  acquitted  with  new  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion.    If  no  other  method  of  conviction  had  been 
devifed  during  this  .illegal  and  unpopular  govern- 
'  ment,  all  its  enemies  were  affured  of  entire  impunity. 
3d  of  Sep-       The  proteftor  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  prc- 
icmber.      judiccs  entertained  againft  his  government,   by  the 
paiul'T       difpofition  of  the  parliament,  which  he  fuminoncd 
mem.        on  the  third  of  September,  that  day  of  the  year  on 
which  he  gained  his  two  great  viftories  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcetter,  and  which  he  always  regarded  as 
fortunate  for  him.     It  muft  be  confeffed,    that,    if 
we  are  left  to  gather  Cromwel's  intentions  from  his 
inftrument  of  government,  it  is  fuch  amodey  piece, 
that  we  cannot  eafily  conjedure,  whether  he  feri- 
oufiy  meant   to  eftablifh  a  tyranny  or  a  republic. 
On  one  hand,  a  firft  magiftrate,  in  fo  extenfive  a 
government,  feemed  necelTary  both  for  the  dignity 
and   tranquillity  of  the   ftate ;  and  the   authority, 
which  he  alTumed  as  protedlor,  was,  in  fome  rc- 
ipefts,  inferior  to  the  prerogatives,  which  the  laws 
cntrufted  and  ftill  entruft   to   the   king.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  legiflative  power,  which  he  rcfcrvcd 
tohimfelfand  council,  together  with  fo  great  an 
army,    independent  of  the  parliament,  were   bad 
prognoftics  of  his  intention  to  fubmit  to  a  civil  and 
legal  conftitution.     But  if  this  were  not  his  inten- 
tion, the  method  in  which  he  diftributed  and  con- 
duced the  eledtions,  being  fp  favourable  to  liberty, 
form  an  inconfillency  which  is  not  eafily  accounted 
for.     He  deprived  of  their  right  of  election  all  the 
fmall  boroughs,   places  the  moft  expofed  to  influ- 
ence and  corruption.  .  Of  400  members,  which  rc- 
prefcnted  England,  270.  were  chofen  by  the  coun-' 
tics.    The  reft  were  elected  by  London,  and  the 

more 
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more  confiderablc   corporations.     The  lower  po-  CHAP. 
puiace  too,  fo  eafily  guided  or  deceived,  were  ex-  \Ji'^^'  j 
eluded  from  the  ele£iions  :  An  eftatc  of  200  pounds  j  1654.     ' 
value  was  neccffary  to  entitle  any  one  to^a  vote. 
The  cleftions  of  this   parliannent  were  condudted    , 
with  perfect  freedom ;  and,  excepting  that  fuch  of  1 
the  royalifts  as  had  borne  arms  againft  the  parlia« 
mcnt  and  all  their  fons  were  excluded,  a  more  fair 
aprefentation  of  the  people  could  not  be  defired  or 
expe£ted.      Thirty   members   were  returned  from 
Scotland;  as  many  from  Ireland. 

The  proteftor  feems  to  have  been  di(appointed, 
when  he  found  that  all  thefe  precautions,    which 
were  probably  nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambitioo» 
had  not  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Though  Cromwel's  adminiftration  was  lefs  odious 
to  every  party  than  that  of  any   other  party,  yec 
was  it  entirely  acceptable  to  none.     The  royaliftS 
bad  been  inftroded  by  the  king  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  cover  themfelves  under  the  appearance  of  re- 
publicans ;  ^i}d  they  found  in  this  latcer  faAion  fuch 
inveterate  hatred  againft  the  proteftor,  that  they 
could  not  wi(h  for  more  zealous  adversaries  to  his 
authority.     It  was  main«ai;)ed  by  them,   that  the 
pretence  of  liberty  and.  a  popular  el&^ion  was  but 
a  new  artifice  of  this  great  deceiver,  in  order  to 
layaflcep  the  deluded  nation,,  ai:id  give  himfelf  lei- 
fure  to  rivet  their  chains  more.fccurejiy  upon  them ; 
That  in  the  inftrument  of  government  he  openly  de- 
clared his  intention  of  ftijl  retaining  the  fame  mer- 
cenary army,  by  whofe  a(fiftance  he  had  fubdued 
the  ancient  eftablifhed  government,  and  who  would 
with  lefs  fcruple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  when- 
ever he  Ihould  pleafe.  to  order  them,  that  mvf  fyf- 
tern,  which  he  himfelf  had  been  pleafed  to  model  3 
That  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  and  uncertainty 
of  ^military  government,  he  endeavoured  to  in-» 
tcrmix  fome  appearance,  and  but  an  appearance,  of 
civil  adminiftration,  and  *co  balanoe  the  army  by 

a  fceming 
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CHAP,  a  feeming  confent  of  the  people  :  That  the  abfui^ 
V  ^^^ '  (  ^''**^>  which  he  had  made,  of  a  parliament,  ekfted  hj 
>654rf  hirpfelf,  appointed  perpetually  to  eleft  their  fucccf- 
';  fors,  plainly  proved,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  but 
;   temporary  expedients,  was  totally  averfe  to  si  free 
republican  government,  and  poffeflcd  not  that  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  refleftion^  which  could  qualify 
him  to  aft  the  part  of  a  legiQatof :  That  his  impe- 
rious  charafter,   which   had   betrayed  itfelf  in  fo 
many  incidents,  could  never  ferioufly  fubmit  to  legaf 
limitations  j  nor  would  the  very  image  of  popular 
government  be  longer  upheld  than  while  conform- 
able to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure :  And  that  the 
beft  policy  was  to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  maik 
at  once ;  and  either  fubmit  entirely  to  that  parlia- 
ment which  he  had  fummoned,  or,  by  totally  rcjeft- 
ihg  its  authority,  leave  himfelf  no  refource  but  in 
his  feditious  and  enthufiaftic  army. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  viewsj  the  parliament^ 
having  heard  the  protestor's  fpeech,  three  hours 
long  %  and  having  chofen  Lenthal  for  their  Ipeakcr, 
immediately  entered  into  a  difcuflion  of  the  pre- 
tended inftniment  of  governmcht,  and  of  that  au- 
thority which  Crbmwel,  by  the  title  of  protector, 
had  aflumed  over  the  nation.  The  greateft  liberty 
was  ufed  in  arraigning  this  new  dignity  ;  and  even 
the  perfonal  charader  and  conduft  of  Cromwel 
cfcaped  not  without  cenfure.  The  utmoft  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court 
party,  for  fo  they  were  called,  was  to  protraft  the 
debate  by  arguments  and  long  fpeechcs,  and  pre-» 
vent  the  decifion  of  a  queftion,  which,  they  were 
fcnfible,  would  be  carried  againft  them  by  a  grcaif 
majority.  The  protedtor,  furprifed  and  enraged  at 
this  refraftory  fpirit  in  the  parliament,  which  how- 
ever he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  expe6l,  fcnt  for 
them  to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with  an  air  of 

*  Thurloe,  TbU  ii<  p.  jSg,. 
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great   authority  inveighed    againft   their  condu6t. 

He  told  them  that  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  

than  for  them  to  difpute  his  title;  fince  the  fame  1654-. 
inftrumcnt  of  government  which  made  them  a  par- 
liamenta  had  invefted  him  with  the  proteftorlhip  j 
that  fome  points  in  the  new  conftitution  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fundamentals,  and  were  not  on  any 
pretence  to  be  altered  or  difputed;  that  among 
thefc  were  the  government  of  the  nation  by  a  fingic 
perfon  and  a  parliament,  their  joint  authority  over 
the  army  and  militia,  the  fuccefflon  of  new  parlia- 
ments, and  liberty  of  confcience;  and  that  with 
regard  to  thefc  particulars,  there  was  relerved  to 
him  a  negative  voice,  to  which,  in  the  other 
circumftances  of  government,  heconfefled  himfdf 
no-wife  entitled. 

The  proteftor  now  found  the  neceflity  of  exafting 
a  fecurity  which,  had  he  forefeen  the  I'pirit  of  the 
houfe,  he  would  with  better  grace  hav^  required  at 
their  firft  meeting  ^.  He  obliged  the  members  to 
fign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  an  engage- 
ment not  to  propofe  or  confcnt  to  any  alteration  in 
the  government,  as  it  was  fettled  in  a  fingle  perfon 
and  a  parliament ;  and  he  placed  guards  at  the  door 
of  the  houfe,  who  allowed  none  but  fubfcribers  to  ^ 
enter.  Moftof  the  members,  after  fome  hefitation, 
fubmitted  to  this  condition ;  but  retained  the  fame 
refraftory  fpirit  which  they  had  difcovered  in  their 
firft  debates.  The  inftrumcnt  of  government  was 
taken  in  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  article, 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  accuracy :  Very  free  topics 
were  advanced  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
houfe :  And  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  pro- 
ceeding*  they  neither  fcnt  up  one  bill  to  the  pro- 
teftor,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  Being  in- 
formed that  confpiracies  were  entered  into  between 
the  members  and  fome  malcontent  officers,  he  ha- 

b  Thurloe.  roL  li.  p.  6ao, 
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CHAR,  ftcncd  to  the  diffolution  of  fo  dangerous  an  aflcm- 
^^^  ^  bljr.     By  the  inftrument  of  government,  to  which 
,555.      he  had  fworn,  no  parliament  could  be  diflblved  till 
aidof  Jan.  Jt  had  fitten  five  months  5  but  Cromwel  pretended, 
that  a  month  contained  only  twenty-eight  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  computation  pradlifed  in 
.  paying  the  fleet  and  army.     The  full  time,  there- 
fore,   according  to  this  reckoning,  being  elapfcd, 
the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  protcftor, 
who  made  them  a  tedious,    confufed,   angry  ha- 
rangue, and  difmifled  them.     Were  we  to  judge  of 
Cromwel's  capacity  by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his 
other  compofuions,  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  entertain 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  it.     But  in  the  great 
'  variety  of  human  geniufes,  there  are  fome  which, 
though  they  fee  their  objeft  clearly  and  diftindly  in 
/  general,  yet,  when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts 
/  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that  luminous  conccp- 
'  tion  which  they  had  before  attained.     All  accounts 
agree  in  afcribing  to  Cromwel  a  tirefome,  dark, 
unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  difguife  his   meaning :    Yet   no  man's 
aftions   were  ever,  in  fuch  a  variety   of  difficuk 
incidents,  more  decifive  and  judicious. 

The  elefting  of  a  difcontcnted  parliament  is  a 
^v  proof  of  a  difcontcnted  nation:  The  angry  and  ab- 
"^  rupt  diffolution  of  that  parliament  is  always  furc  to 
increafe  the  general  difcontent.  The  members  of 
this  aflembly,  returning  to  their  counties,  propa- 
gated that  fpirit  of  mutiny  which  they  had  exerted 
in  the  houie.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  old  repub- 
licans, who  maintained  the  indiffoluble  authority  of 
the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs 
againft  the  prefenr  ufurpation;  though  they  afted 
fo  cautioufly  as  to  give  the  protedlor  no  handle 
againft  them.  Wildman  and  fome  others  of  that 
party  carried  ftill  farther  their  confpiracies  againft 
the  protedor's  authority.  The  royalifts,  obfcrving 
this  general  ill-will  towards  the  eftablifhment,  could 

no 
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no  longer  be  retained  in  fubjeftion;  but  fancied 

that  every  one  who  was  diflatisfied  like  them,  had  

alfo  ennbraced  thd  fame  views  and  inclinations.  1655. 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  old  parliamentary 
party,  though  many  of  them  were  difpleafcd  with 
Cromwel,  who  had  difpofleflcd  them  of  their  power, 
were  ftill  nwre  apprehenfive  of  any  fuccefs  to  the 
royal  caufe ;  whence,  befides  a  certain  profpedt  of 
the  fame  confequence,  they  had  fo  much  reafon  to 
dread  the  fevered  vengeance  for  their  paft  tranf- 
greflions. 

In  concert  with  the  king  a  confpiracy  was  en-  infun.,!.. 
tcred  into  by  the  royalifts  throughout  England,  and  tionof  the 
a  day  of  general  rifing  appointed.  Information  of  "^^yali^** 
this  defign  was  conveyed  to  Cromwel.  The  pro- 
tcftor's  adminiftration  was  extremely  vigilant, 
Thurloe,  his  fecretary,  had  fpies  every  where. 
Manning,  who  had  accefs  to  the  king's  family,  kept 
a  regular  correfpondence  with  him.  And  it  was 
not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  confederacy, 
fo  generally  difFufed  among  a  party  who  valued 
themfelves  more  on  zeal  and .  courage,  than  on  fe- 
crefy  and  fobriety.  Many  of  the  royalifts  were 
thrown  into  prifon.  Others,  on  the  approach  of  the 
day,  were  terrified  with  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking, and  remained  at  home.  In  one  place  alone 
the  confpiracy  broke  into  aftion.  Penruddoc,  nth  of 
Groves,  Jones,  and  other  genriemen  of  the  weft,  March, 
entered  Salift>ury  with  about  200  horfe ;  at  the  very 
time  when  the  fherifF  and  judges  were  holding  the 
aflizes.  Thefe  they  made  prifuncrs ;  and  they  pro- 
claimed the  king.  Contrary  to  their  expeftations, 
they  received  no  acccffion  offeree;  fo  prevalent 
was  the  terror  of  the  eftabliflied  government.  Hav- 
ing in  vain  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  they 
were  totally  difcouragcd ;  and  one  troop  of  horfe 
was  able  at  laft  to  fupprefs  them.  The  leaders  of 
the  confpiracy,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  capitally 
iR  2  punilhed. 
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CHAP,  punilhcd.     The  reft  were  fold  for  Qavesj  and  tran{^ 

^^^L'  i  ported  to  Barbadoes. 
,6js.         The  eafy  fubduing  of  this  infurreftion,  which^ 
by  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking,  ftruck  at  firft 
a  great  terror  into  the  nation,  was  a  (ingular  felicity 
to   the  protcdor;    who  could  not,    without  dan- 
ger, have  brought  together  any  conGderable  body 
of  his   mutinous  army,    in  order  to   fupprels   it. 
The  very  infurredtion  itfelf  he  regarded  as  a  fortu- 
nate event ;  fince  it  proved  the  reality  of  thofc  con- 
fpiracics,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occafion,  re- 
prefented  as  mere  fiftions,  invented  to  colour  his 
tyrannical  feverities.   He  rcfolved  to  keep  no  longer 
any  terms  with  the  royalifts,    who,   though   they 
were  not  perhaps  the  moft  implacable  of  his  ene- 
mies, were  thofc  whom  he  could  opprefs  under  the 
moft  plaufible  pretences,  and  who  met  with  leaft 
countenance  and  prote&ion  from  his  adherents.   He 
ifliied  an  cdift  with  the  confent  of  his  council,  for 
exafting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole  party ;  in 
order,  as  he  pretended,  to.  nnake  them  pay  die  ex- 
penccs  to  which  their  mutinous  difpofition  conti- 
nually  expofcd  the   public.      Without  regard  to 
compofitions,  articles  of  capitulation,  or  a6bs  of  in« 
demnity,    all  the  royalifts,   however  haraffed  with 
former  oppreffions,  were  obliged  anew  to  redeem 
themfelves  by  great  fums  of  money  j  and  many  of 
them  were  reduced  by  thefe  multiplied  difafters  to 
extreitie  poverty.     Whoever  was  known  to  be  dif- 
afFeftcd,  or  even  lay  under  any  fufpicion,  though 
no  guilt  could  be  proved  againft  him,  was  expofcd 
to  t)ie  new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raife  this  impoiition,  which  com- 
I  monly  paffcd  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  pro- 
1  tedtor  inftituted  twelve  major-generals ;  and  divided 
!  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  fo  many  mili- 
I  tary  jurifdiftions  %     Thefe  men,   affifted  by  com* 

^  Pari.  Ui((.  vol.  XX.  p.  4.33. 
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miflioncrs,  had  power  to  fubje<5t  whom  they  pleafed 
CO  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the 
proteftor  and  his  council,  and  to  imprifon  any  per-  165^ 
ion  who  (hould  be  expofcd  to  their  jealoufy  or  fuf-  I 
picion  5  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to  ' 
the  protcftor  himfelf  and  his  council.  Under  co- 
lour of  thefe  powers,  which  were  fufBciently  exor- 
bitant, the  major-generals  exercifed  an  authority 
ftill  more  arbitrary,  and  aded  as  if  abfolute  mafters  i 
of  the  property  and  perfon  of  every  fubjed.  All  * 
rcafonable  men  now  concluded,  that  the  very 
mafque  of  liberty  was  thrown  afide,  and  that  th6 
nation  was  for  ever  fubjeded  to  military  and  defpo-  ; 
tic  government,  exercifed  not  in  the  legal  manner 
of  European  nations,  but  accor4ing  to  the  maxims  ^ 
of  eaftern  tyranny.  Not  only  the  fuprcme  magif-  \ 
trate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and  ufurpa- 
tion :  He  had  parcelled  out  the  people  into  fo  many 
fubdivifions  of  flavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his 
inferior  minifters  the  fame  unlimited  authority 
which  he  himfelf  had  fo  violently  affumed. 

A  GOVERNMENT  totally  military  and  defpotic  is 
almoft  furc,  after  fome  time,  to  fall  into  impotence 
and  languor :  But  when  it  immediately  fucceeds  a 
legal  conftitution,  it  may,  at  firft,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, appear  very  vigorous  and  adlive,  and  may 
exert  with  more  unanimity  that  power,  fpirit,  and 
riches,  which  had  been  acquired  under  .a  better 
form.  It  feems  now  proper,  after  fo  long  an  in- 
terval, to  look  abroad  to  the  general  ftate  of  Eu-  State  of 
rope,  and  to  cbnfider  the  meafures  which  England  Europe* 
at  this  time  embraced  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
neighbouring  princes.  The  moderate  temper  and 
unwarlike  genius  of  the  two  laft  princes,  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  under  which  they  laboured  at 
home,  and  the  great  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed 
from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered  them  negligent 
of  the  tranfaftions  on  the  continent ;  and  England, 
during  their  reigns,  had  been  in  a  manner  over-  J 

looked  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,     The  bold  J 
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CHAP,  and  rcftlefe  genius  of  the  prottSor  led  him  to  ex- 
^^['  J  tend  his  alliances  and  cnterprifes  to  every  part  of 
,655.  Chriftcndom ;  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his 
magnanimous  fpirir,  partly  from  the  fituation  of  fo- 
reign kingdoms,  the  weight  of  England,  cvrn 
under  its  moft  legal  and  braveft  princes,  was  never 
more  fenfibly  felt  than  during  this  unjuft  and  violent 
ufurpation. 

A  WAR  of  thirty  years,  the  moft  fignal  and  nnoft 
deftrudlive  that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals, 
was  at  laft  finiftied  in  Germany '  i  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia,  were  compofcd  thofe  fatal  quarrels 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  palatine's  precipitate 
acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  young 
palatine  was  reftored  to  part  of  his  dignities  and  of 
his  dominions^.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  au- 
thoiity,  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  were  fixed  and  afcertained :  Sovereign  princes 
and  free  ftates  were  in  fome  degree  reduced  to  obe- 
dience under  lawst  And  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic 
Guftavus,  the  enterprifes  of  the  aftive  Richelieu, 
the  intrigues  of  the  artful  Mazarine,  was  in  part 
effefted,  after  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  what  had  been  fondly  expeded  ar.d  loudly 
demanded  from  the  feeble  etiorts  of  the  pacific 
James,  feconded  by  the  fcanty  fupplies  of  his  jea- 
lous parliaments. 

Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conqueft  large 
dominior.s  in  the  noith  of  Germany,  was  engaged 
in  enterprifes  v/hich  promifcd  her,  from  her  fucccfs 
and  valour,  ftill  more  extcnfivc  acquifitions  on  the 
fide  both  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X, 
who  had  mounted  the  throiie  of  that  kingdom  after 
the  voluntary  rcfignation  ot  Chriftina,  being  ftimu- 
lated  by  tiie  faaic  of  Guftavus  as  well  as  by  his 
own   martial   diipofition,     carried    his    conquering 

^  In  164^5. 

«  This  iij -.ncc,  during  the  civil  wars, -bad  much  ref^'cclcd  his  mirlci 
and  payed  cttj  1  to  xh*:  ^.ajlian^ent :  fie  acccj)ied  ci  a  pcnfi-r*  of 
8<  ool .   a  yea:   from  their.,  ai:d  look   a  place  i\\    their  aflirmbly  of 
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arms  to  the  fouch  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Warfaw,  which  had  been  ob- 
ftinately  difputcd  during  the  fpace  of  three  days,  "^j^^ 
The  protector,  at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted 
by  every  power  in  Europe,  anxioufly  courted  the 
alliance  of  Sweden ;  and  he  was  fond  of  forming  a 
confederacy  with  a  proteftant  power  of  fuch  renown, 
even  though  it  threatened  the  whole  north  with 
conqueft  and  fubjcdion. 

The  tranfaftions  of  the  parliament  and  proteftor 
with   France  had  been  various   and   complicated. 
The  emiffaries  of  Richelieu  had  furniOied  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  rebellion,  when  it  firft  broke  out  in  Scot- 
land ;   but  after  the  conflagration  had  diffufed  itfelf, 
the  French  court,  obferving  the  materials  to  be  of 
themfelves  fufEciently  combuftible,  found  it  unne- 
ceflary   any  longer  to  animate  the  Britilh  malcon- 
tents to  an  oppofuion  of  their  fovercign.     On  the 
contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  compofing 
thefe    inteftine    diforders;    and   their   ambaffadors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  aft  in  concert  with  the 
court  of  England,  and  to  receive  direftions  from  a 
prince  with  whom  their  matter  was  connefted  with 
fo  near  an  affinity.      Meanwhile,    Richelieu  died, 
and  foon  after  him  the  French  king,  Louis  XIII. 
leaving  his  fon  an  infant  four  years  old,  and  his  wi- 
dow,   Anne  of  Auftria,    regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the  mini- 
ftry;  and  the  fame  general  plan  of  policy,  though 
by  men  of  fuch  oppofitc  charafters,  was  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  French  counfels.     The  eftabliftiment 
of  royal  authority,  the  reduftion  of  the  Auftrian 
family,  were  purfued  with  ardour  and  fuccefsj  and 
every  year  brought  an  acceflion  of  force  and  gran- 
deur to  the  French  monarchy.     Not  only  battles 
were  won,  towns  and  fortrefTes  taken ;  the  genius 
too  of  tlie  nation  feemed  gradually  to  improve,  and 
to  compofe  itfelf  to  the  i'pirit  of  dutiful  obedience 
and  of  ftcady  enterprife,     A  Condc,  a  Turenne, 
R  4  were 
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CHAP,  'v^re  formed ;  and  the  troops,  animated  by  their 
^^i'^  valour,  and  guided  by  their  difciplinc,  acquired 
1655.  every  day  a  greater  afcendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
All  of  a  fuddcn,  from  fome  intrigues  of  the  court, 
and  fome  difcontents  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
inteftine  commotions  were  excited,  and  every  thing 
rclapfed  into  confufion.  But  thefe  rebellions  of  the 
French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
nor  difgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagances  which 
diftinguifhed  the  Britifh  civil  wars,  were  conduced 
with  litde  bloodflicd,  and  made  but  a  fmall  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  feconded 
by  the  force  of  Spain,  and  condufted  by  the  prince 
of  Condc,  the  malcontents,  in  a  little  time,  were 
either  expelled  or  fubdued  j  and  the  French  monar- 
chy, having  loft  a  few  of  its  conqueftfr,  returned 
with  frefh  vigour  to  the  acquifition  of  new  domi- 
nion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  fon,  Charles, 
during  thefe  commotions,  pafled  moft  of  their  time 
at  Paris  i  and  notwithftanding  their  near  connexion 
of  blood,  received  but  few  civilities,  and  ftill  lefs 
fupport,  from  the  French  court.  Had  the  queen 
regent  been  ever  fo  much  inclined  to  affift  the  Eng- 
lilh  prince,  the  diforders  of  her  own  affairs  would, 
for  a  long  time,  have  rendered  fuch  intentions  im- 
prafticable.  The  banifhed  queen  had  a  moderate 
penfion  affigned  her  i  but  it  was  fo  ill  payed,  and 
her  credit  ran  fo  low,  that,  one  morning,  when  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her,  (he  informed  him 
that  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  abed,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her. 
To  fuch  a  condition  v/as  reduced,  in  the  midft  of 
Paris,  a  queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France ! 

The  Englifh  parliament, however,  having  aflumed 
the  fovcreignty  of  the  ftace,  refented  the  counte- 
nance, cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave 
to  the  unfortunate  monarch.     On  pretence  of  inju- 
ries, 
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juries,  of  which  theEngli(h  merchants  complained,  chap. 
they  iflucd  letters  of  reprifal  upon  the  French ;  and  ^  ,  '^ 
Blake  went  fo  far  as  to  attack  and  feize  a  whole  165^5. 
fquadron  of  fhips,  which  were  carrying  fupplies  to 
Dunkirk,  then  clofely  befieged  by  the  Spaniards. 
That  town,  difappointed  of  thefe  fupplies,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  French  minifters 
foon  found  it  neceffary  to  change  their  meafures. 
They  treated  Charles  with  fuch  afFedted  indiffer- 
ence, that  he  thought  it  more  decent  to  withdraw, 
and  prevent  the  indignity  of  being  dcfired  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  went  firft  to  Spaw,  thence  he 
retired  to  Cologne ;  where  he  lived  two  years  on  a 
fmall  penfion,  about  6000  pounds  a-year,  payed 
him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  on  fome  contri- 
butions fent  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  "In 
the  management  of  his  family,  he  discovered  a 
difpofition  to  order  and  oeconomy ;  and  his  temper, 
cheerful,  carelefs,  and  fociable,  was  more  than  a 
fufficicnt  compenfation  for  that  empire,  of  which 
his  enemies  had  bereaved  him.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
created  lord  chancellor,  and  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  confidents. 

If  the  French  miniftry  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  bend  under  the  Englifh  parliament,  they  deemed 
it  ftill  more  neceflary  to  pay  deference  to  the  pro- 
teftor,  when  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  by'  whom  all  the  councils  of 
France  were  direfted,  was  artful  and  vigilant,  fup- 
ple  and  patient,  falfe  and  intriguing ;  defirous  rather 
to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and  placing 
his  honour  more  in  the  final  fuccefs  of  his  meafures 
than  in  the  fplcndour  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromwel,  by  his  imperious 
charader,  rariier  than  by  the  advantage  of  his 
fituation,  acquired  an  afcendant  over  this  man ;  and 
every  propofal  made  by  the  protedlor,  however 
unreafonablc    in  itfelf,   and   urged  with  whatever 

infolence, 
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CHAP,  infolence,  met  with  a  ready  compliance  from  the 
y^  ^^^'  J  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux  was  fent  over 
J655.  to  England  as  minifter ;  and  all  circumftances  of 
refpedt  were  paid  to  the  daring  ufurper,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  a 
prince  fo  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France. 
With  indefatigable  patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduA 
this  negotiation,  which  Cromwel  fecmed  entirely 
to  neglefti  and  though  privateers,  with  Englilh 
commiflions,  committed  daily  depredations  on  the 
French  commerce.  Mazarine  was  content,  in  hopes 
of  a  fortunate  iflue,  ftill  to  fubmit  to  thefe  indigni- 
ties ^ 

The  court  of  Spain,  lefs  connefted  with  the  un- 
fortunate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  dif- 
trefs  than  the  French  monarchy,  had  been  ftill  more 
forward  in  her  advances  to  the  profperous  parlia- 
ment and  protector.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the 
Spanifli  envoy,  was  the  firft  public  miniiler  who 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  new  republic ;  and, 
in  return  for  this  civility,  Afcham  was  fent  envoy 
into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  fooner  had  this 
minifter  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  fome  of  the  ba- 
nifhed  royalifts,  infiamed  by  that  inveterate  hatred 
which  animated  the  Englifh  fadions,  broke  into 
his  chamber,  and  murdered  him,  together  with  his 
fecrctary.  Immediately  they  took  landuary  in  the 
churches ;  and,  affifted  by  the  general  favour,  which 
every  where  attended  the  royal  caufe,  were  enabled, 
moft  of  them,  to  make  their  efcape.  Only  one  of 
the  criminals  fuffcred  death  ;  and  the  parliament 
feemed  to  reft  fatisfied  with  this  atonement. 

Spain',  at  this  time,  aflailed' every  where  by  vi- 
gorous enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under 

''  Thuiloe,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  619.  653.  In  ihe  treaty,,  which  was 
fignecl  after  long  negotiation,  the  prote£lor's  name  was  infcrtcd  befc-:r 
the  Ficnch  king's  in  that  copy  which  remained  in  England.  ThuiIoe, 
vol.  vi.  p.  X16.     bee  faithci,  vol.  vii.  p.  lyS. 

many 
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many  internal  diforders,    retained  nothing  of  her  ^  ^^  P» 
former  grandeur,   except  the  haughty  pride  of  her  ^    ^  '  ^ 
counfels,  and  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  her  neigh-      1655- 
bours.     Portugal  had  rebelled,  and  eftablilhcd  her 
monarchy   in  the    houfe   of  Braganza :  Catalonia, 
complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted  to 
France :  Naples  was   fliaken  with  popular  convul- 
fions :  The  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  fu- 
perior  ♦forces,   and  feemed  ready  to   change   their 
mafter:  The  Spanifh  infantry,  anciently  fo  formi-  ' 

dable,  had  been  annihilated  by  Conde  in  the  fields 
of  Rocroy :  And  though  the  fame  prince,  banilhed 
France,  fuftained  by  his  adtivity  and  valour,  the 
falling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only  hope  to 
protraft,  not  prevent,  the  ruin  with  which  that  mo- 
narchy was  vifibly  threatened. 

Had  Cromwcl  undcrftood  and  regarded  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  country,  he  would  have  fupported  the 
declining  condition  of  Spain  againft  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  France,  and  prefcrved  that  balance  of 
power,  on  which  the  greatnefs  and  fecurity  of  Eng- 
land fo'  much  depend.  Had  he  ftudied  only  his 
own  interefts,  he  would  have  maintained  an  exaft 
neutrality  between  thofe  great  raonarchies ;  nor 
would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unfet- 
tled  power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who 
might  lend  afliftancc  to  domeftic  faftion,  and  over- 
turn his  tottering  throne.  But  his  magnanimity 
undervalued  danger :  His  aftive  difpofition,  and 
avidity  of  extenfive  glory,  made  him  incapable  of 
repofe :  And  as  the  policy  of  men  is  continually 
warped  by  their  temper,  no  fooner  was  peace  made 
with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate  what  new 
enemy  he  ftiould  invade  with  his  victorious  arms. 

The  extenfive  empire  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  War  with 
of  Spain  in  the  Weft  Indies;  the  vigorous  courage  ^P^'"* 
and  great  naval  power  of  England  ;  were  circum- 
ftances  which,  when  compared,  excited  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  enterprifing  protedor,  and  made  him 

hope 
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CHAP,  hope  that  he  might,  by  fome  gainful  conqtiefti 
^  '^  render  for  ever  illuftrious  that  dominion  which  he 
1^55.  had  affumed  over  his  country.  Should  he  fail  of 
thefe  durable  acquifitions,  the  Indian  treafurcsj 
which  muft  every  year  crofe  the  ocean  to  reach 
Spa:n,  were,  he  thought,  a  furc  prey  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  navy,  and  would  fupport  his  military  force, 
without  his  laying  new  burdens  on  the  difeontented 
people.  From  France  a  vigorous  reiiftance  muft 
be  expefted :  No  plunder,  no  Gonquefts  could  be 
hoped  for :  The  progrefs  of  his  arms,  even  if  at- 
tended with  fucccfe,  muft  there  be  flow  and  gra- 
dual :  And  the  advantages  acquired,  however  real, 
would  be  lefs  ftriking  to  the  multitude,  whom  it 
was  his  intereft  to  allure.  The  royal  family,  lb 
clofely  connefted  with  the  French  monarch,  might 
receive  great  affiftance  from  that  neighbouring 
kingdom  j  and  an  army  of  French  proteftants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to 
unite  the  moft  oppofite  fadlions  againft  the  preient 
ufurpation '. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  feconded 
by  his  bigoted  prejudices  i  as  no  human  mind  ever 
contained  fo  ftrange  a  mixture  of  fagacity  and  ab- 
furdity  as  that  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  The 
Swedifh  alliance,  though  much  contrary  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  England,  he  had  contrafted,  merely  from 
his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  ^ ;  and  Sweden  being 
clofely  connefted  with  France,  he  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  fo  much 
prided  himfelf,  fhould  a  rupture  enfue  between 
England  and  this  latter  kingdom  *.  The  Hugonots, 
he  expefted,  would  meet  with  better   treatment, 

R  Se6  the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain  by 
Thurloc,  vol.  i.  p.  759. 

^  He  propofcd  to  Sweden  a  general  league  and  confederacy  of  all 
the  proteltants.  Whitlocke,  p.  6ao.  Thiirloe.  vol.  vii.  p.  1.  In 
Older  to  jiuige  of  tlie  niaxiins  by  which  he  condufled  his  foreign  poii* 
tics,  fee  farther  Thurloc,  vol.  iv.  p.  295.  34.3.  4.43.  vol.  vii.  p.  174. 

J  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759. 
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^hilc  he  engaged  in  a  clofe  union  with  their  fove-  chap. 
reign*".     And  as  the  Spaniards  were  much  more  ,_     _'  y 
papifts  than  the  French,  were  much  more  expofed      1655. 
to  the  old  puritanical  hatred ',  and  had  even  eredted 
the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquifition,  whofe  rigours 
thcy:.had  rcfufcd  to  mitigate  on  Cromwel's  folicit- 
ation"  j    he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meritorious  war 
with  fuch  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protctftion  from 
heaven  °.     A  preacher    likewife,    infpired,   as   was 
fuppofed,  by  a  prophetic  fpirit,  bid   him  gc   and 
fr  offer  y  calling  him  afionecutout  of  the  mountains 
mtbout  bands^  that  would  break  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniard^  crujh  Anticbrifij   and  make  way  for  the 
purity  of  the  Go/pel  over  the  whole  world  **. 

Actuated  equally  by  thefe  bigoted,  thefe  am- 
bitious, and  thefe  interefted  motives,  the  proteftor 
equipped  two  confiderable  fquadrons;  and  while  he 
was  making  thofe  preparations,  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  fuf- 
penfe,  and  looked  with  anxious  expe£bation  on  what 
fide  the  ftorm  ihould  difcharge  itfelf.  One  of  thefe 
fquadrons,  confifting  of  thirty  capital  Ihips,  was 
fent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake,  w^ofe 
fame  was  now  fpread  over  Europe.  No  Englifh 
fleet,  except  during  the  Crufades,  had  ever  before 
failed  in. thofe  feas  j  and  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  there  was  no  naval  force,  Chriftian  or  Ma- 
hometan, able  to  refift  them.  The  Roman  pontiff, 
whofe  weaknefs  and  whofe  pride  equally  provoke 
attacks,  dreaded  invafion  frpm  a  power  which  pro* 
fcfled  the  moft  inveterate  enmity  againft  him,  and 
which  fo  little  regulated  its  movements  by  the  ufual 
modvcs  of  intereft  and  prudence.  Blake,  calling 
anchor  before  Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained 

^  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  '  Id.  ibid. 

">  Id.  ibid.    Don  Alonzo  faid,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  inqui- 
fition were  his  maftrr's  two  eyes,  and  the  protestor  iniifted  upon  the 
^  putting  out  both  of  them  at  once. 

'^  Caxringtonj  p.  191.  ^  Bates. 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  reparation  for  feme  loffcs 

>^  ^''  .  which  the  Englilh  commerce  had  formerly  fuftaincd 
i6j5.  from  him.  He  next  failed  to  Algiers,  and  com- 
pelled the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  reftrain  his 
piratical  fubjefts  from  farther  violences  on  the 
Englifli.  He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis ;  and 
having  there  made  the  fame  demands,  the  dey  of 
that  republic  bade  him  look  to  the  caftlcs  of  Porto 
Farino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmoft.  Blake 
needed  not  to  be  roufed  by  fuch  a  bravado :  He 
drew  his  (hips  clofe  up  to  the  caftles,  and  tore  them 
in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  fcnt  a  numerous 
detachment  of  failors  in  their  long-boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip  which  lay  there. 
This  bold  aflion,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps, 
rendered  fafe,  was  executed  with  little  lofs,  and 
filled  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
Englifti  valour. 

Jamaica  1'he  Other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccelsfuJ. 

conquer-  jj  ^j^g  commanded  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board 
4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About 
5000  more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  St. 
Chriftopher's.  Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to 
the  king's  fervice" ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Crom- 
wel  was  obliged  to  hurry  the  foldiers  on  board,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  confpiracy  which 
had  been  formed  among  them,  in  favour  of  the 
V  exiled  family  \     The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife 

may  juftly  be  afcribed,  as  mlich  to  the  injudicious 
fchemes  of  the  protedtor,  who  planned  it,  as  to 
the  bad  execution  of  the  officers,  by  whom  it  was 
conduced.  The  foldiers  were  the-  refufe  of  the 
whole  army  :  The  forces,  inliftcd  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  were  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind :  Pen 
and  Venables  were  of  incompatible  tempers :  The 
troops  were  not  furnifhed  with  arms  fit  for  fuch  an 
expedition:  Their   provifions   were  dcfeftive  both 

P  Clarcnd,on.  s  Vita  D.  Berwici,  p.  1%^ 
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in  quantity  and  quality :  All  hopes  of  pillage,  the  ^  ||^  A  P. 
beft  incentive  to  valour  among  fuch  men,    were  .    ^  _'^ 
rcfufed  the  foldiers  and  feamen :  No  direftions  or      1655, 
intelligence  were  given  to"  conduft  the  officers  in' 
their  enterprife :  And  at  the  fame  time,  they  were 
tied  down  to  follow  the  advice  of  commiffioners, 
who  difconcerted  them  in  all  their  projefts  ^ 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  at-  April  ij, 
tempt  St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Englifh,  the  Spaniards  in  a  fright  deferted  their 
houfes,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Venables,  the  foldiers  were  difembarked 
without  guides  ten  leagues  diftant  from  the  town. 
They  wandered  four  days  through  the  woods  with- 
out provifions,  and,  what  was  ftill  more  intolerable 
in  that  fultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spa- 
niards recovered  fpirit,  and  attacked  them.  The 
Englilh,  difcouraged  with  the  bad  conduft  of  their 
officers,  and  fcarcely  alive  from  hunger,  thirft,  and 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  refill.  An  inconfiderable 
number  of  the  enemy  put  the  whole  army  to  rout, 
killed  600  of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft  on  board 
their  veffcls. 

The  Englifh  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as 
much  as  poflBble  for  this  unprofperous  attempt, 
bent  their  courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  furren- 
dered  to  them  without  a  blow.  Pen  and  Venables 
returned  to  England,  and  were  both  of  them  fent 
to  the  Tower  by  the  proteftor,  who,  though  com- 
monly mafter  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown  into 
a  violent  paflTion  at  this  difappointment.  He  had 
made  a  conqueft  of  greater  importance  than  he  was 
,  himfelf  at  that  time  aware  of;  yet  was  it  much  infe- 
rior to  the  vaft  projefls  which  he  had  formed.  He 
[gave  orders,  however,  to  fupport  it  by  men  and 
money ;  and  that  ifland  has  ever  fince  remained  in 

'  Burchcfs  Naval  Hiftory.     Sec  alfo  Carte's  Colleftion,  vol.  ii, 
'P*4^j  47-    Thurior,  vol.  iii,  p.  505. 
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the  hands  of  the  Englifh ;  the  chief  acquificion  which 
thcy.ONve  to  the  entcrprifing  Ipirit  of  Cromwel. 
1656.^  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which 
was  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war  againft  Eng- 
land, and  feized  all  the  ihips  and  goods  of  Engiiih 
merchants,  of  which  they  could  make  themfelva 
mafters.  The  commerce  with  Spain,  fo  profitable 
to  the  Englilh,  was  cut  off;  and  near  1500  vcffcls, 
it  is  computed  \  fell  in  a  few  years  into  the  handa 
of  the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Monuguc  was 
now  joined  in  command,  after  receiving  new  or- 
ders, prepared  himfelf  for  hoftilities  againft  the 
Spaniards. 

Several  fca  officers,  having  entertained  fcruplo 
of  confcicnce  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  Spa- 
nifti  war,  threw  up  their  commiflions,  and  redred'. 
No  commands,  they  thought,  of  their  fupcriors 
could  juftify  a  war,  which  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity,  and  which  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  had  no  right  to  order.  Individuals,  thcf 
maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public  their  natural 
liberty,  could  beftow  on  it  only  what  they  thcm- 
felves  were  poffeffed  of,  a  right  of  performing  law- 
ful afiions,  and  could  inveft  it  with  no  authoritr 
of  commanding  what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
heaven.  Such  maxims,  though  they  feem  rcafon- 
able,  are  perhaps  too  perfeft  for  human  nature; 
and  muft  be  regarded  as  onQ  efFedt,  though  of  the 
moft  innocent  and  even  honourable  kind,  of  that 
fpirit,  pardy  fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  pre- 
dominated in  England. 
Sncccfs.  Blake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expeftation 
of  intercepting  the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged, for  want  of  water,  to  make  fail  towards  Por- 
tugal. Captain  Stayner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
coaft  with   a  fquadron  of  feven  vcffcls,    came  in 

■  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  135.    World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel, 
In  the  Harl.  Mifccl.  vol.  i.  «  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p,  570,  5*9- 
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fight  of  the  galleons,  and  imnnediatcly  fct  fail  to  C  ha  p. 

purfue  them.  The  Spanifli  admiral  ran  his  (hip  ^  _^_*  j^ 
afliore:  Two  others  followed  his  example:  The  1656. 
Englilh  took  two  ftiips  valued  at  near  two  millions  Septemb. 
of  pieces  of  eight.  Two  galleons  were  fct  on  fire ; 
and  the  marquis  of  Badajox,  viceroy  of  Peru, 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the 
young  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were  deftroyed  in 
them.  The  marquis  himfelf  might  have  efcapedj 
but  reeing  thcfc  unfortunate  women,  aftonilhed  with 
the  danger,  fall  in  a  fwoon,  and  perilh  in  the 
flames,  he  rather  chofc  to  die  with  them,  than  drag 
out  a  life  embittered  with  the  remembrance  of  fuch 
difmal  fcenes  "•  When  the  treafures  gained  by  this 
cnterprife  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  •  the  proteftor, 
from  a  fpirit  of  often tation,  ordered  them  to  be 
tranfported  by  land  to  London. 

The  next  aftion  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more 
honourable,    though  lefs  profitable  to  the  nation. 
Blake  having  heard  that  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  fixteen 
fliips,    much  richer  than  the  former,    had  taken 
fcciter  in  the  Canaries,  immediately  made  fail  to- 
wards them.    ,  He  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  difpofed  in  a  formidable  pofture.     The  bay 
was  fecured  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  befides'  feven  forts  in  fcveral  parts  of  ir, 
all  united  by  a  line  of  communication,   manned 
with  mufqueteers.     Don  Diego  Diaques,  the  Spa- 
nilh  admiral,  ordered  all  his  fmallcr  veffels  to  moor 
ciofe  to  the  Ihore,  and  pofted  the  larger  galleons 
farther  ofi^,  at  anchor,  with  their  broadfides  to  the  . 
fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with 
this  appearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  courage, 
and  blowing  full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought 
him  among  the  thickeft  of  his  enemies.  After  a 
reOftance  of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to 

■  Thurloc,  vol.  ▼•  p.  433. 
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CHAP.  Fnglifh  valour,  and  abandoned  their  (hips,  which 

^      '  J  were  fct  on  fire,  and  confumcd  with  all  their  trca- 

J656.     fure.     The  greateft  danger  ftill  remained  to  the 

Englifh.     They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and 

all  the  forts,  which  muft  in  a  little  time  have  torn 

them  in  pieces.     But  the  wind  fuddcnly  fliifting, 

carried  them  out  of  the  bay;  where  they  left  die 

Spaniards  in  aftonifhment  at  the  happy  temerity  of 

their  audacious  vi6bors. 

And  death       This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  aftion  of  thegal- 

Biakc?'      lant  Blake.     He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and 

fcurvy,  and  haftcned  home,  that  he  might  yield  up 

his  breath  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  fo 

much  adorned  by  his  valour.     As  he  came  within 

fight  of  land  he  expired  ^.     Never  man  fo  zealous 

for  a  faftion  was  fo  much  refpefted  and  efteemcd 

even  by  the  oppofite  fadions.     He  was  by  priricipfc 

an  inflexible  republican;  and  the  kte  ufurparions, 

amidft  all  the  truft  and  careflcs  ^hich  he  received 

from  the  ruling  powers,  were  thought  to  be  Very 

little  grateful  to  him.     //  is  Jlill  our  duty^  he  faid  to 

the  feamen,  to  fight  for  our  country^  into  what  hands 

Joever  the  government  may  fall.     Difinterefted,  gc- 

\  N  nerous,    liberal^    ambitious   only    of  true  glory, 

^     dreadfiil  only  to  his  avowed  enemies ;  he  forms  one 

of  the  moft  perfect  charafters  of  the  age,  and  the 

leaft  ftained  with  thofe  errors  and  violences  which 

were  then  fo  predominant.     The  proteftor  ordered 

him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge :  But 

the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  moft  honour- 

•  able  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

The  conduct  of  the  protedor  in  foreign  affairs, 
\  though  imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour 
and  enterprife,  and  drew  a  confideration  to  Jiis 
country,  which,  fince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it 
feemed  to  have  totally  loft.  The  great  mind  of  this 
lliccefsful  ufurper  was  intent  on  fpreading  the  rc- 
iiipwn  of  the  Englifh  nation ;  and  while  he  ftruck 
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mankind  with  aftoniflimcnt  at  his  extraordinary  for- 
tune, he  feemed  to  ennoble,  inftead  ofdebafing,  that 
people  whom  he  had  reduced  to  fubjeftion.  It  was 
his  boaft,  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an 
Englifhman  as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was 
that  of  a  Roman;  and  as  his  countrymen  found 
fome  reality  in  thefe  pretenfions,  their  national  va- 
nity being  gratified,  made  them  bear  with  more  pa- 
tience all  the  indignities  and  calamities  under  which 
they  laboured. 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  proteftor,  Domeftic 
in  his  civil  and  domeftic  adminiftration,  difplayed  admini- 
as  great  regard  both  to  juftice  and  clemency,  as  his  c?o,nwcU 
vifurped  authority,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded 
only  on  the  fword,  could  poflibly  permit.     AH  the 
chief  offices  in  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled 
with  men  of  integrity:   Amidft  the  virulence  of 
faftion,  "the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright  and  i 
impartial :  Apd  to  every  man  but  himfelf,  and  to 
himfelf,  except  where  neceflity  required  the  con- 
trary, the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  conduft  and  be- 
haviour.    Vane  and  Lilburn,  whofe  (:redit  with  the 
republicans  and  levellers  he  dreaded,  were  indeed  ' 
for  fome  time  confined  to  prifon :  Cony,  who  re- 
fufcd  to  pay  illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by  menaces 
to  depart  from  his  obftinacy:  High  courts  of  juf- 
tice were  erefted  to  try  thofe  who  had  engaged  in 
confpiracies  and  infurredtions  againft  the  proteftor's 
authority,  and  whom  he  could  not  fafely  commit  to 
the  verdift  of  juries.     But  thefe  irregularities  Vverc 
deemed  inevitable  confequcnces  of  his  illegal  au- 
thority.    And  though  often  urged  by  his  officers, 
as  is  pretended "",  to  attempt  a  general  maflacre  of 
the  royalifts,  he  always  with  horror  rejected   fuch 
Sanguinary  counfel^. 

In  the  army  was  laid  the  fgle  bafis  of  the  pro-     , 
tcftor's  power i   and  in  managing  it  confifted  the    "^ 

»  CiarendaDi  Life  of  Dr.  Berwick,  &c. 
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« 

C  HA  P.  chief  art  and  delicacy  of  his  government.    The  fbl- 
,^^^^^_f  dicrs  were  held  in  exaft  difcipline ;  a  policy  which 
i6j6.      both   accuflomed    them    to    obedience,  and  made 
them  lefs  hateful  and  burthenfomc  to  the  people. 
He  augmented  their  pay ;  though  the  public    ne- 
ceflities  fomctimes  obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears  to 
th^m.      Their  intercfts,    they  were  fenfible,    were 
clofcly  connefted  with  thofe  of  their  general  and 
protc£lon   And  he  entirely  commanded  their  affec- 
tionate regard,  by  his  abilities  and  fuccefs  in  almoft 
every  enterprife  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
But  all  military  government  is  precarious;  much 
more  where  it  (lands  in  oppofition  to  civil  eftablifh- 
ments  j  and  ftill  more  where  it  encounters  religious 
prejudices.     By  the  wild  fanaticifm  which  he  had 
nourifhed  in  the  foldiers,  he  had  feduced  them  into 
meafures,  for  which,  if  openly  propofed  to  them, 
they  would  have  entertained  the  utmoft  averfion. 
But  this  fame  fpirit  rendered  them  more  difficult  to 
be  governed,  and  made  their  caprices  terrible  cvea  • 
to  that  hand  which  direded  their  movements.    So 
.often  taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was  an  ufurpi- 
tion  upon  Chrift,  they  were  apt  to  fufpcft  a  pro- 
*  teftor  not  to  be  altogether  compatible  with  that 

divine  authority.  Harrifon,  though  railed  to  the 
higheft  dignity,  and  poffeffed  of  Cromwel's  confi- 
dence, became  his  mod  inveterate  enemy  as  foon  as 
the  authority  of  a  fingle  perfon  was  eftablifhed, 
againft  which  that  ufurper  had  always  made  fuch 
violent  protellations.  Overton,  Rich,  Okey,  of- 
ficers of  rank  in  the  army,  w^'re  aftuated  with  like 
principles,  and  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  deprive 
them  of  their  commiffions.  Their  influence,  which 
was  before  thought  unbounded  among  the  troops, 
feemcd  from  that  moment  to  be  totally  anni- 
'  hilated. 

The  more  efFeftually  to  curb  the  enthufiaftic  and 
feditious  fpirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  eftablifhed  a 
kind  of  militia  in  the  fcvcral  counties.     Companies 
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of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  inliftcd  under  proper  ^?x^^* 
officers,  regular  pay  diftributed  among  them,  and  a 
refource  by  that  means  provide  J  both  againft  the 
infurreflions  of  the  royalifts,    and  mutiny  of  the 
army. 

Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  fmall 
confcquence  in  civil  government :  But  during  this 
period,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  Ipring  of 
men's  aftions  and  determinations.     Though  tranf- 
ported,    himfelf,    with  the  moft  frantic   whimfies, 
Cromwel  had  adopted  a  fcheme  for  regulating  this 
principle  in  others,  which  was  fagacious  and  poli- 
ticah    Being  refolved  to  maintain  a  national  church, 
yet  determined   neither  to  admit   epifcopacy  nor 
prefbytery,  he  eftablifhed  a  number  of  commiffion- 
crsy  under  the  name,  of /^y^rj",  partly  laymen,  partly 
ecclefiaftics,  fome  prefbyterians,  fome  independents. 
Thefe  prefented  to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  they  examined  and  ad- ' 
mitted  fuch  perfons  as  received  holy  orders;  andi 
they  infpedted  the  lives,  doftrine,    and  behaviour 
of  the  clergy.     Inftead  of  fupporting  that  union  ) 
between  learning  and  theology,  which  has  fo  long  [ 
been  attempted  in  Europe,  thefe  tryers  embraced  j 
the  lyter  principle  in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it  \ 
the  fole  objeft  of  their  examination.     The  candi-    \ 
dates  were  no  more  perplexed  with  queftions  con-    l 
ccrning  their  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudi-   ' 
tion  J  concerning  their  talent  for  profane  arts  and    j 
fciences:    The   chief  objeft  of  fcrutiny  regarded 
their  advances  in  grace,  and  fixing  the  critical  mo-    ) 
n^ent  of  their  convcrfion.  \ 

With  the  pretended  faints  of  all  denominatfons 
Cromwel  was  familiar  and  eafy.  Laying  afide  the 
ftate  of  proteftor,  which,  on  other  occafions,  he 
^ell  knew  how  to  maintain,  he  infinuated  to  them, 
that  npthing  but  neceffity  could  ever  oblige  him  to  . 
invcft  himlclf  with  it.  He  talked  fpiritually  to 
thcmi  he  fighed,  hew^eped,  "he  canted,  he  prayed. 
S3  He 
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^  ?  A  ^*  He  ,  even  entered  with  them  into  an  emulation  of 

ghoftly  gifts ;  and  thefe  men,  inftead  of  grievii^  to 

1656.  be  outdone  in  their  own  wayj  were  proud  that  bis 
highnefs,  by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified 
thofe  j5ra6l:ices  in  which  they  themfelves  were  daily 
occupied''.  , 

If  Cromwel  might  be  faid  to  adhere  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents 
who  could  chiefly  boaft  of  his  favour;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  fuch  paftors  of  that  fedl,  as  were 
not  pafiionately  addifted  to  civil  liberty,  were  all 
of  them  devoted  to  him. 

The  prefbyterian  clergy  alfo,  faved  from  the 
ravages  of  the  anabaptifts  and  millenarians,  and  en- 
joying their  eftabliftiments  and  tytbes,  were  not 
averfc  to  his  government;  though  he  ftill  enter- 
tained a  great  jealoufy  of  that  ambitious  and  rcftlcfi 
fpirit  by  which  they  were  aftuated.  He  granted 
an  unbounded  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  but  catho- 
lics and  prelacifts ;  and  by  that  means  he  both  at- 
tached the  wild  feftaries  to  his  perfon,  and  employ- 
ed them  in  curbing  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the 
prcfbyterians.  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was 
often  heard  to  fay,  "  who  has  known  how  to  fubduc 
^^  that  infolent  feft,  which  can  fufFer  none  but  itfelf." 
The  proteftant  zeal  which  poffefled  the  prefby- 
terians  and  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by 
.  the  haughty  manner  in  which  the  proteftor  fo 
fuccefsfuUy  fupported  the  perfecuted  proteftants 
throughout  all  t-urope.  Even  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
fo  remote  a  power,  and  fo  little  expofed  to  the  naval 

y  Cromwel  followed,  though  [but  in  part,  the  advice  which  he  rc^ 
ceivtd  from  gene'fal  Hanifon,  at  the  time  when  the  intimacy  and 
endearment  moft  llrongly  fubfilled  betwixt  them.  "  Let  the  waiting 
♦'  upon  Jehovah,"  faiti  that  military  faint,  «<  be  the  greateft  aii3 
f*  n!ottK:onfiderablebufmcf8  ypu  hayc  every  day  :  Reckon  it  fo,  more 
?*  than  to  eat,  ileep,  and  council  together.  Run  afide  fometimei 
"  from  your  company,  and' get  a  word  with  the  Lord.  Why  (hould 
♦*  not  you  have  three  or  four  precious  fouls  always  (landing  at  your 
*'  ejbow,  wlih  whom  you  might  novr  and  then  turn  into  a  corner;  I 
V  have  found  rcfiT/hmcnt  and  mercy  in  fuch  a  way/* 

JV^ilcon^s  State  Fapgrs,  p.  »* 
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force  of  England,  was  obliged,  by  the  authority  of  ^/L^  ^• 
France,  to-  comply  with  his  mediation,  and  to  to-  1    _   '^ 
krate  the  proteftants  of  the  vallies,  againft  whom     1656, 
that  prince  had  commenced  a  furious  perfecution, 
France  itfclf  was  conftrained  to  bear  not  only  with 
the  religion,  but  even,  in  fome  inftances,  with  the 
fcdirious  infolence  of  the  hugonots ;  ^nd  when  the 
French  court  applied  for  a  reciprocal  toleration  of 
the  catholic  religion  in  England,  the  proteftor,  who 
arrogated   in  every   thing  the   fuperiority,    would 
hearken  to  no  fuch  propofal.     He  had  entertained 
a  projeft  of  inftituting  a  college  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  j  and  his 
apoftles^  in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  cer*- 
tainly  been  a  full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwel  retained  the  church  of  England  in  1 
conftraint ;  though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  little  \ 
more  liberty  than  the  republican  parliament  had   . 
formerly  allowed.    He  was  pleafed  that  the  fuperior  ; 
lenity  of  his  adminiftration  (hould  in  every  thing 
be  remarked.  He  bridled  the  royalifts,  both  by  the 
army  which  he  retained,  and  by  thofe  fecret  fpies 
which  he  found  meahs  to  intermix  in  all  their  coun-» 
fcls.     Manning  being  detefted  and  punifhed  with 
death,  he  corrupted  fir  Richard  Willis,  who  was 
.  much  trufted  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the  roy- 
alifts j  and  by  means  of  this  man  he  was  let  into 
every  defign  and  confpiracy  of  the  party.      He 
could  difconcert  any  projeft,  by  confining  the  pcr- 
fons  who  were  to  be  the  aftors  in  it  i  and  as  he  re- 
ftorcd  them  afterwards  to  liberty,  his  fevcrity  pafled 
only  for  the  refiilt  of  general  jealoufy  and  fufpicion. 
The  fecret  fource  of  his  intelligence  remained  ftill 
unknown  and  unfufpefted. 

Conspiracies  for  an  aflafllnation  he  was  chiefly 
afraid  of;  thefe  being  defigns  which  no  prudence  or 
vigilance  could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the 
name  of  Allen,  had  written  a  fpirited  difcourfe,  ex- 
horting every  one  to  embrace  this  method  of  ven- 
S  4  geancei^ 
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CHAP,  geancc;  and  Cromwcl  knew  that  the  inflamed 
.^^^'  f  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  fufBciently  difpoied  to 
1656,  put  the  doftrine  in  pradice  againft  hinn.  He  openly 
told  them,  that  aflaflinations  were  bafe  and  odious» 
and  he  never  would  commence  hoftilities  by  fo 
ftiameful  an  expedient  j  but  if  the  firft  attempt  or 
provocation  came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to  • 
the  uttermoft.  He  had  inftruments,  he  faid,  whom 
he  could  employs  and  he  never  would  defift  till  he 
had  totally  exterminated  the  royal  family.  This 
menace,  more  than  all  his  guards,  contributed  to 
the  fccurity  of  his  pcrfon*. 

There  was  no  point  about  which  the  protestor  was 
more  folicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This 
article  alone,  it  is  faid,  coft  him  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  a-year.  Poftmafters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  in  his  pay :  Carriers  were  fearchcd  or 
bribed:  Secretaries  and  clerks  were  corrupted :  The 
greateft  zealots  in  all  parties  were  often  thcJe  who 
^  conveyed  private  information  to  him :  And  nothing 
could  cfcape  his  vigilant  enquiry.  Such  at  leaft  is 
the  reprefentation  made  by  hiftorians  of  CromweFs 
adminiftration :  But  it  myft  be  confcffed  that,  tf 
we  may  judge  by  thofe  volumes  of  Thurloe's  pa- 
pers, which  have  been  lately  publiihed,  this  affair, 
like  many  others,  has  been  greatly  magnified.  Wc 
fcarcely  find  by  that  collcftion,  that  any  fecrct 
counfels  of  foreign  ftates,  except  thofe  of  Holland, 
which  are  not  expefted  to  be  concealed,  were  known 
to  the  proteftor. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this 
man,  who  bad  been  raifed  from  a  very  private  Ca- 
tion, who  had  paffed  moil  of  his  youth  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  was  ftill  conftrained  fo  much  to  frequent 
bad  company,  was  fuch  as  might  befit  the  greateft 
'  monarch.  .He  maintained  a  dignity  without  cither 
afFcftation  or  oftentation ;  and  fupported  with  al} 
ftrangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his  great  ex* 

*  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volujpe, 
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ploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  imprcflcd  them.  CHAP. 
Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himfelf;  ^^^^'  ^ 
and  by  trifling  and  amufement,  jefting  and  making      |6s<. 
vcrfes,   he  feared  not  cxpofing  himfelf  to  their  nnoft 
familiar  approaches  *.     With  others,  he  fomctimes 
pu(he(^  matters  to  the  length  of  ruftic  buffoonery ; 
and   he   would  amufe  himfelf  by  putting  burning 
coals  into  the  boots  and  hofe  of  the  officers  who  at- 
tended  him^.     Before  the  king's  trial,  a  meeting 
was  agreed  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  republican 
party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  concert 
the  model  of  that  free  government  which  they  were 
to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  the  monarchical  confti- 
tution,  now  totally  fubverted.      After  debates  on 
th\s  fubjeft,  the  moft  important  that  could  fall  un- 
der the  difcuffion  of  human  creatures,  Ludlow  tells 
us,  that  Cromwel,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a  cufhion 
at  his   headi  and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another 
cufiiion,  in  order  to  return  the  compliment^   the 
general  ran  down  ftairs,  and  had  almoft  fallen  _in 
the  hurry.    .When  the   high   court  of  juftice  was 
figning  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  a 
matter,    if  poffible,    ft  ill  more  ferious,   Cromwel, 
taking  the  pen  in  his  hand,  before  he  fubfcribed 
his  name,  bedaubed  with  ink  the  face  of  Martin, 
who  fat  next  him.     And  the  pen  being  delivered  to 
Martin,  he  praftifed  the  fame  frolic  upon  Crom- 
wel'.    He  frequently  gave   feafts  to   his  inferior 
officers ;  and  when  the  meat  was  fet  upon  the  table, 
a  (ignal  was  given;  the  foldiers  rufhed  in  upon 
them ',  and  with  much  noife,  tumult,  and  confufion, 
ran  away  with  all  the  difhes,  and  difappointed  the 
guefts  of  their  expe£ted  meal  ^. 

That  vein  of  frolic  and  pleafantry  which  made 
a  part,  however  inconfiftent,  of  Cromwel's  charac- 
ter, was  apt  fomerimes  to  betray  him  into  other  incon- 
fiftcncies,  and  to  difcover  itfclf^  even  where  religion 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  647.  ■    *»  Bates, 
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CHAP,  might  feem  to  be  a  little  concerned.  It  is  a  tradi* 
^^^_f  tion,  that,  one  day,  fitting  at  table,  the  proteaot 
J 656.  had  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  him,  of  a  kind  which 
he  valued  fo  highly,  that  he  muft  needs  open  the 
bottle  himfelf:  But  in  attempting  it,  the  cork- 
fcrew  dropt  from  his  hand^  Immediately  his  cour- 
tiers and  generals  flung  themfelves  on  the  floor  to 
recover  it.  Cromwel  burft  out  a-laughing.  Should 
any  focly  faid  he,  put  in  his  head  at  the  door^  be 
would  fancy  y  from  your  pcfiure^  that  you.  werejeeking 
the  Lord'y  and  you  are  only  fe eking  a  cor kf  crew. 

Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  buflFooncry 
of  this  Angular  perfonage,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  the  charaftcrs,  defigns,  and  weak- 
nefles  of  men  i  and  he  would  fometimcs  pufh  thenii 
by  an  indulgence  in  wine,  to  open  to  him  the  moft 
fecret  recefles  of  their  bofom.  Great  regularity, 
however,  and  even  aufterity  of  manners,  were  always 
maintained  in  his  court  i  and  he  was  careful  never 
by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  nwfl:  rigid  of 
the  godly.  Some  ftate  was  upheld  \  bjut  with  Jittic 
expence,  and  without  any  fplendour.  The  nobi-- 
lity,  though  courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and 
difdained  to  intermix  with  thole  mean  perfons  who 
were  the  inftruments  of  his  government.  Without 
departing  from  ceconomy,  he  was  generous  to  thofe 
who  ferved  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to  find  out  and 
engage  in  his  interefts  every  man  poflefled  of  thofe 
talents  which  any  particular  employment  demanded* 
His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges,  his  ambaf- 
fadors,  were  perfons  who  contributed,  all  of  them, 
in  their  fevcral  fpheres,  to  the  fecurity  of  the  pro- 
teftor,  and  to  the  honour  and  intercft  of  the  nation* 
Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  one  commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwel  had 
reduced  thofe  kingdoms  to  a  total  fubjeftion  i  and 
he  treated  them  entirely  as  conquered  provinces. 
The  civil  adminiftration  of  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
council  confifting  mofl:ly  of  Englilh,  of  which  lord 

Broghil 
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Bfoghil  was  prefidcnt.     Juftice  was  adminiftered  chap. 
by  fevcn  judges,  four  of  whom  were  Englifti.     In  ^^-^ 
order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  he  both  abo-      le^i. 
lifhed  all  vaffalage%  and  revived  the  office  of  juftice 
of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but 
was  not  able  to  fupport  ^     A  long  line  of  forts  and 
garrilbns  was  maintained  throughout  the  kingdom*. 
An   army  of  10,000  men*  kept  every  thing  in 
peace   and  obedience ;  and  neither  the  banditti  of 
the  mountains,  nor  the  bigots  of  the  low  countries, 
could   indulge  their  inclination  to  turbulence  and 
diforder.      He    courted    the  prefbyterian  clergy; 
though   he  nourifticd  that  inteftine  enmity  which 
prevailed  between  the  refolutioners  and  protefters  j 
and  he  found  that  very  little  policy  was  requifite  to 
foment  quarrels  among  theologians.     He  permitted 
no   church   affemblies;    being  fenfible    that    from 
thence  had  proceeded  many  of  the  paft  diforders. 
And,  in  the  main,  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  never  before,  while  they  enjoyed 
their  irregular,  faftious  liberty,  had  they  attained  fo 
much  happinefs  as  at  prefent,  when  reduced  to  fub^ 
jeftion  under  a  foreign  nation. 

The  proteftor's  adminiftration  of  Ireland  was 
more  fevere  and  violent.  The  government  of  that 
ifland  was  firft  entrufted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious 
fanatjc,  who  had  married  Ireton's  widow;  then  to 
Henry  Cromwel,  fecond  fon  of  the  proteftor,  a 
young  man  of  an  amiable,  mild  difpofition,  and 
not  deftitute  of  vigour  and  capacity.  About  five 
millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popifti  re-» 
bels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided, 
partly  among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced, 
money  to  the  parliament,  partly  among  the  Englifh 
ibldiers,  who  had  arrears  due  to  them.  Examples 
of  a  more  fuddcn  and  violent  change  of  property 
jrc  fcarcely  to  be  fouqd  in  any  hiftory.     An  order 

«  Whitlocke,  p.  570-  ^  Thurloc,  tqI.  ir.  p.  57. 

IF  Tljujrlpe,  vol.  vi,  p.  557, 
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CHAP,  was  even  iflbed  to  confine  all  the  native  Irilb  to  the 
\J^^^~^  province  of  Connaught,  where  they  would  be  (hut 
,656.  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains ;  and  could  not, 
it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  government :  But  this  barbarous  and  abfurd 
policy,  which,  from  an  impatience  of  attaining  im- 
mediate fecurity,  muft  have  depopulated  all  the 
other  provinces,  and  rendered  the  Englifli  eftates  of 
no  value,  was  foon  abandoned  as  im'pradicable. 

Cromwel  began  to  hope  that,  by  his  admini- 
ftration,  attended  with  fo  much  luftre  and  fuccefs 
abroad,  fo  much  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he 
had  now  acquired  fuch  authority  as  would  enable 
him  to  meet  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  and 
would  affure  him  of  their  dutiful  compliance  with 
his  government.     He  fummoned  a  parliament;  but 
not  trufling  altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  ufed  every  art  which  his  new  model  of  re- 
prefentation  allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to 
influence  the  elcftions,  and  fill  the  houfe  with  his 
own  cre'atures.     Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  arrrjy,  chofc  few  but  fuch  officers  as  were 
moft  acceptable  to  him.     Scotland  (bowed  a  like 
compliance ;  and  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  en  Englifh  par- 
liaments as  an  ignominious  badge  of  flavery,  it  was, 
on  that  account,  more  eafy  for  the  officers  to  pre- 
vail in  the  eleftions.     Notwithftanding  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, the  protestor  ftill  found  that  the  majority 
^would  not  be  favourable  to  him.     He  fet  guards, 
therefore,  on  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter 
but  fuch  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council ; 
and   the   council  rejefted   about  a   hundred,   who 
cither  refufed  a  recognition  of  the  proteftor's  go- 
vernment, or  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious  to 
him.     Thefe  protefted  againft  fo  egregious  a  vio- 
lence, fubverfive  of  all  liberty  ;  but  every  applica-» 
tion  for  redrefs  was  neglcfted  both  by  the  council 
and  the  parliament. 
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The  majority  of  the  parliament,    by  means  of  chap^ 
thefe   arts  and  violences,    was   now  at  laft  either  ^      _*^ 
friendly  to  the  proteftor,  or  refolvcd,  by  their  com-      1656, 
pliance,  to  adjuft,  if  poflible,  this  military  govern- 
ment to  their  laws  and  liberties.     They  voted  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  title  in  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  of 
his  family ;  and  this  was  the  firft  aft,  dignified  with 
the  appearance  of  national  confentj  which  had  ever 
had  that  tendency.     Colonel  Jephfon,  in  order  to 
found  the   inclinations  of  the   houfe,  ventured   to 
move,  that  the  parliament  Ihould  beftow  the;  crown 
on   Cromwel;  and  no   furprife  or  reluftancc  was 
difcovcred  on  the  occafion.     When  Cromwel  after- 
'wards  afked  Jephfon  what  induced  him  to  make 
fuch  a  motion^  "  As  long,"  faid  Jephfon,  "  as  I 
*'  have  chc  honour  to  fit  in  parliament,  I  muft  fol- 
**  low  the  dictates  of  my  own  confcience,  whatever 
*'  ofience  I  may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  give  you." 
"  Get  thee  gone,"   faid  Cromwel,  giving  him  a 
gende  blow  on  the  /boulder,  "  get  thee  gone,  for  a 
*^  mad  fellow,  as  thou  art." 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement, 
for  which  he  fo  ardently  longed,  Cromwel  refolved 
to  facrifice  his  major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
extremely  odious  to  the  nation.     That  meafurc  w^ 
alio  become  ncceflary  for  his  own  fecurity.     All  go* 
vcrnment,   purely   military,    fludluates  perpetually 
between  a  defpotic  monarchy  and  a  defpotic  arlfto-  1 
cracy,  according  as  the  authority  of  the  chief  com-  I 
mander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  officers  next  him  in  \ 
rank  and  dignity.     The  major-generals,  being  pof-    ' 
felled  of  lb  much  diftindt  jurifdiftion,  began  to  efta- 
blifh  a  fepar^te  title  to  power,  and  had  rendered 
thcmfelves  formidable  to  the  proteftor  himfelf  s  and 
for  this  inconvenience,  though  he  had  not  forefeen  it, 
he  well  knew,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  provide  a  pro- 
per remedy.     Claypole,  his  fon-in-law,  who  pofleflT- 
ed  his  confidence,  abandoned  them  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  houfe  i  and  though  the  name  was  ftill  retain* 
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cd,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or  rather  entirely  an- 

nihilatc,  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

1656.^  At  length,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  al- 
derman Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  inveft- 
ing  the  "protcftor  with  the  dignity  of  King.  Thi^ 
'  motion,  at  firft,  excited  great  diforder,  and  divided 
the  whole  houfe  into  parties.  The  chief  oppofition 
came  from  the  ufual  adherents  of  the  proteftor,  the 
major-generals,  and  fuch  officers  as  depended  on 
them.  Lambert,  a  man  of  deep  intrigue,  and  of 
great  intereft  in  the  army,  had  long  entertained  the 
ambition  of  fucceeding  Cromwel  in  the  proteftor- 
Ihip ;  and  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  monarchy  were 
reftored,  hereditary  i-ight  would  alfo  be  eftablifhed, 
and  the  crown  be  tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  the 
prince  firft  elefted.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  con- 
fcience ;  and  roufing  all  thofe  civil  and  religious 
jealoufics  againft  kingly  government,  which  had 
been  fo  ipduftrioufly  encouraged  among  the  fbldiers, 
and  which  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  (b  many  vio- 
lences, he  raifed  a  numerous,  and  ftill  more  for- 
midable, party  againft  the  motion. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  fupported  by 
every  one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
protcftor,  and  who  hoped,  by  fo  acceptable  a  mea- 
fure,  to  pay  court  to  the  prevailing  authority.  Many 
perfons  alio,  attached  to  their  country,  defpaxred  of 
ever  being  able  to  fubvert  the  prefent  illegal  eftablifli- 
ment ;  and  were  defirous,  by  fixing  it  on  ancient 
foundations,  to  induce  the  proteftor,  from  views  of 
his  own  fafety,  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.     Even  the  royalifts 
imprudently  joined   in  the  meafure  ;    and  hoped 
that,  when  the  queftion  regarded  only  perfons,  not 
forms  of  government,  no  one  would  any  longer  ba- 
lance between  the  ancient  royal  family  and  an  igno- 
'fi57-      blc  ufurpcr,  who,  by  blood,  treafon,  and  perfidy, 
ferld^o^     ^^^  made  his  way  to  the  throne.     The  bill  was 
Cromwci.  voted  by  a  confiderablc  majority  5  and  a  committee  , 
7  was 
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was  appointed  to  reafon  \vith  the  proteftor,  and  to  Chap. 
overcome  thofc  fcruples  which  he  pretended  againft  ^  _*  j 
accepting  fo  liberal  an  offer.  1657. 

The   conference  lafted  for  feveral  days.      The  9thAprii« 
committee  urged,  that  all  the  ftatutes  and  cuftoms 
of  England  were  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  re- 
gal authority,  and  could  not,  without  extreme  vio- 
lence, be  adjufted  to  any  other  form  of  government : 
That  a  protestor,  except  during  the  minority  of  a 
king,  was  a  name  ytterly  unknown  to  the  lawsi 
and  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  limits 
of  his  authority :  That  if  it  were  attempted  to  define 
every  part  of  his  jurifdidlion,  many  years,  if  not 
ages,   would  be  required  for  the  execution  of  fo 
complicated   a  work  j  if  the  whole  power  of  the 
king  were  at  once  transferred  to^him,  the  queftion 
was  plainly  about  a  name,  and  the  preference  was  in- 
difputably  due  to  the  ancient  title  :  That  the  Englift 
conftitution  was  more  anxious  concerning  the  form 
of  government  than  concerning  the  birthright  of  the 
firft  magiftrate,  and  had  provided,  by  an  expreft 
law  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who  aft 
in  defence  of  the  king  in  being,  by  whatever  means 
he  might  have  acquired  poflfeffion  :  That  it  was  ex- 
tremely the  intereft  of  all  his  highnefs's  friends  to 
feek  the  (helter  of  this  ftatuce  5  and  even  the  people 
in  general  were  defirous  of  fuch  a  fettlement,  and  in 
all  juries  were  with  great  difficulty  induced  to  give 
their  verdift  in  favour  of  a  proteftor:  That  the 
great  fource  of  all  the  late  commotions  had  been 
the  jealoufy  of  liberty;  and  that  a  republic,  together 
with  a  proteclor,  had  been  eftabliflied,  in  order  to 
provide  farther  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
ftitution J  but  that  by  experience  the  remedy  had 
been  found  infufficient,  even  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious; fince   every  undeterminate  power,   fuch  as 
that  of  a  protestor,  muft  be  arbitrary  j  and  the  more 
arbitrary,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  in- 
clination of  the  people. 

The. 
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c  H  /v  p.  The  difficulty  confiftcd  not  in  pcrfuading  Crom- 
xJ^'^j^  wcl.  He  was  fufficiendy  convinced  of  the  fblidity 
i6^7.  of  diefe  reafons  ;  and  his  inclination^  as  well  as 
judgment,  was  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  committee. 
But  how  to  bring  over  the  foldiers  to  the  fame  way 
of  thinking,  was  the  queftion.  The  office  of  king 
had  been  painted  to  them  in  fuch  horrible  colours, 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reconciling  them  fud- 
denly  to  it,  even  though  beftowed  upon  their  ge- 
neral, to  whom  they  were  fo  much  devoted.  A 
contradiftion,  open  and  direft,  to  all  paft  profeflions, 
would  make  them  pafs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  for  the  mod  fhamelefs  hypocrites,  inlifted, 
by  no  other  than  mercenary  motives,  in  the  caufc 
of  the  moft  perfidious  traitor.  Principles,  fuch  as 
they  were,  had  been  encouraged  in  them  by  every 
confideration,  human  and  divine;  and  though  it 
was'eafy,  where  intereft  concurred,  to  deceive  them 
by  the  thinneft  difguifes,  it  might  be  found  danger- 
ous at  once  to  pull  off  the  mafque,  and  to  fliew  them 
in  a  full  light  the  whole  crime  and  deformity  of  their 
conduft.  Sufpended  between  thefe  fears  and  his  owa 
moft  ardent  defires,  Cromwel  protrafted  the  time, 
and  feem^d  ftill  to  oppofe  the  reafonings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  ht>pes  that  by  artifice  he  might  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  refraftory  minds  of  the  foldiers  to 
his  new  dignity. 

While  thb-proteAor  argued  fo  much  in  contra- 
didtioh  both  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  his  elocution,  always  confufcd,  em- 
barrafled,  and  unintelligible,  Ibould  be  involved  in 
^  tenfold  darknefs,   and  difcover  no  glimmering  of 

common  fenfe  or  reafon.  An  exa<5t  account  of  this 
conference  remains,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
curiofity.  The  members  of  the  committee,  in  their 
reafonings,  difcover  judgment,  knowledge,  elocu- 
tion :  Lord  Broghil,  in  particular,  exerts  himfclf 
on  this  memorable  dccafion.  But  what  a  contrail,' 
when  we  pais  to  the  protcdkor's  replies  I  After  fo 

finguUr 
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lingular  a  manner  does  Nature  diftributc  her  talents>  ^  ^^  ^* 
that,  in  a  nation  abounding  with  fenfe  and  learning,  \_  ,^_' 
a  man  who,  by  fuperior  perfonal  merit  alone,  had     1657 
made  his  way  to  fupreme  dignity,   and  had  even 
obliged  the  parliament  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the 
crown,  was  yet  incapable  of  exprcfling  himfelf  on  this 
occafion,  but  in  a  manner  which  a  peafant  of  the 
moft  ordinary  capacity  would  juftly  be  afhamcd  of*". 
The  oppofition  which  Cromwel  dreaded,    was 
not  that  which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adhe- 
rents, whom  he  now  regarded  as  capital  enemies, 
and  whom  he  was  refolved,  on  the  firft  occafion,  to 
deprive  of  all  power  and  authority :  It  was  that 

^  We  (hall  produce  any  paflaee  at  random  s  For  his  difcourie  is  all 
of  a  piece.     <<  I  confef*,  for  it  oehoves  me  to  deal  pl'unly  with  you,  ' 
**  I  muft  confefs,  I  would  fay,  I  hope,  I  may  be  underftood  in  this, 
**  for  indeed  I  muft  be  tender  what  I  fay  to  fuch  an  audience  as  this  $ 
"  I  fay,  I  ^ouid  be  underftopd,  that  in  this  argument  I  do  not  make 
*<  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  parliament,  which 
"  mall  have  their  defires.     I  know  there  is  no  comparifon,  nor  can 
'*  it  be  urged  upon  me,  that  my  words  have  the  leaft  colour  that  way, 
*'  becaufe  the  parliament  feems  to  give  liberty  to  me  to  fay  any  thing 
"  to  you  j  as  that,  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble  reafons  and  judg- 
**  ment  and  opinion  to  them  ;  and  if  I  think  they  are  fuch,  and  will 
**  be  fuch  to  them,  and  are  faithful  fervants,  and  will  be  fo  to  the 
«*  ftipreme  authority,  and  the  leglflative  whcrefoever  it  is  :  If,  I  fay, 
'«  I^ihould  not  tell  you,  knowing  their  minds  to  be  fo,  I  fliould  not 
"  be  faithful.  If  I  mould  not  tell  you  fo,  to  the  end  you  may  report 
*^  it  to  the  parliament :  I  (hall  fay  fometfiing  for  myfelf,  for  my  own 
V  mind,  I  do  profefs  it^  I  am  not  a  man  fcrupulous  about  words  or 
*'  names  of  fuch  things  I  have  not :  But  as  I  have  the  word  of  God, 
*'  add  I  hope  I  ihall  ever  have  it,  for  the  rule  of  my  confcience,  for 
'«  ray  informations  5  fo  truly  men  that  have  been  led  in  dark  paths, 
**  through  the  providence  and  difpenfation  of  God  ;  why  furely  It  is 
«  not  to  be  obje^ed  to  a  man ;  for  who  can  love  to  walk  in  the  dark  f 
<'  But  providence  does  Co  difpofe.     And  though  a  man  may  impute 
<*  his  own  folly  and  blindnefs  to  providence  fmfully,  yet  it  mult  be 
**  at  my  peril ;  the  cafe  may  be  that  it  is  the  providence  of  God  that 
*'  doth  lead  men  in  darknefs ; '  I  muft  need  fay,  that  I  have  had  a 
«  great  deal  of  cx|)crience  of  providence,  and  though  it  is  no  rule 
«  without  or  againft  the  word,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  expofitor  of  the 
*'  word   in  many  cafes.'*    Conference  at  IVbinbatL    The  gieat  defe£^  m 
Oliver''s  (peeches  confifts  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  want 
of  ideas.  Xhe  fagacity  of  his  a6lions,  and  the  abfurdity  of  his  difcour fe, 
form  the  moft  prodigious  contraft  that  ever  was  known.     The  collec- 
tion of  all  his  fpeeches,  letters,  feimons  (for  he  alfo  wrote  f  rnons), 
would   make  a  great  curiofityi  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  inignr 
juftly  paTs  for  ene  of  the  moft  nonfeniical  books  In  the  world. 

Vox..  VII. .  T  which 
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CHAP,  which  he  met  with  in  his  own  family,  and  from  mert^ 
i^^^\j  who,  by  intcreft  as  well  as  inclination,  were  the 
;i6j7.  moft  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had  married  his 
daughter  :  De(borow  his  filler  i  Yet  thefe  men, 
aftuated  by  principle  alone,  could  by  no  perfua- 
fion,  artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  confcnc 
that  their  friend  and  patron  fliould  be  invefted  with 
regal  dignity.  They  told  him,  that  if  he  accepted 
of  the  crown,  they  would  inftandy  throw  up  their 
commiffions,  and  never  afterwards  fliould  have  ic 
in  their  power  jto  ferve  him  K  Colonel  Pride  pro- 
cured a  petition  againft  the  office  of  kingr  figncd  by 
a  majority  of  the  officers,  who  were  in  London  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Several  perfons,  it  is  faid, 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  murder  the 
proteftor  within  a  few  hours  after  he  (hould  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  parliament.  Some  fudden 
mutiny  in  the  army  was  juftly  dreaded.  And  upon 
the  whole,  Cromwel,  after  the  agony  and  perplexity 
fierejeas  of  long  doubt,  was  at  lafl:  obliged  to  refufe  that 
*^-  crown,  which  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  nation,  in 

the  mbft  folemn  manner,  had  tendered  to  him. 
Moft  hiftorians  are  inclined  to  blame  his  choice ; 
but  he  mufl  be  allowed  the  beft  judge  qf  his  own 
fituation.  And  in  fuch  complicated  fubjefts,  the 
alteration  of  a  very  minute  circumftance,  unknown 
to  the  fpeftator,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  caft  the 
balance,  and  render  a  determination,  which,  in  itfelf, 
may  be  uneligible,  very  prudent,  or  even  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  the  aftor. 

A  DREAM  or  prophecy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions, 
which  he  affirms  (and  he  muft  have  known  the 
truth),  was  univerfally  talked  of  almoft  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel 
was  fo  confiderable  a  perfbn  as  to  beftow  upon  ic 
any  degree  of  probability.  In  this  prophecy  it  was 
foretold,  that  Cromwel  fliould  be  the  greatcft  man 
in  England^  and  would  nearly,  but  never  would 

*  Thurloc,  vol.  vi.  p.  a6i. 
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fblly,  mount  the  throne.     Such  a  prepofleffion  pro-  c  fit  A  P. 
babJy  arofe  from  the  heated  imagination  either  of .  ^^\'  ^ 
himfelf  or  of  his  followers;  and  as  it  might  be  one     16^7, 
caufe  of  the  great  progrefs  which  he  h^  already  made, 
at  is  not  an  unlikely  reafon  which  may  be  atlTigned 
for  his  refufing  at  this  time  any  farther  elevation. 

The  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  re-^ 
jefted  by  Cromwel,  found  themfelvcs  obliged  to 
retain  the  name  of  a  commonwesrtth  and  protec- 
tor;  and  as  the  government  Was  hitherto  a  mani- 
fcft  ufurpation,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fanftify 
it  by  a'  feeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  re- 
preventatives.  Inftead  of  the  inftrument  of  goijern^ 
fuenty  which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers 
alone,  bumble  petUicn  and  advice  was  framed,  and  Humblt 
offered  to  the  proteftor  by  the  parliament.  This  ^rM^** 
was  reprefented  as  the  great  bafis  of  the  republican 
eftablilhment,  regulating  and  limiting  the  powers  of 
each  member  of  the  conftitutipn,  and  fecuring  the 
liberty  of  the  people  to  the  nrioft  remote  pofterity* 
By  this  deed  the  authority  of  proteftor  was  in.fomc 
particulars  enlarged :  In  others,  it  was  confiderably 
diminiflied.  He  had  the  power  of  nominating  his 
fuccefforj  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  affigned  him, 
a  million  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of 
civil  government ;  and  he  had  authority  to  name 
another  houfe,  who  Ihould  enjoy  their  feats  during 
life,  and  exercife  fome  funftions  of  the  former  houfe 
of  peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power  afTumed  in 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  of  framing  laws  with 
the  confent  of  his  council  j  and  he  agreed,  that 
no  members  of  either  houfe  fhould  be  excluded 
but  by  the  confcnt  of  that  houfe  of  which  they 
Were  members.  The  other  articles  were  in  the 
main  the  fame  as  in  the  inftrument  of  government. 
The  inftrument  of  government  Cromwel  had 
formerly  extolled  as  the  moft  perfedl  work  of  hu- 
man invention :  He  now  reprelcnted  it  as  a  rotten 
X  2  plank. 
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CHAP,  plank,  upon  which  no  man  could  truft  himfelf  with- 
v/"^^'  '  ^"^  finking.  Even  the  humble  petition  and  advice, 
1657.  which  he  extolled  in  its  turn,  appeared  folame  and 
imperfeft,  that  it  was  found  requifite,  this  very 
ferfion,  to  n\cnd  it  by  a  fupplement  j  and  after  all,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  crude  and  undigefted  model 
of  government.  It  was,  however,  accepted  for  the 
voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people  in  the  three 
united  nations;  and  Cromwel,  as  if  his  power  had 
juft  commenced  from  this  popular  con  lent,  was 
anew  inaugurated  in  Weftminller  Hall,  after  the 
moft  folemn  and  moft  pompous  manner. 
junca6.T  The  parliament  having  adjourned  itfelf,  thepro- 
teftor  deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commiffions; 
but  ftill  allowed  him  a  confiderable  penfion  of  2000 
pounds  a.  year,  as  a  bribe  for  his  future  peaceable 
deportment.  Lambert's  authority  in  the  army,  to 
the  furprife  of  .every  body,  was  found  immediately 
to  expire  with  the  lofs  of  his  commifiion.  Packer 
and  fomc  other  officers,  whom  Cromwel  fufpe&cd, 
were  alfo  difplaced. 

Richard,  elded  fon  of  the  proteftor,  was  brought 
to  court,  introduced  into  public  bufinefs,  and 
thenceforth  regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the 
prote£torfhip ;  though  Cromwel  fometimes  era- 
ployed  the  grofs  artifice  of  flattering  others  with 
hopes  of  the  fucceffion.  Richard  was  a  pcribn  pof- 
fcffed  of  the  moft  peaceable,  inofFcnfive,  unambi- 
tious charafter;  and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly 
in  the  country  on  a  fmall  eftate  which  his  wife  had 
brought  him.  All  the  aftivity  which  he  difcovered, 
and  which  never'was  great,  was  however  exerted  to 
beneficent  purpofes :  At  the  time  of  the  king's 
trial,  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  before  his  father, 
and  had  conjured  him,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
humanity,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that  monarch.  Crom- 
wel had  two  d.:  lighters  unmarried:  One  of  them  he 
now  gave  in  nrarriage  to  the  grandfon  and  heir  of 
his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwic,  with  whom  he 
2  had, 
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had,  in  every  fortune,  preferved  an  uninterrupted  in- 
timacy and  goodcorrefpondencc.  The  other  he  mar-  ^    _ 
•ricd  to  the  vifcount  Fauconberg,  pf  a  family  formerly     1657. 
devoted  to  the  royal  party.     He  was  ambitious  of  ^ 

forming  connexions  with  the  nobility ;  and  it  was 
one  chief  motive  for  his  defiring  the  title  of  king,  that 
he  might  replace  every  thing  in  its  natural  order, 
and  reflx)re  to  the  ancient  families,  the  truft  and 
honour  of  which  he  now  found  himfelf  obliged,  for 
his  own  fafety,  to  deprive  them. 

The  parliament  was  again  aflembled;  confiding,     16$%. 
as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  ****  J*"» 
commons  and  the  other  houfe.     Cromwel,  during 
the  interval,  had  fent  writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers,  - 
which  confifted  of  fixty  menibers.      They  were 
compofcd  of  five  or  fix  ancient  peers,  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  diftinftion,  and  of  forhe 
officers  who  had  rifen  from  the  meaneft  ftations. 
None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though  fum- 
moned  by  writ,  would  deign  to  accept  of  a  feat, 
which  they  muft  Ihare  with  fuch  companions  as 
were  afligned  them.     The  proteftor  endeavoured 
at  firft  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  legal  ma- 
giftrate.   .  He  placed  no  guard  at  the  door  of  either 
houfe ;  But  foon  found  how  incompatible  liberty  is 
with  military  ufurpations.     By  bringing  fo  great  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  adherents  into  the  other 
houfe,  he  had  loft  the  majority  among  the  national 
reprefentatives.     In  confequence  of  a  claufe  in  the 
humble  petition  and  advice,  the  commons  afllimed 
a  power  of  re-admitting  thofe  members  whom  the 
council  had  formerly  excluded.     Sir  Arthur  Hazel* 
rig  and  fome  others,  whom  Cromwel  had  created 
lords,  rather  chofe  to  take  their  feat  with  the  com- 
mons.    An  inconteftable   majority   now  declared 
themfelves  againft  the  proteftor^  and  they  refufed 
to  acknowledge  the  jurifdidion  of  that  other  houfe 
which  he  had  eftabliflied.     Even  the  validity  of  the 
humble  petition  and   advice  was  queflioned;    as 

T  3  being 
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CHAP-  being  voted  by  a  parliament  which  lay  under  force, 
^^^  and  which  was  deprived,  by  military  violence,  of  a 
i^}«r^  confidcrable  number  of  its  members.  The  pro- 
tedor,  dreading  conribinations  between  the  parlia- 
ment ^nd  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  relblved  to 
allow  no  leifure  for  forming  any  confpiracy  againft 
him ;  and,  with  expreflions  of  great  difpleafure,  he 

4th  Feb.  diflblved  the  parliament.  When  urged  by  Fleet- 
wood and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to  precipitate 
himfelf  into  this  rafti  meafure,  he  fwore,  by  the 
living  God,  that  they  fhould  not  lit  a  moment 
longer. 

These  diftraftions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take 
off  the  protedor's  attention  from  foreign  affairs; 
and  in  all  his  meafures  he  proceeded  with  the  fame 
vigour  and  enrerprife,  as  if  fecure  of  the  duty  and 
attachment  of  the  three  kingdoms.  His  alliance 
with  Sweden  he  ftill  fupported ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  aflift  that  crown  in  its  fuccefsful  enterprifes,  for 
reducing  all  its  neighbours  to  fubjeflion,  and  ren- 
dering itfelf  abfolute  matter  of  the  Baltic.  As  foon 
as  Spain  declared  war  agalnft  him,  he  concluded  a 
peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  and  united  him- 
felf in  all  his  counfcls  with  tnat  potent  and  ambi- 
tious kingdom.  Spain,  having  long  courted  in 
vain  the  friendfhip  of  the  fuccefsful  ufurper,  was 
reduced  at  laft  to  apply  tp  the  unfortunate  prince. 
•  Charles  formed  a  league  with  Philip,  removed  his 
fmall  court  to  Bruges  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
raifed  four  regiments  of  his  own  fubjefts,  whom  he 
employed  in  the  Spapifh  fervice.  The  duke  of 
York,  who  had,  with  applaufe,  ferved  fome  cam- 
paigns in  the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited 
tlie  particular  efteem  of  marfh^l  Turenne,  now  joined 
his  brother,  and  continued  to  feek  military  experi- 
ence under  don  John  of  Auftria,  and  the  prince  of 
Condc. 

The  fcheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the 
proteftor,  was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  fuitable 

to 
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to  that  magnanimity  and  enterprife,  with  which  he  CHAP, 
was  fo  fignally  endowed.     He  was  particularly  de-  ^J[^^l*. 
firous  of  conqucft  and  dominion  on  the  continent^;      ,65s. 
and  he  fent  over  into  Flanders  fix  thoufand  men 
under  Reynolds,  who  joined  the  French  army  com- 
manded by  Turenne.     In   the  former  campaign, 
Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh.     Early  this  campaign,  fiege  was  laid  to 
Dunkirk  i  and  when  the  Spanifh  army  advanced  to 
relieve  it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land marched  out  of  their. trenches,  and  fought  the 
batde  of  the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  were  to- 
tally defeated*.     The  valour  of  the  Englilh  was 
much  remarked  on  this  occafion.     Dunkirk,  being  Dunkirk 
loon  after  furrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered  taken, 
to  Croniwel.     He  committed  the  government  of 
that  important  place  to  Lockhart,  a  Scotchman  of 
abilities,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and  was  his 
ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquifition  was  regarded  by  the  pcoteftor 
as  the  nieans  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantages. 

k  He  afpired  to  get  poflefHon  of  Elfinorc  and  the  paflage  of  the 
Sound.  See  Worliti  Mifiokt  in  Oliver  Crom^tvtL  He  alfo  endeavoured 
to  get  pofleiHon  of  Bremen.     Thurloe»  vol.  vi.  p.  478. 

'  It  was  remarked  by  the  faints  0^  that  time,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  en  a  day  which  was  held  for  a  faft  in  London,  fo  that  as 
, Fleetwood  faid  (Thurloe,  vol.  vii,  p.  159.),  while  we  were  praying, 
they  were  fighting,  and  the  Lord  hatli  given  a  fignal  anfwer.  The 
Lord  has  not  only  owned  us  in  our  work  there,  but  in  our  waiting 
upon  him  in  a  way  of  prayer,  which  is  indeed  our  old  experienced 
approved  way  in  all  freights  and  difficult  let.  Cromwel's  Letter  to 
Blake  and  Montague,  his  brave  admirals,  is  remarkable  for  the  fame 
fpirit.  Thurloc,  vol.  iv.  p.  744,  You  have,  fays  he,  as  I  verily 
believe  and  am  perfuaded,  a  plentiful  ftock  of  prayers  going  for  you 
daily,  fent  up  by  the  fobereit  and  moft  approved  minifters  and  Chrif- 
tians  in  this  nation,  and,  notwithftanding  fome  difcouragements, 
very  much  wreftliog  of  faith  for  you,  which  ai-e  to  us,  and  I  truft 
will  be  to  you,  matter  of  great  encouragement.  But  notwith (landing 
all  this,  it  will  be  good  for  you  and  us  to  deliver  up  ourfelves  and 
all  our  affairs  to  the  difpofition  of  our  all-wife  Father,  who  not  only 
out  of  prerogative,  but  bccaufe  of  his  goodnefs,  wifiiom,  and  truths 
ought  to  be  refigned  unto  by  his  creatures,  efpecially  thofe  who  are 
ctuldren  gf  his  begetting  through  the  fpirit,  &c« 

T  4  He 
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CHAP.  He  was    refolved   to    concert  meafures   with  the 
^r^_\  V  F^^^^'^  court  for  the  final  conqueft  and  partition  of 
1658.      the  Low  Countries",     Had  he  lived  much  longer, 
and  maintained  his  authority  in  England^  fo  chime* 
rical,  or  rather  fo  dangerous,  a  project  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  carried  into  execution.     And  this 
firft  and  principal  ftep  towards  more  extenfive  con- 
queft, which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has 
never  yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure,  fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  ac- 
complifhed  by  the  enterprifing,  though  unikilfiilj 
politics  of  Cromwel. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  great  demonftrations 
of  mutual  friendfhip  and  regard  paffcd  between  the 
French  king  afid  the  proteftor.  Lord  Fauconberg^ 
Cromwel's  fon-in-law,  was  difpatched  to  Louis, 
then  in  the  camp  before  Dunkirk;  and  was  received 
with  the  regard  ufually  paid  to  foreign  princes  by 
the  French  court ".  Mazarine  fent  to  London  his 
nephew  Mancini,  along  with  the  duke  of  Crequi  j 
and  exprefled  his  regret,  that  his  urgent  affairs 
Ihould  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had 
long  wifhed  for,  of  paying,  in  perfon,  his  relpcft^ 
to  the  greateft  man  in  the  world  °. 

The  proteftor  reaped  little  fatisfaftion  from  the 
^  fuccefs  of  his  arms  abrpad :  The  fituation  in  which 
he  ftood  at  home,  kept  hinfi  in  perpetual  uneafuicfi 
and  inquietude.  His  adminiftration,  fo  expenfivc 
both  by  military  enjterprifes  and  fecret  intelligence, 
had  exhaufted  his^revenue,  and  involved  him  in  a 
confiderable  debt.  The  royalifts,  he  heard,  had 
renewed  their  confpiracies  for  a  general  infurredion; 
and  Ormond  was  fecretly  come  over  with  a  view  oi 

>n  Thurloc,  vol.  i.  p.  76*.  "  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  151.  fi^* 

•  In   reality  the  cardinal  had  not  entcrtoincd  fo  high  an  kita  of 
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conceiting  mcafurcs  for  the  execution  of  this  pro-  ^  ^^  ^* 
jeft.    Lord  Fairfax,  fir  William  Waller,  and  many  ^_^_'^ 
'  heads  of  tlie  pre(by tcrians,  had  fccretly  entered  into     i6^« 
the  engagement;    Even  the  army  was  infeded  with 
the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent  j  and  fomc  fudden 
and  dangerous  eruption  was  every  moment  to  be 
dreaded  from  it*     No  hopes  remained,  after  his 
violent  breach  with  the  laft  parliament,    that 
fhould  ever  be  able  to  cftablifh,   with  general  con- 
fent,  a  legal  fettlemcnt,  or  temper  the  military  with 
any  mixture  of  civil  authority.     All  his  arts  and     ^ 
policy  were  exhauftedi    and  having  fo.  often,  by     | 
fraud  and  falfe  pretences,  deceived  every  party,  and 
almoft  every  individuaJ,  he  could  no  longer  hope,     , 
by  repeating  the  fame  profefiions,   to  meet  with     ' 
equal  confidence  and  regard. 

However  zqalous  die  royalifts,  their  confpiracy 
took  not  effeft:  Willis  difcovered  the  whole. to  the 
proteftor.     Ormond  was  obliged  to   fly,    and  he 
deemed  himfelf  fortunate  to  have  efcaped  fo  vigi- 
lant an  adminiftration.    Great  numbers  were  thrown 
into  prifon.      A  high    court  of  juftice  was  anew: 
erefted  for  the  trial  of  thofc  criminals  whofc  guilt 
was  moft  apparent.     Nbtwithftanding  the  recog- 
nition of  his  aiKhority  by  the  la(t  parliament,  thei 
protcftor  CQuld  not  as  yet  truft  to  an  unbiaffcdjury.l 
Sir  Henry  Slingfby,    and  Dr,   Huet,  weite  con- 
demned and  beheaded.     Mordaunt,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborow,  narrowly  efcaped.     The  num- . 
bers  for  his  condemnation  and   his  acquittal  were  1 
equal ;  and  juft  as  the  fentence  was  pronounced  in  1 
his  favour,  colonel  Pride,  who  was  refolved  to  con- 
demn him,  came  into  court.     Aftiton,  Storey,  and 
Beftley,  were  hanged  in  different  flxeets  of  the  city. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Millenarians  in  the  army   . 
ftruck  Cromwel  with  ftill  greater  apprehenfions. 
Harrifon  and  the  other  difcarded  officers  of  that 
party  could  not  remain  sif,  reft.    Stimulated  cquaQy 
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CHAP,  hy  revenge,  by  ambition,  and  by  confcience,  they 
^^^!^'_j  ftili  harboured  in  their  b/eaft  foine  del'peratc  prOieft; 
x6^8.  and  there  wanted  not  officers  in  the -army  who,  ifrorn 
like  motives,  were  difpofed  to  fecond  all  their  un- 
dertakings. The  levellers  ^nd  agitators  had  been 
encouraged  by  Cromwcl  to  interpofe  with  their  ad- 
vice in  all  political  deliberations ;  and  he  had  even 
pretended  to  honour  many  of  them  with  his  inti-. 
iiiatc  friendihip,  while  he  conduded  his  daring  cn- 
terprifcs  againft  tlie  king  and  the  parliament.  It  was 
a  ufual  praftice  with  him,  in  order  to  familiarize 
himfelf  the  more  with  the  agitators,  who  were  com- 
monly corperdis  or  lerjeants,  to  take  diem  to  bed 
with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and  exhortations, 
to  difcufs  together  their  projefts  and  principles,  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious.  Having  aflumed  the 
dignity  of  proteftor,  he  excluded  them  from  all  his 
councils,  and  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
indulge  them  any  farther  in  their  wonted  familiari- 
ties. Among  thofe  who  were  enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment was  Sexby  5  an  adive  agitator,  who  now  em- 
ployed againft  him  all  that  reftlefs  induftry  -which 
had  formerly  been  exerted  in  his  favour.  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence  with 
Spain ;  and  Cron^wel,  who  knew  the  diftempers  of 
the  army,  was  juftly  afraid  of  fome  mutiny,  to 
which  a  day,  an  hour,  an  inftant,  might  provide 
leaders. 

Of  aflaffinitions  likewife  he  was  apprehenfivc, 
from  the  zealous  fpirit  which  adluated  the  foldiers, 
Sindercome  had  undertaken  to  murder  himj  and, 
by  the  moft  unaccountable  accidents,  had  often 
been  prevented  from  executing  his  bloody  purpofc 
His  defign  was  difcovered ;  but  the  prote<Stor  could 
never  find  the  bottom  of  the  enterprife,  nor  deted 
:iny  of  his  accomplices*  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  j 
and  notwithftanding  the  general  odium  attending 

that  crinae^  notwithftaxiding  the  clear  and  fuU  proof 
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of  his  guilt,  fo  little  conviftion  prevailed  of  the  ^Jf,^^* 
proteftor's  right  to  the  fupreme  goyernment,  it  was  ^     _^^ 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  ^  that  this  confpirator  was      ,^5$. 
condemned.     When  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
his  execution,  he  was  found  dead ;  from  poifon,  as 
is  fuppofed,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taken. 

The  proteftor  might  better  have  fupported  thofe 
fears  and  apprehcnfions  which  the  public  diftcmpers 
occafioned,  had  he  enjoyed  any  domeftic  fatisfac- 
tion,  or  poffeffed.  any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, in  whofe  bofom  he  could  fafely  have  unloaded 
his  anxious  and  corroding  cares.     But  Fleetwood, 
his  fon-in-law,  aftuared  by  the  wildeft  zeal,  began 
to  cftrange  himfelf  from  him  3  and  was  enraged  to 
difcover  that  Cromwel,  in  all  his  enterprifes,  had 
entertained  views  of  promoting  his  own  grandeur, 
more  than  of  encouraging  piety  and  religion,    of    ; 
which  he  made  fuch  fervent  profeffions.     His  eldeft    I 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  re-    1 
publican  principles  fo  vehement,  that  (he  could  not    \ 
with  patience  behold  power  lodged  in  a  fingle  per-    j 
fon,    even  in    her   indulgent    father.      His  orhfcr    / 
daughters  were  no  lefs  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the   ! 
royal  caufe,    and  regretted  the  violences  and  ini-  . 
quities  into  which,  they  thought,  their  family  had 
fo  unhappily   been   tranfported.     Above   all,    the 
fickncfs  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  'his  peculiar  favourite,  a 
lady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues  and  amiable 
accomplifhments,  deprefltrd  his  anxious  mind,  and 
poifoned  all  his  enjoyments.     She  had  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  Dr.  Huet,  lately  executed;  and 
being  refufed  his  pardon,   the   melancholy  of  her 
temper,    increafed  by  her  diftempered  body,   had  \ 
prompted  her  to  lament  to  her  father  all  his  fan-   \ 
guinary  meafures,  and  urge  him  to  compundtion    1 
for  thofe  heinous  crimes  into  which  his  fatal  ambi-    ' 
(ion  had  betrayed  him.     Her  death,  which  followed 

P  Thurloe,  voir  vi,  p.  53» 
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CHAP,  foon  after,  gave  new  edge  to  every  word  wbich  (he 

yj"^^'^  had  uttered. 
j65«.    /     All  compofure  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled 
/from  the   proteftor:    He    felt  that  the  grandeur 
/  which  he  had  attained  with  fo  much  guilt  and  cou^ 
!  rage,  could  not  enfure  him  that  tranquillity  which 
it  belongs  to  virtue  alohe,  and  moderation,  fully  to 
.    afcertain.     Overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  public 
affairs,  dreading  perpetually  fome  fatal  accident  in 
his  dillempered  government,  feeing  nothing  around 
him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged ,  enemies, 
poflfeffing  the  confidence  of  no  party,    refting  his 
title  on  no  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  found 
his  power  to  depend  on  fo  delicate  a  poilc  of  fac- 
tions and  interefls,  as  the  fmalleft  event  was  able, 
without  any  preparation,  in  a  moment  to  overturn. 
Death  too,  which,  witTi  fuch  lignal  intrepidity  he 
had  braved  in  the  field,  being  inceffantly  threatened 
by  the  poinards  of  fanatical  or  interefted  aflai&ns, 
was  ever  ptefent  to  his  terrified  apprehenfion,  and 
haunted  him  in  every  fcene  of  bufinefs  or  repofe. 
Each  adion  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under 
which  he  laboured.     The  afpcfl:  of  fb^ngcrs  was 
uneafy  to  him :  With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he 
furveyed  every  face  to  which  he  was  not  daily  ac- 
cuftomed.     He  never  moved  a  flcp  without  ftrong 
-  guards  attending  him :  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,    and  farther   fccured  himfelf  by  ofienfive 
weapons,  a  fword,  falchion,  and  pift^ols,  which  he 
always  carried  about  him.     He  returned  from  no 
place  by  the  diredt  road,  or  by  the  lame  way  which 
he  went.     Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry 
and  precipitation.      Seldom  he  flcpt  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber :  And  he  never 
let  it  be  known  beforehand  what  chamber  he  in- 
tended to  choofe,    nor  entrufted  himfelf  in  any 
which  was  not  provided  with  back  doors,  at  which 
centinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified  him, 
while  he  refie£ted  on  his  numerous,  unknown,  and 
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im{Jacabte  enemies:  Solitude  aftonifhcd  him,  ^7^?^^^* 
withdrawing  that  protedion  which  he  found  fo  .ne-  m 

ccffary  for  his  fecurity.  165S. 

His  body  alfo,  from  the  contagion  of  his  anxious  sickncftof 
n)ind,  began  to  be  affefted  j  and  his  health  feemed  the  protcc* 
fcnfibly  to  decline.  He  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever,  **^'' 
which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague.     For  the  fpacc 
of  a  week,  no  dangerous  fymptoms  appeared ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad.     At  length  the  fever  increafcd,    and  he 
himfelf  began  to  entertain  fome  thoughts  of  death, 
and  to  cail  his  eye  towards  that  future  exiilence, 
whofe  idea  had  once  been  intimately  prefent  to  him  5 
though  fince,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs,  and  in  the 
fhockofwars  and  fadions,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  - 
confiderably  obliterated.     He  alked  Goodwin,  one 
of  his  preachers,  if  the  do£trine  were  true,  that  the 
ded  could  never  fell  or  fuffer  a  final  reprobation. 
"  Nothing  more  certain,"    replied   the  preacher. 
"  Then  am  I  fafe,"  faid  the  proteftor :  "  For  I 
"  am  fure  that  once  I  was  in  a  ftate  of  grace." 

His  phyficians  were  fenfible  of  the  perilous  con- 
dition to  which  his  diftemper  had  reduced  him : 
But  his  chaplains,  by  their  prayers,  vifions,  and  re- 
velations, fo  buoyed  up  his  hopes,  that  he  began 
to  believe  his  life  out  of  all  danger.     A  favourable 
anfwer,  it  was  pretended,    had  been  returned   by 
heaven  to  the  petitions  of  all  the  godly  j  and  hi 
relied  on  their  affeverations  rnuch  more  than   on 
the  opinion   of  the  moft   experienced  phyficians. 
"  I  tell  you,"  he  cried  with  confidence  to  the  latter, 
"  I  tell  you,  I  fhall  not  die  of  this  diftemper :  I  am 
"  well  af&red  of  my  recovery.     It  is  promifed.by 
"  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my  fupplications,  but  to  * 
**  thofe  of  men  who  hold  a  ftrifter  commerce  and 
"  ife>rc  intimate  correfpondence  with  him.      Ye  . 
*'  may  have  (kill  in  your  profeffion  ;  but  nature  can 
^^  do  more  than  all  the  phyficians  in  the  world,  and 
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CHAP.  «  God  is  far  above  nature ^'^^  Nay,  to  fuc/i  a  d€» 
i_  ^^  gree  of  madnels  did  their  cnthufiaftic  allurances 
1658.  mount,  that,  upon  a  faft  day,  which  was  obfervcd 
pn  his  account  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Whitehall,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray  for  his  health, 
as  give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which 
they  had  rc(5eived  of  his  recovery.  He  himfelf  was 
overheard  offering  up  his  addr^fles  to  ,heaven  ;  and 
fo  far  had  the  illufions  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over 
the  plaineft  diclates  of  natural  morality,  that  he  af- 
fumed  more  the  charafter  of  a  mediator,  in  inter- 
ceding for  his  people,  than  that  of  a  criminal,  whoie 
atrocious  violation  of  focial  duty  had,  from  every 
tribunal,  human  and  divine,  merited  the  fcvcreft 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a 
more  fatal  afpeft  j  and  the  phyficians  were  obliged 
to  break  filence,  and  to  declare,  that  the  proteftor 
could  not  furvive  the  next  fit  with  whic^  he  was 
threatened.    The  council  was  alarmed.    A  depu- 
tation was  fent  to  know  his  will  with  regard  to  his 
fucceflbr.     His  fenfes  were  gone,  and  he  could  not 
now  exprcfs  his  intentions.     They  alked  him  whe- 
ther he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldeft  Ion,  Richard, 
Ihould  fucceed  him  in  the  proteftorlhip.     A  fimplc 
affirmative  was,  or  fcemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him. 
Soon  after,  on  the  3d  .of  September,  that  very  day 
which  he  had  always  conCdered  as  the  moft  fortn- 
His  death,  nate  for  him,  he  expired.     A  violent  tempeft,  which 
immediately  fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjeft 
of  difcourfe  to  the  vulgar.     His  partifans,  as  well 
as  his  enemies,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event ; 
and  each  of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences, 
to  interpret  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  particular 
prejudices, 
andcha-        The  writers,   attached  to  the   memory  of  this 
raaer.       wonderful  perfon,  make  his  charafter,  with  regard  to 

9  Bate«:  See  alfp  Thurloe,  voK  vii.  p.  355.  416. 
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abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  rnoft  extravagant  pane- 
gyric :  His  enemies  form  fuch  a  reprcfcntation  of 
his  moral  qualities  as  refemblcs  the  rnoft  virulent 
inveflive.     Both  of  them,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are 
fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  circumftances  in  his  con- 
du<4  and  fortune  as  beftow  on  their  reprefentation  a 
great  air  of  probability.     *'  What  can  be  more  ex- 
"  traordinary,"  it  is  faid',  *^  than  that  aperfon  of 
*'  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  emi- 
"  ncnt  qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes, 
**  nor  Ihinitig  talents   of  mind,  which  have  often, 
**  raifed  men  to  the  bigheft  dignities,  fhould  have 
^*  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  exe- 
"  cute,  fo  great  a  dcfign  as  the  fubverting  one  of 
**  the  moft  ancient  and  beft  eftabliflied  monarchies 
*'  in  the  world  ?  That  he  fhould  have  the  power  and 
*'  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  mafter  to  an  open 
*•  and  infamous  death  ?  Should  banifti  that  nume- 
"  rous  and  ftrongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  thefe 
"  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  parlia- 
"  mcnt,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  re- 
"  tained  ?  Trample  too   upon  that  parliament  in 
**  their  turn,  and  fcornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as 
"  they  gave  him  ground  of  dUTatisfadtion  ?  Ereft 
*'  in  their  place  the  dominion  of  the  faints,  and  give 
**  reality   to  the    moft  vifionary  idea,   which   the 
**  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able 
"  to  entertain  ?  Supprefs  again  that  monfter  in  its' 
*^  infancy,    and   openly   fet  up  himfelf  above  all 
**  things  that  ever  were  called  fovereign  in  England  ? 
"  Overcome  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all 
**  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties 
"  patiently  for  a  while,  and  command  them  vido- 
"  rioufly  at  laft  ?  Overrun  each  corner  of  the  three 
**  nations,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facility,  both  the 
"  riches    of  the  fouch,    and  the  poverty  of  the 

'  Cow'ley*s  Difcourfes  :  This  paiFagc  i&  altered  in  fome  particulars 
from  the  original, 
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CHAP.  *«  north  ?  Be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign 
J^'  <*  princes,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  rf 
",658, "I  "  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
^^  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  widx  the 
*•  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjeftion  a 
«*  warlike  and  difcontented  nation,  by  means  of  a 
**  mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army  by 
«<  means  of  feditious  arid  fadious  officers  ?  Be  hum- 
«  bly  and  daily  petitionedi  that  he  would  be  pleafcd, 
<<  at  the  race  of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as 
"  mafter  of  thofe  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be 
"  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  eftates  and  lives  of  three 
<^  nations  as  much  at  his  difpolkl  as  was  once  the 
<<  litde  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  nobk 
<«  and  liberal  in  the  (pending  of  them  ?  And  laftly 
«<  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  parri- 
«'  cular  of  his  glory),  with  one  word  bequeath  all 
<«  this  power  and  fplendour  to  his  pofterity  ?  Die 
<<  poffefled  of  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ? 
<<  Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than 
<«  regal  folemnity ;  and  leave  a  name  behind  him 
««  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
<<  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  {o  might 
*<  it  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  jQiort  hnc 
««  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the 
**  extent  of  his  immortal  defigns  ?" 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  piAurc, 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand :  I  ihall  only  endea* 
vour  to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous ; 
a  circumftance  which,  on  alloccafions,  gives  much 
ground  for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  the  circumftance  of  Cromwel's  life,  in  which 
his  abilities  are  principally  difcovered,  is  his  rifing 
.  from  a  private  ftation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many 
rivals,  fo  much  advanced  before  him,  to  a  high  com- 
mand and  authority  in  the  army.  His  great  courage, 
his  fignal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and 
addrcfs,  were  all  requifite  for  this  important  acquili- 

tion. 
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tiori.    Yet  will  not  this  promotion  appear  the  eiFedt  chap. 
offupcrnatural  abilitieSj  when  weconfider,  that  Fair-  ^      ' _^ 
fax  himfelf,  a  private  gentleman,  who  had  not  the     1651. 
advantage  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  had,  through  the 
fame  ileps,  attained  even  a  fuperior  rank,  and,  if 
endued  with  common  capacity  and  penetration,  had 
been  able  to  retain  it.     To  incite  fuch  an  army  to 
rebellion  againft  the  parliament,  required  no  un- 
common art  or  induftry :  To  have  kept  them  in 
obedience  had  been  the  more  difficult  enterprife* 
When  the  breach  was  once  formed  between  the  mi- 
litary and  civil  powers^  a  fuprcmc  and  abfolute  au- 
thority, jfrom  that  moment,  is  devolved  on  the  ge- 
neral ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleafed  to  employ 
artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded,  on  moft  oc-  ; 
cafions,  as  great  condefcenfion,  if  notas  fuperfluous  ! 
caution.     That  Cromwel  was  ever  able  really  to  ! 
Wind  or  over-reach  cither  the  king  or  the  republi-  | 
cans,  does  not  appear :  As  they  poffefled  no  means  ; 
of  refilling  the  force  under  his  command,  they  were 
glad  to  temporife  with  him,  and,  by  feeming  to  be  ■ 
deceived,  wait  for   opportunities  ot  freeing  them-  ' 
felves  from  his  dominion^     If  he  feduced  the  mili-  ; 
tary  fanatics,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  in-  ' 
tcrefts  and  his  evidendy  concurred,  that  their  igno-  ; 
ranee  and  low  educatipn  expofed  them  to  the  groflcft 
impofition,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  at  bottom  as 
frantic  an  enthuliaft  as  the  worft  of  them,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  confidence^  needed  but  to  dif- 
play  thofe  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits,  which  he  '! 
had  early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a  , 
value.     An  army  is  fo  forcible,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,    that  any  hand,    which 
wields  it,  may,  without  much   dexterity,  perform 
^y  operation,  and  attain  any  afcendant,  in  human 
focicty* 

The  domcfticadminiftration  of  Cromwel,  though 

it  difcovers  great  abilidcs,  was  coaduftcd  without 

any  plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power.:  Per- 

VoL.  VII.  U  haps. 
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CHAP,  haps,  his  difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His 
,_^^^'  .  foreign  cnterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were 
1658.  pernicious  to  national  intercft,  and  fcem  more  the 
refult  of  impetuous  fary  or  narrow  prejudices,  than 
of  cool  forefight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent 
perfonage,  however,  he  was  in  many  rcfpcfts,  and 
even  a  (uperior  genius  i  but  unequal  and  irregular 
in  his  operations.  And  though  not  dcfeftivc  in  any 
talent,  except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which 
in  him  were  moft  admirable,  and  which  moft  con- 
tributed to  his  marvellous  fucceft,  were  the  magna- 
nimous refolution  of  his  entcrprifes,  and  his  peculiar 
dexterity  in  difcovering  the  characlersi  and  prac- 
tifing  on  the  weakneffcs  of  mankind. 

If  we  furvey  the  moral  charadbcr  of  Cromwel 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs 
and  inCirnncies  of  the  human  fpccies,  we  (hall  not  be 
inclined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  re- 
proaches as  thqfe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw 
upon  it.  Amidft  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  that 
period,  that  he  (hould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to 
the  royal  caufe,  will  not  appear  extraordinary ;  fince, 
even  at  prefent,  fome  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  queftion,  with  regard 
to  the  juftice  of  thfe  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  moft  atrocious  of  all  his  adtions,  was  to  him 
cove:4ed  under  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and 
^  fanatical  illufions ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  he 
*  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  moft  me- 
ritorious aftion  that  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeft  of  necefTity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition  -,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee,  how  the 
various  faftions  could  at  that  time  have  been  rc- 
ftrained,  without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary 
^  authority.  The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as 
\  a  fon,  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to 
;  no  confiderable  cenfure,  if  it  docs  not  rather  merit 
\  praife.  .  And,  upon  the  whole,  his  charadcr  does 

not 
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not  appear  more  extraordinary  and  unufual  by  the  CHAP. 


Lxr. 


mixture  of  fo  much  abfurdity  with  fo  much  pene- 
tration, than  by  his  tempering  fuch  violent  ambition      165*. 
and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with  fo  much  regard  to 
jufticc  and  humanity. 

Cromwel  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died.  He  was  of  a  robuft  frame  of  body, 
and  of  a  manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeable  afpe(5l.  , 
He  left  only  two  fens,  Richard  and  Henry ;  and 
three  daughters ;  one  married  to  general  Fleetwood, 
another  to  lord  Fauconberg,  a  third  to  lord  Rich. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  young.  His  mother 
lived  till  after  he  was  proteftor ;  and,  contrary  to 
her  orders,  he  buried  her  with  great  pomp  in  Weft- 
hiinfter  Abbey •  She  could  not  be  p^rfuaded  that 
his  power  or  perfon  was  ever  in  fafcty.  At  every 
noife  which  ftic  heard,  Ihe  exclaimed,  that  her  fon 
was  murdered ;  and  was  never  fatisficd  that  he  was 
alive,  if  fhe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits  from 
him.  She  was  a  decent  woman ;  and,  by  her  fru- 
gality and  induftry,  had  raifed  c:nd  educated  a  nu- 
merous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon, 
which  ftie  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence 
Cromwel,  in  the  inveftives  of  that  age,  is  often 
ftigmatifed  with  the  name  of  the  brewer.  Ludlow, 
by  way  of  infult,  mentions  the  great  acceflion,  which 
he  would  receive  to  his  royal  revenues  upon  his 
mother's  death,  who  poflefTed  a  jointure  of  fixty 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eftate.  She  was  of  a  good 
family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  remotely  allied,  as 
is  by  fome  fuppofed,  to  the  royal  family. 


u 
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CHAP.   Lxri. 


Richard  acknowledged  froteSIor A parUament-^ 

Cabal  of  Walling  ford  Houfe Richard  depofed 

^-'^Lcng  parliament  or  Rump  reftored-'—^Con' 

/piracy   of  the  royaliJiS'^—^InJurreSion Sup- 

preffed^-^'^Parliament  expelled Committee  of 

jafety-^^-^foreign  affairs General  Monk'— ^ 

Monk  declares  for  the  parliament  "'^'^  Parliament 

reflored Monk  enters  London^  declares  for  a 

free  parliament Secluded  members  reftored^—^ 

Long    parliament   dijfolved New  parliament 

'^      The  Refloration Manners  and  arts. 

CHAP.  A  LL  the  arts  of  CromweVs  policy  bad  bee/i  fo 
LXii.     £\  often  pradifed,  that  they  began  to  lofc  theii 

^  ^;  g  ^  effcft ;  and  his  power,  inftcad  of  being  confirmed 
by  time  and  fuccefs,  fccmcd  every  day  to  become 
more  uncertain  and  precarious.  His  friends  tiic 
mod  clofely  conne6led  with  him,  and  his  counfel- 
lors  the  mod  trufted,  were  entering  into  cabals 
againft  bis  authority ;  and^  with  all  his  penetration 
into  the  charafters  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any 
minifters  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Men  of  probity 
j  and  honour,  he  knew,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  the 
linftruments  of  an  ufurpation  violent  and  illegal: 
Thole  who  were  free  from  the  reftraint  of  principJ?, 
might  betray,  from  intereft,  that  caufe,  in  which, 
from  no  better  motives,  they  had  inlifted  themfelves. 
Even  thofe  on  whom  he  conferred  any  favour, 
never  deemed  the  recompenfe  an  equivalent  for  the 
facrifices  which  they  made  to  obtain  it:  Whoever 
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was  refufed  any  demand,  juftified  his  anger  by  the  ^J^^^- 
Ipecious  colours  of  confcicnce  and  of  duty.     Such  ^  ^-^'_f 
difficulties  furrounded  the  proteftor,  that  his  dying     1658. 
at  fo  critical  a  time  is  efteemed  by  many  the  moft 
fortunate  circumftance  that  ever  attended  him  ;  and 
it  was  thought,  that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity 
could  not  much  longer  have  extended  his  ufurpcd 
adminiftration. 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which 
condufted  the  government,  every  one  expefted  a 
fudden  diflblution  of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed  *-^ 
fabric.     Richard,  a  young  man  of  no  experience, 
educated  in  the  country,  accuftomed  to  a  retired 
Kfe,  unacquainted  with  the  officers,  and  unknown 
to  them,  recommended  by  no  military  exploits,  en- 
deared by  no  familiarities,  could  not  long,  it  was 
thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father 
had  acquired  by  fo  many  valorous   achievements 
and  fuch  fignal  fuccefles.     And  when  it  was  obfcrv- 
cd,  that  he  poffefled  only  the  virtues  of  private  life, 
which  in  his  fituation  were  fo  many  vices  5  that  in- 
dolence, incapacity,  irrefolution,  attended  his  facility 
and  good  nature ;  the  various  hopes  of  men  were 
excited  by  the  cxpeftation  of  fome  great  event  or 
revolution.     For  fome  time,  however,  the  public 
was  difappointed  in  this  opinion.     The  council  re-  Richard 
cognifed  the  fucceffion  of  Richard :  Fleetwood,  in  ?^!f"^' , 
whofe  favour,  it  was  fuppofed,  Cromwel  had  for^  prober* 
merly  made  a  will,  renounced  all  claim  or  preten* 
fion  to  the  proteftorfhip :  Henry,  Richard's  brother, 
who  governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  enfured  him 
the  obedience  of  that  kingdom :  Monk,  whofe  autho- 
rity was  well  eftabliftied  in  Scotland,  being  much 
attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwel,  immediately 
proclaimed  the  new   proteftor:  The  army,  every 
where,  the   fleet,  acknowledged  his  title  :    Above 
ninety  addrefles,  from  the  counties  and  moft  confi- 
deraWe  corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  acpef- 
lion,  in  all  the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance:  Foreign 
U  3  minifters 
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CIJAP.  i^iniftcrs  were  forward  in    paying  him   the  ufoal 
y^-^'^  compliments  :  And  Richard,  whofe  moder,ate,  un- 
|6^8,     ambitious  charader  never  would  have  led  him  lo 
contend  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  accept  of  fo 
^  rich  an  inheritance,  which  feen>ed  to  be  tendered  to 
V   Jiim  by  the  confent  of  all  mankind. 
A  parlia-        Ix  was  found  ncceflary  to  call  a  parliament,  if> 
^^^^*        order  to  furnifh  fuppljes,  both  for  the  ordinary  ad- 
miniftration,    and  for   fulfilling  thofe  engagements 
with  foreign  princes,  particularly  Sweden,  into  which 
the  late  proteftor  had  entered.     In  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing greater  influence  ^n  eleftions,   the  ancient  right 
was   reftored  to  all  the  fmall  boroughs ;  and  the 
counties  were  allowed  no   more  than   their   ufual 
'^S9«      members.     The  houfe  of  peer#{  or  the  other  houfe, 
confifted  of  ^c  fame  perfons  that  had  been  appointed 
by  Oliver. 
fthof  ja-       All  the  comirions,  at  firft,  Cgncd,  without  heG- 
^^^'       tation,  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  prefent  go- 
vernment.    I'hey  next  proceeded  to  examine   the 
bumble  petition  (ind  advice ;  and  after  great  oppofi- 
tion  and  many  vehement  debates,  it  was  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court- party  tq 
.confirm  it.     An  acknowledgment  too  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  other  houfe  was  extorted  from  them  \ 
though  it  was  refolved  not  to  treat  this  houfe  of 
peers  with  any  greater  refpeft  than  they  ftiould  re- 
turn to  the  commons.  A  declaration  was  alfo  made, 
that  the  eftabliJhment  of  the  other  houfe  flbould  no 
wife  prejudice  the  righf  of  lych  of  the  ancient  peers 
as  had,  from  the  beginning  pf  the  war,  adhered  to 
the  parliament.     But  in   all  thefe  proceedings,  the 
oppofition  among  the  commons  was  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  debates  were  fo  much  prolonged,  that  all 
bufinefs  was  ret^ded,  and  grf  at  alarm  given  to  the 
partifans  of  the  young  proreftor. 

But  there  v/as  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
(dangers  were  juftly  apprehended.  The  moft  con- 
Ijflerable  oijcers  of  the  ftrmy,   and  even  Fleetwood, 

13  brother- 
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brother-in-law  to  the  protcftor,  were  entering  into  ^5^^* 
cabals  agiinft  him.     No  charaftcr  in  human  fociety  '^ 

is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  fanatic  i  becaufe,      1659. 
if  attended  with  weak  judgment,  he  is  expofcd  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  others  ;  if  fupported  by  more  dif- 
cernment,  he  is  entirely  governed  by  his  own  illu- 
fions^    which  fanctify  his  moft  felfilh  views  and  paf- 
fions.     Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  fpecies ;  and 
as  he  was  extremely  addiflred  to  a  republic,  and  even 
to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  it 
was  eafy  for  thofe,  who  had  infinuated  themfclves 
into   his  confidence,   to  inftil  difgufts  againft  the 
dignity  of  protector.     The  whole  republican  party 
in  the  army,   which  was   ftill  confiderable,   Fitz, 
Mafon,  Mofs,  Farley,  united  thenfelves  to  that  ge- 
neral.   'The  officer^  too  of  the  fame  party,  whom 
Cromwel  had  difcarded,   Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich, 
.  Okey,  Aluredy  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that 
authority,  which  had  been  only  for  a  time  fufpended, 
A  party  likewife,  who  found  themfelvcs  eclipfed  in 
Richard's  favour,  Sydenham,  Kelfey,  Berry,  Haines, 
joined   the  cabal  of  the  others.     Even  Defborow,,  * 
the  protedkor*s  uncle,  lent  his  authority  to  that  fac- 
tion.    But,  above  all,  the  intrigues  of  Lambert, 
who  was  now  roufed  from  his  retreat,   inflamed  all 
thofe  dangerous  humours,  and  threatened  the  nation 
with  fome  great  convulfion.     The  difcontented  of-* 
ficers   eftablifhed    their    meetings   in  Fleetwood'^ 
apartments ;  and  becaufe  he  dwelt  in  Wallingford- 
houfe,  the  party  received  a  denomiqation  from  that 
place. 

Richard,  who  poffefled  neither  refolurion  nor  Cabal  of 
penetration,  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  unguarded  ^^d!*"^' 
confcnt  for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  houf^. 
might  make  him  propofals,  as  they  pretended,  for 
the  good  of  the  army.     No  fooner  were  they  affem- 
blcd  than  they  voted  a  remonftrance.     They  there 
lamented,  that  the  good  old  cau/cj  as  they  termed  it, 
U  4  that 
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q  HAF.  that  is,  the  caufe  for  which  they  had  engaged  agalnft 
^  ^"  the  late  king,  was  entirely  negleded  j  and  they  propofr 
ed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power  (hould 
be  entrufted  to  fomc  perfon,  in  whom  they  might 
all  confide.  The  city  militia,  influenced  by  two 
^Idcrmen,  Tichburn  and  Ireton,  expreflTcd  thp  fame 
refolution  of  adhering  to  th^goo^old  (au/e. 

The  protedor  w^s  juftly  alarmed  at  thofe  move- 
pnents  among  the  pfficcrs.  The  perfons  in  whom 
he  chiefly  confided,  were,  all  of  them,  excepting 
Broghill,  men  of  civil  charafters  and  profeffions  j 
Fiennes,  Thurloe,  Whitlocke,  Wolfelcy  j  who 
could  only  aflift  him  with  their  advice  and  opinion. 
He  poflcfled  none  of  thofe  arts  which  were  proper 
to  gain  an  enthufiaftic  army.  Murmurs  being 
thrown  out  againft  fome  proipotions  which  he  had 
made.  Would  you  have  me^  faid  he,  prefer  none  biU 
the  godly  ?  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldjlg^  continued  he, 
voho  can  neither  fray  nor  f reach  }  yet  will  I  irufi 
jt>im  before  ye  all\  This  imprudence  gave  great 
oflfence  to  the  pretended  faints.  The  other  qualities 
of  the  prot;eftor  were  cqrrefpondent  to  thefe  fcnti- 
ments  :  He  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  generous 
difpofition.  Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an 
end  to  thofe  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he 
declared,  that  he  would  not  purchjtfc  power  or  do- 
minion by  fuch  fanguinary  meafures. 

The  parliament  was  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  mi- 
litary cabals.  They  voted  that  there  fhould  be  no 
meeting  or  general  council  of  officers^  except  with 
;he  proteftor's'confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This 
vote  brought  aflTairs  immediately  to  a  rupture. 
The  officers  haftcned  to  Riqhard,  an^  demanded  of 
|iim  the  diflTolution  of  the  parliament,  Defborow, 
,  ^  rnan  of  a  clowqilh  and  brutal  nature,  threatened 
/"•^  Jiim,  if  he  fliould  refujc  cornpliance.  The  pro- 
^eftqr  wanted  the  refolution  to  d^y,    and  pof: 

?  Ludlow, 
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leflcd  liale  ability  to  refift.     The  parliament  was  chap. 
diflblvcd  i  and  by  the  fame  aft,  the  proteftor  was,  .  ^^-^'  jr 
by  every  one,  confidered  as  eflfcftually  dethroned.     1659. 
Soon  after,  he  figned  his  demiflion  in  form.  ^-^h*' h** 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  droofed, 
with  the  fame  moderate  difpofition  as  Richard ;  but 
as  he  poflfcffed  more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  might  make  refiftance.  His 
popularity  in  Ireland  was  great ;  and  even  his  per- 
fonai  authority,  notwithftanding  his  youth,  wa$ 
confiderable.  Had  his  ambition  been  very  eager, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  difturbance : 
But  being  threatened  by  fir  Hardrefs  Waller,  colo- 
nel John  Jones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly 
refigned  his  command,  and  retired  to  England, 
He  had  once  entertained  thoughts,  which  he  had 
not  refolution  to  execute,  of  proclaiming  the  king 
in  Dublin  \ 

Thus  fell  fuddenly,  and  from  an  enormous 
height,  but  by  a  rare  fortune,  without  any  hurt  or 
injury,  the  family  of  the  Cromwels*  Richard  con- 
tinued to  pofTcfs  an  eftate  which  w^s  moderate,  and 
burthened  too  with  a  large  debt,  which  he  had  con* 
traded  for  the  interment  of  his  father.  After  the 
reftoration,  though  he  remained  unmolefted,  he 
thought  proper  to  travel  for  fome  years ;  and  at  * 
Pczenas  in  Languedoc  he  was  introduced,  under  a 
borrowed  name,  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  That 
prince,  talking  of  Englifti  affairs,  broke  out  into 
admiration  of  Cromwel's  coura^  and  capacity. 
f*  But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  fellow,  Richard," 
faid  he,  "  what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could 
^*  he  be  fuch  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no  greater 
^*  benefit  from  all  his  father's  crimes  and  fucceffes  f " 
Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  oi 
Qucen  Anne's  reign.     His  focial  virtues,  more  va- 

5  Carte's  Cojlc^lions,  vol,  ii.  p.  a4.3. 
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CHAP,  luablc  than  the  grcateft  capacity,  met  with  a  rccom- 
y^  ^j^'_f  penfe,  more  precious  than  noify  feme,  and  more 
1659.     fuitable,  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

The  ct.uncil  of  officers,  now  poffeflcd  of  fuprcmc 
authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government 
they  (hould  eftablifh.  Many  of  them  feemed  in- 
clined to  cxercife  the  power  of  the  fword  in  the 
moft  open  manner ;  buc  as  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  people  would  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to 
pay  taxes,  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure;  it 
was  agreed  to  preferve  the  fhadow  of  civil  adminif- 
tration,  and  to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which 
had  been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  That  affembly 
could  not  be  diflblved,  it  was  affcrted,  but  by  their 
own  confent;  and  violence  had  interrupted,  but 
was  riot  able  to  deftroy,  their  right  to  government. 
The  officers  alfo  expefted  that,  as  thefe  members 
had  fufficiently  felt  their  own  weaknefs,  they  would 
be  contented  to  aft  in  lubordination  to  the  military 
commanders,  and  would  thenceforth  allow  all  the 
authority  to  remain  where  the  power  was  fo  vifibly 
veiled. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  and 
propofed  to  him,  that  die  parliament  fhould  refume 
their  feats.     Lenthal  was  of  a  low,    timid  fpirit; 
and  being  uncertain  what  iffue  might  attend  thefe 
meafures,    was    defirous  of  evading  the  propofal. 
He  replied,  that  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with 
the  defire  of  the  officers ;  being  engaged  in  a  bufi* 
nefs  of  far  greater  importance  to  himfelf,  which  he 
could  not  omit  on  any  account,  becaufe  it  concerned 
the  falvation  of  his  own  foul.     The  officers  preffcd 
him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.     He  was  preparing, 
he  faid,  to  .  participate  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  which 
he  refolved  to  take  next  Sabbath.     They  infilled, 
that  oiercy  >vas  preferable  to  fecrifice,  and  that  he 
CQuld  not  better  prepare  himfelf  for  that  great  duty, 
than  by  contributing  to  the  public  fervice.  All  thcii- 
remonftranccs  had  no  effedt.    However,  on  the  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  day,  the  fpeakcr,  being  informed  that  ^ 
quoroni  of  the  houfe  was  likely  to  meet,  thought 
proper,  notwithftanding  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  as  ""T?^ 
Ludlow  obferves,  to  join  them  ;  and  the  houfe  im- 
mediately proceeded  upon  bufinefs.  The  fecluded 
members  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  rcfume  their 
feats  among  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  parliament  were  fmall,  little  Long  par* 
exceeding  feventy  members:  Their  authority  in  the  i'^"'*^"^^'' 
nation,  ever  fince  they  had  been  purged  by  the  ftorcd*^ ' 
army,  was  extremely  diminilhed ;  and  after  their 
expuUion,  had  been  totally  annihilated :  But  being 
all  of  them  men  of  violent  ambition ;  fome  of  them 
men  of  experience  and  capacity  j  they  were  refolved, 
fince  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  fupreme  authority, 
and  obferved  that  fome  appearance  of  a  parliament 
was  rcquilite  for  the  purpofes  of  the  army,  not  to 
ad  a  fubordinate  part  to  thofe  who  acknowledged 
themfelves  «heir  fervants.  They  chofe  a  council, 
in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  of  Walling- 
ford-houfc  fhould  not  be  the  majority:  They  ap- 
pointed Fleetwood  lieutenant-general,  but  inferted 
in  his  commifllon,  that  it  fhould  only  continue  du- 
ring the  pleafure  of  the  houfe:  They  chofe  fevea 
perfons,  who  fhould  nominate  to  fuch  commands  as 
became  vacant:  And  they  voted,  that  all  Gommif-  • 

fions  fhould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker,  and  be 
aliigned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  houfc,  Thefe 
precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  was  vifible,  gave 
great  difgutt  to  the  general  officers  >  and  their  dif- 
content  would  immediately  have  broken  out  into 
fome  refolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  apprehenfions  of  danger  from 
the  common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  confiftcd  ofroyalifts  and 
prcfbyterians  j  and  to  both  thefe  parties  .the  domi- 
nion of  the  pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to 
die  laft  degree  odious.  When  that  aflembly  was> 
fxpfUfd  l)^  t^roffiwelj  contcm|)t  had  fucceeded  tq^ 

l}atred  j 
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CH  AP.  hatred;  and  no  rcfenrc  had  been  ufed  in  cxprcfling 
v^^^^Lr  ^^^  utmoft  derifion  againft  the  impotent  ambitioa 
1^59.      of  thefe  ufurpers.     Seeing  them  reinftated  in  autho- 
rity, all  orders  of  men  fdt  the  higheft  indignation ^ 
together  with   apprehenfions,  4effi   fuch  tyrannical 
rulers  fhould  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies,    who  had   {o  openly  infulted 
them,     A  fecrct  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made 
between  the  rival  parties  j  and  it  was  agreed,  that, 
I  burying  former  enmities  in  oblivion,    all    efFom 
/  Ihould  be  ufed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump ;  fo 
I  they  called  the  parliament,  in  allufion  to  .that  part 
of  the  animal  body.     The  prefbyterians,  fenliblc, 
from  experience,  that  their  paflion  for  liberty,   how- 
ever laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwarrantabk 
cxceffes,  were  willing  to  lay  afide  ancient  jealoufics, 
and,  at  all,  hazards,    to  reftore  the  royal  family. 
The  nobility,  the  gentry  bent  their  pafTionate  en- 
deavours to  the-  fame  enterprife,    by  which   alone 
they  could  be  redeemed  from  flavery.     And  no 
man  was  fo  remote  from  party,  fo  indifferent  to 
;  public  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  moft  ardent  wilbes 
/'  for  the  diffolution  of  that  tyranny  which,  whether  the 
'.   civil  or  the  military  part  of  it  were  confidered,  ap- 
peared equally  oppreffivc  and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
Confpi-  MogOAUNT,   who  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped  on 

^jlml^^  his  trial  before  the  high-court  of  juftice,   feemcd 
rather  animated  than  daunted  with  paft  danger ;  and 
having,    by  his  refolute  behaviour,    obtained  the 
highcft  confidence  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  now 
become  the  centre  of  all  their  confpiracies.     In 
many  counties,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  rife  in 
arms.    Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  and  fir  Ho- 
ratio Townfhend  undertook  to  fecure  Lynne ;  ge- 
neral Maflcy  engaged  to  ftize   Glocefler:    Lord 
Newport,  Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen,  confpired 
to  take  pofleffion  of  Shrew/bury ;  fir  George  Booth 
of  Chefter  J  fir  Thomas  Middleton  of  North- Wales; 
Arundel,  PoUar,  Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth 
I     '  an4 
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and  Exeter.     A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execu-  chap, 
tion  of  all  thefe  enterprifes.   And  the  king,  attended  ^^^j^'^ 
by  the  duke  of  York,  had  fecretly  arrived  at  Calais,      1659, 
with  a  refolution  of  putting  hinnfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  loyal  fubjefts.     The  French  court  had  promifed 
to  fupply  him  with  a  fnf>all  body  of  forces,  in  order 
to  countenance  the  infurrcAions  of  the  Englifli. 

This  combination  was  difconcerted  by  the  infide- 
lity of  fir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued 
with  the  parliament  the  fame  corrcfpondence  which 
he  had  begun  with  Cromwel.  He  had  engaged  to  re- 
veal all  confpiracies,  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  their  efFedt  j 
but  rcferved  to  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  the  power  of 
concealing  the  confpirators.  He  took  care  never 
to  name  any  of  the  old,  genuine  cavaliers,  who  had 
zealoufly  adhered,  and  were  refolvcd  ftill  to  adhere, 
to  the  royal  caufe  in  every  fortune.  Thefe  men  he 
cfteemed  5  thefe  he  even  loved.  He  betrayed  only 
the  new  converts  among  the  prefbyterians,  or  fuch 
lukewarm  royalifts,  as,  difcouraged  with  their  dif- 
appointments,  were  rcfolved  to  expofc  themfelvcs 
to  no  more  hazards.  A  lively  proof  how  impofli- 
blc  it  is,  even  for  the  moft  corrupted  minds,  to 
diveft  themfelvcs  of  all  regard  to  morality  and 
fecial  duty ! 

Many  of  the  conffrirators  in  the  different  coun-  j^iy^ 
ties  were  thrown  into  prifon :  Others,  aftonifhed  a^ 
fuch  fymptoms  of  fecret  treachery,  left  their  houfes, 
or  remained  quiet :  The  moft  tcmpeftuous  weather 
prevailed  during  the  whole  time  appointed  for  the 
rendezvoufes ;  infomuch  that  fome  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  join  their  friends,  and  others  were  difmayed 
with  fear  and  fuperftition  at  an  incident  fo  unufual 
during  the  fummcr  fcafon.  Of  all  the  projefts,  the 
only  one  which  took  effeft  was  that  of  fir  George 
Booth  for  the  fcizing  of  Chefter.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  co- 
lonel Morgan,    entered  into  this  enterprife.     Sir 

Willianv 
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CHAP.  William  Middleton  joined  Booth  with  fomc  troop! 

v^^-^\j  ^^^^   North- Wales  J    and    the    malcontents    were 
t6s9.     powerful  enough  to  fubduc  all  in  that  neighbour- 
hood who  ventured  to  oppofe  them.     In  their  de- 
claration they  made  no  mention  of  the  king:  Thqr 
only  demanded  a  free  and  full  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  juftly  alarmed.  How  com- 
buftible  the  materials,  they  Well  knew ;  and  the  fine 
was  now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  ofafa- 
,  mily  eminently  preJbyterian ;  and  his  conjunftion 
with  the  royalifts  they  regarded  as  a  <langcrous 
fymptom.  They  had  many  officers  whofe  fidditr 
they  could  more  depend  on  than  that  of  Lambert: 
But  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance  and  capa- 
city they  repoftd  fuch"  confidence.  They  comrail- 
lioned  him  to  fupprefs  the  rebels.  He  made  incre- 
dible bafte;  Booth  imprudentfy  ventured  himfelf 
out  of  the  walls  of  Chcftcr,  and  expofed,  in  the 
open  field,  his  raw  troops  againft  thefe  hardy  vece- 

fiippreir-     rans.     He  was  foon  routed  and  taken  prifoncr.  His 

««i»  whole  army  was  difperled.     And  the  parliament  had 

no  farther  occupation  than  to  fill  all  the  jails  widi 
their  open  or  fecret  enemies.  Defigns  were  even 
entertained  of  tranfpoiting  the  Idyal  families  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies ;  left  they 
fhould  propagate  in  England  children  of  the  fanie 
malignant  afFeftions  with  themfelves. 

This  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament*  ; 
Lambert,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no 
le(s  dangerous  to  them  than  Booth.  A  thoufand ' 
pounds,  which  they  fent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  were 
employed  by  him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.  At 
his  infVigation  they  drew  up  a  petition,  and  tranf- 
mitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a  weak  man,  and  an  honcft, 
if  fincerity  in  folly  deferve  that  honourable  name. 
The  import  of  this  petition  was,  that  Fleetwood 
fhould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lambert  ma- 
jor-general,   Defborow    lieutenant-general  of  the 

hork, 
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horfe,  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot.  To  which  ^  ^^  a  ?• 
a  demand  was  added,  that  no  officer  Ihould  be  dif-  ^_  _'^. 
miffed  froai  his  conriniand  but  by  a  court-martial.  1659, 

The  parliamenCiralarnned  at  the  danger,  imme- 
diately cafhicred  Lambert^  Defborow,  Berry,  Clarke, 
Barrow,    Kellcy,    Cobbet.      Sir    Arthur  Hazelrig 
propofed  the  impeachment  of  Lambert  for  high 
treafon.     Fleetwood's  commifiion  was  vacated,  and 
the  command  of  the  arrpy  was  veiled  in  feven  per- 
fons,  of  whom  that  general  was  one.     The  parlia- 
ment voted,  that  they  would  have  no  more  general 
officers.     And  they  declared  it  high  treafon  to  levy 
any  money  without  confent  of  parliament. 
.  But  thefe  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  oppofi- 
tiQD  to  the  fwords  of  the  foldiery.     Lambert  drew 
fome  troops  together,  in  order  to  decide  the  con- 
troverfy.     Okey,  who  was  leading  his  regiment  to 
the  affiftance  of  tlie  parliament,    was  deferred  by 
them.     Morley  and  Mofs  brought  their  regiments 
into  Palace-yard,  refolute  to  oppofe  the  violence  of 
Lambert.    But  that  artful  general  knew  an  eafy  nthoa. 
way  of  difeppointing  them.     He  placed  his. foldiers  j 
in  the  ftrects  which  lead  to  Wcftiiunfter-hall.  Vv  hen  ' 
the  fpeaker  came  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  theiiorfes  ParUa- 
to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  conduced  him  home.  ^-^'^^^^' 
The  other  members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted.  ^'^^  *^  * 
And  the  two  regiments  in  Palaceryard,  obferving 
that  they  were  expofed  to  derifion,  peaceably  retired 
to  their  quarters.     A  little  before- this  bold  er.tcr- 
prife,  a  folemn  fall  had  been  .kept  by  the  army ; 
and  it  is  remarked,    that  this  ceremony  was  the 
ufual  prehidc  to  every  fignal  violence  \9hich  they 
committed. 

The  officers  found  themfelves  again  inverted 
with  fupremc  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for 
ever  to  retain  the  fubftance,  however  they  might 
beftow  on  others  the  empty  (hadow  or  appearance. 
They  clefted  a  committee  of  twenty-three  perfons,  a6th  oa. 
of  whom  feven  were  officers/  Thefe  they  pretended 

to 
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^^^^•|to  invdl  with  foN^ereign  authority;  and  they  cali<k( 
^  -^-\  r]  ^^^^  a  committee  of  Jafety.  They  fpokc  every 
1659.  /  where  of  fummoning  a  parliament  ch6fcn  by  the 
^  of™*'"  I  people ;  but  they  really  took  fonnc  fteps  towards 
iafety.  /  affcmbling  a  military  parliament,  cortipofcd  of  offi- 
/  Gers  eleftcd  from  every  regiment  in  the  fcrvicc'* 
I  Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed 
I  nothing  but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility 
and  gcntry>  of  a  bloody  maffacre  and  extermina- 
tioq ;  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  of  perpetual  fcrri- 
tude,  beneath  thofe  fanftified  robbers,  whofe  union 
and  whofe  divifions  would  be  equally  deftrudivc, 
and  who,  under  pretence  of  fuperior  illuminations, 
would  foon  extirpate,  if  poffible,  all  private  mora- 
lity, as  they  had  already  done  all  public  law  and 
juftice  from  the  Bricilh  dominions. 
Foreign  During  the  time  that  England  continued  in  thb 

diftrafted  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  haftening  towards -a  compofure  of  thofe  diflFer- 
ences   by  which  they  had  fo  long  been  agitated. 
The  parliament,  while  it  preferved  authority,  in- 
ftead  of  following  the  imprudent  politics  of  Croin- 
wel,  and  lending  affiftance  to  the  conquering  Swede, 
embraced  the  maxims  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
and  refolvcd,  in  conjunftion  with  that  ftate,  to  me- 
diate  by  force   and  accommodation   between    the 
northern  crowns.     Montague  was  fent  with  a  Iqua- 
dron  to  the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambaf- 
fador  Algernon  Sidney,  the  celebrated  republican. 
Sidney  found  the  Swedifh  monarch  employed  in  the 
fiege  of  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  his  enemy  \  and 
was  highly  pleafed,  that,  with  a  Roman  arrogance^ 
he  could  check  the  progrefe  of  royal  viftories,  and 
di(play  in  fo  fignal  a  manner  the  fuperiority  of  free- 
dom above  tyranny.     With  the  high'eft  indignation, 
the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  im- 
perious  mediation    of    the   two   commonwealths. 
•'  It  is  cruel/'    faid  he,    "  that  laws  lh6uld  be 

■  Ludlow, 

'^  prefcribcd 
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^  pitfcribcd  me  by  parricides  and  pedlers."  But 
his  whote  army  was  enclofed  in  an  ifland,  and  might 
be  ftarved  by  the  \:ombined  fquadrons  of  England  »*59 
and  Hollands  He  was  obliged,  therefore^  to  quit  his 
prey,  when  he  had  fo  nearly  gotten  poffeffion  of  it; 
and  having  agreed  to  a  pacification  with  Denmark^ 
he  retired  into  his  own  .country>  where  he  foon  after 
4ied. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  alfb 
concluded  by  "the  treaty,  of  the  Pyreriees.  Thefe 
animofities  had  long  been  carried  on  between  the 
rival  ftates,  even  while  governed  by  a  fitter  and 
brother^  who  cordially  loved  and  efteemed  each 
Other,  But  politics,  which  had  fo  long  prevailed 
over  thefe  friendly  affedions,  now  at  lad  yielded  to 
their  influence ;  and  never  was  the  triumph  mor« 
full  and  <:omplete«  The  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  i{ 
not  every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almoft  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  difor- 
dered  finances,  flow  and  irrefolute  counfels;  by 
diefc  refources  alone  were  the  difperfed  provinces  of 
Spain  defended  againll  the  vigorous  power  of 
France.  But  the  queen  -regent,  anxious  for  the 
fete  of  her  brother,  employed  her  authority  with, 
the  cardinal  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  con-  . 
qucfts,  and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel,  which,  being 
commenced  by'ambition,  and  attended  with  victory,* 
was  at  laft  concluded  wfth  moderation.  The  young 
monarch  of  France,  though  afpiring  and  warlike  in 
his  character,  was  at  this  time  entirely  occupied  in 
the  pleafures  of  love  and  gallantry,  and  had  paffively 
rcfigned  the  reins  of  empire  into  the  hands  of  his 
politic  miniftcr.  And  he  remained  an  unconcerned 
fpeftatori  while  an  opportunity  for  conqueft  was 
parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  adivc  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  minifters  of  the  two  crowns,  Mazarine  ^d 
don  Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  the  ifle  of  Phcafants,  a  place  which  was  funpofed 
to  belong  to  neither  kingdom.     The   negotiation 

Vol.  VII.  '  X  being 
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CHAP,  being  brought  to  an  iflue  by  frequent  coaferencef 
^  *  ^  between  the  nninifters,  the  monarchs  themfelvcs 
»*59*  agreed  to  a  congrefs ;  and  thefe  two  fpkndid  courts 
appeared  in  their  fiiU  luilre  amidft  thofe  lavage 
mountains.  Philip  brought  his  dau^user^  Msny 
Therefe,  along  with  hinnj  and  giving  her  in  inar- 
'  riage  to  his  nephew,  JLouis,  endeavoured  to  cemenc 
by  this  new  tie  the  inconnpatible  interefts  of  the  two 
monarchies.  The  French,  king  made  a  (blemn  re- 
nunciation  of  every  fucceflion,  which  might  accrue 
to  him  in  right  of  his  confort ;  a  vain  formality^  too 
weak  to  reftrain  the  ungoverned  ambition  of  princes. 
The  affairs  of  En^and  were  in  fo  great  diibrder, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  to  comprehend  that  king- 
dom in  the  treaty,  or  adjuft  meafures  with  a  power 
which  was  in  fuch  incefTant  fludhiation.  TKe  king, 
reduced  to  defpair  by  the  failure  of  all  enterpriles  for 
his  reftoration,  was  refolved  to  try  the  weak  refourcc 
of  foreign  fuccoursj  ^nd  he  went  to  the  Pyrojccf 
at  the  time  when  the  two  minifters  were  in  the 
midft  of  their  negotiations.  Don  I^uis  received 
him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his  na- 
tion ^  and  exprefled  great  inclination,  had  the  low 
'  condition  of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  afliftancc 
.  to  the  diftrefTed  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine, 
pleading  the  alliance  of  France  widi  the  Englilh 
commonwealth,  rcfufed  even  to  fee  him;  and 
though  the  king  offered  to  marry  the  cardinal's 
niece  "*",  he  could,  for  the  prefent,  obtain  nothing 
but  empty  profeffions  of  relpect,  and '  proteftations 
of  fervices.  The  condition  of  that  monarch,  to  ail 
the  world,  feemed  totally  defperatc.  His  friends 
had  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervicc : 
The  fcaffoid  had  often  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of 
the  more  adtive  royalifts :  The  fpirits  of  many  w^ 
broken  with  tedious  imprifonments :  The  eftates  of 
all  were  burtbened  by  the  fines  and  confifcations 
which  had  been  levied  upon  them :  No-one  durft 
openly  avow  himfelf  of  that  party :  And  fo  fmall 

V  X.  James *f  Memoirs*^ 

-     did 
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^d  their  number  feem  to  a  fuperficial  view,  that, 
even  Ihould  the  nation  recover  its  liberty,  which 
was  deemed  no- wife  probable,  it  was  judged  uncer-  "^165^ 
tain  what  form  of  goVernme^it  it  would  embrace* 
But  amidft  all  thefe  gloomy  profpefts,  fortune,  by  a 
furprifing  revolution,  was  now  pavipg  the  way  for 
the  king  to  mount,  in  peace  and  triumph,  the 
throne  of  his  anceftcws.  It  was  by  the  prudence 
and  loyalty  of  general  Monk,  that  this  happy  change 
Was  at  laft  accomplifhed* 

George  Monk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  referved  General 
of  re-eftabliihing  nioharchy,  and  finilhing  the  ^^^^^ 
bloody  diffenfions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  a  family  in  Devonfliire,  ancient  and 
honours±»le,  but  lately,  from  too  great  hofpitality 
and  ezbence,  fomewhat  fallen  to  decay*  He  betook 
himfelr,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profcffion  of  arms ; 
and  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expeditions  to 
Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhc.  After  England  had 
concluded  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  he  fought 
military  experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great 
fchool  of  war  to  all  the  European  nations ;  and  he 
rofe  to  the  command  of  a  company  under  lord  Go- 
ring. This  company  jconfifted  of  200  men,  of 
whom  a  hundred  were  volunteers,  often  men  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  fomctimes  noblemen  who  lived 
upoq  their  own  income  in  a  fplendid  manner.  Such 
k  military  turn  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the 
Englilh! 

When  the  found  of  war  was  firft  hieard  in  this 
Ifland,  Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  defirous 
of  promotion  in  his  native  country,  partly  difgufted 
with  fome  ill  ufage  from  the  States,  of  which  he 
fcund  reafon  to  complain.  Upon  the  Scotti/h  pa- 
cification, he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
9gain&.  the  Irifli  rebels  -,  and  having  obtained  a  regi-^ 
ftienti  was  foon  taken  notice  of,  for  his  military 
ikill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour.  With- 
out oftencation^  expence,  or  carefies;  merely  by 
X  2  Jii% 
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CHAP,  his  humane  and  cqiml  temper,  he  gained  the  good- 
y_^^^'^  will  of  the  foldiery ;  who,  wkh  a  mixture  of  fami- 
1659,     liarity  and  afFeftion,  ufually  called  him  bonefi  George 
Monk ;  an  honourable  appellation,  which  they  flStt 
continued  to  him,  even  during  his  greateft  eleva- 
tion.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  moderation  in 
party ;  and  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  into 
rage  againft  the  oppofite  fa£bion,  he  fell  under  fuf- 
picion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of  his  be- 
haviour.    When  the  Irifh  army  was  called  over  into 
England,  furmifes  of  this  kind  had  been  fo  far  cre- 
dited, that  he  had  even  been  fufpended  from   his 
command,  and  ordered  to  Oxford^  that  he  might 
anfwer  the  charge  laid  againft  him.     His  eftablifh- 
cd  charadcr  for  truth  and  fincerity  here  ftood  him 
in  great  ftead;  and  upon  his  earneft  proteftations 
and  declarations,  he  was  foon  reftored  to  his  regi- 
ment, which  he  joined  at  the  fiege  of  Nantwich. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  royalifts,  commanded  by  Biron ;  and  took 
colonel    Monk    prifoner.      He  was   fent  to   the 
Tower,  where  he  endured,  about  two  years,  all  the 
rigours  of  poverty  and  confinement.     The  king, 
however,  was  fo  mindful  as  to  fend  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  own  difficulties,  a  prefcnt  of  100  gui- 
neas; but  it  was.  not  till  af;:cr  the  royalifts  were  to- 
tally fubdued,  that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk» 
however  diftreflcd,  had  always  rdufcd  the  moft  in- 
viting offers  from  the  parliament]:  But  Cromwel, 
fenfible  of  his  merit,  having  folicitcd  him  to  engage 
in  the  wars  againft  the  Irifli,  who  were  confidered 
^  as  rebels  both  by  king  and  parliament ;  he  was  not 

unwilling  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  accepting 
a  command  which,  he  flattered  himfclf,  was  recon- 
cilable to  the  ftridteft  principles  of  honour.  Hav* 
ing  once  engaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  obey  orders ;  and  found  himfelf  neceffitatcd 
to  fight,  both  againft  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in 
Ireland,  and  againft  the  king  hn-nlclf  in  Scotland- 

Upon 
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tJpon  the  rcduftion  of  the  lattec  kingdom,  Mdnk  chap. 
was  left  with  the  fuprcme  command ;  and  by  the  ^  ^^1'^ 
equality  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftration,  he  was     ig^j^. 
able  to  give  contentment  to  that  reftlefs  people,  now 
reduced  to  fubjeftion  by  a  nation  whom  they  hated. 
No  lefs  acceptable  was  his  authority  to  the  officers 
and  foldiers ;  and  forefeeing,  that  the  good-will  of 
the  army  under  his  command  might  fome  time  be 
of  great  fervice  to  him,  he  had,  with  much  care 
andfuccels,  cultivated  their  friendfhip. 

The    connexions    which   he  had  formed   with 
Cromwel,  his  benefaftor,  prefcrved  him  faithful  t5 
Richard,  who  had  been  enjoined  by  his  father  tb 
follow  in  every  thing  the  diredions  of  general  Monk. 
When  the  long  parliament  was. reftored.  Monk,  who 
wa^   not   prepared    for  oppofition,    acknowledged 
their  authority,  and  was  continued  in  his  command, 
from  which  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  to  attempt 
diflodging  him.     After  the  army  had  expelled  the  ^^^"^  '^«- 
parliament,  he  protefted  againft  the  violence,  and  t^heDarHa. 
refolved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their  invaded  ment» 
privileges.      Deeper  defigns,  either  in  the  king's 
favour  or  his  own,  were,  from  the  beginning,  fuf- 
pedked  to  be  the  motive  of  his  aftions. 

A  RiVALSHip  had  long  fubfifted  between  hirh 
and  Lambert ;  and  every  body  faw  the  reafon  why 
he  oppofed  the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general, 
by  whofe  fuccefs  his  own  authority,  he  knew,  would 
foon  be  fubverted.  But  little  friendfliip  had  ever 
fubfifted  between  him  and  the  parliamentary  leaders; 
and  it  feemed  no-wife  probable,  that  he  intended  to 
employ  his  induftry,  and  fpend  his  blood,  for  the 
advancement  of  one  enemy  above  another.  How 
early  he  entertained  defigns  for  the  king's  reftora- 
tion,  we  know  not  with  certainty  :  It  is  likely,  that 
as  foon  as  Richard  was  depofed,  he  forefaw,  that 
without  fuch  an  expedient,  it  would  be  impoflible 
ever  to  bring  the  nation  to  a  regular  fettlement. 
His  elder  and  younger  brothers  were  devoted  to  the 
X  3  royal 
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C  H  A  p.  royal  caufc :  The  Granvilles,  his  near  reladons,  and 
u^^^-/  ^^  the  reft  of  his  kindred,  were  in  the  fame  inte'reftsi 
^65^.  He  himfelf  was  intoxicated  with  no  fumes  of  enthu-r 
fiafm,  and  had  maintained  no  connexions  with  any 
of  the  fanatical  tribe.  His  tarly  engagements  had 
been  with  the  king,  and  he  had  left  that  fervicc 
without  receiving  any  difguft  from  the  royal  family. 
Since  he  had  inlifted  himfelf  with  the  oppofitc  party, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or  rigour,  which 
might  render  him  obnoxious.  His  return,  there- 
fore, to  loyalty  was  eafy  and  open;  and  nothing 
could  be  fuppofcd  to  counterbalance  his  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  that  meafurc,  except  the  views  of  his 
^  own  elevation,  and  the  profped  of  ufurping  the  fame 
grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been  aiTumed  by 
Cromwel.  But  from  fuch  exorbitant,  if  not  impof- 
fible  projefts,  the  natural  tranquillity  and  modera- 
tion of  his  temper,  the  calmnefs  and  folidity  of  his 
genius,  not  to  mention  his  age,  now  upon  the  de- 
cline, feem  to  have  fet  him  at  a  diftance.  Cromwel 
himfelf,  he  always  afferted  ""y  could  not  long  have 
maintained  his  ufurpation;  and  any  other  perfon, 
even  equal  to  him  in  genius,  it  was  obvious,  would 
now  find  it  more  difficult  to  praftifc  arts,  of  which 
every  one,  from  experience,  was  fuificiently  aware. 
It  is  more  agreeable,  therefore,  to  reafon  as  wdl  as 
candour,  to  fuppofe  that  Monk,  as  foon  as  he  put 
himfelf  in  motion,  had  entertained  views  of  effeding 
the  king's  reftoration ;  nor  ought  any  objedions, 
derived,  from  his  profound  filence  even  to  Charles 
himfelf,  be  regarded  as  confiderable.  His  temper 
was  naturally  /eferved  5  his  circumft^nccs  required 
diffimulation  i  the  king,  he  knew,  was  furroundcd 
with  fpies  and  traitors ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  fecms 
hard  to  interpret  that  condu6t,  which  ought  to  exal? 
our  idea  of  his  prudence,  as  a  difparagcment  of  his 
probity, 

?  Gufnbers  Life  of  Monk,  pt  93, 
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SiJi  John  Granville,    hoping  that    the  general^ hap. 


LXII. 


v* 


would  engage  in  the  king's  fervice,  fent  into  Scot- 

land  his  younger  brother,  a  clergyman,  £)r.  Monk,      1659, 
who  carried  him  a  letter  and  invitation  from  the 
king.     When  the  doftor  arrived,  he  found  that  his 
brother  was  then  holding  a  couitcil  of  officers,  and 
was  not  to  be  feen  for  fome  hours.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  received  and  entertained  by  Price,  the    ' 
general's  chaplain,  a  man  of  probity,  as  well  as  a    « 
partifan  of  the  king's.     The  doftor,  having  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely 
to  him  about  the  objeft  of  his  journey,  and  engaged 
him,  if  there  (hould  be  occafion,  to  fecond  his  appli-  ^ 
cations.     At  laft,  the  general  arrives  j  the  brothers  \ 
embrace  j  and  after  fome  preliminary  converfation,  ) 
die  dodlor  opens  his  bufinefs.     Monk  interrupted  1^ 
him,  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  before  to  any  ' 
body  mentioned  the  fubjeft,     "  To  no  body,"  re- 
plied his  brother,  "  but  to  Price,  whom  I  know  to 
"  be  entirely  in  your  confidence."     The  general, 
altering  his  countenance,  turned  the  difcourfe ;  and 
would  enter  into  no  farther  confidence  with  him, 
but  fent  him  away  with  the  firft  opportunity.     He 
would  not  truft  his  own  brother  the  moment  he 
knew  that  he  had  difclofed  the  fecret;  though  to  a 
man  whom  he  himfclf  could  have  trufted  ^, 

His  conduft  in  all  other  particulars  was  full  of 
the  fame  referve  and  pnidence  5  and  no  lefs  was  re- 
quifite  for  effefting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had 
undertaken.  All  the  officers  in  his  army,  of  whom 
he  entertained  any  fufpicion,  he  immediately  ca- 
fhiered :  Cobbet,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  com- 
mittee of  fafety,  under  pretence  of  communicating 
their  refolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with  a  view 
rf  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to  cuftody ; 
He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcattercd  regiments : 
He  fummoned  an  aifembly,  fomewhat  refembling 
a  convention  of  dates ;  and  having  communicate4 

1  J*ord  Lani<lown*s  defence  of  general  Monk* ' 
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to  them  his  rcfolution  of  marching  into  England,  he 
received  a  feafonable,  though  no  great  fupply  of 
money, 

Hearikg  that  Lambert  was  advancing  nordi- 
ward  with  his  army.  Monk  fent  Clobery  and  two 
other  commiflioners  to  London,  with  large  profef- 
fions  of  his  inclination  to  peace,  and  with  offers  of 
terms  for  an  accommodation.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
gain  time,  and  relax  the  preparations  of  his  enfc* 
mies.  The  committee  of  fafety  fell  into  the  fnarc. 
A  treaty  was  figned  by  Monk's  commiffioners  5  but 
he  refufed  to  ratify  it,  and  complained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  powers.  He  dcfired,  however,  to 
enter  into  a  new  negotiation  at  Newcaftle.  The 
committee  willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 
November.  Meanwhile  thefe  military  fovereigns  found 
themfelves  furrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextrica- 
ble difficulties.  The  nation  had  fallen  into  total  anar- 
chy ;  and  by  refufing  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  re- 
duced the  army  to  the  greateft  neceflitics.  While 
Lambert's  forces  were  aflembling  at  Newcaftle,  Ha- 
zelrig  and  Mcrley  took  poffeflion  of  Portfmouth, 
and  declared  for  the  parliament.  A  party,  fent  to 
fgpprefs  them,  was  perfuaded  by  their  copimander 
to  joirt  in  the  fame  declaration.  The  city  appren- 
tices rofe  in  a  tnmuh,  and  demanded  a  free  parlia- 
ment. Though  they  were  fuppreffed  by  colonel 
HewfoD,  a  man  v.  ho  from  the  profefllon  of  acobler 
had  rifen  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  lliU 
dii'covered  fymptoms  of  the  moft  dangerous  dif- 
content.  It  even  eftabJiflied  a  kind  of  feparate 
government,  and  aflumed  the  fupreme  authority 
■  within  itfelf.  Admiral  Lawfon  with  his  fqua- 
dron  came  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  the 
parliament,  Hazelrig  and  Morley,  hearing  of 
this  important  event,  left  Portfrnouth,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  London.  The  regiments  near 
that  city  being  folicited  by  their  old  officers,  who. 
had   beep   caChiered   by  the  committee  of  fafety, 

revoittd 
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revolted  again  to  the  parliament.    Dcfborow's  re-  chap. 
cimcnt,   teing  fent   by  Lambert  to  fupport   his  y^^^^'^ 
Iriends,  no   fooner  arrived  at  St.  Albans,  than  it     165^. 
declared  for  the  fame  aflfembly. 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  un* 
/table  to  fupport  this  ill-founded  fabric,  whicb>  , 
every  where  around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins. 
When  he  received  intelligence  of  any  murmurt 
among  the  foldiers,  he  would  proftrate  himielf  ia, 
prayer,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to  join 
the  troops.  Even  when  among  them,  he'  would^ 
in  the  midft  of  any  difcourfe,  invite  them  all  ta 
prayer,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  them* 
If  any  of  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour, 
they  could  get  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  God  had 
fpitten  in  his  face,  and  would  not  hear  him.  Men 
now  ceafed  to  wonder,  why  Lambert  had  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  general,  and  had  contented 
himfelf  witl>  the  fecond  command  in  the  army. 

Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  being  invited  by  the  of-  a6th«f 
ficers,  again  affumed  authority,  and  fummoncd  to-  P!.""*" 
gether  the  parliament,  which  twice  before  had  been 
expelled  with  fo  much  reproach  and  ignominy.     As  Parlii- 
-  foon  as  affembled,  they  repealed  their  aft  againft  ^^^^^ 
the  payment  of  excife  and  cuftoms  1  they  appointed 
commlffioners  for  affigning  quarters  to  the  army; 
and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they 
fent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  command  imme-p 
diately  to  repair  tp  thofe  quarters  which  were  ap-» 
pointed  them. 

Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  difconfolate  con-  1660. 
dition.  Monk,  he  faw,  had  paffed  the  Tweed  at  J«»"«^y** 
Coldftream,  and  was  advancing  upon  him.  His 
own  foldiers  deferred  him  in  great  multitudes,  and 
joined  the  enemy.  Lord  Fairfax  too,  he  heard, 
had  raifed  forces  behind  him,  and  had  poflcffcd 
himfelf  of  York,  without  declaring  his  purpofe. 
'J'he  laft  orders  of  the  parliament  fo  entirely  ftripped 

him 
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CHAP,  him  of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not  with  bim 
\^-^^  above  a  hundred  horfc :  All  the  reft  went  to  their 
i^o,     quarters   with  quietnefs  and  refignation  -,   and  he 
*  himfelf  was,  fome  tinle  after,  arretted  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower.     The  other  officers,  who  had 
formerly  been  cafhiered   by  the  parliament,    and 
who  had  refumed  their  commands,  that  they  might 
fubdue  that  alTembly,  were  again  cafhiered  and  con- 
fined to  their  houfes.     Sir  Harry  Vane  and  ibmc 
members,  who  had^concurred  with  the  committee 
of  fafety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement. 
And  the  parliament  now  feemed  to  be  again  pof- 
fefled  of  more  abfoiute  authority  than  ever,  and  to 
be  without  any  danger  of  oppofition  or  control. 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  time  guided  by 
two  men,  Hazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  ofoppo- 
fite  chara&ers,  and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Ha* 
zelrig,  who  poffeiUed  greater  authority  in  the  parlia- 
ment, was  haughty,  imperious,  precipitate,  vain- 
glorious 5  without  civility,  without  prudence ;  qua- 
lified only  by  his  noify,  pertinacious  obftinacy  to 
acquire  an  afcendant  in  public  aflemblies.  Vane 
was  noted,  in  all  civil  tranfa&ions,  for  temper,  in- 
finuation,  addrefs,  and  a  profound  judgment;  in 
all  religious  fpeculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance. 
He  was  a  perfed  enthufiaft ;  and  fancying^  that  he 
was  certainly  favoured  with  infpiration,  he  deemed 
himfelf,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to 
'  be  a  man  above  ordinances^  and,  by  reajibn  of  his 
perfcftion,  to  be  unlimited  and  uhrcftraintd  by  any 
rules,  which  govern  inferior  mortals.  Thefe  whim- 
fies,  mingling  with  pride,  had  fo  corrupted  his 
excellent  underftanding,  that  fometimes  he  thought 
himfelf  the  perfon  deputed  to  reign  on  ^arth  for 
a  thoufand  yeal-s  over  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful  % 
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Monk,  though  informed  of  the   reftoration  of  C^ap. 
the  parliament,  from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  ^  ,  _'^ 
ftill  advanced  with  his  army,  which  was  near  6000      j66q, 
nacn :  The  fcattered  forces  in  England  were  above 
five  times  more  numerous.     Fairfax,,  who  had  re- 
folvcd  to  declare  for  the  king,  not  being  able  to 
make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  retired  to  his 
owrt  houfe  in  Yorklhire.     In  all   counties  through 
which  Monk  paffed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to 
him  with  addrefles ;  exprefling  their  earneft  defire, 
that  he  would  be  inflrumental  in  reftoring  the  na- 
tion  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe    liberties,  which  by  law  were  their  birth- 
right, but   of  which,  during  fo  many  years,  they 
had  been  fatally  bereaved:  And  that,  in  order  to 
this  falutary  purpofe,  he  would  prevail,  cither  for 
the  reftoring  of  thofe  members  who  had  been  Ic-   ' 
eluded  before  the  king's  death,  or  for  the  eleftion   i 
of  a  new  parliament,   who  might  legally,  and  by   I 
general  confent,  again  govern  the  nation. .   Though  • 
Monk  pretended  not  to  favour  thefe  addrefles,  that 
ray  of  hope,  which  the  knowledge  of  his  character 
and  fituation  afforded,  mightily  animated  all  men. 
The  tyranny  and  the  anarchy,  which  now  equally 
opprefled   the   kingdom  ;    the   experience  of  paft  1 
dittra£kions,-the  dread  of  future   convulfions,    the  ; 
indignation    againft     military    ufurpation,     againft  / 
fandified  hypocrify :  All  thefe  motives  had  united  \ 
every  party,  except  the  moft  defperate,  into  ardent  i 
wifhes  for  the  king's  reftoration,  the  only  remedy  | 
for  all  thefe  fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinfon  were  fent  as  'deputies  by  the 
parliament,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  | 
general,  but  in  reality  to  ferve  as  Ipies  upon  him. 
The  city  difpatched  four  of  their  principal  citizens 
to  perform  like  compliments  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  confirm  the  general  in  his  inclination  to  a 
free  parliament,  the  objeft  of  all  men's  prayers  and 
pndeayours.     The  aythority  of  Monk  CQuld  Icarcely 

fccure 
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CHAP^iecurc  the  parliamentary  deputies  from  thofc  in- 
^^^^'  J  fults,  which  the  general  hatred  and  contempt  to- 
J669.  j  H'ards  their  mafters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank 
I  and  denomination. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interrup- 
tions till  he  reached  St.  Albans,     He  there  fcnt  a 
meffage  to  the  parliament  j  defiring  them  to  remove 
from  London  thofe  regiments,  which,  though  they 
now  profefled  to  return  to  their  duty,  had  fo  lately 
offered  violence   to  that  aflcmbly.    This  meffage 
was  unexpedled,    and  exceedingly  perplexed   the 
houfe.     Their  fate,  they  found,  muft  ftill  depend 
on  a  mercenary  army  j  and  they  were  as  diftant  a 
ever  from  their  imaginary  fovereignty.     However, 
they  found  it  neceffary  to  comply.     The  foldicrs 
made    nK>re  difficulty.       A  mutiny   arofe  among 
^em.     One  regiment,  in  particular,  quartered  m 
Somerfet-houfe,    cxprefsly  refnfed   to  yield    their 
place  to  the  northern  army.    But  thofe  officers  who 
would  gladly,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  have  inflamed 
the  quarrel,  were  abfent  or  in   confinement;  and 
Fch.  t.      for  want,  of  leaders,  the  foldiers  were  at  laft,  with 
Monk  en-  great  reluftance,  obliged  to  fubmit.     Monk  with 
4ott.         his  army  took  quarters  in  Weftmmfter. 
Feb.6»  .       The  general  was  introduced  to  the  houfe;  and 
I  thanks  were  given  him  by  Lenthal  for  the  eminent 
{    fervices  which   he  had  done  his  country.     Monk 
j    was  a  prudent  not  an  eloquent  fpeaker.     He  told 
i    the  houle,  that  tlic  fervices,  which  he  had  been  cn- 
I    abled   to  perform,    were  rio  more  than  his  duty, 
5    and  merited  not  fuch  praifes  as  thofe  with  which 
they  were  pleafed   to  f^onouf  him:    That  among 
many  perfons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their  com- 
miffion,  he  had  been  employed  as  the  inftrument 
pf  providence  for   affecting  their  reftoration ;  but 
he    confidered     this    fcrvice   as    a   ftep    only    to 
more  important  fervices,  which  it  was  their  part  to 
render  to  the  nation :  That   while  on  his  march, 
Ibc  obferved  all  ranks  of  men^  in  all  places,  to  ho 
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tn  earneft  expedation   of  a  ftttlement,   after  the  chap, 
violent  convulfions,   to  which  they  had-  been  ex-  ^^V^'  j 
poied ;  and  to  have  no  profpeft  of  that  blefTiog  but  ,  s^q« 
from  the  diflblution  of  the  prefent  parliament,  and 
from  the  fummoning  of  a  new  one,  free  and  full, 
who,  meeting  without  oaths  or  engagements,  might 
finally  give  contentnnent  to  the  nation :  That  ap- 
plications had  been  made  to  him  for  that  purpofe  $ 
but  that  he,  fcnfible  of  his  duty,  had  ftill  told  the 
petitioners,  that  the  parliament  itfelf,   which  was 
now  free  and  would  foon  be  full,  was  the  beft  judge 
of  all  thefe  meafurcs,  and  that  the  whole  commu- 
nity ought   to  acquiefce   in   their    determination: 
That  though  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner  to 
the  people,  he  muft  now  freely  inform  the  houfe^ 
that  the  fewer  engagements  were  exafted,  the  more  . 
comprehenfive  would  their   plan  prove,    and  the  ( 
more  fatisfaAion  would  it  give  to  the  nation :  And 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  public  fecurity,  if  the  fana*- 
tical  party  and  the  royalills  were  excluded ;  fince  the 
principles  of  thefe  fadions  were  dcftrudive  either  of 
government  or  of  liberty. 

This  fpeech,  containing  matter  which  was  both 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  to  the  houfe  as  well  as 
to  the  nation,  ftill  kept  every  one  in  fufpenfe,  and 
upheld  that  uncertainty,  in  which  it  feemed  the  ge- 
neral's intereft  to  retain  the  public.  But  it  was 
impo/Iible  for  the  kingdom  to  remain  long  in  this 
doubtful  fituation  :  The  people,  aa  well  as  the  par- 
liament, pulhed  matters  to  a  dccifion.  During  the 
late  convulfions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been 
interrupted  j  and  though  the  parliament,  upon  their 
aflembling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  impofitions, 
yet  fo  little  reverence  did  the  people  pay  to  thofe 
legiflators,  that  they  gave  very  flow  and  unwilling 
obedience  to  their  commands.  The  common*coun- 
cil  of  London  flatly  refufed  to  fubmit  to  an  afTefT- 
ment  required  of  them  3    and  declared   that,   till 

a  free 
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CH.A.P.  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  impofed  taxes,  riic^ 

\_,^^ij  never  fhould  deem  it  their  duty.ta  make  any  pay^ 
1.660..  ment*  This  refolution^  if  yielded  to,  would  im* 
mediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  die 
•  parliament:  They  were  determined,  therefore, 
upon  this  occafion  to  make  at  once  a  foil  experi- 
ment of  their  own  power  and  of  their  general's  obe- 
dience. 

Feb,  9,  Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city ;  to 

fcize  twelve  perfons,  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  par- 
liament; to  remove  the  pofts  and  chains  from  aD 
the  flreets ;  and  to  take  down  and  break  the  porr- 
cullifes  and  gs^tes  of  the  city:  And  very  few  hours 
were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  upon  the  execudon 
of  thefe  violent  orders.  To  the  great  furprifc  and 
confternationofall  men,  Monk  prepared  himfelffor 
obedience.  Neglefting  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
the  remonftrances  of  his  officers^  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner ; 
he  apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  pro- 
fcribed  perfons,  whom  he  fent  to  the  Tower ;  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  contempt  he  broke  the 
gates  and  portcuUifes  ;  and  having  e^^pofed  the  city 
to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  Weftminfter. 

No  fooner  had  the  general  leifure  to  rcfled,  than 
he  found,  that  this  laft  meafure,  inftead  of  being 
a  continuation  of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which 
he  had  hitherto  maintained,  was  taking  party  with- 
out referve,  and  laying  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  na« 
tion,  at  the  mercy  of  that  tyrannical  parliament, 
whofe  power  had  long  been  odious,  as  their  per- 
fons contemptible,  to  all  men.  He  refolved,  there- 
fore, before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous 
miftake  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to 
(how  the  whole  world,  ftill  more  without  refervci 
that  he  meant  no  longer  to  be  the  minifter  of  vio- 
F«b.  IX.     lence  and  ufurpation.    After  complaining  of  die 

odious 
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tedious  fervicc  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  he 
wrote  a  ktter  to  the  houfe,  reproaching  them,  as  _  ^ 
wdl  with  the  new  cabals  which  they  had  formed  H6o.' 
with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  a  fenattcal  petition  prefcntcd  by  Praife- 
god  Barcbone ;  and  he  requii^ed  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  foldiers,  and  whoje  commonwealth, 
to  iflue  writs,  within  a  wefek,  for  the  filling  of  their 
houfe,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their  own  diflblutioh 
and  the  aifencibling  of  a  new  parliament.  Having  Declares 
dilpatx:hed  this  letter,  which  might  be  regardied,  he  ^orafrcc 
thought,  as  an  urtdbubted  pledge  of  hi^  finfcerity,  ^l^^^' 
he  marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,-  and  de- 
fired  Alleh,  the  rinayor,  to  fummon  a  comhnon- 
council  at  Guildhall.  He  there  made  many  apo- 
logies for  the  indignity  which,  two  days  before,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  them ;  aflTiired  them 
of  his.  perfeverancc  in  the  meafures  which  he  had 
adopted;  and  defired  that  they  might  mutually 
plight  their  fiaith  for  a  ftriiSl  union  between  city  and 
army,  in  every  enterptife  for  thfe  ha|5pine(s  and  fet- 
tlement  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  joy  and  ex-  | 
Dilution,  which  difplayed  itfelf  thoughout  the  city, ! 
as  foon  as  intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happy  \ 
meafure,^  embraced  by  the  general.     The  profped:  / 
of  peace,  concord,  liberty,  juftice,  broke  forth  at  | 
x>nce,  from  amidft  the  deepeft  darkncfs  in  which  i 
the  nation  had  ever  been  involved.     The  view  of  \ 
paft  calamities  no  longer    prefented    difmral  pro- 
gnoftics  of  the  future :  It  tended  only  to  enhance  the 
general  exultation  for  thofe  fcenes  of  happincfs  and  ' 
tranquillity,  which  all   men  now  confidently  pro-  \ 
mifcd  themfelves.    The  royalifts,  the  prefbyterians,  V 
forgetting  all  anlmofities,  mingled  in  common  joy   1 
and  tranfport,  and  vowed  never  more  to  grafify  the  i 
ambition  of  falfe  and  faftious  tyrants,  by  their  ca- 
lamitous divifions.     The  populace,  more  outrage-' 
Main  their  feftivity,  .made the*  air  refound  wrth  ac- 
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clamations,  and  illuminated  'every  ftrcet  with  figtuib 
of  jollity  and  triumph.  Applaufes  of  the  gcnend 
were  every  where  intermingled  with  deteftatioo 
againft  the  parliament. '  The  moft  ridiculous  in- 
ventions were  adopted,  in  order  to  exprefs  this  lat- 
ter paffion.  At  every  bonfire  rumps  were  roailed, 
and  where  thefe  could  no  longer  be  founds  pieces 
of  flefh  were  cut  into  that .  fliapc ;  and  the  funeral 
of  the  padiament  (the  populace  exclaimed)  was  ce- 
lebrated by  thefe  fymbols  of  hatred  and  derifion. 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  dc- 
ibair,  made  ftill  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
dominion.  They  fent  a  committee  with  offers  to 
gain  the  general.  He  refufed  to  hear  them>  ex- 
cept in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  fecludcd  mem- 
bers. Though  feveral  perfons,  defperate  from  guilt 
and  fanaticifm,  promifed.  to  inyeft  him  with  the 
dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport  his 
government,  he  would  not  hearken  to  fuch  wild 
propofals.  Having  fixed  a  clofe  correfpondence 
with  the  city,  and  eftabliflied  its  militia  in  hands 
whofe  fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  he  returned  with 
his  army  to  Weftminfter,  and  purfued  every  pro- 
per meafure  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  While 
he  ftill  pretended  to  maintain  republican  principles, 
he  was  taking  large  fteps  towards  the  re-eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

The  fecluded  members,  upon  the  general's  in- 
vitation, went  to  the  houfe,  and  finding  no  longer 
any  obCtfuftion,  they  entered,  and  immediately  ap-* 
peared  to  be  the  majority  :  Moft  of  the  independ- 
ents left  the  place.  The  reftored  members  firil 
repealed  all  the  ordinances  by  which  they  had  been 
excluded :  They  gave  fir  George  Booth  and  his 
party  their  liberty  and  efl^tes :  They  renewed  the 
general's  commiffion,  and  enlarged  his  powers; 
They  fixed  an  affeffment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet 
and  army :  And  having  paffed  thcle  votes  for  the 
prefent  compofurc  of  the  kingdom,  they  diffolvcd 
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thcmfelvcs,  and  iflued  writs  for  the  immediate  af-  C  H  a  p. 
fembJing  of  a  new  parliament.     This  laft  meafure  .    ^^^'^ 
had  been  previoufly  concerted  with  the  general,  who      i66o* 
knew  that  all  men,  however  difFerent  in  aiFeftions, 
expe(5tations,  and  defigns,  united  in  the  detedation 
of  the  long  parliament, 

A  COUNCIL  of  ftate  was  eftablifhed,  confiding  of 
men  of  charadler  and  moderation ;  moft  of  whom, 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  made  a  great  figure 
among  the  prelbyterians.  The  militia  of  the  king- 
dom was  put  into  fuch  hands  as  would  promote 
order  and  fetclemeno.  Thefe,  conjoined  with  Monk's 
army,  which  lay  united  at  London,  were  efteemed 
afufficicnt  check  on  the  more  numerous,  though  dif- 
perfed  •  army,  of  whofe  inclinations  there  >yas  ftill 
^  much  reafon  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however, 
was  every  day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers, 
and  bringing  the^oops  to  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
obedience, 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his 
refolution  to  keep  poffeffion  of  that  fortrefs  till  the 
coming  of  king  Jefus:  But  when  Alured  produced 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place 
to  colonel  Fairfax,  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  with  fir 
George  Boothe  ;  and  pretending  want  of  pfovifions, 
had  failed  from  the  Sound  towards  the  coaft  of 
England,  with  an  intention  of  fupporting  that  in- 
furredbion  of  the  royalifts.  On  his  arrival  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Boothe's  defeat,  and  the  total 
failure  of  the  enterprife.  The  great  difficulties,  to 
which  the  parliament  was  then  reduced,  allowed 
them  no  leifure  to  examine  ftriftly  the  reafons 
which  he  gave  for  quitting  his  ftation ;  and  they 
allbwod  him  to  retire  peaceably  to  his  country-houfe. 
The  council  of  ftate  now  conferred  on  him,  in  con- 
junftion  with  Monk,  the  command  of  the*  fleet; 
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C  HA  P.  and  fecured  the  naval,  as  well  as  military  force,  ill 
\^-!i^\j  hands  favourable  to  the  public  fcttlemenc. 
j56o.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  fteps  which  were 
taking  towards  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  monarchy, 
Monk  ftill  maintained  the.  appearance  of  zeal  for 
a  commonwealth,  and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of 
correfpondence  between  himfelf  and  the  king  to  be 
opened.  To  call  a  free  parliament,  and  to  reftorc 
the  royal  family,  were  vifibly,  in  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  fame  meafure : 
Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwife  than 
by  his  aftions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  in- 
terefts ;  and  nothing  but  neceflity  extorted  at  laft 
the  confefTion  from  hirln.  His  filence,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  enterprife,  ought  to  be  no  ob- 
je£lion  to  his  fincerity  j  fince  he  maintained  the  fame 
referve,  at  a  time,  when,  confident  with  common 
fenfe,  he  could  have  entertained  noi  other  purpofc  *. 
There  was  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
Ihire,  of  a  fedentary,  ftudious  difpofition,  nearly 
related  to  Monk,  and  one  who  had  always  main- 
tained the  ftrifteft  intimacy  with  him.  With  this 
friend  alone  did  Monk  deliberate  concerning  that 
great  enterprife,  which  he  had  projefted.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a  commilfion  from  the  king, 
applied  to  Morrice  for  accefs  to  the  general ;  but 
received  for  anfwer,  that  the  general  defircd  him  ta 
communicate  his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville, 
though  importunately  urged,  twice  refufed  to  dc- 
liver  his  meflage  to  any  but  Monk  himfelf;  and 
this  cautious  politician,  finding  him  now  a  perfon, 
whofe  {ecniy  could  be  fafely  trufted,  admitted  him 
to  his  prcfence,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole  in- 
tentions. Still  he  fcrupled  to  commit  any  thing 
to  writing ""i  He  delivered  only  a  verbal  meflage 
by  Granville  i   affuring  the   king  of  his   ferviccs, 

»  Sec  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  tolume.^ 
*  Lanrdowne^  Clarendon. 
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giving  advice  for  his  condu6t,  and  exhorting  him  chap. 
inftantly  to  leave  the  Spanifli  territories,  and  retire  ^  _  _ '  j^ 
iiito   Holland.      He  was   apprehenfive   left  Spain      1660. 
nnight  detain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  recovery  of 
Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.     Charles  followed  thcfe  di- 
rcftions,  and  very  narrowly  efcaped  to  Breda.  Had 
he  protrafted  his  journey  a  few  hours,  .he  had  cer- 
tainly, under  pretence  of  honour  and  refpeft,  been 
arretted  by  the  Spaniards. 

LocKHART,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and 
no*wIfc  averfe  to  the  king's  fervice,  was  applied  to 
on  this  occafion.  The  ftate  of  England  wa§  fet  be- 
fore him,  the  certainty  of  the  reftoration  reprefented> 
and  the  profpeft  of  great  favour  dilplayed,  if  he 
would  anticipate  the  vows  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
ceive thfe  king  into  his  fortrefs.  Lockhart  ftill  re- 
plied, that  his  commiffion  was  derived  from  an 
Englifh  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
gates  but  in  obedience  to  the  fame  authority  ^  This 
fcruple,  though  in  the  prefent  emergence  it  ap- 
proaches towards  fuperftition,  it  is  difiicult  for  us 
entirely  to  condemn. 

The  eleftions  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.     This  was  one 
of  thofe  popular  torrents,  where  the  moft  indifferent, 
or  even  the  moft  averfe,  are  tranfported  with  the 
general  paflion,  and  zealoufly  adopt  the  fentiments 
of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.     The  en- 
thufiafts  thcmfelves  feemed  to  be  difarmed  of  their 
furyi  and  between  defpair  and  aftoniihment  gave 
way  to  thofe  meafures,  which,  they  found,  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  them,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to 
withftand.      The  prefbyterians  and    the   royalifts,  j 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  whiclr,  } 
without  noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for  f 
the  king's  reftoration.     The  kingdom  was  almoft  \ 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  former  party  ;  and  feme  .! 

«  Burnet. 
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CHAP,  zealous  leaders  among  them  began  to  renew  the 
u^^/^Lf  demand  of  thofe*  conditions,  which  had  becn^  re- 
j66o.      quired  of  the- late  king  in  the  treaty  of  Newport: 
But  the  general  opinion  feemed  to  condemn  all  thofc 
rigorous  and  jealous  capitulations  with  their  fovc- 
reign.     Haraffed  with  convulfions  and  diforders, 
men  ardently  longed /or  repofe,  and  were,  terrified 
at  the  mention  of  negotiations  or  delays,  which 
might  afford  opportunity  to  the  feditious  army  ftill 
to  breed  new  confufzon.'    The  paffion  too  for  li- 
berty, having  been  carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes, 
and   having  produced  fuch    bloody   commotions, 
began,  by  a  natural  movement,  to  give  place  to  a 
fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  the  public  was 
lefs  zealous  in  a  caufe,  which  was  become  odious 
on  account  of  the  calamities  which  had  fo  long  at- 
tended it.     After  the  legal  concefllons  made  by  the 
late  king,  the  conftitution  feemed  to  be  fuffidendy 
fecLired ;  and  the  additional  conditions  infiftcd  on, 
as  they  had  been  framed  during  the  greateft  ardour 
of  the  conteft,  amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than 
a  limitation  of  monarchy.     Above  all,  the  general 
was  averfe  to  the  mention  of  conditions ;  and  re- 
folved  that  the  crown,  which  he  intended  to  reftore, 
Ihould  be  conferred  on  the  king  entirely  free  and 
unencumbered.     Without  farther  fcruple,  therefore, 
or  jealoufy,  the  people  gave  their  voice  in  eleftions 
for  fuch  as  they  knew  to  entertain  fentiments  favour- 
able to  monarchy ;  and  all  paid  court  to  a  party, 
which,  they  forefaw,  was  foon  to  govern  the  nation. 
Though  the   parliament  had  voted,  that   no  one 
Ihould  be  elefted,  who  had  himfelf,  or  whofe  father 
•had  borne  arms  for  the  late  king; ;  little  regard  was 
anywhere  paid  to  this  ordinances     The  leaders  of 
the  prcftyterians,  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  lord  Fair- 
fax,   lord    IR  b?rts"  Ilollis,    fir   Anthony  Alhley 
Cooper,  Anneficy,  Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone 
•for  pad      mfgreffions  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the 
royal  u     jftsj  and  from  former  merits, 'fucceflcs, 

and 
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and  fufFerings,  they  had  accjuirtd  with  their  party 
the  higheft  credit  and  authority. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condition  no  lefs      «6^r 
favourable  to  the  king.     As  foon  as  Monk  declared 
againft  the  Englilh  army,  he  difpatched  emilTaries 
into  Ireland,  and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  king- 
dom to  concur  with  him  in  the  fame  meafures. 
Lord  Broghill,  prefident  of  Munfter,  and  fir  Charles 
Coote,  prefident  of  Connaught,  went  fo  far  as  to 
enter  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  king,  and  to 
promife  their  afliftance  for  his^  reftoration.     In  con- 
jundion  with  fir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  of- 
ficers, they  took  poflcflTion  of  the  government,  and 
excluded  Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  rump- 
parliament,  but  whom  they  p^tended  to  be  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  committee  of  fafety.     They 
kept  themfclves  in  readinefs  to  ferve  the  king ;  but 
made  no  declarations,  till  they  fliould  fee  the  turn 
which  aflfairs  took  in  England. 

But  all  thefe  promifing  views  had  almofl:  been  v\ 
blafted  by  an  untoward  accident.     Upon  the  admif-  1 
fion  of  the  fecluded  members,  the  republican  party,  ( 
particularly  the  late  king's  judges,  were  feized  with 
the  jufteft  defpair,  and   endeavoured  to  infufe  the 
fame  fcntiments  into  the  army.     By  themfclves  or 
their  cmiflTaries,  they   reprefented  to  the   foldiers, 
that  all  thofe  brave  adtions,   which  had  been  per- 
formed during  the  war,  and  which  were  fo  meri- 
torious in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt' 
be  regarded  as  the  deepeft  crimes  by  the  royal ifts, 
and  would*  expofe  the  army  to  the  feverefl:  venge- 
ance.    That  ip  vicx  did  that  party  make  profefllons 
of  moderation  an^  lenity:  The  king's  death,  the 
execution  of  fo  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
the  fequeftration  and  imprifonment  of  the  reft,  were 
in  their  eyes  crimes  fo  deep,  ;lnd"  offences  (u  per- 
fonal,  as  muft  be  profecuted  with  the  mp^^  implaca- 
ble rcfentmcnt.     That  the  lofs  of  all  arrc   '    and  the 
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CHAP,  cafniering  of  eveiy  ofBcer  and  foldier,  were  the 
^^^^^'  .  lighted  puni/hment  which  muft  be  expefked :  After 
1660.  the  difpcrfion  of  the  army,  no  farther  protpftion 
remained  to  them,  either  for  life  or  property,  but 
the  clemency  of  enraged  vidtors.  And  that,  even 
if  the  moft  perfeft  fecurity  could  be  obtained,  it  were 
inglorious  to  be  reduced,  by  treachery  and  deceit, 
to  fubjeftion  under  a  foe,  who,  in  the  open  field, 
liad  fo  often  yielded  to  their  fuperior  valour. 

After  thefe  fuggeftions  had  been  infufcd  into 
the  army,  Lambert  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  from 
the  Tower,  and  threw  Monk  and  the  council  of 
ftate  into  great  confternation.  They  knew  Lam- 
bert's vigour  and  aftivity ;  they  were  acquainted  with 
his  popularity  in  the  army ;  they  were  fenfible,  that, 
though  the  foldiers  had  lately  deferted  him,  they 
iufficiently  exprefled  their  remorfe  and  their  detefta- 
tion  of  thofe,  who,  by  falfe  profeflions,  they  found, 
had  fo  pgregioufly  deceived  them.  It  leemed  nc- 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  employ  the  greateft  celerity  in 
'  fupprefling  fo  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldfby, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  but 
who  was  now  entirely  engaged  in  the  royal  caufc, 
April  11.  was  dilpatched  after  him.  He  overtook  him  ac 
Daventry,  while  he  had  yet  aflembled  but  four 
troops  of  horfe.  One  of  them  deferted  him.  An- 
other quickly  followed  the  example.  He  himfelfi 
endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  was  feized  by  In- 
goldfby,  to  whom  he  made  fubmiflions  not  fuitable 
to  his  former  charadler  of  fpirit  and  valour.  Okey, 
Axtel,  Cobbet,  Crede,  and  other  officers  of  that 
party,  were  taken  prifoners  with  him.  All  the  roads 
were  full  of  foldiers  haftcning  to  join  them.  In  a 
few  days,  they  had  been  formidable.  And  it  was 
•  thought,  'that  it  might  prove  dangerous  for  Monk 
l:imrclf  to  have  aflembled  any  confiderable  body  of 
his  republican  army  for  their  fuppreflion  :  So  that 
nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  the  fudden  ex- 
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When  the  parliament  met,  they  chofe  fir  Har-  chap. 
bottle  Grimftone  fpeaker,  a  man,  who,  though  he  ^    _\_  '^ 
had  for  fome  time  concurred  with  the  late  parlia-      1660. 
ment,  had  long  been  efteemed  afFeclionate  to  the  ^P"^  *^ 
king's  fervice.     The  great  dangers  incurred  during 
former  ufurpations,  joined  to  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  general,  kept  every  one   in  awe  ;    and  none 
dared,  for  fome  days,  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
king.     The  members  exerted  their  fpirit  chiefly. in. 
bitter  inveftives  againft  the  memory  of  Cromwel, 
and  in  execrations  againft  the  inhuman  murder  of 
their  late  fovereign.     At  laft,  the  general,  having  iftM^y. 
fufEciently  founded  their  inclinations,  gave  diredions  ^ 
to   Annefley  prefident  of  the    council,    to  inform 
them,  that  one  fir  John  Granville,  a  fervant  of  the 
king's,  had  been  fent  over  by  his  majefty,  and  was 
now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons. 
The  loudeft  acclamations  were  excited  by  this  in-  '^b.®  "^^o*- 
telligence.     Granville   was   called   in :  The  letter,  "^*°"' 
accompanied  with    a   declaration,    greedily   read:  ' 
Without  one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a  con- 
tradiftory  vote,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  arifwer :  And  in  order  to  fpread  the  fame 
latisfaftion  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was  voted 
that  the  letter  and  declaration  fliould  immediately 
be  publifhed. 

The  people,  freed  from  the  ftate  of  fufpenfe  in  • 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  held,  now  changed  ] 
their -anxious  hope  for  the  unmixt  effufions  of  joys  \ 
and   difplayed  a   focial .  triumph    arid    exultation,  ) 
which  no  private  profperity,   even  the  greateft,   is  | 
ever  able   fully  ta  infpire.     Traditions   remain  of 
ttien,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the  mathematician, 
who  died  of  pleafure,  when  informed  of  this  happy 
and  furprifing  event.     Tjie  king's  declaration  was 
well  calculated  to  uphold  the  fatisfaftion  infpired 
by  the  profpeft  of  public  fettlement.     It  offered  a 
general  amnefty  to  all  perfons  whatfoever ;  and  that 
without  any  exceptions  but  fuch  as  fliould  afterwards 
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be  made  by  parliament :  It  promifed  liberty  of  con<» 
fciencc  5  and  a  concurrence  in  any  a6l  of  parliament, 
i6$o.  which,  upon  mature  deliberation,  (hould  be  ofifered, 
for  infuring  that  indulgence :  It  fubmitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  fame  affembly  the  inquiry  into  all 
grants,  purchafes,  and  alienations 4  And  it  afliired 
the  foldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promifed  them, 
•  for  the  future,  the  fame  pay  which  they  then  en- 
joyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  fpirit  by  which  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated, 
haftened  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  their  ancient 
authority,  and  to  take  their  ftiare  in  the  fettlement 
of  the  nation.  Th^  found  the  doors  of  their  houfc 
open;  and  all  were  admitted;  even  fuch  as  had 
formerly  been  excluded  on  account  of  their  prc^ 
tepded  delinquency. 
3th May..  The  two  houfes  attended;  while  the  kfng  was 
proclaimed  with  great  folemnity,  in  Palace- Yard, 
at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-Bar.  The  commons 
voted  500  pounds  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  who 
had  brought  them  the  king's  gracious  meflages; 
A  prefent  of  50,000  pounds  was  conferred  on  the 
}cing,  io,coo  pounds  on  the  duke  of  York,  5000 
\  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Glouceften  A  committee 
I  of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to  invite  his 
'  majefty  to  return  and  take  pofleflion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rapidity  with  which  all  thefe  eventa 
^  were  condudled,  was  marvellous,  and  difcovercd  the 

Eaffionate  zeal  and  entire  unanimity  of  the  nation, 
uch  an  impatience  appeared,   and  fuch  an  cmula- 
!  tion,  in  lords,  and  commons,  and  city,  who  fhould 
■  make  the  moft  lively  exprefllons  of  their  joy  and 
duty;  tj;iat,  .as  the  noble  hiftorian  exprcffes   it,  a 
'  man   coijld   not   but  wonder  where  thofe   people 
[  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mif^hief,  and  kept  the 
king  fo  many  years  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and 
JTupport  of  fuch  excellent  fubjeds.     The  king  him- 
ff  If  laid,  that  it  muft  furely  have  been  his  own  fauH 
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that  he  had  not  Iboner  taken  poffeffion  of  the  ^  b 
throne  i  fince  he  found  every  body  {q  zealous  in  ^ 
promoting  his  happy  rcftoration.  n 

The  refpeft  of  foreign  powers  loon  followed  the ; 
fubmiflSon  of  the*  king*s  fubjefts.  Spain  invited! 
him  to  return  to  the  Low  Couiftries,  and  embark  | 
in  fome  of  her  maritime  towns.  France  made  pro- 1 
teftations  of  afFeftion  and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  \ 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  States-general  fent  de-  1 
puties  with  a  like  friendly  invitation.  The  kingp^j 
refolved  to  accept  of  this  laft  offer.  The  people  of  j 
the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affeftion ;  and  poli- 
.  lies  no  longer  reftraiaed  their  magiftrates  from  pro- 
moting and  expreffmg  that  fentiment.  As  he  palled 
from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous crowds,  and  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations  j  as  if  themfelves,  not  their  rivals  ia 
power  and  commerce,  were  now  reftored  to  peace  ] 
and  fecurity.  The  States-general  in  a  body,  and  .* 
afterwards  the  .States  of  Holland  apart,  performed 
their  complimdnts  with  the  greateft  folemnity: 
Every  pcrfon  of  diftinftioh  was  ambitious  of  being 
introduced  to  his  majcfty  ;•  all  ambaffadors  and  pub- 
lic minifters  of  kings,  princes,  or  ftates,  repaired  to 
him,  and  profeffed  the  joy  of  their  mailers  in  his  - 
behalf:  So  that  one  would  have  thought,  that  from 
the  united  efforts  of  Chriftendom,  had  been  derived 
this  revolution,  which  diffufcd  every  where  fuch 
univerfal  fatisfadion. 

The  Englilh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Schcveling. 
Montague  had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  par- 
liament; but  had  perfuaded  the  officers,  of  them- 
felves, to  tender  their  duty  to  his  majefly.  The 
duke  of  York  immediately  went  on  board,  and  took 
the  comrpand  of  the  fleet  as  high  admiral. 

When  the  king  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was 
met  by  the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced. 
Never  fubjcft  in  fa<ftj  probably  in  his  intentions. 
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01 A  p.  had  defcrvcd  better  of  his  king  and  country.    In 
^[^'     the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  without  cfFufion  of  Uoodt 
660.  '    by  his  cautious  and  difinterefted  conduit  alone,  he 
had  beftowed  fettlenfient  on  three  kingdoms,  which 
had  long  been  torn  with  the  moft  violent  convul- 
lions :  And  having  obftinately  refufcd  the  moft  in- 
viting conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as  wdl 
as  by  every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  reftored 
his- injured  mafter  to  the  vacant  throne.     The  king 
sjtMay.  entered  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was 
alfo  his  birth^day.     The  fond  imaginations  of  nncn 
interpreted  as  a  happy  omen  the  concurrence  of 
two  fuch  joyful  periods. 


4||««     «««*«4(4r««« 


At  this  asra,  it  may  be  proper  to'ftop  a  moment 
and  take  a  general  furvey  of  the.  age,  fo  far  as  re- 
gards manners,   finances,    arms,    commerce,    arts 
and  .fciences.     The  chief  ufe  of  hiftory  is,  that  it 
affords  materials  for  dilquifitions  of  this  nature  j  and 
it  feems  the  duty  of  an  hillorian  to  point  out  the 
proper  inferences  and  conclufions, 
^fanncrs        No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  fuddcn 
«id  arts,    and  entire  in  their  manners,  than  did  the  Englifh 
nation  during  this  period.     From  tranquillity,  con- 
cord, fubmiffion,  fobriety,  they  paficd  in  an  inftant 
to  a  ftate  of  faftion,  fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  al- 
moft  frenzy.     The  violence  of  the  Englilh  parties 
exceeded  any  thing  which  we  can  now  imagine: 
Had  they  continued  but  a  little  longer,  there  was 
juft  reafon  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
maflacres  and  profcriptions.    The  military  ufurpers, 
whofe  authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injuftice^ 
and  was  fupported  by  no  national  party,  would  have 
I  .     b«en 
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been  impelled  by  rage  and  defoair  into  fuch  fangui- 
nary  meafures ;  and  if  thefe  furious  expedients  had 
been  employed  on  one  fide,  revenge  would  naturally 
have  pufhed  the  other  party,  after  a  return  oi 
power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  eneniies.  No  focial 
intercourfe  was  maint^ned  between  the  parties ;  no 
marriages  or  alliances  contradled.  The  royalift^, 
though  opprefled,  harafled,  perfecuted,  difdained 
all  affinity  with  their  mafter-s.  The  nnore  they  were 
reduced  to  fubjeftion,  the  greater  fuperiority  did 
they  afFeft  above  thofe  ufurpers,  who  by  violence 
and  injufttce  had  acquired  an  afcendantover  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  fadions  were  as  oppofite 
as  thofe  of  the  moft  diftant  nations.  <«  Your 
*'  friends,  the  Cavaliers,"  faid  a  parliamentarian  to 
a  royalift,  "  are  very  diflblute  and  debauched./* 
•^  True/'  replied  the  royalift,  "  they  have  the  in- 
*^  firmities  of  men  :  But  youf  friends,  the  Round* 
"  heads,  have  the  vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  rebel* 
*^  lion,  and  fpiritual  pride**."  Riot  and  diforder, 
it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  the  good  example  fet 
them  by  Charles  I.  prevailed  very  much  among  his 
partifans.  Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, to  whom  cxceflfcs  are  lefs  pernicious  than  to 
the  vulgar,  they  were  too  apt  to  indulge  themfelves 
in  all  pleafures,  particularly  thofe  of  the  table.  Op-.* 
pofition  to  the  rigid  precifencfs  of  their  antagonifts 
increafed  their  inclination  to  good  fellowOiip; 
and  the  charafter  of  a  man  of  pleafure  was  afFefted 
among  them,  as  a  fure  pledge  of  attachment  to  the 
church  and  monarchy.  Even  when  ruined  by  con- 
fifcations  and  fequeftrations,  they  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  and  focial  jol* 
lity.  "  As  much  as  hope  is  fuperior  to  fear,"  faid 
a  poor  and  merry  cavalier,  «*  fo  much  is  our  fitua* 
'*  tion  preferable  to  that  of  our  enemies*  Wc 
**  laugh  while  they  tremble." 


x66o« 
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^     The  gloomy  enthufiafm  which  prevailed  among 
the  parliamentary  party,  is  furely  the  moft  curious 
fpeftacle  prefented  by  anyhiftory;  and  the  moft  in- 
ftrudive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philofophicd 
mind.     All  recreations  were  in  a  manner  fulpcndcd 
by  the  rigid  feverity  of  the  prefbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents.     Horfe-races   and    cock-matches  were 
prohibited  as  the  greatcft  enormities  *.     Even  bear- 
baiting  was  efteemed  heathenifli  and  unchriftiaD;  j 
The  ^ort  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  oflence.  | 
Colonel  Hewfon,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  wish  j 
his  regiment  into  London,    and  deftroyed  all  the  ! 
bears,  which  were  there  kept  for  the  diverfion  of  the  j 
citizens.    This  adventure  fecms  to  have  given  birth  I 
to  the  fiftion  of  Hudibras.     Though  the  EngliA  j 
nation  be  naturally  candid  and  fincere,   hypocrify  ! 
prevailed  among  them  beyond  any  example  in  an-  i 
cient  or  modern  times.     The  religious  hypocrify,  it ' 
may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and  be- 
ing generally  tmknown  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  though 
more  dangerous,  it  implies  lefs  falfehood  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  infincerity.     The  Old  Teftamcnt, 
preferably  to  the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  die 
fedtaries.     The  eaftern  poetical  ftyle  of  that  com- 
pofition  made  it  more  eafily  fufceptible  of  a  turn 
which  was  agreeable  to  them.  ' 

We  have  had  occaGon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
to  fpeak  of  many  of  the  fefts  which  prevailed  in 
England :  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impof- 
lible.  The  quakers,  however,^  are  fo  confiderablc, 
at  leaft  fo  Angular,  as  to  merit  fome  attention ;  and 
as  they  renounced  by  principle  the  ufe  of  arms,  they 
never  made  fuch  a  figure  in  public  tranfadions « 
to  enter  into  any  part  of  our  narrative. 

The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  moft  othc5, 
began  with  the  loweft  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progrcfs, 
came  at  laft  to  comprehend  people  of  better  quality 
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and  faihion.      George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  ^^Jk^* 
Lancalbire  in  1624,  was  the  founder  of  this  feft.  .      ^  '  ^ 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  and  was  himfclf  bound     i66«,  • 
apprentice  to  a  fhoe-*maker.      Feeling  a  ftronger 
impulfe  towards  fpiritual  contemplations  than  to* 
wards  that  mechanical  profeiTion,  he  left  his  mailer, 
and  went  about  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  a  dreis  which  he  long  aiFefted,  as  well  for 
its  Angularity  as  its  cheapnefs.     That  he  niight 
wean  himfelf  from  fublunary  objefts,  he  broke  off 
all  connexions  with  his  friends  and  family,  and  never 
dwelled  a  moment  in  one  place ;  left  habit  Ihould 
beget  new  connexions,  and  deprcfs  the  fublimity  of 
his  aerial    meditations.     He  frequently  wandered 
into  the  woods,  and  paffed  whole  days  in  hollow 
trees,  without  company,  or  any  other  amufement 
than  his  bible.     Having  reached  that  pitch  of  per- 
fcaion  as  to  need  no  other  book,  he  foon  advanced        ' 
to  another  ftate  of  fpiritual  progrefs,  and  began  to. 
pay  lefs  regard  even  to  that  divine  compofition  itfelf*  — 
His  own  breaft,  he  imagineH,  was  full  of  the  fame 
infpiration  which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apo- 
ftles  themfelC^cs;   and  by  this   inward  light  muft 
every  fpiritual  obfcurity  be  cleared,  by  ^  this  living 
ipirit  muft  the  dead  letter  be^ animated.  * 
•  When  he  had  been  fufficiently  confecrated  in  his. 
own  imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  felf-ap- 
plaufefoon  diffipate,  if  not  continually  fupplied  by 
the  admiration  of  others;  and  he  began  to  feek 
profelytes.     Profelytes  were  eafily  gained,  at  a  time 
when  all  men's  affcftions  were  turned  towards  reli- 
gion, and  when  the  moft  extravagant  modes  of  it 
were  fure  to  be  mofl  popular.     All  the  forms  of 
ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  oflentation.  Fox 
and  his  difciples,  from  a  fuperior  pride  and  often- 
tation,  carefully  rejedcd:  Even  the  ordinary  rites 
of  civility  were  fhunned,  as  the  nourifKment  of  car- 
nal vanity  and  felf-conceit.     They  would  beftow  no 
titles  of  diflinftion :  The  name  o(  friend  was  the 
2  only 
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CHAP,  dnly  falutatbn  with  vfhiCh  they  indifcriminately  tt- 
^XLIi^  coded  every  one.  To  no  perfon  would  they  make 
i66o.  a  bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any  figns  of  re- 
verence. Inftead  of  that  affefted  adulation,  intro- 
duced into  modern  tongues,  of  fpeaking  ro  indivi- 
duals as  if  they  were  a  multitude,  -they  returned  la 
the  fimplicity  of  ancient  languages ;  and  tbo»  and 
fhee  were  the  only  expreffions  which,  on  any  con- 
fideration,  they  could  be  brought  to  employ. 

Dress  too,  a  material  circumftance;  diftinguiflicd 
the  members  of  this  feft.  Every  fuperfluity  and  orna- 
ment was  carefully  retrenched:  No  plaits  to  tbdr 
coat,  no  buttons  to  their  fleeves :  No  lace,  no  ruffles, 
no  embroidery.  Even  a  button  to  the  hat,  though 
fometimes  ufcful,  yet  not  being  always  fo,  was  uni- 
verfally  rejefted  by  them  with  horror  and  dctcfta- 
tion. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  feft,  like  all  high 
paflSons,  being  too  ftrong  for  the  weak  nerves  to 
iuftain,  threw  the  preachers  into  convuIGons,  and 
Ihakings,  and  diftortions  in  their  limbs ;  and  Acy 
thence  received  the  appellation  of  quaker^.  Amidft 
the  great  toleration  which  was  then  granted  to  all 
fefts,  and  eyen  encouragement  given  to  all  innova- 
tions, this  feft  alone  fufFered  perfecution.  From 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers  broke  into 
churches,  difturbed  public  worlhip,  and  haraflcd 
the  minifter  and  audience  with  railing  and  re- 
proaches.  When  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  they 
refufcd  him  all  reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the 
*  fame  familiarity  as  if  he  had  been  their  equal. 
Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into  mad-houfes, 
fometimes  into  prifons :  Sometimes  whipped,  fome- 
times pilloryed.  The  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  fufFered,  begat  compaffion,  admiration, 
efteem^     A   fupernatural  Ipirit    was    believed  to 

fupport 

f  The  following  ftory  is  told  by  Wlntlocke,  p.  599.  Some  quakert 
«X  Hadngton  in  Northumberland  coining  to  tbe  muiiftsj'  on  the  Sab- 
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fupport  them  under  thofc  fufFerings,  which  the  or-  C  H  Ap. 
dinary  Hate  of  humanity,  freed  from  the  iilufions  of  ^^_  "^ 
p^i&an,  is  unable  to  fuitain*  t66o. 

The  quakers  creepcd  into  the  army  1  But  as  they 
preached  univerfal  peace,  they  feduced.the  military 
zeak>ts  from  their  profeffion,  and  would  foon,  had 
they  been  fuffered,  have  put  an  end,  without  any 
defeat  or  calamity,  to  the  dominion  of  the  faints* 
Thefe  attempts  became  a  frelh  ground  of  perfecti- 
tion,  and  a  new  reafon  for  their  progrefs  among  the 
people. 

Morals  with  this  fe6t  were  carried,  or  affedtcd 
to  be  carried,  to  the  fame  degree  of  extravagance  as 
religion.  Give  a  quaker  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  he 
held  up  the  other :  Aik  his  cloke,  he  gave  you  his 
coat  alfo :  The  greateft  intcreft  could  not  engage 
him,  in  any  court  of  judicature,  to  fwear  even  to 
the  truth :  He  never  alked  more  for  his  wares  than 
the  precife  fum  which  he  was  determined  to  accept. 
This  laft  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  fiill  to  | 
be  rcligioufly  obferved  b|y  that  fedl.  ) 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to 
ceremonies,  forms,  orders,  rites,  and  pofitive  in- 
ftitutions.  Even  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper, 
by  all  other  fefts  believed  to  be  interwoven  with 
the  very  vitals  of  chriftianity,  were  difdainfiiUy  re- 
jefted  by  them.  The  very  fabbath  they  profaned. 
The  holinefs  of  churches  they  derided ;  and  they 
would  give  to  thefe  facred  edifices  no  other  appella- 
tion than  that  oijhops  or  fteeple-boufes.  No  priefts 
were  admitted  in  their  fed :  Every  one  had  received 
from  immediate  illumination  a  charafter  much  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  facerdotal.    When  they  met  for  divine 

bath-day,  and  fpeaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers,  and 
almoft  killied  one  or  two  of  them,  who  going  out  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  prayed'God  to  pardon  the  people,  who  knew  not  wh^t  they  did  \ 
and  afterwards  fpeaking  to  the  people,  fo  convinced  them  of  the  evil 
they  had  done  m  beating  them,  that  the  country  people  fell  a  quar- 
^lling,  and  beat  one  another  more  ihan  they  had  before  beaten  the 
quakers. 

worfhip. 
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CFAP,  worfhipj  each  rofe  up  in  his  place,  and  delivered 
^^  V^  the  extemporary-  infpirations  of  the  Holy  Gh(^: 
.660.  Women  alfo  were  admitted  to  teach  the  brethren, 
and  were  confidered  as  proper  vehicles  to  convey 
the  didtates  of  the  fpirit»  Sometimes  a  great  many 
preachers  were  moved  to  fpeak  at  once :  Sometioics 
a  total  filence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

Some  quakers  attempted  to  fa(l  forty  days  in 
imitation  of  Chrift  5  and  one  of  them  bravely  pc- 
rifhed  in  the  experiment^.  A  female  quaker  came 
naked  into  the. church  where  the  proteftor  fate ;  be* 
ing  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as  Ihe  faid,  to  appear  as  a 
Jign  to  the  people.  A  number  of  them  fancied, 
that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had  commenced, 
and  that  clothes  were  to  be  rejedted  together  with 
other  fuperfluities*  The  fufferings  which  followed 
the  praftice  of  this  doftrine,  were  a  fpecies  of  per* 
•  fecution  not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

James  Naylor  was  a  quaker,  noted  for  blas- 
phemy, or  rather  madnefs,  in  the  time  of  the  pro- 
teftorlhip.  He  fancied  that  he  himfelf  was  tranf- 
formed  into  Chrift,  and  was  become  the  real  faviour 
of  the  world;  and  in  confequence  of  this  frenzy,  he 
endeavoured  to  imitate  many  aftions  of  the  Meffiah 
related  in  the  evangelifts.  As  he  bore  a  refem- 
blanceio  the  common  piftures  of  Chrift;  he  allow- 
ed his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form :  He  raifed  a 
perfon  from  the  dead  ^ :  He  was  miniftcred  unto  by 
women*:  He  entered  Briftol  mounted  on  a  horfe: 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  find- 
ing an  afs :  His  difciples  fpread  their  garments  be- 
fore him,  and  cried,  "*  Hofannah  to  the  higheft; 
«  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaodi."  When 
carried  before  the  magiftrate,  he  would  give  no 
other  anfwer  to   all  queftions    than  "  thou  haft 

S  Whitlocke,  p.  624.. 

^  Harleian  Milcellany,  vol.  v\.  p.  399.  One  Dorcas  Eaibcny 
made  oath  before  a  magifti-ate,  that  Qie  hail  been  dead  two  days,  ana 
tkat  Naylor  had  brought  her  to  liie.  '  Id.  ib. 

«  faid 
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**  lai3  it."  What  is  remarkable,  the  parliament 
thought  that  the  matter  dcfcrved  their  attention. 
Near  ten  days  they  fpent  in  inquiries  and  debates 
about  him ''.  They  condemned  him  to  be  pillory- 
cd,  whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  to  have  his 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red-hcit  iron.  All 
thefe  feverities  he  bore  with  the  ufual  patience. 
So  far  his  delufion  fupported  him.  But  the  fequel 
fpoiled  all.  He  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  confined  to 
hard  labour,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  debarred 
from  all  his  difciples,  male  and  female.  His  illu- 
fion  diCBpated ;  and  after  fome  time,  he  was  con- 
tented to  come  out  an  ordinary  man,  and  return  to 
his  ufual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  afleffments, 
tlie  excife,  and  the  cuftoms.  The  afleffments  were 
levied  on  perfonal  eftates  as  well  as  on  land ' ;  and 
commiflSoners  were  appointed  in  each  county  for 
rating  the  individuals.  The  highell  affeffment  a- 
mounted  to  120,000  pounds  a- month  in  England; 
the  lowed  was  35,000.  The  affeffments  in  Scotland 
were  ^fometimes  10,000  pounds  a-month"*;  com- 
monly 6000.  Thofe  on  Ireland  9000.  At  a  me- 
dium, this  tax  might  have  afforded  about  a  million 
a-year.  The  excife,  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
levied  on  bread,  flelh-meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale, 
ftrong- waters,  and  many  other  commodities.  After 
the  king  was  fubdued,  bread  and  flefli-naeat  were 
exempted  from  excife.  The  cuftoms  on  exporta- 
tion were  lowered  in  1656".  In  1650,  commif- 
fidners  were  appointed  to  levy  both  cuftoms  and 
cxcifcs.  Cromwel  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  farming.  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  then  offered,  both  for  cuftoms  and  excife,  a 
greater  fum  than  had  ever  been  levied  by  the  coqfi- 
miffioners  • :  The  whole  of  the  taxes  durinjg  that 

k  Thurloe,  vol.  v.  p.  708.  »  Scobel,  p.  419.         "»  Thurlne, 

vol.  ii.  p.  476.         a  Scobel,  p.  376.         ®  Ibuiluc,  vol.  vi.  p.  425. 
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C  HA  p.- period  might  at  a  medium  amount  to  abo^ttwa 

Jf^^  millions  a'-ycarj    a  fum  which,  though  modcratei 

1660.     much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former  king'. 

Sequeftrations,    compofitions,   falc  of  crown  and 

church  lands,  and  ofthelartds  of  delinquents,  yicW- 

'  cd  alfo  confiderablc  fums,  but  very  difficult  to  be 
cftimated.     Church  lands  are  faid  to  have  been  fold 

'  for  a  million  \  None  of  thefe  were  ever  valued  at 
above  ten  or  eleven  years  purchafe '.  The  eftatcs 
of  delinquents  amounted  to  above  200,ocx>  pounds 
a-year ".  Cromwcl  died  more  tlTan  two  millions  in 
debt*;  though  the  parliament- had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  500,000  pounds  j  and  in  ftores,  the 
value  of  7 00,000  pounds ". 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted 
to  raife  the  army  to  40,000  men''.  The  fame  year, 
the  pay  of  the  army  was  eftimated  at  8o/)00  pounds 
a-month  *.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  army  in  1652, 
was  in  Scotland  15,000  foot,  2580  horfc,  560  dra- 
goons; in  England,  4700  foot,  2520  borfe,  garri- 
K)ns6i54.  In  all,  31,5191  befides  officers '.  The 
army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards  confiderably  re- 
duced. The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  much  ihort 
of  20,000  men  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the  com- 
monwealth maintained  in  1652  a  (landing  army  of 
more  than  50,000  men.  Its  pay  amounted  tea 
yearly  fum  of  1,047,7  ^  5  poinds  *.  Afterwards  the 
proteftor  reduced  the  eftablifhment  to  30,000  men, 
as  appears  by  the  Inftrument  of  Government  aad 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice.  His  frequent  entcr- 
prifes  obliged  him- from  time  to  time  to  augment 
them.  Richard  had  on  foot  in  England  an  army 
of  13,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ireland  about 

P  Tt  appears  that  the  late  king's  revetiue from  1637,  to  thcmeetiof 
of  the  long  parliament^  was  only  900,000  pounds,  of  which  aooyooff 
may  be  efteemed  illegal.  ^  Dr.  Walker,  p.  14. 

'  Thurloe,  Vol.  i;  p.  753.  •  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

*  Ibid,  vol,  vii.  p.  667,        v  World's  Millake  in  Oliver  CiDiswtl* 
'  ^  Whitlocke,  p.  29^.  «  Ibid.  p.  378,  TjtfuniJJ, 

«dDecenlbec  16^51.  >  Id.  ibid. 
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10,000  men '.    The  foot  foldiers  had  commonly  a  ^?J\  ^* 
IhiUing  a-day\    The  hoife  had  two  fliillings  and    _  *  ^ 
6x  pence }  fo  that  many  >gentlemen  and  younger     i^stb 
brothers  of  good  family  inlifted  in  the  proteftor's 
Cavalry*.    No  wonder  that  fuch  men  were  averfc 
from  the  re-eftabliihment  of  civil  government,  by 
which,  they  well  knew,  they  muft  be  deprived  q( 
(o  gainful  a  profelTion. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  the. par- 
liameQt  had  on. foot  about  80,000  men,  partly  ml« 
lida,  party  regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  thecoma 
monweakh,  and  the  great  capacity  of  thofe  members 
who  had  afiumed  the  government^  neyer  at  any 
time  appeared  fo  confpicuous '. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  pro- 
tcaorlhip  of  Richard,  was  cftimated  at  1,868^717 
pounds:  His  annual  expenccs  at  2,^01,540  poynds« 
An  additional  revenue  was  demanded  from  parlia* 
ment*. 

The  commerce  and  induftry  of  England  increaf- 
itd  extremely  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles's 
reign:  The  trade  to  the  Bail-Indies  and  to  Guinea 
became  confiderable.  The  Englifli  poiTefTed  almofl: 
the  fole  trade  with  Spain.  Twenty  thoufand  cloths 
were  annually  fent  to  Turkey  ^  Commerce  met 
with  interruption,  no  doubt,  from  the  civil  wars 
and  convuUions  which  afterwards  prevailed  -,  though 
it  foon  recovered  after  the  cftablifhment  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch,  by  diftrelT- 
ing  the  commerce  of  fo  formidable  a  rival,  ferved 
to  encourage  trade  in  England :  The  Spanifh  war 
was  to  an  equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects 
of  the  Englifii  merchants,  to  an.immenfe  value, 
were  confifcated  in  Spain.  The  prevalence  of  de- 
:lt)ocratical  principles  engaged  the  country  gentle- 

*  Journal,  (th  of  April   1659.  *»  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p,  395, 
vol.  ii.  p.  414..                           «  Gumble*s  Life  of  Monk. 

*  WWtlockc,- p.  477*  •  Journal,  7th  April  1659. 
^  Straffbrd*8  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  4«.  4»3«  43o*  4*7. 
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CHAP,  men  to  bind  their  fons  apprentices  to  merchants ^ 
V  ^-^'-r  ^"^  commerce  has  ever  fince  been  more  honourable 
1660.  in  England  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom. 
The  exclufive  companies,  which  fomieriy  confined 
trade,  were 'never  exprefsly  abolifhed  by  any  ordi- 
nance o^  parliament '  during  the  commonwcalth'i 
but  as  men  payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative 
whence  the  charters  of  thefe  companies  were  de- 
rived, the  monopoly  was  gradually  invaded,  and 
commerce  increaled  by  the  increafe  of  liberty.  In- 
terefl-  in  1650  was  reduced  to  fix  per  cent. 

The  cuftoms  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars, 
arc  faid  to  have  amounted  to  5oo,cx)0  pounds  a- 
ycar  *" :  A  fum  ten  times  greater  than  during  tlic 
bed  period  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign:  But  there 
is  probably  fome  exaggeration  in  this  matter. 

•  The  poft-houfe  in  1653,  was  farmed  at  io,coo 
jiounds  a-yeari  which  was  deemed  a  confidcrable 
fum  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Letters  paid  only 
about  half  the  prefent  poftage. 

*  From  1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined 
6,900,042  pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coin- 
age amounted  to  73733,521  pounds*.  Dr. Davc- 
nant  has  told  us,  from  the  regifters  of  the  nniint, 
that  between  1558  and  1659,  there  had  been  coined 
19,8^2,476  pounds  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  firft  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
is  about  1660*".  Afparagus,  artichoaks,  colli- 
flower,  and  a  variety  of  fallads,  were  about  the 
fame  time  introduced  into  England '. 

The  colony  of  New  England  increafed  by  means 
of  the  puritans,  who  fled  thither,  in  order  to  free 
themfeh'es  from  the  conftraint  which  Laud  and  the 
church  party  had  impofed  upon  them ;  and,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  it  is  fuppofod 

t  Clarendon.  h  Lewis  Robert's  Treafure  of  Traffick. 

1  Happy  future  State  of  England.  ^  Andcrfont  v^*  ^' 

p.  III.  '  Id.  ibid« 
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to  have  contained  25,000  fouls °*.     For  a  like  rea-  ^,^^^* 
fon>  the  catholics,  afterwards,  who  found  themfelvcs  .    __'_y 
expofed  to  many  hardihips,  and  dreaded  ftill  worfe     i66o« 
treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  great  numbers, 
and  fettled  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts 
were  favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  tafte  began  to 
prevail  in  the  nation.  The  king  loved  pidlures, 
ibmetimes  handled  the  pencil  himfclf,  and  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  art.  The  pieces  of  foreign  maf- 
ters  were  bought  up  at  a  vaft  price ;  and  the  value 
of  pi6tures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emulation  be- 
tween Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  with  the  fame  elegant  paffion.  Vandyke 
was  carefled  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones 
was  matter  of  the  king's  buildings ;  though  after- 
wards perfecuted  by  the  parliament,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  had  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's, 
and  for  obeying  fome  orders  of  council,  by  which 
he  was  dircfted  to  pull  down  houfcs,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  that  edifice.  Laws,  who  had  not 
been  furpaffed  by  any  mufician  before  him,  was 
much  beloved  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  fe- 
ther  of  mufic.  Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,, 
and  was  thought  by  fome  more  anxious  with  regard 
to  purity  of  ftyle  than  became  a  monarch".  Not- 
withftanding  his  narrow  revenue,  and  his  freedom 
from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in  fuch  magnificence,  that 
he  pofleflcd  four  and  twenty  palaces,  all  of  them 
clcgandy  and  completely  furniflied  i  i;ifomuch  that, 
when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  tranfport  any  thing  along  with. him. 

Cromwel,  though  himfelf  a  barbarian,  was  not 
infcnfible  to  literary  merit.  Ulher,  notwithftand- 
ing  bis  being  a  bilhop,  received  a  penfion  from  him. 
Marvel  and .  Milton  were  in  his  fervice.     Waller, 

"^  BiitKh  Empirp  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  372.  s  Bqrnet, 
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o  H  A'?,  who  was  his:  relation,  was  carcfled  by  him.    Thr 

-  ii^?^'  •  P*^'  always  faid,  that  the  proteftor  himfclf  was  ooc 

i«^     fo' wholly  illiterate  as  was  commonly  imagined.    He 

earVe  a  hundred  pounds  a- year  to  the  dtvmity  pro- 

feflbr  at  Oxford;    and  an  hiftorian  mentions  this 

bounty  as  an  inftance  of  his  love  of  literature*. 

He  intended  to  have  creded  a  college  ac  Durham 

for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Civil  wars,  efpecially  when  founded  on  principles 
of  liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the 
arts  of  eloquence  and  compoTition;  or  rather,  by 
prefenting  nobler  and  more  interefting  objeds,  they 
simply  compenfate  that  tranquillity  of  which  they 

1  bereave  the  mufes.     The.  fpeeches  of  the  parlis- 
mentary  orators  during  this  period  are  of  a  ftrain 
much  fuperior  to  what  any  former  age  had  producol 
^  in  England;    and  the  force  and  compafs  of  our 

tongue  were  then  firft  put  to  trial.     It  muft»  how- 
^er^    be  confelTed,   that  the  wretched  fatiadcifm 
which  fo  much  infefted  the  parliamentary  party, 
Wa9  no  lefs  deflru£tive  of  tafte  and  fcience,  than  oJF 
2II  law  and  order.     Gaiety  and  wit  were  profcribedi 
I  Human  learning  defpiftd :  Freedom  of  inquiry  de» 
iefted :  Cant  and  hypocrify  alone  encouraged.    It 
Was  an  article  pofitively  infifted  on  in  the  prelimina- 
j  tits  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all  play-houies 
I  ihould   for  ever  be  abolilhcd.      Sir  John   Davc- 
xlant,  fays  Whitlocke*',  fpeaking  of  the  year  1658, 
publifhed    an    opera,    notwichftanding    the  nicety 
of  the  times.      All  the   king's  furniture  was  put 
tt>  fale :     His   pictures,    difpofed  of  at  very  low 

? rices,'   enriched   all   the   collections   in    Europe: 
?he  cartoons,  when  complete,  were  only  appraif- 
cd  at  300  pounds,    though  the.  whole  colledion 
pf  the  lying's  curiofities  was  fold  at  above  50,000 ^ 
( Even    the  royal  palaces  were   pulled  ia  pieces^ 

*  Neale*!  Hiflory  of  thr  Pwittnt,  vol.iv.  p.  1*3. 
f  P.  63^1.  «  Pari.  Hia.  v«l;  aux.  p.  %y 
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and  the  materials  of  them  Ibjd.     TKe  very. library  chap*. 
and  medals  at  St.  James's  were  intended  1^  the  ^^^j* 
generals  to  be  brou^t  to  au6tion»  in  order  to  pay     s66o. 
the  arrears  of  fome  regiments  of  cavalry,  quartered: 
near  London:  ButSelden,  apprehenfive  of  the  lofs^ 
engaged  his  friend  Whidocke,  then  lord- keeper  for 
the  commonwealth,  to  apply  for  the  oiSce  of  libra* 
nan.     This  expedient  faved  that  valuable  cpUec^. 
tion. 

It  is,    however,   remarkable,  that  the  greateft^ 
genius  by  far  that  (hone  out  io  England  daring  this. 
period,  was  deeply  engaged  with  thefe  fanatics,  and. 
even  proftituted  his  pen  in  theological  controverfy,^ 
in  fadious  difputes,  and  in  juftifying  the  mod  vio- 
lent meafures  of  the  party.   This  was  John  Milton^ 
whofe  poems  are  admirable,  though  liable  to  fomc. 
objections  ;  his  profe  writings  difagreeable,  though 
not  altogether  defective  in  genius.     Nor  are  .all  hr^ 
poems. equal :  His  Paradifc  Loft, , his  Cocnus,  and, 
a. few  others,  (hine  out  ac^idft  fgpie  flat  and  infipid  ^ 
compofitions :  Even  in  the  Paradife  Loftj  his  capital 
performance,  thppe  are  very  long  paflages,  arnount- 
bg  to  ixear  a  third  of  the  work,  aimoft  wholly  defti* 
tuje  of  harmony  and  elegance,  nay,  of  all  vigour 
of  imagination.    This  natural  inequality  in  MiltonX 
genius  was  much  increafed  by  the  inequalities  in  hia 
fubjeft  i  of  which  fome  parts  are  of  themfelves  the 
mofk  lofty  that  can  enter  into  human  conception  i 
others  would  have  required  the  moft  laboured  elc- 
gwe  of  compofuion  to  fupport  them.    It  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mood,  and 
employed  on  a  noble  fubjed,  is  the  moft  wonder- 
fully fublime  of  any  poet  in  any  language  -,  Homer 
and  Lucretius  and  TaiTo  not  excepted.     More  con- 
cife  than  Homer,  more  fimple  than  Tailb,  more 
i)Crvous  thai)  Lucretius ;  had   he  lived  in  a  latei^ 
^e,  and  learned  to  polifh   fome  rudenefs  in  his 
vcrfes  i  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  and  poflcfled 
Icifure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in  himfelfi 
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c  HA  P.  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  perfedion,  and  borne 

^  _^/^  away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 
j66o.  It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in 

his  lifetinne  the  reputation  which  he  defcrved.  His 
Paradife  Loft  was  long  neglefted :  Prejudices  againft 
art  apologift  for  the  regicides,  and  againft  a  work 
not  wholly  purged  from  the  cant  of  former  times, 
kept  the  ignorant  world  from  perceiving  the  prodi- 
gj.ous  merit  of  th^t  performance.  Lord  Somers,  by 
encouraging  a  good  edition  of  it,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  author's  death,  firft  brought  it  into 
requeft ;  and  Tonfon,,  in  his  dedication  of  a  fmaller 
edition,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  work  juft  beginning  to  be 
known.  Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Milton's 
party,  he  feems  never  to  have  been  much  regarded; 
ind  Whitlocke '  talks  of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls 
him,  a  blind  man,  who  was  employed  in  tranflating 
a  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin.  Thefe  forms  of 
(xpreflion  are  amufing  to  pofterity,  who  confidcr 
how  obfcure  Whitlocke  himfelf,  though  lord-keeper, 
and  ambaflador,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  merit,  has  become  in  comparifon  of  Milion. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  Milton  received  no  encou- 
ragement after  the  reftoration :  It  is  more  to  be 
admired  that  he  efcaped  with  his  life.  Many  of 
the  cavaliers  blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards 
fiim,  which  was  fo  honourable  in  the  king,  and  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  pofterity.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had 
favcd  Davenant's  Hfe  during  the  proteftorlhip ;  and 
pavcnant  in  return  afforded  him  like  proteftion 
after 'the  reftoration;  being  fenfible,  that  nrien  of 
letters  ought  always  to  regard-their  fympathy  of  taftc 
as  a  more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  difitr- 
ence  of  party  or  opinion  as  a  fource  of  animofity. 
It  was  during  a  ftate  of  poverty,  blindnefs,  difgrace, 
danger,  and  old  age,  that  Milton  compofed  his 
wonderful  poem,  which  not  only  furpaffcd  all  the 
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performances .  of  his   cotempofaries,    but    all    the  ^  h  a  ?• 
compofitions  which  had  flowed  from  his  pen,  du^  ^    ^   '^ 
ring  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his  *    i6(o« 
profperity.     This  circumftance  is  not  the  Icaft  re- 
markable of  all  thofe  which  attenct  that  great  genius. 
He  died  in  1674,  aged  66.  . 

Waller  was  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifh  poetry,* 
at  lead  of  Englilh  rhyme ;  but  his  performances  ftill" 
abound  with  many  faults,  and,  what  is  rnore  mate-' 
rial,  they  contain  but  feeble  and  fuperficial  beauties.  . 
Gaiety,  wit,  and  ingenuity,  are  their  ruling,  cha- 
rafter  :  They  afpire  not  to  .the  fublimc  j  ftill  lefs  to 
the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love,  without  making 
us  feel  any  tendernefs ;  and  abound  in  panegyric, 
without  exciting  admiration.  The  panegyric,  how- 
ever, on  Cromwel,  contains  more  force  than  we 
ihould  expeft  from  the  other  compofitions  of  this 
poet. 

Waller  was  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  was 
early  introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  beft 
company.  He  poflTefledc  talents  for  eloquence  as 
well  as  poetry  ;  and  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  a  good  old  age,  he  was  the  delight  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  The  errors  of  his  life  proceeded  more 
from  want  of  courage,  than  of  honour  or  mtegrityl 
He  died  in  1687,  aged  82.  "      * 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the 
bad  tafte  of  his  age  5  but,  had  he  lived  even  in  the 
pureft  times  of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  iVidft  always 
have  been  a  very  indifferent  poet.  He  had  no  ear 
for  harmony ;  and  his  verfesare  only  known  to  be* 
fuch  by  the  rhyme,  which  terminates  them.  In  his 
rugged  untuneable  numbers  are  conveyed  fenti- 
mcnts  the  moft  ftrained  and  diftorted  5  long-fpun 
allegories,  diftant  allufions,  and  forced  conceits. 
Great  ingenuity,  however^  and  vigour  of  thought, 
fometimes  break  out  amidft  thofe  unnatural  concep- 
tions :  A  few  anacreontics  furprife  us  by  their  cafe 
pnd  gaiety :  His  profe  writings  pleafc,  by  the  hp- 
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^^m^*  ncfly  and  goodncfs  with  thej^cxprefij  and  crcn  bjr 
>^J^^' J  ^heir  fpleen  and    melancholy.      This  audior  was 
1^69. .    much  more  praifed  and  admired  duriog  his  ltfetime» 
and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the  great  Mil- 
ton.    He  died  in  1667^  aged  49. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill  (for 
pone  of  his  other  poeins  merit  attention)^  has  a  lof- 
tinefs  and  vigour,  which  h»d  not  before  him  been 
attained  by  any  Engliih  poecwho  wrote  in  rhyme* 
The  mechanical  difficulties  of  that  n^eafure  retarded 
its  improvement.  Shakcfpeare,  whofc  tragic  fcencs 
arc  fometimes  fo  wonderfully  forcible  and  expreffivc^ 
is  a  very  indifferent  poet  when  he  attempts  to  rhyme, 
Precifion  and  neatnefs  are  chiefly  wanting  in  Den- 
^  ham.     He  died  in  1688,  aged  73. 

No  Engliih  author  in  that  age  was  more  ccle-- 
brated  both  abroad  and  at  home>  than  Hobbes :  In 
our  time,  he  is  much  negledbed  :  A  lively  inftance, 
how  precarious  all  reputations  founded  on  reaibning 
and  philofophy !  A  plea&nt  comedy,  which  paints 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  expofes  a  faithful 
pidure  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  tranf-* 
mitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  But  a  fyftem,  whe- 
ther phyfical  or  nnetaphyfical,  commonly  owes  its 
fuccefs  to  its .  novelty  -,  and  is  no  fooner  canva0ed 
with  impartiality  than  its  weaknefs  is  difcovered. 
Hobbes's  politics  arc  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny, 
and  his  ethics  to  encourage  liccntioufnefs.  ThougK 
an  enemy  to  religion,  he  partakes  nothing  of  the 
fpirit  of  fccpdcifm  i  but  is  as  pofitive  and  dogmati- 
cal as  if  human  reafon,  and  his  reafon  in  particular^ 
eould  attain  a  thorough  cqnviftion  in  thefe  fuhjeds. 
Clearncfs  and  propriety  of  ftyle  are  the  chief  excel* 
Icncies  of  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  own  perfon  he 
is  reprefented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue ;  a  cha- 
radter  no -wife  furprifing,  notwithftanding  his  liber- 
tine fyftem  of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault 
with  which  he  is  reproached :  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  yet  could  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
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ibcnsghts  of  death.    The  boldnefs  of  his  opimdns  ^^xn^* 
sttd  ientiinents V  foniis  a j  remark^le  contraft  to  this .  ^       -'^ , 
parrof  his  character.     He  died  io  1679,  aged  91,       s^. 

Harrinotoit's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that 
age,  when  the  fdans  of  imaginary  republics  were 
the  daily  fubje^b  of  debate  and  converfation  i  ai|d 
even  in  our  time,  it  is  juftly  adoiired  as  a  work  of 
genius  and  invention.  The  idea,  however,  of  a> 
perfed  and  immortal  commonwealth  will  always  be 
found  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a  perfed  and  immor- 
tal nnan.  The  ftyle  of  this  author  wants  eafe  and 
fluency ;  but  the  good  matter,  which  his  work  con-* 
tsuns,  makes  compenfation.  He  died  in  16771; 
aged  66« 

Harvey  is  entided  to. the  glory  of  having. madci 
by  reafbntng  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident^ 
a  capital  difcovery  in  one  of  the  moft  important^ 
branches  of  fcience.  He  had  alfo  the  bappinefs  of 
eftablifliing  at  once  this  theory  on  the  moft  folidi 
and  convincing  proofs;  andr  pofterity  has  added^ 
litde  CO  the  arguments  fuggefted  by.  bis  induftry  and. 
ingenuity.  His  treatife  of  the  circulation  of  the* 
blood  is  farther  embelliihed  by  that  warmth  and; 
fpirit  which  fo  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of 
invention.  .  This  great  man:  was  much  favoured  by» 
Charles  I.  who  gave  him  die  liberty  of  ufing  all  the. 
deer  in  the  royal  forefts  for  perfeding  his  difcoverieS)  ' 
on  the  generation  of  animals.  It  was  remarked, 
that  no  phyfician  in  Europe,  who  had  reached  forty 
years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  adopted 
Harvey's  doftrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  that  his  practice  in  London  diminilhed  ex<» 
tremcly,  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him  by 
that  great  and  fignal  difcovery.  So  flow  is  the  pro^ 
grefs  of  truth  in  every  fcience,  even  when  not  op- 
pofed  by  faftious  or  fupcrfticious  prejudices!  He 
died  in  1657,  aged  79. 

This  age  affords  great  materials  for  hiftory;  but 
(lid  not  produce  any  accomplifhed  hiftcf  ian.    Cla« 

rendon. 
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^hxti^'  rendon,  however,  will  always  be  cffecmed  an  cntcr- 
^,  -  -,'^  taming  writer,^  even  independent  of  our  curiofity  to 
j6«o.  know  the  fafts  which  he  relates.  His  ftyle  is  prolix 
4nd  redundant,  and  fuffocatpsus  by  the  length  of  its 
periods :  But  it  difcovers  imagination  and  fendmcnt, 
aiK)  pleafes  us  at  the  fame  tin)e  that  we  difapprovc 
of  it.  He  is  more  partial  in  appearance  thania 
reality :  For  hejeems  perpetually  anxious  to  apolo- 
gifc '  for  the  king  j  but  his  apologies  are  often  well 
grounded.  He  is  lefs  partial  in  his  relation  of  fads, 
than  in  his  account  of  charafters :  He  was  too  ho- 
nett  a  man  to  falfify  the  former ;  his  affections  were 
oafily  •  capable,  unknown  to  himfelf,  of  difguifing 
the  latter.  An  air  of  probity  and  goodncis  runs 
through;  the  whole  work ;  as  thefc  qualities  did  in 
reality  embellifh  the  whole  life  of  the  author.  He 
diedin,i674,  aged  66,' 

These  arie  the  chief  pierformances  which  engage 
the  attendoa  of  pofterity^  .  Thofe  nuaiberlefs  pro- 
du<ftions,  with  which  the  prcfs  then  abounde4;  the 
cant  of  the-  pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the 
fubtilties  of  theology,  all  thefe  have  long  ago  funk 
in  filcnce  and  oblivion.  Even  a  writer,  fuch  as 
Selden,  whofe  learning  was  his  chief  excellency ,  or 
Chillingworth,^  an  acute  .difputant.againft  the  pa- 
{Shifts,  will  fcarcely  bersoked  among  the  claflics  oC 
our  •  language  or  country.  ; 
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New  fniniftry t-A^  of  indemnity SeitJement  of 

the  revinue -^Trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides 

Dijolution  of  the  convention Parliament 

Prelacy  reftored r-InfurreSion  of  the  Mille- 

narians^'^'^Affairs  of  Scotland Conference  at 

the  Savoy Arguments  for  andagainji  a  convpre-^ 

benfion A  nem  parliament Bijhops^  feats 

reftored Corporation  aSl ASt  of  uniformity 

■     .    King^s  marriage — = — Trial  of  Vane and 

.  execution- Prejbyterian  clergy  ejeSled Dun- 
kirk fold  to  the  French— ^Declaration  of  indul- 
gence  Decline  of  Qlarendon's  credit. 


CHARLES  II.  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  c  p  A  P. 
his  anccftors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.     He  ^„^'-lj 
poffefled  a  vigorous  conftitution,    a  fine  Ihape,   a     1660. 
manly  figure,  a  graceful  air;  and  though  his  fea- 
tures were  harfh,  yet  was  his  countenance  in  the 
main  lively  and  engaging.     He  was  in  that  period 
of  life-,  when  there  remains  enough  of  youth  to  ren- 
•  der  the  pcrlbn  amiable,  without  preventing  that  au- 
thority and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of  experi- 
ence and  maturity.     Tendernefs  was^  excited  by  the 
•memory  of  ^ his  recent    adverfities.      His   prefent 
profperity  was  die  objed  rather  of  admiration  than 
,  of  envy.     And  as  the  fuddcn  and  furprifing  revo- 
lution, whicljL  reftored  him  to  his  regal  rights,  har4 

alfo 
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alio  reftored  the  nation  to  peace>  law,  order^  an</ 
_  liberty ;  no  prince  ever  obtained  a  crown  in  more 
1660.  favourable  circumftances,  or  was  more  Weft 
with  the  cordial  afFedion  and  attachment  of  his 
fubjefts. 

This  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor 
und  behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  fupport  and  to 
increafe.  To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehen- 
fion,  he  united  a  juft  underftanding,  and  a  general 
obfervation  both  of  men  and  things.  The  eafieft 
manners,  the  moft  unafFeftcd  politcnefs,  the  moft 
engaging  gaiety,  accompanied  his  -convcrlarion  and 
addrefs.  Accuftomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live 
among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  compamonthao  a 
monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne, 
that  open  affability,  which  was  capable  of  reconcil- 
ing the  moft  determined  republicans  to  his  royal 
dignity.  Totally  •  devoid  of  refentment,  as  well 
from  the  natural  lenity  as  careleffnefs  of  his  temper^ 
he  infored  pardon  to  the  moft  guilty  of  his  enemies 
and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his  moft  viblent  oppo-^ 
nents.  »From  the  whole  tenour  of  his'  actions  and 
difcourfc,  he  fcemed  dcfirousof  bfirvg^thc  memory 
of  paft  animolities,  and  of  uniting  every  party  in  an 
affcftion  for  their  prince  and  their  native  country. 
Nwr  mi.  Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  moft  eminent 
^'  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  dif- 
tinftions :  The  preft^ycerians,  equally  with  the  roy- 
alifts,  (hared  this  honour.  AnneQey  was  alfo  created 
earl  of  Anglcfeyj  Afliley  Cooper  lord  Alhlcy; 
Denzil  HoUis  lord  HoUis-  The  earl  of  Manchef- 
ter  was  appointed  lord  chamberlab,  and  lord  Say, 
privy  feal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prefbyterian  cler- 
gymen, were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king. 

Admiral  Montague,  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 

was  entitled,  from  his  recent  ferviccs,  to  great  6- 

« vour ;  and  he  obtained  it.     Monk,  created;duke  4f 

)  Albemurle,  had  performed  fuch  fignal  fervices>  thar> 

according 
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According  to  a  vulgar  and  malignant  obfervation.  Chap. 
he  ought  rather  ta  have  cxpcfted  hatred  and  ingra-  ^^^j^*^ 
citude :  Yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the  king  with  i66(»» 
great  marks  of  diftipftion.  Charles's  difpofitionj 
free  from  jealoufy  j  and  the  prudent  behaviour  of 
the  general)  who  never  over-rated  his  merits  ;  pre- 
vented all  thofe  difgufts  which  naturally  arife  in  ib 
delicate  a  fituation.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle 
was  not  extenfive,  and  his  parts  were  more  fblid 
than  fliining.  Though  he  had  diftinguifhed  him* 
felf  in  inferior  ftations>  he  was  imagined^  upon  £i- 
miliar  acquainunce^  not  to  be  wholly  equal  to  thofe 
great  achievements,  which  fortune,  united  to  pru* 
dence,  had  enabled  him  to  perform;  and  he  ap« 
peared  unfit  for  the  court,  a  fcene  of  life  to  which 
he  had  never  been  accuftomcd.  Morrice,  his  friend* 
was  created  lecretary  of  ftate,  and  was  fupported 
more  by  his  patron's  credit  than  by  his  own  abilities 
or  experience. 

But  the  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of 
his  principal  minifters  and  favourites,  was  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  the 
nation*  and  prognofticatod  future  happinefs  and 
tranquillity.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  | 
Clarendon,  was.  chancellor  and  prime  minifter:  The  ( 
marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond,  was  fteward  of 
tbe  houfehold :  The  earl  of  Southampton,  high 
trcafurer :  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  fecretary  of  ftate. 
Thefe  men,  united  together  in  friendlhip,  and  com- 
bining in  the  fame  laudable  inclinations,  fupported 
each  other's  credit,  and  purfued  the  interefts  of  the 
public. 

Agreeable  to  the  prefcnc  profperity  of  pvtiliif  \ 
aflTairs,  was  the  univerfal  joy  and  feftivicy  diffuied  / 
throughout  the  nation.  The  melancholy  auAerity  \ 
of  the  fanatics  &11  into  dilcredity  together  with  their  ) 
principles.  The  royaltfts,  who  had  ever  aflfeAed  a 
contr^  difpofitton>  found  in  their  recent  fuccds 
aew  motives  for  mirth  and  gnecy  i  and  1(  now  bc« 

tooged 
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c  H  A  P.  longed  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fafhion  to  thcrf 
■^  ^^[  ^  manners.     From  paft  experience  it  had  fufficienily 


i66o.  /  appeared,,  that  gravity  was  very  diftin£t  from  wit 
dom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrify  from 
•religion.  The  king  himfelf,  who  bore  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  pleafure,  ferved,  by  his  powerful  and 
engaging  example,  to  banifh  thofc  four  and  nialig- 
nant  humours,  which  had  hitherto  engendered  fuch 
confufion.  And  though  the  juft  bounds  were  un- 
doubtedly paffed,  when  men  returned  from  their  for- 

-mer  extreme  ;  yet  wa^  the  public  happy  in  exchang- 
ing vices,  pernicious  to  focicty,  for  diforders,  hurtful 
chiefly  to    the    individuals   themfclvcs    who  wcfc 
,  J  guilty  of  them.  * 

''      It  '  required  fome  time  before  the  (cveral  parts  of 
the  ftate,  disfigured,  by  war  and  faction,  could  rc- 

' cover  their  former  arrangement:  But   the  parJia- 

'  ment  immediately  fell  into  good  correfpondcncc  wich 
the  king ;  and  they  treated  him  with  the  fame  duti- 
ful regard  which  had  ufually  been  paid  to  his  pre- 
deceflfors.  Being  fummoned  without  the  king's 
confcnt,  they  received,  at  firft,  only  the  tide  of  a 
convention  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  pafTcd  an  aft  for 
that  purpofe,  that  they  were  called  by  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament.     All  judicial  proceedings,  tranf- 

•  afted  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  oi'  protec- 

•  tor,  were  ratified  by  a  new  law,     And  both  houfes,- 

•  acknowledging  the  guilt  of  the  former  rebellion, 

•  gratefully  received,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  tbati 
of  all  the   fubjefts,  his  majefty's  gracious  pardon 

•  and  indemnity. 

Aaofin-     .The  king,  before  his  reftoration,  being  afraid  of. 

deiniiity.  :  reducing  any  of  his  enemies  to  defpair,  and  at  the 
fame  time  unwilling  that  fuch  enormous  crimes  as 
'  had  been  committed,  ftiould  receive  a  total  irtipu- 
'  nity,  had  exprefl'cd  himfelf  very  cautioufly  into 
'  declaration  of  Breda,  and  had  promifed  an  indemnity 
**to  all  criminals. but  fuch  as.lhould.be  excepted  by 
•parliament.  He.  now  iffued  a  proclamation,  .df- 
l  .^ :-.  ij  .         clariflg 
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daring  thatfuch'of  the  late  king's  judges  as  did  <*hapa 
not  yield  thcmfdvcs  prifoners  within  fourteen  days  ^^^_^ 
Ihould  receive  no  pardon.     Nineteen  furrendered     i66o.    ^ 
themfehres :  Some  were  taken  in  their  flight :  Others 
efcaped  beyond  fca. 

The  commons  feem'  to  have  been  more  inclined 
to  lenity  than  the  lords.  The  upper  houfe,  in^ 
flamed  by  the  ill  ufage  which  they  had  received, 
were  refc^vcd,  befides  the  late  king's  judges,  to  ex* 
cept  every  one  who  had  fitten  in  any  high  court  of 
jufticc.  Nay,  the  earl  of  Briftol  moved,  that  no 
pardon  might  be  granted  to  thofe  who  had  any-wife 
contributed  to  the  king's  d^ath.  So  wide  an  ex- 
ception, in  which  every  one  who  had  ferved  the 
parlianient  might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general 
alarm ;  and  men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  mo- 
tion was  the  effcdt  of  fome  court  artifice  or  intrigueA 
But  the  king  foon  diflipated  thefe  feats.  He  came 
to  the  houfe  of  peers;  and,  in  the  mofl:  earneft 
terms,  paffed  the  aft  of  general  indemnity.  He 
urged  both  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  his  former  promife ;  A  promife,  he  faid, 
which  he  would  ever  regard  as /acred ;  fincc  to  it 
he  probably  owed  the  fatisfaftion,  which  at  prefent 
he  enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament* 
This  meafure  of  the  king's  was  received  with  great 
apphufe  and  fatisfaftion. 

After  repeated  folicitations,  the  aft  of  indem- 
nity paflcd  both  houfes,  and  foon  received  die  royal 
aflent.  Thofe  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the 
late  king's  death,  were  there  excepted :  Even  Crom- 
wel,  Ireton,  Bradfhaw,  and  others  now  dead,  were 
attainted,  and  their  eftates  forfeited.  Vane  and 
Li^mbert,  though  none  of  the  regicides,  were  alfo 
excepted.  St.  John  and  feventeen  perfons  more 
were  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this  aft,  if  they 
ever  accepted  any  public  employment.  All  who 
had  fitten  in  any  illegal  high  court  of  juftice  were 

Vou  VII.  A  a     '  difabled 
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difabkd  from  bearing  offices.  Thcfe  were  all  the 
feverities  which  followed  fuch  furious  civil  wars  and 
convullions. 

The  next  bufmefs  was  the  fecdementof  the  king's 
revenue.  In  this  work,  the  parliament  had  regard 
to  public  freedom^  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the 
erowD.  The  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long 
been  regarded  as  a  grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry :  Several  attempts  had  been  made  during 
the  reign  of  James  to  purchafe  this  prerogative,  to- 
gether with  that  of  purveyance  $  and  200,000  pounds 
a-ycar  had  been  offered  that  prince  in  lieu  of  them : 
Wardfhips  and  purveyance  had  beea  utterly  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  republican  parliament :  And  even  in 
the  prefent  parliament,  before  the  king  arrived  in 
England^  a  bill  .had  been  introduced,  offering  him 
a  compeniktkm  for  the  emolument  of  .tbefe  prero- 
gatives. A  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  was 
the  fum  agreed  to ;  and  half  of  the  excife  was  fet- 
tled in  perpetuity  \ipon  the  crown  as  the  fund 
whence  Ihis  revenue  fhould  be  levied.  Though 
that  impoft  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain  might 
be  cfteemed  hard ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  neceffity 
of  the  king's  fituation,  which  induced  him  to  con- 
fent  to  it.  No  requeft  of  the. parliament,  during 
the  prefent  joy,  could  be  refufed  them. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of 
the  excife  were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The 
parliament  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote  diat  the 
fettled  revenue  of  the  crown  for  all  charges  Ihould 
be  1,200,000  pounds  a-year;  a  fum  greater  than 
any  Englifli  monarch  had  ever  before  enjoyed.    But 
as  all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  perpetually  aug- 
menting their  military  force,  and  confequendy  their 
cxpence,   it  became  requiftte  that  England,  from 
j  motives  both  of  honour  and  fecurity,  fhould  bear 
;  fome  proportion  to  them,  and  adapt  its  revenue  to 
the  new  fyflem.of  politics  which  prevailed.'    Ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  chancellor's  computation,  a  charge 
oF  8oo>ooo  pounds  a-year  was  at  prefent  requifite 
for  the  fleet  and. other  articles,  which  formerly  coll 
the  crown  but  eighty  thoufand. 

Had  the  parliament,  before  reftoring  the  king,  ' 
infilled  on  any  farther  limitations  than  thofe  which 
the  conftitution  already  impofed  i  •  befides  the  danger 
of  reviving  former  quarrels  among  parties  ;  it  would 
feem,  that  their  precaution  had  been  entirely  fuper- 
fluous.  By  reafon  of  its  Qender  and  precarious  re- 
venue, the  crown  in  efFeft  was  ftill  totally  depend- 
ent. Not  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum,  which  feemed 
requifite  for  public  expences,  could  be  levied  with- 
out confent  of  parliament ;  and  any  conceffions,  had 
they  been  thought  neceffary,  might,  even  after  the 
Tcftoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their 
jncceffitous  prince.  This  parliament  ftiowed  no  in- 
tention of  employing,  at  prefent  that  engine  to  any 
fuch  purpofes ;  but  they  feemed  ftill  determined  not 
to  part  with  it  entirely,  or  to  render  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  fixed  and  independent.  Though  they  voted 
in  general,  that  1,200,000  pounds  a- year  fhould  be 
fettled  on  the  king,  they  fcarcely  afligned  any  funds 
which  could  yield  two  thirds  of  that  fum.  And  they 
left  the  care  of  fulfilling  their  engagements  to  th« 
future  confideration  'of  parliament.  ' 

In./ all  the  temporary  fupplies  which  they  voted, 
they  difcovered  the  fame  cs^utious  frugality.     To 
dift)and  the  army,  fo  formidable  in  icfelf^   and  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  rebellion  and  changes  of  go- 
vernment, was   neceflary  for   the  fecuri-y  both  of 
king  and  parliament  i  yet  the  commons  fliowed  great 
jealoufy  in  granting  the  fums  requifite  for  that  ^:nd. 
An  affeflment  of  70,000  pounds  a-monch  was  imr 
pofed ;  but  it  was  at  firft  voted  to  continue  only 
'three  months  :  And  all  the  other  fums,  which  they 
levied  for  that  purpofe,    by   a   poll- bill  and   new 
afleffments,  were  ftill  granted  by  parcels;  as  if  they 

A  a  a  were 
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CHAP,  were  not,  as  yet,  ivcll  aflured  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
\^^!-^' J-  ^^^^  ^^  which  the  money  was  entrufted.  Having 
1660.  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  the 
Sept.  13.  parliament  adjourned  itfclf  for  fome  time. 
Trial  and  DuRiNG  the  rcccfs  of  parliament,  the  objcft, 
cxecniion  which  chicfly  interefted  the  public,  was  the  trid 
gUid«?  ^"^  condemnation  of  the  regicides.  The  general 
indignation,  attending  the  enormous  crime  of  which 
thefe  men  had  been  guilty,  made  their  fuffcrings 
the  fubjecl  of  joy  to  the  people :  But  in  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  that  adion,  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour  of  the  criminals, 
a  mind,  feafoned  with  humanity,  will  find  a  plenti- 
ful fource  of  compaflion  and  indulgence.  Can  anjr 
one,  without  concern  for  human  blindncfs  and  ig- 
norance, confider  the  demeanour  of  general  Harri- 
fon,  who  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial  ?  With  great 
courage  and  elevation  of  fentiment,  he  told  the 
court,  that  the  pretended  crime,  of  which  he  ftood 
accufed,  wis  not  a  deed  performed  in  a  corner: 
The  found  of  it  had  gone  forth  to  moft  nations  j 
and  in  the  fingular  and  marvellous  conduft  of  it 
had  chiefly  appeared  the  fovereign  power  of  heaven. 
That  he  himfclf,  agitated  by  doubts,  had  often, 
with  paffionate  tears,  offered  up  his  addrefles  to 
the  divine  Majefty,  and  earneftly  fought  for  light 
and  convidlion  :  He  had  dill  received  affurance  of 
a  heavenly  fanftion,  and  returned  from  thefe  de- 
vout fupplications  with  more  ferene  tranquillity  and 
fatisfaftion.  That  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator,  kfs  than  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  bucket ;  nor  were  their  erroneous  judg- 
ments aught  but  darknefs,  compared  with  divine 
illuminations.  That  thefe  frequent  illapfes  of  the 
divine  fpirit  he  could  not  fufpeft  to  be  interefted 
illufions  ;  fince  he  was  confcious,  that,  for  no  tem- 
poral advantage,  would  he  offer  injury  to  the  poorcft 
man  or  woman  that  trod  upon  the  earth,     I'hat  all 

the 
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the  allurements  of  ambition,  all  the  terrors  of  im- 
prifonment,  had  not  been  able,  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Cromwel,  to  {hake  his  Heady  refolution,  or 
bend  him  to  a  .connpliance  with  that  deceitful. tyrant.  { 
And  that  when  invited  by  him  to  fit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  when  ofFered  riches  and  fplen- 
dour  and  dominion,  he  had  difdainfuUy  rejefted  all 
temptations ;  and  neglefting  the  tears  of  his  friends 
and  family,  had  ftill,  through  every  danger,  held 

"  faft  his  principles  and  his  integrity.  ^ 

Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic, 
had  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  little  before  the 
rcftoration,  that  he  defircd  no  other  cpic^ph  to  be 
infcribed  on  his  tonob-ftone  than  this  j  Here  lies 
Thomas  Scot,  who  adjudged  the  king  to  death.  He 
fupported  the  fame  fpirit  upon  his  trial. 

Car£W,  a  Millenarian,  fubmitted   to  his   trial, 

Javing  to  our  Lord  Jejus  Chriji  bis  right  to  the  go^ 
iDemment  of  theje  kingdoms.  Some  fcrupled  to  fay, 
according  to  form,  that  they  would  be  tried  by  God 
and  their  country;  becaufe  God  was  not  vifibly 
prefent  to  judge  them.  Others  faid,  that  they  would 
be  tried  by  the  word  of  God, 

No  more  than,  fix  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Har- 
rifon,  Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope, 
were  executed :  Scrope  alone,  of  all  thofc  who  came 
in  upon  the  king's  proclamation.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  and  of  a  decent  charaftcr :  But 
it  was  proved,  that  he  had  a  little  before,  in  conver- 
fation,  expreffed  himfelf  as  if  he  were  no- wife  con- 
vinced of  any  guilt  in  condemning  the  king.  Axtel, 
who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  juttice,  Hacker, 
who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king's  execution. 
Coke,  the  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England*,  and 
^ugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed 
the  army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide  :  All  thefe 
were  tried,  and  condemned,  and  fufFcred  with  the 
king's  judges.  No  faint  or  confeffor  ever  went  to 
(nartyrdom  with  more  aflured  confidence  of  heaven 
•    A  a  3  than 
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than  was  exprcflcd  by  thofe  criminals,  even  when 
the  terrors  of  immediate  death,  joined  to  many  in- 
dignities, were  fct  before  them.  The  reft  of  the 
king's  judges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were  re- 
prieved i  and  they  were  difperfcd  into  fcvcral  pri* 
fons. 

This  punifli.ment  of  declared  enemies  interrupted 
not  the  rejoicings  of  the  court :  But  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  young  prince  of  promiiing 
hopes,  threw  a  great  cloud  upon  them.  The  king^ 
by  no  incident  in  his  life,  was  ever  fo  deeply  zSk&cd. 
Glocefter  was  obferved  to  pofTefs  united  the  good 
qualities  of  both  his  brothers  :  The  dear  judgnient 
and  penetration  of  the  king  -,  the  induftry  and  appli- 
cation of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  alfo  believed 
to  b^  affedionate  to  the  religion  and  conftitution  of 
his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  whca 
the  fmallpox  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  princels  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England^ 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  j.oy  attendipg  the  reftora- 
tion  of  her  family,  with  whom  fhe  lived  in  great 
friendlhip,  foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen- 
mother  payed  a  vifit  to  her  fon  j  and  obtained  hil 
confent  to  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Henrietta, 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  French 
king. 

After  a  recefs  of  near  two  months,  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the 
national  fcttlement.  They  eftablifhed  the  poft-of- 
fice,  wine  licenfes,  and  fome  articles  of  the  revenue. 
1  hey  granted  more  aflcflrnents,  and  fome  arrears, 
for  paying  and  difbanding  the  army.  BuGnefs  being 
carried  on  with  great  unanimity,  was  foon  difpatch- 
ed :  And  after  they  had  fitten  near  two  months,  the 
king,  in  a  fpeech  full  of  the  moft  gracious  expreffions, 
thought  proper  to  diflblve  them. 

This  houfe  of  commons  had  been  chofen  during 
the  reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party  5  and  though 
many  royalifts  had  crcepcd  in  amongft  them^  yet 

did 
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nSid  it  chiefly  conlift  of  prefby terians,  wha  had  not  ^  H  A.  P. 
yet  entirely  laid  afide  their  old  jealoufies  and  prin-  ^  -j-\f 
ciples.     Lenthal,  a  member,  having  faidj  diat  thofe     i66o. 
•who  firft  took  arms  againft  the  king,  were  as  guilty 
as  thofe  who  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  fcaffold, 
•was  feverely  reprimanded  by  order  of  the  houfe  $ 
and  the  moft  violent  efforts  of  the  long  parliament, 
to  fecure  the  conftitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to 
juftice,  were  in  eflfeft  vindicated  and  applauded*. 
The  claim  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  militia,  the  firft  . 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  ufurp- 
ation,  was  never  exprefely  refigned  by  this  parlia- 
ment.    They  made  all  grants  of  money  with  a  very 
iparing  hand.     Great  arrears  being  due  by  the  pro- 
teftor,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  the  navy-office,  and 
every  branch  of  fcrvice;  this  whole  debt  they  threw 
upon  the  crown,  without  eftablifliing  funds  fufficient 
for  its  payment.     Yet  notwithftanding  this  jealous 
care,  expreflfed  by  the  parliament,  there  prevails  a 
ftory,  that  Pophum,  having  founded  the  difpofition 
of  the  members,  undertook  to  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton to  procure,  during  the  king's  life,  a  grant  of 
two  miUions  a- year,  land  tax ;  a  fum  which,  added 
to   the  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  for  ever  have 
rendered  this    prince  independent   of  his  people. 
Southampton,  it  is  faid,  merely  from  his  affeftion 
to  the  king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  offer ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the 
chancellor,  that  he  was  made  fenfible  of  its  pernici- 
ous tendency.     It  is  not  improbable,  that  fuch  an 
offer  might  have  been  made,  and  been  hearkened 
to  J  but  it  is  no-wife  probable  that  all  the  intercft 
ef  the  court  would  ever,  with  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons,' have  been  able  to  make  it  cfFeftual.    Claren- 
don fhowed  his  prudence,  no  lefs  than  his  integrity^ 
io  entirely  rejeding  it. 

<  JournaU,  vol.  viii.  p.  H* 

A  a  4  The 
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The  chancelbr,  from  the  fame  principle  of  coiw 
du6l,  haftencd   to  dllband  the  army.    Wheii  the 
,6^0.     king  reviewed  thefe  veteran  troops,  he  was  ftnick 
with  their  beauty,  order,  difcipline,  and  martial  ap- 
pearance i  and  being  fenfible,  that  regular  forces  are 
moft  ncceflary  implement$-of  royalty,  he  expxcflcd  a 
dcfire  of  finding  expedients   (till   to  retain  them. 
But  his  wife  minifter  fet  before  him  the  dangerous 
fpiritby  which  thefe  troops  were  a6luated,  their  cn- 
thufiaftic  genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and  mu- 
tiny; and  he   convinced   the  king,  that,  till  they 
were  difbanded,  he  never  could  efteem  himfelf  fe- 
curely  cftablifhcd  on  his  throne.    No  rnore  droops 
were  retained  than  a  few  guards  and  garrifons,  abomc 
^  looo  horfe,  and  4O00  foot.     This  was  the  fifft  ap* 
IJpearance,  under  the  monarchy,  of  a  regular  ftand^ 
ling  army  in  this  idand.     Lord  Mordaunt  laid,  that 
the  king,  being  pofTeffed  of  that  force,  might  now 
look  lipon  himfelfas  the  moft  confid^rable  gentleman 
in  England'.  The  fortifications  of  Gloccfter,  Taun-r 
ton^  and  other  towns,  which  had  made  refiftance  ta 
the  king  dming  the  civil  wars,  were  demolish- 
ed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wifdon^i  ao4 
juftice  in  the  ofiice  of  chancellor :  All  the  couniclsi 
which  he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  accuf- 
tomcd  in  his  exile  to  pay  entire  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  this  faithful  iervant;,  continued  ft^l 
to  fubmit  to  his  direftion ;  and  for  fame  time  no 
minifter  was  ever  poffeflcd  of  more  abfolute  aucho^ 
rity.  He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revcpge.  Wicfc 
the  oppofite  party,  he  endeavoured  to  preferve  invio^ 
late  all  the  king's  engagements  :  He  kept  ao  tn^^^ 

*  King  Jsimes's  Mcmolra  This  prince  fays,  tbat  Venncr's  infur- 
re6lion  furniihcd  a  rcnfon  or  pretence  for  keeping  up  the^uaHs>  wh?ch 
were  intended  at  fu&  to  have  been  difbanded  with  the  reft  of  the  army. 

rcgiftcr 
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regifter  of  Ae  promifes  which  had  been  made  for  V^  A^* 
.arxy  fervicc,  an4  he  cmptoyed  all  his  induftry  to      ^    ' 
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fulfil  thecn*  This  good  nninifter  was  now  nearly  i^i^* 
allied  to  the  royal  family.  His  daughter.  Ana 
Hyde,  a  wocnan  of  fpirit  and  fine  accomplifhments, 
had  hearkened,  while  abroad)  to  the  addreiTes  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and,  under  promife  of  marriage, 
had  fccrctly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  preg- 
nancy appeared  foon  after  the  reftorationi  and 
though  many  endeavoured  to  diffuade  the  king  from 
confentiog  to  fo  unequal  ao  alliance,  Charles,  in  pity 
to  his  friend  and  minifter,  who  had  been  ignorant  of 
thefe  engagements,  pernrutted  his  brother  to  marry 
her  *.  Clarendon  expreffed  great  uneafinefs  at  tlie 
honour  which  he  had  obtained  j  and  faid,  that,  by 
being  elevated  fo  much  above  his  rank,  he  thence 
dreaded  a  more  fudden  downfal. 

Most  circumftances  of  Clarendon's  adminiftra-  p,-eiacy 
tion  have  met  with  applaufe:  His  maxima  alone  in  rcftortd. 
the  conduft  of  ecclefiaftical  politics  have  by  many 
been  deemed  the  efFeft  of  prejudices  narrow  and 
bigoted.  Had  the  jealoufy  of  royal  power  prevailed 
(b  far  with  the  convention  parliament,  as  to  make 
them  reftore  the  king  with  ftrift  limitations,  there 
is  no  queftion  but  the  eftabliftiment  of  pre/byterian 
difbipllne  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  moft 
rigidly  infilled  on.  Not  only  that  form  of  ecclefi- 
aftical government  is  more  favourable  to  liberty 
tban  to  royal  power :  It  was  likewifc,  on  its  own 
?ccouBt,  agreeable  to  the  cnajority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  fuited  their  religious  principles. 
Bwt  as  the  impatience  .of  the  people,  the  danger  of 
defey,  the  general  difguft  cowards  faftion,  and  the 
auihority  of  Monk,  had  prevailed  over  that  jealous 
project  of  limitations,  the  fuH  fetdement  of  the  hi- 
erarchy, together  with  the  monarchy,  was  a  neCef- 
U^  ajod  infallible  coofequence.    AU  the  royalifts 

9  King  Jsunee^s  Memoirs* 
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^LYiH  ^"  ^^^^  zealous  for  that  mode  of  religion ;  the 
^  -^-^  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  towards  the  king,  as  wcD  J 
1660.  their  fufFerings  on  that  account,  had  been  great; 
the  laws  which  eftablilhed  bifhops  and  the  liturgf  4 
were  as  yet  unrepealed  by  legal  authority;  and  any^ 
attempt  of  the  parliament,  by  new  ads,  to  give  the 
fuperiority  to  prefbyterianifm,  had  been  fufficicnt  to 
involve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and  confufioo. 
Moved  by  thefe  views,  the  commons  had  wifely 
poftponed  the  examination  of  all  religious  comm- 
verfy,  and  had  left  the  fettlement  of  the  church  to 
the  king  and  to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  king  at  firft  ufed  great  moderation  in  iht 
execution  of  the  laws.     Nine  bi(kep^  ftill  remained 
alive ;  and  thefe  were  immediately  reftored  to  their 
fees :  All  the  ejefted  clergy  recovered  their  livings: 
I  The  liturgy,  a  form  of  worlhip  decent,  and  not 
I  without   beauty,    was    again    admitted     into    the 
I  churches :  But,  at  the  fame  time,  a  declaradon  was 
iffued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to  the  prefby- 
tcrians,  and  preferve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neu- 
trality''.    In  this  declaration,    the  king  promiied 
that  he  would  provide  fuffragan  bifhops  for  the  larger 
dioccfes;  that  the  prelates  Ihould,  all  of  them,  be 
regular  and  conftant  preachers;    that  they  ihould 
not  confer'  ordination,  or  exercife  any  jurifdi&ion, 
without  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  prelbyters,  cho- 
fen  by  the  diocefe ;  that  fuch  alterations  fliould  be 
made  in  the  liturgy  as  would  render  it  totally  unex- 
ceptionable;   that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  of 
that  mode  ofVorlhip  fliould  not  be  impofed  on 
fuch  as  were  unwilling  to  receive  it;  and  that  the 
furplice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  and  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jefus,  ihould  not  be  rigidly  infifted  on. 
This  declaration  was  iffued  by  the  king  as  head  of 
the  church ;  and  he  plainly  aflumed,  in  many  parts 
of  it,  a  legiflative  authority  in  ccclefiaftical  matters. 

V  Pari.  Kill.  vol.  xxJIi.  p.  1 7}. 

But 
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Eit  the  Englilh  government,  though  more  exaAIy  c  h  a  f . 
fined  by  late  contefts,  was  not  as  yet  reduced,  in  .  .^^"^^* 
cry  particular,  to  the  ftrift  limits  of  law.     Arid     1660!*^ 
ever  prerogative  was  juftifiably  employed,    it 
rmed  to  be  on  the  prefent  occafion,  when  all  parts  • 
of  the  fltate  were  torn,  with  paft  convulfions,  and  re- 
quired the  moderating  hand  of  the  chief  magiftratc 
to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  thefe  appearances  of  neutrality  were 
maintained,  and  a  mitigated  epifcopacy  only  fecmed 
to  be  infifted  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of 
the  miniftry  always  to  prcfervc  like  regard  to  the 
prefby  terians.     The  madnefs  of  the  fifth  -monarchy- 
men  afforded  them  a  pretence  for  departing  from 
it.     Venncr,  a  defperate  tnthufiaft,  who  had  often  infurrec- 
confpired  againft  Cromwel,  having,  by  his  zealous  Mni^a?* 
le£fcures,  inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  .lians. 
his  followers,  iffued  forth  at  their  head  into  the! 
ftreets  of  London.     They  were  to  the  number  of  | 
fixty,  completely  armed,  believed  themfelves  invul- 
nerable and  invincible,  and  firmly  expected  the  fame 
fucceis  which  had  attended  Gideon  and  other  heroes 
of  the  Old  Teftament.     Every  one  at  firft  fled  be- 
fore them.     One  unhappy  man,  who,  being  quef- 
tioned,  faid,  "  He  was  for  God  and  king  Charles," 
was  inftantly  murdered  by  them.     They  went  tri- 
umphantly from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  every  where  pro- 
claiming king  Jefus,  who,  they  faid,  was  their  in- 
vifible  leader.    At  length  the  magiftrates,  having 
oSembled  fome  train-bands,  made  an  atuck  upon 
them.     They  defended  themfelves  with  order,   as 
well  as  valour;  and,  after  killing  many  of  the  aflail- 
ants,  they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Cane- Wood, 
near  Hampftead.     Next  morping  they  were  chafed 
thence  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards;  but  they 
ventured  again  to  invade  the  city,  which  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  th'em.     After  conimitting  great 
((iforder,  and  traverfing  almoft  every  ftreet  of  that 

immenie 
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CHAP.  immen&  capital,  they  retired  into  a  honfe,  nh 
^5J^^  they  were  refalute  to  defend  to  the  laft 
,^<^     Being  furroundedj  and  the  houfe  untiled,  they ' 
fired  vpon  from  every  fide  i  and  they  ftiU  rcfi 
.  quarter.     The  people  rufhed  in  upon  them, 
fcized  the  few  who  were  alive.     Thefe  were  tri 
condemned,  and  executed  i  and  to  the  laft  they  [ 
lifted  in  affirming,  that  "if  they  were  deceived, 
was  the  Lord  that  had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  miniftry  took  occafioi^ 
from  this  inllirredion,  to  infer  the  dangerous  fpirk 
of  the  prefbyterians,  and  of  all  the  fedaries:  But  the 
Hiadnefs  of  the  attempt  fufficiently  proved,  that  k 
liad  been  undertaken  by  no  concert,  and  nem 
could  have  proved  dangerous.  The  well-knovo 
hatred,  too,  which  prevailed  between  the  prclbytc- 
rians  and  the  other  fefts,  Ihould  have  removed  the 
former  from  all  fufpicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
enterprise.  But  as  a  pretence  >yas  wanted,  befida 
their  old  demerits,  for  juftifying  the  intended  ri- 
gours ^ainft  all  of  them,  this  reaibnji  however 
flight,  was  greedily  laid  hold  of. 
Affairs  of  A^'J'AiKs  in  Scotland  haftened  with  ftill  quicker 
Gotland,  fteps  than  thofe  in  England  towards  a  fettkmeot 
and  a  compliance  with  the  king.  It  was  deliberated 
in  the  Englifti  council,  whether  that  nation  ihoukl 
be  reftored  to  its  liberty,  .or  whether  the  forts  ercft- 
cd  by  Cromwel  (hould  not  ftill  be  upheld,  in  order 
to  curb  the  mutinous  fpiric  by  which  the  Scots  in  all 
ages  h^d  been  fo  much  goyerned.  Lauderdale^ 
who,  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter  to  the  reftorar 
tion,  had  been  detained  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  had 
confidcrable  influence  with  the  king^  and  be  ftrenu* 
oufly  oppofed  this  violent  meafure.  He  rieprcfentedj 
that  it  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottifh  oatipn  which 
had  eogaged  them  in  an  oppofition  to  the  Englilh 
rebels  i  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  into 
which)  on  that  accovxit^  they  had  fallen,  would  be 
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arded  as  the  higheft  injuftice  and  ingratitude:  9^n/' 
lat  the  fpirit  of  that  people  was  now  folly  fubdued  .      ^  'a 
the  fervitude  under  which  the  ufurpers  had  fo     i4io. 
_  held  them,  and  would  of  kfelf  yield  to  any 
ifonable  compliance  with  their  legal  fovereign,  i^ 
by  this  means,  they  recovered  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence :  That  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  to- 
wards the  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  native 
prince,  was  naturally  much  ftronger  ;han  that  <rf 
the  Englifh ;  and  would  afford  him  a  fure  rcfouroc, 
in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  among  the  latter :  That  re* 
publican  principles  had  long  been,  and  ftill  iwere, 
very  prevalent  with  his  fouthcrn  fubjefts,  and  might 
again  menace  the  throne  with  new  tumults  and  re* 
fiftance:   That  the  time   would  probably  come^ 
when  die  king,  inftead  of  defiring  to  fce  Englrfli 
'garrifons  in  Scotland,  would  be  better  pfeafcd  to 
have  Scottilh  garrifons  in  England,  who,  fupported 
by  Englifh  pay,  would  be  fond  to  curb  the  feditious 
genius  of  that  opulent  nation :  And  that  a  people^ 
fuch  as  the   Scots,    governed  by  a  few  nobility, 
would  more  cafily  be  reduced  to  fubmiffion  under 
monarchy,  than  one  like  the  Englifti,  who  breathed 
nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  democratical  equality. 

These  views  induced  the  king  to  difband  all  the  «^^'* 
forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  raze  all  the  forts  which  '^  ^^"* 
had  been  erefted.  General  Middleton,  created  earl 
of  that  name,  was  fent  commiffioner'to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  ^^as  fummoned.  A  very  compliant 
fpirit  was  there  difcovered  in  all  orders  of  men. 
The  commiffioner  had  even  fufBcient  influence  to 
obtain  an  aft,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws  which 
had  paffed  (ince  the  year  1633,  on  pretext  of  the 
violence  which,  during  that  time,  had  been  em- 
ployed againft  the  king  arid  his  father,  in  order  to 
procure  their  affcnt  to  thefe  ftatutes.  This  was  ai^ 
very  large,  if  not  an  unexampled  conceflion ;  and,^ 
^^gether  with  many  dangerous  limitations,  aver- 
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CHAP,  threw  fome  uleful  barriers  which  had  been 
LxiiL  I  jQ  ^1^^  conftitution.    But  the  tide  was  now  i 


x66f. 


ftrongly  towards  monarchy  j  and  the  Scotdih  n: 
plainly   difcovered,    that  their   paft  refiftancc 
proceeded  more  from  the  turbulence  of  their 
cracy,  and  the  bigotry  of  their  ccclefiaftics,  thn 
from  any  fixed  paffion  towards  civil  liberty.    The 
lords  of  articJes  were  reftorcd,   ^ith  fome  other 
j  branches  of  prerogative ;  and  royal  authority,  for- 
.  tified  with  more  plaulible  claims  and  pretences,  vizSj 
I  in  its  full  extent,  re-eftabliflied  in  that  kingdonu 
The  prelacy  like  wife,  by  the  abrogating  of  every 
ftatute  cnafted  in  favour  of  prefl)ytery,  was  there- 
by  tacitly  reftored ;  and  the  king  deliberated  what 
uie  he  (hould  make  of  this  conceffion.    Lauderdale, 
who  at  bottom  was  a  pafllonate  zealot  againft  e^ 
copacy,    endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,   that  the 
Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite  point  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  government,  would,  in  every  other  demancl, 
be  entirely   compliant  with   the  king.      Charles, 
though  he  had  no  fuch  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had 
influenced  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  fufiered 
fuch  indignities  from  the  Scottifh  prefbyterians,  that 
he  ever  after  bore  them  a  hearty  averfiom     He  faid 
to  Lauderdale,   that  preftyterianifm,^  be  bought, 
was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman ;  and  he  could 
not  confent  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland. 
Middleton  too  arid  his  other  minifters.  perfuadcd 
him,  that  the  nation  in  general  was  fo  difgufled 
with  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  ecciefiaftics, 
that  any  alteration  of  church  government  would  be 
univerfally  grateful.     And  Clarendon,  as  well  ai 
Ormond,  dreading  that  the  pr^/byterian  feft,  if  k- 
gally  eftabliihed  in  Scodand,  would  acquire  autho- 
rity in  England  and  Ireland,  feconded  the  applica- 
.tion  of  thefe  minifters.     The  refolution  was  rficrc- 
fore  taken  to  reftore  prelacy  5  a  meafure  afterwards 
attended  with  many  and  great  incgnveniencies :  But 
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whether  in  this  refolution  ChaHes  chpfe  not  the  lefler  chap, 
tvil,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.     Sharp,  who  »'^^^^\ 
'had  been  commiffioned    by   the   prefbyterians  in     i«6i. 
kScotland  to  manage  their  interefts  with  the  king, 
[was  perfuaded  to  abandon  that  party;    and,  as  a 
reward  for  his  compliance,  was  created  archbilhop 
irf"  St»  Andrews.      The  conduft  of  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  was  chiefly  entrufted  to  him  j  and  as  he  was 
cfteemed  a  traitor  and  a  renegade  by  his  old  friends, 
he  became  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the 
violence  of  his  conduftj    extremely  obnoxious  to 
them. 

Charles  had  not  promifed  to  Scotland  any  fuch 
indemnity  as  he  had  enfured  to  England  by  the  de- 
claration .of  Breda:    And  it  was   deemed  more 
-political  for  him  to  hold  over  men's  heads,  for  fomc 
time,  the  terror  of  pjunifhment,    till  they  (hould 
have  made  the  requifite  compliances  with  the  new 
government.     Though  neither  the  king's  temper 
nor  plan  of  adminiftration  led  him  to  feverity,  fomc 
examples,  after  fuch  a  bloody  and  triumphant  rebel- 
lion, feemed  neceffary ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle> 
and  one  Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  vidims. 
Two  afts  of  indemnity,  one  pafled  by  the  late  king 
in  1641,  another  by  the  prefent  in  165 1,  formed, 
it  was  thought,  invincible  obftacles  to  the  punifli- 
ment  of  Argyle ;  and  barred  all  inquiry  into  that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  might  juftly  be  regarded 
as  the  nhoft  exceptionable.     Nothing  remained  but 
to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with  the  ufurpation  ; 
a  crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation,  and 
fuch  a  one  as  the  moft  loyal  and  aflfcdionate  fubjeft 
might  frequently  by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit. 
To  make  this  compliance  appear  the  more  volun- 
tary and  hearty,  there  were  produced  in  court,  let- 
ters which  he  had  written  to  Albermarle,  while  that 
general  commanded  in  Scotland^  and  which  con- 
twned  expreflions  of  the  moft  cordial  attachment  to 
the  eftabliSied  government.    But  befides  the  general 
•      •  indignation 
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CHAP,  indignation  excited  by  Albermark*s  difcOveff  6t 
^^^jj  ^^^^  private  correfpondence,  men  thought^  that  even 
i66i*  the  highcft  demonftratians  of  affedion  might,  du* 
ring  jealous  times,  be  exaded  as  a  necefiary  mark  of 
compliance  from  a  perfon  of  fuch  difttnd:ion  as  Ar^ 
gyle>  and  could  not,  by  any  equiuUe  conffcrudioQ, 
imply  the  crime  of  treafon. ,  The  parliament^  how- 
ever, fcrupled  not  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him  j  ajid 
he  died  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  As  he 
was  univerfally  known  to  have  been  the  chief  idini^ 
ment  of  the  paft  diforders  and  civil  wars,  the  inc-« 
gularity  of  his  fentence,  and  fcveral  iniqvucous 
circumftances  in  the  method  of  conduding  his  trial, 
ieemed,  on  that  account,  to  admit  of  ibme  apologf« 
Lord  Lome,  fon  of  Argyle,  having  ever,  prefcrvcd 
his  loyalty,  obtained  a  gift  of  the  forfeiture^  Guthry 
ivas  a  feditious  preacher,  and  had  perfonally  aflroot* 
ed  the  king:  His  punilhment  gave  furprife  to  no 
body.  Sir  Archibald  Johnftone  of  W^rrifton  was 
attainted  and  fled ;  but  was  feized  in  France  about 
two  years  after,  brought  over,  aiid  executed.  He 
had  been  very  adive  during  all  the  late  difordersj 
and  was  even  fufpefted  of  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  Englifh  regicides, 

-Besides  thefe  inflances  of  compliances  In  the 
Scotciih  parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  king  of  40,000  pounds  a-year,  to  hs 
levied  by  way  of  excife.     A  fmall  force  was  pur^ 
pofed  to  be  maintained  by  this  revenue,  in  order  to 
prevent  like    confufions  with   thofe  to  which  the 
.1    kingdom  had  been  hitherto  expofed^     Ad  a£t  was 
'    alfo  paired,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and 
'.  its  obligation  void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  diftindlions  ieemed  to  be 
f-aboli(hed  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charle&'s  ad- 
•  minlftration.  Cavalier  and  Round-head  were  heard 
i  of  no  more :  All  men  Ieemed  to  concur  in  fubcnic* 
j  ting  to  the  king's  lawful  prerogatives,  and  in  cheriih* 
I  ing  the  juft  privileges  of  the  people  and  of  parliament 
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Theological  controvcrfy  alone   ftill  fubfiftcd^    and  ^Txin^* 
kept  alive  fomc  fpafks  of  that   flame  which  had  ^   ,- ,1; 
thrown  the  nation  into  combuftion.     While  catho-     x66i. 
lics>  independents,    and  other  feftaries,  were  con- 
tent with  entertaining  fonne  profpedt  of  toleration  1 
prelacy* and  prefbytery  ftrugglcd  for  the  fuperiority^ 
and  the  hopes  and  fear$>  of  both  parties  kept  riicni 
in  agitation.     A  conference  was  held  in  the  Savoy  Confer* 
between  twelve  bifhops  and  twelve  leaders  among  f^^savo ' 
the   prefbyterian  minifters,    with   an  intention,  at  March  a^! 
lead  on  pretence,  of  bringing  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  parties.     The  furplice,  the  crofs  in 
baptifm,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  the  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jefus,  were  anew  cinvafled ;  and  the 
ignorant  multitude   were  in  hopes    that  fo  many 
men  of  gravity  and  learning  could  not  fail,  after  de- 
liberate argumentation,  to  agree  in  all  points  of  con- 
trovcrfy :  They  were  furprifed  to  fee  them  feparate 
more  inflamed  than  ever,  and  more  confirmed  in 
their  feveral  prejudices.     To  enter  into  particulars 
would  be  fuperfluous.      Difputes  concerning  reli- 
gious forms  are,  in  themfclves,  the  moft  frivolous 
of  any  j  and  merit  attention  only  fo  far  as  they  have 
influence  on  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  Ibciety. 

The  king's  declaration  had  promifed,  that  fome 
endeavours  fhould  be  ufed  to  cfl^eft  a  comprehenfion 
of  both  parties ;  and  Charles's  own  indifference  with 
regard  to  all  fuch  queftions  fcemcd  a  favourable  cir- 
cumftance  for  the  execution  of  that  projedb.     The  Argu. 
partifans  of  a  comprehenfion  faid,  that  the  prefby-  "*^P^*  ^*^' 
tcnans,  as  well  as  the  prelatifts,   havmg  iclt  by  ex-*  a  conTpie- 
perience  the  fatal  efFefts  ofobftinacy  and  violence,  >»enfion. 
were  now  well  difpofcd  towards  an  amicable  agree- 
ment :    That  the  bifhops,    by  relinquiftiing  fome 
part  of  their  authority,  and  difpcnfing  with  the  moft 
exceptionable   ceremonies,    would   fo  jgratify  ^  their 
^veriaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  aflfetStionate 
compliance,  and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith 
and  one  worfliip ;    That  by  obftinatcly  infifting  on 

Vol,  Vlh  .   Bb\        ^  forms. 
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CHAP,  jforms,  in  themfelvcs  infignificant,  an  air  of  im- 
J^^5^^  portance  was  bcltowcd  on  them,  and  men  were 
lifix.  taught  to  continue  equally  obftinate  in  rcjefting 
them :  That  the  prefbyterian  clergy  would  go  every 
reafonable  length,  rather  than,  by  parting  with  their 
livings,  expofe  themfelves  to  a  ftate  of  beggary, 
at  beft  of  dependence :  And  that  if  their  pride 
were  flattered  by  fome  feeming  alterations,  and  a 
pretence  given  tiiem  for  affirming  that  they  had  not 
abandoned  their  former  principles,  nothing  farther 
was  wanting  to  produce  a  thorough  union  between 
thofe  two  parties,  which  comprehended  the  bulk  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  religious  fedts  was  founded,  not  on 
principle,  but  on  paffionj  and  till  the  irregular 
afFeftions  of  men  could  be  correftcd,  it  was  in  vain 
to  cxpeft,  by  compliances,  to  obtain  a  perfeft 
unanimity  and  comprehenfion :  That  the  more 
infignificant  the  objefts  of  difpute  appeared,  with 
the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred,  that  the 
real  ground  of  diflenfion  was  different  from  that 
which  was  univcrfally  pretended:  That  the  love 
of  novelty,  the  pride  of  argumentation,  the  plea- 
fure  of  making  profelytes,  and  the  obftinacy  of 
contradidlion,  would  for  ever  give  rife  to  feds  and 
difputes  5  nor  was  it  poffible  that  fuch  a  fource  of 
diflenfion  could  ever,  by  any  conceflions,  be  en- 
tirely exhaufted :  That  the  church,  by  departing 
from  ancient  praftices  and  principles,  would  tacitly 
acknowledge  herfelf  guilty  of  error,  and  lofe  that 
reverence,  fo  requifite  for  preferving  the  attachment 
of  the  multitude:  And  that  if  the  prefent  concef- 
fions  (which  was  more  than  probable)  Ihould  provt 
InefFeftual,  greater  muft  ftlU  be  made;  and  in  the 
iffue,  difciplinc  would  be  defpoiled  of  all  its  autho- 
rity, and  worfhip  of  all  its  decency,  without  ob- 
taining that  end  which  had  been  fo  fondly  fought 
for  by  thcfc  dangerou§  indul^nces, 
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Tub  miniftry  were  inclined  to  give  the  prefer-  chap. 
ence  to  the  latter  arguments  j  and  were  the  more  ^^^^^^* 
confirmed  in  that  intentipn  by  the  difpoficion,  which      s66x. 
appeared  in  the  parliament  lately  affembled.     Thc\ 
royalifts  and  zealous  churchmen  were  at  prefent  the  i 
popular  party  in  the  nation,   and,   feconded  by  the  | 
efforts  of  the  court,  had  prevailed  in  pioft  eledions. 
Not  more  than  fifty- fix  members  of  the  prcfbyte-  A  new 
rian  party  had  obtained  feats  in  the  lower  houfe*;  p*'^'*- 
alid  thefc  were  not  able  either  to  oppofe  or  retard  glh^May, 
the  meafuresofthe  majority.     Monarchy,  therefore, 
and  epiicopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power 
and  fplendour  as  they  had  lately  fuffered  mifery  and 
depreffion.     Sir  Edward  Turner  was  chofen  fpeaker/ 

An  a6t  was  paffed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's 
perfon  and  government.  To  intend  or  devife  the 
king's  imprifonment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  deppfition, 
or  levying  war  againft  him,  was  declared,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  prefent  majefty,  to  be  high  trcafon. 
To  affirm  him  to  be  a  papift  or  heretic,  or  to  endea- 1 
vour  by  fpeech  or  writing  to  alienate  his  fubjefts'  af- ' 
fcdtions  from  him  i  thefe  offences  were  rhade  fuffici- 
ent  to  incapacitate  the  perfon  guilty  from  holding  any 
employment  in  church  or  ftate.  To  maintain  that 
the  long  parliament  is  not  difTolved,  or  that  either  or 
both  houies,  without  the  king,  are  pofTefTed  of  legif- 
lative  authority,  or  that  the  covenant  is  binding ;  was 
madcpunifliable  by  the  penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itfelf,  together  with  the  aft  fori 
crefting  the  high  court  of  juflice,  that  for  fubfcrib-i 
ing  the  engagement,  and  that  for  declaring  England  \ 
a  commonwealth,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  j 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  people  affifled  with  I 
great  alacrity  on  this  occafion.  ' 

The  labufes  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign 
had  been  attended  with  the  word  confequences ;  and 
to  prevent  fuch  irregular  pradices  for  the  future,  it 

^  X  Cartc'f  An(W<r  to  the  Byftander,  p.  79. 
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c  H  A  P.  was  enafted,  that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  fliould 
.    ^l^^' ^  be  fixed  to  any  petition,  unlefs  with  the  fanftion  of 
1661.      three  jiiftices,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury; 
and  that  no  petition  (hould  be  prefented  to  the  king 
or  either  houfe  by  above  ten  pcrfons.     The  penalty 
annexed  to  a  tranfgfeflTion  of  this  law  was  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  pounds  and  thriee  months  imprifon- 
ment. 
Bifhops'  The  bilhops,  though  reftorcd  to  their  fpiritual 

A^^*d^'  '  authority,  were  ftill   excluded  from  parliament  by 
i  the  law  which  the  late  king  had  paffed  immediate^ 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diibrdei«. 
Great  violence,  both  againd  the  king  and  the  houfe 
of  peers,  had  been  employed  in  paffing  this  law; 
and  on  that  account  alone,  the  partifans  of  the  church 
were  provided  with  a  plaufible  pretence  fof  repeal- 
ing it.     Charles  expreflcd  much  fatisfadion,  when 
'  he  gave   his  aflent  to   the  aft  for  that   purpofe. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  aswcD 
/  as  that  of  the  church,  was  interefted   in   rcftoring 
the  prelates  to  their  former  dignity.   But  thofc,  who 
deemed  every  acquifition  of  the  prince  a  detriment 
:  to  the  people,  were  apt  to  complain  of  this  inftancc 
;  of  complaifance  in  the  parliament. 
»oth  Nov.       After   an  adjournment  of  fome  months,  the 
parliament  was  again  afiembled^  and  proceeded  in 
the  fame  fpirit  as  before.     They  difcovered  no  de- 
fign  of  reftoring,  in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  :    They  were  only  anxious  to 
repair  all  thofe  breaches,  which  had  been  made,  not 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by  the  fiiry  of  fadioa 
and  civil  war.     The  power  of  thefword  had,  in  all 
ages,  been  allowed  to  be  vefted  in  the  crown ;  and 
though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative,  every 
parliament,  till  the  laft  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
willingly  fubmitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient, 
and  therefore  more  facred,  than  that  of  any  poiitivc 
ftatute.      It  was  now  thought  proper  folcmnly  to 
relinquifti  the  violent  prctenfions  of  that  parlia- 
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itiCQt,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  neither  one  houfe, 
nor  both  houfes,  independent  of  the  king,  were 
^pofTefled  of  any  military  authority.  The  preamble 
'to  this  ftatute  went  fo  far  as  to  renounce  all  right 
even  oi defenjive  arms  againfl:  the  king;  and  much 
pbfervation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a  concef- 
Jfion  efteemed  fo  fingular., ,  Were  thefe  terms  taken 
in  their  full  literal  fenfe,  they  imply  a  total  renunci- 
.adon  of  limitations  to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privi- 
Jeges  in  the  fubje<£t,  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
'fovereign.  For  as  no  rights  can  fubfift  without 
fome  remedy,  ftill  lefs  rights  expofed  to  fo  much 
iflvafion  from  tyranny,  or  even  from  ambition  j  if 
fubje^ls  muft  never  relift,  •  it  follows,  tiiat  every 
prince,  without  any  effort,  policy,  or  violence,  is 
at  once  rendered,  abfolute  and  uncontrollable :  The 
ibvereign  needs  only  ilTue  an  edid,  aboliQiing  ^ycry 
authority  but  his  own  i  and  all  liberty,  from  that 
moment,  is  in  effect  annihilated.  But  this  meaning 
it  were  abfurd  to  inipute  to  the  prefent  parliamenty 
who,  though  zealous  royalifts,  Ihowed  in  their  mea- 
fures,  that  they  had  not  caft  off  all  regard  to  na* 
tional  privileges.  The  were  probably  fenfible,  that 
to  fuppofe  in  the  fovereign  any  fuch  invalion  of 
public  liberty  is  entirely  unconftitutional  ^  and  that 
therefore  exprefsly  to  referve,  upon  diat  event,  any 
right  of  refiftance  in  the  fubjeft  muft  be  liable  to  the 
fame  objedion.  They  had  feen  that  the  long  par** 
liament,  under  colour  of  defence,  had  b^un  a  vio- 
lent attack  upon  kingly  power ;  and,  after  involving 
the  kingdom  in  blood,  had  finally  loft  that  liberty 
for  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  contended* 
They  thought,  perhaps  erroneoufly,  that  it.  was  no 
longer  poOible,  after  fuch  public  and  fuch  exorbi* 
tant  pretenlions,  to  perfevere  in  that  prudent  filence 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ;  and  that  it  was 
neceffary,  by  fome  pofitive  declaradon,  to  bar  the 
return  of  like  inconveniencies.  When  they  cx- 
cMed^  therefgre^  the  right  of  defence^  they  fup« 
B  i)  3  pofeda 
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^i.xnc^'  pofeci,  that  the  confticution  remaining  firiti  upon  its 
s..'  ^^  '_'  bafis,  there  never  really  could  be  an  attack  made  by 
1661.  the  fovereign.  If  fuch  an  attack  was  at  any  time 
made,  the  neceflity  was  then  extreme :  And  the  cafe 
of  extreme  and  violent  neceflity,  no-  laws,  they 
thought,  could  comprehend ;  becaCife  to  ftich  a 
necelfjty  no  laws  couM  beforebaind  point  out  a  pro- 
per remedy.  ~  * 

The  other  mealiircs  of  this  parliament-  ftill  diA 
covered  a  more  anxious  care  to  guard  againft  rebd^ 
lion   in    the    fubjecl    than    cncrpachmcnts   in   die 
crown :  The  recent  evils  of  civil  Wai*  and  ufbrpation 
had  natnrjiHy  increafed  the  fpirit  of  fubmifllon  to 
the  mohareh,  and  had  thrown  ^he  nation  into  that 
Corpora-    dangerous  extreme.     During  the  violent  and  jealous 
tion  aa.     government  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  proteftors, 
all  magiftrates,  liable  to  fufpicion,   had  been  ex- 
pelled the  corporations}   and  niphe  had  been  ad- 
mitted,   who   gave  not  proofs  of  affeftion  to  the 
ruling  powers,    or   who   refufed  to  fubfcribe  the 
covenant.     To  leave  all  authority  in  fuch   hands 
feemed  dangerous;  and  the  parliament,  therefore, 
empowered  the  king  to  appoint  commiflioners  for 
regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  ma- 
giftrates as  either  intruded  themfelves  by  violence, 
br  profefled  principles  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tion;  civil  and  ccclefiaftical.    It  was  alfo  enadted,  that 
all  magiftrates  ftiould  difclaim  the  obligation  of  the 
covenant,  and  flipuld  declare,  both  their  belief,  that 
it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to 
refift  the  king,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traiterous 
pofition  of  taking  arms    by  the   king's   authority 
againft  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who  were  com- 
miffioned  by  him. 
Aa^of'         ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  church  was^  no   fc(s  attended 
vnifor-       to  by  this  parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy  j  and 
*«*'/■         the  bill  of  uniformity  was  a  pledge  of  their  finccrc 
attachment  to  the  epifcopal  hierarchy,   and  of  their 
antipathy   to   preft)ycerianifm.      Difierent    parries, 
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however,  concurred  in  promoting  this  bill,  which  c  H  A  P- 
contained  many  feverc  claufes.     The  independents  .  ^^l^^'/ 
and  other  fedaries,  enraged  to  find  all  their  fchemes     j66a, 
fubvertcd  by  the  prcfbyterians,  who  had  once  been 
their  afibciates,    exerted  therulelves   to    difappoinc 
that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
from  their  recent  merits  in  promoting  the  reftora- 
tion,  they  thought  themfelves  juftly  entitled.     By 
the  prefbyterians,  faid  they,    the  war  was  raifcd : 
By  them  was  the  populace  firft  incited  to  tumults : 
By  their  zeal,  intereft,  and  riches,  were  the  armies 
fupported ;    By  their  force  was  the  king  fubducd  : 
And  if,  in  the  fequel,  they  protefted  againft  thofc 
extreme  violences,  committed  on  his  perfon  by  the 
military  leaders,   their  oppofition  came  too  late, 
after  having  fupplied  thefe  ufurpers  with  the  power 
and  the  pretences,  by  which  they  maintained  their 
fanguinary  meafures.     They  had  indeed  concurred 
with  the  royalifts  in  recalling  the  king :    But  ought 
they  to  be  efteemed,  on  that  account,  more  affec- 
tionate to  the  royal  caufe?    Rage  and  animofity, 
from  difappointed  ambition,  were  plainly  their  fole 
motives ;  and  if  the  king  fhould  now  be  fo  impru- 
dent as  to  diftinguifh  them  by  any  particular  indul- 
gences, he  would  foon  experience  from  them  the 
fame  hatred  and  oppofition  which  had  proved  fb 
fatal  to  his  father. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  intereft  in 
the  nation,  were  a  confiderable  party  at  courts 
and  from  their  fervices '  and  fufferings  during  the 
civil  wars,  it  feemed  but  juft  to  bear  them  fome 
favour  and  regard.  Thefe  xeligionifts  dreaded  an 
entire  union  among  the  proteftants.  Were  they 
the  fole  nonconformifls  in  the  nation,  the  feverc 
execution  of  penal  laws  upon  their  kS:  ieemed  an 
infallible  confequence ;  and  they  ufed,  therefore,  all 
their  intereft  to  pu(h  matters  to  extremity  againft 
the  prelbyterians>    who   had  fomierly  been  thcii; 
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^LxHf^"  mofl:   fevere  oppreffors,  and  whom  they  now  ex- 
^  — ,^.'_'  pedted  for  their  companions   in    affliAion.      The 
16^2,      earl  of  Briftol,  who,  from  conviftion,  or  intereft, 
or  levity,    or  complaifance  for  the  company  with 
whom  he  lived,    had  changed  his  religion  during 
the  king's  exile,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this 
party. 
.        The  church  party  had,    during  fo  many  years, 
/   fufFered  luch  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  fee- 
I    taries  of  every  denomination,  that  no  moderation, 
much  lefs  deference,    was  on  this  occafion   to  be 
expefted   in  the  ecelefiaftics.       Even  the  laity  of 
that  communion  fcemed  now  difpofcd  to  retaliate 
upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  ufual  meafures 
of  party  juftice.     This  feft  or  faftion  (for  it  par* 
took   of  both)    encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots 
and  confpiracies  againft  the   government ;    crimes 
which,  without  any  apparent  reafon,  they  imputed 
to  their  adverfaries.     And  inftead  of  enlarging  the 
terms  of  communion,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
prefbyterians,    they  gladly  laid  hold  of  the   prc^ 
judices,    which    prevaiJed    among    that    fcdl,    in 
order    to    ejeft    them    from    their    livings.       By 
the  bill  of  uniformity  it  was  required   that  every 
clergyman  ftiould  be   re- ordained,  if  he   had  not 
before  received  epifcopal   ordination ;     fhould  de- 
clare  his  aflent  to  every   thing  contained   in   the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;   (hould  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  i    fliould  abjure  the'iblcmn 
league  and    covenant;    and   fhould  renounce   the 
principle  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatib- 
ever,  againft  the  king. 

This  bill  reinftated  the  church  in  the  lame 
-condition  in  which  it  ftood  before  the  com- 
•mencement  of  the  civil  wars ;  aqd  as  the  old 
perfecuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  ftill  fubCfted  in 
their  full  rigour,  and  new  claufesrof  a  like  na- 
ture w^re  now  ena£bed,  all  thq  king's  promifes 
...  of 
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I  of  toleration  and   of  indulgence  to    tender    con-  p^^  a^p, 
fciences    were    thereby    eluded    and    broken.      It 
lis   true,     Charles,    in   his  declaration  from  Breda, 
had  exprefled  his  intention  of  regulating  that  indul-  ; 
gence  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament :  \ 
But  this  limitation  could  never  reafonably  be  ex-  i 
tended  to  a  total  infringement  and  violation  of  his  ; 
engagements.      However,   it  is   agreed,   that  the 
king  did   not  voluntarily  concur  with  this  violent 
meaAire^  and  that  the  zeal  of  Clarendon  and  of  the 
church  party  among  the  commons,  feconded  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was  the  chief  caufe  which 
extorted  his  confent. 

The  royalifts,  who  now  predominatedi  were  very 
ready  to  fignalize  their  viftory,  by  eftablilhing  thofe 
high  principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonills 
had  controverted:  But  whcn.iany  real  power  or 
revenue  was  demanded  for  the  cr6wn,  they  were 
neither  fo  forward  nor  fo  liberal  in  their  cooceffions 
as  the  king  would  gladly  havewilhed.    Though  the 
parliament  paflfed  laws  for  regulating  the  navy,  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  .army ;  and  declined  giving 
their  fandion  to  this>  dangerous  innovation.     The 
king's  <}ebt$.  were  becooie  intolerable ;  and  the  com* 
mons  were  at  laft  conftrained  to  Vote  him  an. ex- 
traordinary fupply  of  ,1,^00^000  pounds,  to  be  levied 
by  eighteen  monthly  :aifeffments.  ,  But  befides  that 
this  fupply  was.  much/ii^feripr  to  the  occafion,.  the 
king  wa9  obliged  earncijtly  iXf)  Jblicit  the  commons^ 
before  he  cQuld  obtain  i^pand,  in  or<ier  to  con- 
vince the  houfe  of  its  .abfolute  neceflity,  he  dedred 
them  to  examine  ftri^y  into  all  his  receipts  and 
di^burieaients.     Findii^g  Ukewife  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  fever^  branches  of  revenue  fell  -  much  Ihort  of 
the  fums  expeded,  iftey  at  laft,  after  much  delays 
voted  a  new  imppfipop  of  two  (hillings  on  eacfi 
hcardi ;  and  this  tax  they  fetded  on  the  king  during 
life.    The  whole  eftabliftied  revenue,  however,  did 
8  not, 
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chAV.  nor,  for  many  years,  exceed  a  million^;   a  fum 

^^^^^l»  confcffedly  too  narrow  for  the  public  cxpcnccs.    A 

s^ft.     very  rigid  frugality  at  lead,  which  the  king  feenu 

to  have  wanted,  would  have  been  requifite  to  make . 

it  fuffice  for  the  dignity  and  fecurity  of  govemmcnL 

s9thMay.  After  all  bufinels  was  difpatched,  the  parliarocot 

was  prorogued, 
Kmg*t  Beforb  the  pariiament  role,  the  court  was  ero- 

narriage.    ployed  in  making  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  queen,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the 
king  was  betrothed,    and  who  had  juft  landed  at 
Portfmouth.     During  the  time  that  the  protedor 
carried  on  the  war  with  Spain,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  fupport  the  Portuguefe  in  their  revolt ;  and  he 
engaged  himfelf  by   treaty  to  lupply  them   withf 
10,000  men  for  their  defence  againft  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  king's  rcftoration,  advances  were  made  by 
^Portugal  for  the  mnewal  of  the  alliance ;  and  in 
order  to  bind  the  friendihip  clofer,    an  offer  was 
made  of  the  Portuguefe  princefs,  and  a  pordon  of 
500,000  pounds,  together  with  two  fbrtrefics,  Tan- 
giefs  in  Africa  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Spain,  who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  bent 
an  her  ferce  to  recover  Portugal,  now  in  appearance 
abandoned  by  France,  took  the  alarm,  and  endea- 
voured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  dppofite  intereft.    The 
eathotic  king  offered  to  adopt  any  other  prince(s  as 
a  daughter  of  Spain^  either  the  princefs  of  Parma, 
^0r,  what  he  thought  nrwre  popular,  fome  proteftanc 
jwincefs,  the  daughter  of  Denmark,   Saxony,  or 
Orange  :  And  on  any  of  thefe^  he  promifed  to  con* 
fcr  a  dpwry  equal  to  that  which  was  offered  by  Por- 
tugal.    But  many  reafons  inclined  Charles  rather  to 
accept  of  the  Portuguese   propofals.     The  gital 
<diforders  in  the  governmeht  and  finances  of  Spain 
'made  the  execution   of  her  promifes  be  much 

7  DX0nd^,  35th  of  July  i66i.    Mr*  RalpVa  JMorff  Mi. 
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■  doubted ;  and  the  king's  urgent  neceffities  demanded  chap, 
fqinc  immediate  fupply  of  money.  The  intereft  of  .  \  *j. 
the  Englilh  commerce  likewife  feemed  to  require    i66»; 

^^at  the  independency  of  Portugal  fliould  be  fup- 
ported,  left  Ac  union  of  that  crown  with  Spain 
ili^uld  put  the  whole  treafures  of  America  into  the 
hsihds  of  one  potentate.  The  claims  too  of  Spain 
upon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  rendered  it  impoffible, 
-without  farther  conceffions,  to  obtain  the  cordial 
'friendfhip  of  that  power :  And  on  die  other  hand, 
the  offer,  made  by  Portugal,  of  two  fuch  confider- 
able  fortrefles,  promifed  a  great  acceflion  to  the 
tiaval  force  of  England.  Above  all,  the  propofal  of 
a  proteftant  princefs  was  no  allurement  to  Charles, 
^vhofe  inclinations  led  him  ftrongly  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  catholic  alliance.  According  to  the 
jnofl  probable  accounts  *,  the  refolution  of  marrying 
phc  daughter  of  Portugal  was  taken  by  the  king, 
tjnknown  to  all  his  minifters ;  and  no  remonftrances 
could  prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  intentions. 
When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  council,  all 
yoices  concurred  in  approving  the  refolution ;  and 
the  parliament  expreffed  the  fame  complaifance. 
And  thus  was  concluded,  fcemingly  with  oniverfai 
confcnt,  the  inaufpicious  marriage  with  Catherine,  "ft  May. 
a  princefs  of  virtue,  but  who  was  never  able,  either 
bf  the  graces  of  her  perfon  or  humour^  to  make 
berftlf  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  report,  how- 
ever, of  her  natural  incapacity  to  have  children, 

*  Cartels  Ormondj  vol.  ii.  p.  154*  This  account  feoms  better 
fnpported,  than  that  in  Abliincairrt!^  Memoirs^  that  tKc-chancdlor 
chiefly  pufhed  the  Portuguefe  aHiance.  The  fee  ret  tranfaflion*  sxf  ttiA 
CQurt  of  £ng;iand  cauld  not  be  fuf^i^d  to  bp  much  known  to  a 
French  refident  at  I^ifbon :  And  whatever  oppofition  the  chancellor 
might  mak^y  he  would  certainly,  endeavour  to  conceal  it  firoiti  thtf 
queen  and  all  her  familv,  and  even  in  the  parliament  and  council 
wouid  fupport  «be  refglutMn  already  taken.     Clarendon  hlwf«if  Jajt  U  bk  • 

I^JemotrSx  fiat  bt  uvtr  titbtr  o^^fed  9r  fromottd  tte  PTtngyefi  match, 

feems 
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CHAP,  fecms  to  have  been  groundlefs  j  fincc  flie  was  twitt 

jt-^-,^-^  declared  to  be  pregnant  *. 
J 661,  The  feftivity  of  thefe  efpoufals  was  clouded  by 

the  trial  and  execution  of  criminals.      Berkftcad, 
Cobbet,  and  Okey,  three  regicides,    had  cfcapcd 
beyond  fea;  and  after  wandering  Ibmc  time  con- 
cealed in  Germany,  came  privately  to  Delft,  hav- 
ing appointed  their  families  to  meet  them  in  that 
Elace.     They  were  difcovered  by  Downing^   die 
ing's    refident    in   Holland,    who   had   formerly 
ferved  the  protestor  and  commonwealth  in  the  fame 
ftation,  and  who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to 
•Okey*s  regiment.     He  applied  for  a  warrant  to 
arreft  them*     It  had  been  ufual  for  the  States  to 
grant  thefe  warrants  ;  though,  at  the  fame  dme, 
they  had  ever  been  careful  fecredy  to  adverdie  the 
perfons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their 
efcape.     This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vip- 
lancc  and  difpatch  of  Downing.     He  quickly  feized 
the  xrriminals,  hurried  them  on  board  a  frigate  which 
lay  off  the  coaft,  and  fent  them  to  England.    Thefe 
three  men  behaved  with  more  moderation  and  fub- 
miffion  than  any  of  the  other  regicides,  who  had 
fuffered.     Okey  in  particular,  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, prayed  for  the  king,  and  exprefTed  his  in- 
tention,  had  he  lived,  of  fubmitting  peaceably  to 
the  eftablifhcd  government.     He  had  rifen  during 
the  wars  from  being  a  chandler  in  London  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  army  j  and  in  all  his  conduct  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour*    In  confidera- 
tion  of  his  good  character  and  of  his  dutiful  beha- 
viour, his  body   was  given  to  his  firiends  to  be 
buried. 

.    Xvit  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged 
by  the  trial  of  two  diilioguiflied  criminals.  Lam- 

'  •  Lord  Landfdown's  Defence  of  general  Monk.    Tempifj  voLlL 
p.  i^. 

bcrt 
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bcit  and  Vane.    Thcfc  men,  though  none  of  the  ^/Lfl,^- 
late  king's  judges,   had  been  excepted    from   the  ^^^^,^ 
general  indemnity,  and  committed  to  prifon.     The     166%. 
convention- ptrliament,  however,  was  fo  favourable 
to  them,  as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  (hould  be 
found  guilty,  to  fufpend  their  execution:  But  this 
new  parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied 
for  their  trial  and  condemnation.     Not  to  revive  Trial  of 
difputes,  which  were  better  buried  in  oblivion,  the  ^*"** 
indidment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend  any  of  his 
a^ons  during  the  war  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament: It  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  gfter 
the  late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of 
ftate,  and  tecretary  of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  required  his  oppofition  to 
monarchy. 

Vake  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to 
avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that, 
if  a  compliance  with  the  government,  at  that  time 
^ablilhed  in  England,  and  the  acknowledging  of 
its  authority,  were  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  the 
whole  nation  had  incurred  equal  guilt,  and  none 
would  remain,  whofe  innocence  could  entitle  them 
to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pretended  treafons : 
That,  according  to  thefe  maxims,  wherever  aa 
illegal  authority  was  eftablifhed  by  force,  a  total 
and  univerfal  deftruftion  mud  enfue;  while  the 
ulurpers  profcribed  one  part  of  the  nation  for  dif. 
obedience,  the  lawful  prince  punifhed  the  other  for 
compliance :  That  the  legiflature  of  England,  fore- 
ieeing  this  violent  fituation,  had  provided  for  public 
fccurity  by  the  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  VII. ;  in 
which  it  was  enabled,  that  no  man,  in  cafe  of  any 
revolution,  (hould  ever  be  queftioned  for  his  obe- 
dience to  the  king  in  being:  That  whether  the 
eftabliihed  government  were  a  monarchy  or  a  com- 
monwealth, the  realbn  of  the  thing  was  ftill  the 
iame^  nor  ought  the  expelled  prince  to  think  him- 
felf 
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^iJLiiF'  ^^^^^^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^  'w^rs*    Lamberr,  thou^  Con-* 
ii    -  _,\  dcmncd,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar  j  and  the  judges 
1661.      declared,  that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had  been  equally 
dutiful  and  fubmiflSve,  he  would  have  experienced 
.     'like  lenity  in  the  king.     Lambert  furvived  his  con- 
demnation near  thirty  years.     He  was  confined  to 
the  iflc  of  Guernfey  i  where  he  lived  contented,  for* 
getting  all  his  paft  fchemes  of  greatnefs ;  and  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  the  nation :  He  died  a  Roman    ! 
catholic.  0  I 

?re(byte.        HowEVER  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  the    i 
ccacd*^^^  prefbyterians,  that  party  had  no  leifure  to  rejoice  at    | 
au|th  Aug.  their  condemnation.     The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew 
approached ;  the  day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged 
by  the  late  law,  either  to  relinquifli  their  livings,  or 
to  fign  the  articles  required  of  them.     A  combina- 
tion had  been  entered  into  by  the  moft  zealous  of 
the  prefbyterian  ecclefiaftics  to  refufe  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  ;  in  hopes  that  the  biftiops  would  not  venture    j 
,  at  once  to  expel  fo  great  a  number  of  the  moft    ' 
popular  preachers.     The  catholic  party  at  court, 
who  defired  a  great  rent  among  the  protcftants,  en- 
couraged them  in  this  obftinacy,  and  gave  them  hopes 
.  that  the  king  would  protect  them  in  their  refufaL 
The  king  himfelf,  by  his  irrefolute  conduft,  con- 
tributed, either  from  defign  or  accident,  to  increafe 
this  opinion.     Above  all,  the  terms  of  fubfcription 
had  been  made  &ri€t  and  rigid,  on  purpofe  to  dif- 
guft  all  the  zealous  and  fcrupulous  among  the  pref- 
byterians, and  deprive  them  of  their  livings.  About 
2000  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquiflxed  their 
cures ;  and  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  court,  facrificed 
their  intereft  to  their  religious  tenets.     Fortified  by 
focicty  in  their  fufferings,  they  were  rcfolved  to  un- 
dergo any  hardfhips,  rather  than  openly  renounce 
thofe  principles,  which,  on  other  occafions,  they 
were  fo  apt,  from  intereft,  to  warp  or  elude.    The 
church  enjoyed  the  pleafurc  of  retaliation ;  and  even 

pufliedj 
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puflied^  as  ufual,  the  vengeance  farther  than  the  c  h  a  p. 
offence.  During  the  dominion  of  the  parliament-  ^^i^"^ 
ary  party>  a  iifth  of  each  living  had  been  left  to  tuu 
the  ejeded  dergyrfian ;  but  this  indulgence,  though 
at  firft  infifted  on  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  was  now 
refufed  to  the  prcibytcrians.  However  difficult  to 
conciliate  peace  among  theologians,  it  was  hoped 
by  many,  that  fbme  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  com-*' 
munion  might  have  kept  the  pi^efbyterians  united 
to  the  church,  and  have  cured  diofe  ecclefiaftical 
£ad;}ons,  which  had  been  fo  fetal,  and  were  ilill  fo 
dangerous*  Bifhoprics  were  offered  to  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  leaders  among  the  prtfby* 
terians ;  die  laft  only  could  be  prevsSed  on  to  ac« 
cept.  Deaneries  and  other  preferments  were  refufed 
by  many. 

The  next  meafure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  juftified  by  any  party ;   but  is 
often  confidered,  on  what  grounds  I  ffiall  not  de- 
termine,   as  one  of  the  greateft  miftakes,   if  not 
blemilhes,  of  his  reign.     It  is  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  Dunkirk 
to  the  French*    The  parfimonious  makims  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  carelefi  dif.  ^'^^^^ 
pofition  of  Charles,  were  ill  fuited  to  each  other  1 
and  notwithftanding  the  fuppliea  voted  him,  his 
treafury  was  ftill  very  empty  and  very  much  indebt- 
ed.   He  had  fecretly  received  the  fum  of  200,000 
crowns  from  France  for  the  fupport  of  Portugal ; 
but  the  forces  fent  over  to  that  country,  and  the 
fleets  maintained  in  order  to  defend  it,  had  already 
coft  the  king  that  fum ;  and  together  with  it,  near 
double  the  money,  which'  had  been  payed  as  the 
queen's  portion  ^.    The  time  fixed  for  payment  of 
his  fifter's  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  ap- 
proaching.    Tangiers,  a  fortrefs  fi-om  which  great 
benefit  was  expected,    was  become  an  additional 

^  D'Eftrsdes,  jyih  of  Auguft  i66».     There  wu  «b«vt  half  of 
Soo,ooo  pounds  really  paid  at  the  queen^s  poition« 
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c  H.AP.  bifrden*to  the  crown;  and  Rutherford,  who  notr 
^  .^,^  commanded  in  Dunkirk,  had  increafcd  the  charge 
x66».  of  that  garrifon  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
land  pounds  a  year,  Thefe  confiderations  had 
fuch  influence,  not  only  on  the  king,  but  even 
on  Clarendon,  that  this  uncorrupt  minifter  was  the 
moft  forward  to  advife  accepting,  a  fum  of  money 
in  lieu  of  a  place  which  he  thought  the  king,  fix>m 
the  narrow  ftate  of  his  revenue,  was  no  longer  able 
to  retain.  By  the  treaty  with  Portugal  it  was  ftipu- 
lated  that  Dunkirk  fliould  never  be  yielded  to  the 
Spaniards ;  France  was  therefore  the  <mly  pur- 
chafer  that  remained.  D'Eftrades  was  invited 
over  by  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  himfelf  in  or- 
der to  conclude  the  bargain.  .  Nine  hundred  thou« 
fand  pounds  were  demanded.  One  hundred  thou* 
land  were  offered.  The  EngUfh  by  degrees  lowered 
tlicir  demand :  The  French  raifed  their  offer :  And 
the  bargain  was  concluded  at  400,000  pounds. 
The  artillery  and  (lores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the 
ftimS  The  importance  of  this  fale  was  not,  at 
that  time,  fufficicntly  known,  either  abroad  or  at 
home  **.  The  French  monarch  himfelf,  fo  fond  of 
acquifitions,  and  fo  good  a  judge  of  his  own  bte- 
refts,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain'; 

<  D'Eftrades,  lift  of  Augvfty  iitWof  Septeml>cr  i66». 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  many  of  D'Eftradcs's  letters,  parti- 
cnlarjy  that  of  the  aift  of  Auguft  x66i,  that  the  king  might  have 
u-ansferied  Dunkirk  to  the  parliament,  who  would  not  have  rcfttied 
to  bear  the  charges  of  it,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  money  to  the 
king  for  that  purpofe.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  jealot>s> 
kft  the  parliament  ftiould  acquire  any  feparate  dominion  or  aHthoricy 
in  a  branch  uf  adminiftration  which  feemed  fo  little  to  bebog  to 
them  :  A  proof  that  the  government  was  not  yet  fettled  into  that  com- 
pofure  and  muttial  conndence  which  is  abfolutcly  r«qvifite  for  con- 
clufling  it. 

«  Id.  3dofO£lober  1662.  The  chief  importance  indeed  of  Dun- 
Jdrft  to  the  Englifh  was,  that  it  was  able  to  dilh^fs  their  trade,  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  t  But  it  was  Lewis  the  XlVth  who  firft 
made  it  a  good  fea-port.  If  ever  England  have  occafion  to  tranfpoft 
armies  to  the  continent,  itmuft  be  in  fupportof  fome  ally  whofe  towns 
ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  Dunkirk  wovld  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifli. 

and 
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a&d  this  fum,   in  appearance  fo  fmall,    was  the  ^Lxn/* 
utmoft  which  he  would  allow  his  ambaffador  to  t  ^^  '^ 

offer.  x66i. 

A  NEW  incident  difcovered  fuch  a  glimpfe  of  the. 
king's  chitrader  and  principles  as,  at  firft,  the  nation 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  how  to  interpret,  but  fuch 
as  fubfequent  events,  by  degrees,  rendered  fuffi- 
ciendy  plain  and  manifeft.  He  iffued  a  declaration,  Dedara- 
on  pretence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  contained  in  diXencc!" 
the  aft  of  unifornriity.  After  exprefling  his  firm  »6thDcc. 
refolution  to  obfcrve  the  general  indemnity,  and  to 
truft  entirely  to  the  affeftions  o^  his  fubjefts,  not  to 
any  military  power,  for  the  fupfiort  of  his  throne, 
he  mentioned  the  promifes  of  liberty  of  confcience, 
contained  in  his  declaration  of  Breda.  And  he  fub- 
joined,  that,  "  as  in  the  firft  place  he  had  been 
"  zealous  to  fettle  the  uniformity  of  the  church  of 
"  England,  in  difcipline,  ceremony,  and  govern- 
"  ment,  and  fhall  ever  conftantly  maintain  it :  So 
"  as  for  what  concerns  the  penalties  upon  thofc 
*'  who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  them- 
"  felves  thereunto,  through  fcruple  and  tenderne£ 
"  of  miiguided  confcience,  but  modeftly  and  with- 
^'  out  fcandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
**  way,  he  fhould  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  as 
"  in  him  lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  par- 
"  liament,  to  incline  their  wifdom  next  approach- 
"  ing  fcffions  to  concur  with  him  in  making  fome 
"  fuch  aft  for  that  purpofe,  as  may  enable  him  to 
"  cxercife,  with  a  more  univerfal  fatisfaftion,  that 
"  power  of  difpenfing  which  he  conceived  to  be  in- 
"  herenc  in  him  ^"  Here  a  moft  important  pre- 
rogative was  exercifed  by  the  kingj  but  under  fuch 
artful  referves  and  limitations  as  might  prevent  the 
full  difcuffion  of  the  claim,  and  obviate  a  breach 
between  him  and  his  parliament.     The  foundation 

^  K«nnet*s  Regifter,  p.  850. 
^  C  C    2  of 
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CHAP,  of  this  meafurc  lay  much  deeperi  and  was  of  the 
LXiii.    mj^Qft  confcqucncc, 

i66».  \  The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  ftrof^ 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion  ;  and 
according  to  the  molt  probable  accounts,  had  already 
been  fecretly  reconciled  in  form  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  great  zeal,  exprelled  by  the  parlia-* 
mentary  party  againft  all  papifts,  had  always,  from 
a  fpirit  of  oppofidon,  inclined  the  court,  and  all 
the  royalifts,  to  adopt  more  favourable  lenumcnts 
towards  that  fe<^,  which,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  civil  wars,  had  ftrenuoufly  fupported  die 
rights  of  the  fovereign*  The  rigour  too,  which  the 
king,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced 
from  the  preA>yterians,  difpofed  him  to  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  to  bear  a  kindnefs  to  the  party 
mod  oppofite  in  its  genius  to  the  feverity  of  thoic 
religionifts.  The  folicitations  and  importunities  of 
the  queen-mother,  the  contagion  of  the  company 
which  he  frequented,  the  view  of  a  more  (blendid 
and  courtly  mode  of  worlhip,  the  hopes  ot  indul- 
gence in  pleafure ;  all  thefe  caufes  operated  power- 
lully  on  a  young  prince,  whofe  carelefs  and  diflblute 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  adhering  clofely  to 
the  principles  of  his  early  education.  But  if  the 
thoughtleis  humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an 
cafy  convert  to  popery,  the  fame  difpo0tion  ever 
prevented  the  theological  tenets  of  that  k6t  from 
taking  any  fad  hold  of  him.  During  his  vigorous 
ftate  of  health,  while  his  blood  was  warm  and  his 
ipirits  high ;  a  contempt  and  difregard  to  all  reli- 
gion held  poflefTion  of  his  mind ;  and  he  might 
more  properly  be  denominated  a  deift  than  a  catho- 
lic. But  in  thofe  revolutions  of  temper,  when  the 
love  of  raillery  gave  place  to  reflection>  and  his 
penetrating,  but  negligent,  underftanding  was  clouded 
with  fears  and  apprehenfions,  he  had  ftarts  of  more 
(incere  conviction  i  and  a  k&y  which  always  poi- 
12  ieflcd 
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iefled  his  inclination*  was  then  mafter  of  hi*  judg-  *v  v«.'* 
ment  ana  opinion  *.  ^^^_  _, 

But  though  the  king  thus  flu6tuated,  during  his  iu%. 
whole  reign,  between  irrcligion,  which  he  more 
■openly  profijfled,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained 
9  Ifcrct  propenfity,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  ^ 
^ad  zealoufly  adopted  all  the  principles  of  that  theo- 
logies party.  His  eager  temper  and  narrow  under- 
ftanding  made  him  a  thorough  convert,  without  any 
referve  from  intereft,  or  doubts  from  reafoning  and 
inquiry.  By  his  application  to  hufinefs  he  had 
acquired  a  great  alcendant  over  the  king,  who, 
though  poffeffed  of  more  difcernment,  was  glad  to 
throw  the  burden  of  afFairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom 
he  entertained  little  jealoufy.  On  pretence  of  eaiing 
the  proteilant  diflenters,  they  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and  giving  the 
catholics  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion;  at  leaft, 
the  exerciie  c^  it  in  private  houfes.  The  two  brothers 
f^w  with  pleafure  fo  numerous  and  poptjlar  a  body  of 
the  clergy  refufe  conformity;  and  it  was  hoped 
th$t,  under  ihelter  of  their  name,  the  fmall  and 
hated  fc€t  of  the  catholics  might  meet  with  &vour 
md  prote£iion.  ... 

But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  early  promifes  of     >^^>* 
toleration,    and   infifted  on  miny  other  plaufible  *^'^^'^^' 
topifcs,  the  parliament,  who  fat  a  little  after  the 
declaration  was  ifiued,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  . 
with  this  meafure.    The  declared  intention  of  eaiing 
the  diilenters,  and  the  fecret  purpofe  of  favouring 
the  catholics,,  were  equally  difagreeablc  to  them; 
and  in  thefe  prepofleflfions  diey  were  encouraged  by 
the  king's   minifters  themfelves,    particularly   the 
chancellor.     The  houfe  of  commons  reprefented  to 
the|kiRg,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained  no. 

t  Th«  aiuhor  confeflet,  that  the  lciiig*s  zeal  for  popery  was  apt,  at 
intervals,  to  go  farther  than  is  here  fuppofcd,  as  appears  from  many  . 
p^ges  ill  Jatnes  the  fecond's  Memoii-s. 

C  c  3  promifc 
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c  H  A  P.  promifc  to  the  prcfbytcrians  and  other  difl^ters,  boc 
^  -]^Lf  ^^"y  *^  cxpreflion  of  his  intentions,  upon  fuppofi* 
1^6 J,  tion  of  the  concurrence  of  parliament :  That  even 
if  the  non-conformifts  had  been  entitled  to  plead  i 
promiie,  they  had  entrufted  this  claim,  as  all  thdr 
other  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, who  were  their  reprefentatives,  and  who  now 
freed  the  king  from  that  obligation :  That  it  ms 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  majefty  and  the  houib 
were  fo  bound  by  that  declaration  as  to  be  incapa- 
citated from  making  any  law^  which  might  be  con- 
trary to  it :  That  even  at  the  king's  reftoration, 
there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force  which  could 
not  be  difpenfed  with  but  by  aft  of  parliament: 
And  that  the  indulgence  intended  would  prove  moft ' 
pernicious  both  to  church  and  (late,  would  open  the 
door  to  fchifm,  encourage  faftion,  difturb  the  public 
peace,  and  difcredit  the  wiidom  of  the  legiflatiat. 
The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after  this  remoo- 
ftrance,  to  ipfift  any  farther  at  prefcnt  on  the  projeft 
of  indulgence. 

In  ordfcr  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the 
two  hm&s  concurred  in  a  renionftrance  againft 
them.  The  king  gave  a  gracious  anfwer  -,  tbougk 
kelcruplcd  not  to  profefshis  gratitude  towards  many 
df  that  peFfuafion>  on  account  of  their  faithful  ler- 
vices  in  his  father's  caufe  and  in  his  own.  A  pro- 
clamation^ for  form's  fake,  was  ibon  after  ilTucd 
againft  Jefiiits  and  Romifh  priefts ;  But  care  was 
taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineffec- 
tual. The  parliament  had  £|Ilowed,  that  all  foreign 
priefts,  belonging  to  the  two  queens,  ihould  be  ex- 
cepted, and  that  a  permiffion  for  tliem  to  remain  in 
England  fhould  ftill  be  granted.  In  'the  proclama- 
.tion,  the  word /^r«^«  was  purpofely  omitted;  and 
the  queens  were  thereby  authorifed  to  give  protec- 
tion to  as  many  Englifh  priefts  as  they  fliould  thihl; 
proper. 

That 
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That  the  king  might  reap  fome  advantage  from  ^^^J'* 
his    compliances,  however  fallacious,   he  engaged  ^-  ^  j 
the  commons  anew  into  an  examination  of  his  reve-      i«6i, 
nue,   which,  chiefly  by  the  negligence  in  levying  it, 
had   proved,  he  faid,  much  inferior  to  the  public 
charges.     Notwithftanding  the  price  of  Dunkirk, 
his  debts,  he  complained,  amounted  to  a  cdnfider- 
able    fum;  and   to  fatisiy-the  commons  that  the 
money  formerly  granted  nim  had  not  been  prodi- 
gally expended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  them  the 
whole  account  of  his  difburfemcnts.     It  is,  how- 
ever, agreed  on  all  h^nds,  that  the  kihg,  though 
during  his  banilhment  he  had  managed  his  fmall 
anfd  precarious  income  with  great  order  and  ceco- 
nomy,    had    now  much  abated    of  thefe  virtues, 
and  was  unable  to  make  his  royal  revenues  fufficc 
for  his  expenccs.     The  commons,  without  entering  1 
into  too  nice  a  difquifition,  voted  him  four  fub-  1 
fidiesj  and  this  w'as  the  laft' time  that  ta:^es  were! 
Jevied  in  that  manner.  ' 

Several  laws  were  made  this  feflio'n  with  regard 
to  trade.  The  militia  alfo  came  under  confidera- 
tion,  and  forfie  rules  were  eftablifhed  for  ordering  ' 

and  arming  it.  It  was  enafted,  that  the  king  fhould 
have  no  po\^er  of  keeping  the  militia  under  arms  j 
above  fourteen  days  in  the  year.  The  fituation  of 
thisifland,  together  with  its  great  naval  power,  has 
always  occafioned  other  means  of  fecurity,  however 
requifite,  to  be  much  neglefted  amohgft  us  :  And  ^ 
the  parliament  fhowed  here  a  very  fuperfluous  jea- 
loufy  of  the  king's  ftriftnefs  in  diiciplining  the 
militia.  The  principles  of  liberty  rather  require  a 
contrary  jcaloufy. 

The  earl  of  Briftorvfriendfliip  with  Clarendon, 
which  had  fubfifted  with  great  intimacy  during  their 
exile  and  the  diftreffes  of  the  royal  party,  had  been 
confiderably  impaired  fince  the  fcftoration,  by  the' 
chancellor's  refufing  his  aflent  to  fome  pranrs,  which 
C  c  4  '  Priftol 
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c  ^  A  P.  Briftol  had  applied  for  to  a  court  lady :  And  a  link 
i_f     _ '^  after,  the  latter  nobleman,  agreeably  to  the  impe- 
1663.     tuofity  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper^  broke  out 
againft  die  minifter  in  the  moil  outrageous  manner. 
He  even  entered  a  charge  of  treafon  againft  him 
before  the  houfe  of  peers;  but  had  concerted  hii 
meafures  fo  imprudendy,  that  the  judges,  when  con- 
fult^d,  declared,  that,  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its 
form,  could  the  charge  be  legally  received*     The 
{articles  indeed  refembk  more  the  incoherent  alter- 
cations of  a  paflionate  enemy,  than  a  ferious  accu- 
fationi.  fit  to  be  difcufled  by  a  court  of  judicature; 
and  Briftol  himfelf  was  fo  afhamed  of  his  conduS 
and  defeat,  that  he  abfconded  during  fome  time*  Not- 
with{):anding  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  ipirit| 
and  his  courage,  he  could  never  regain  the  charader 
which  he  loft  by  this  hafty  and  precipitate  meafure. 
Decline  of      BuT  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  t^ik 
ciaien-      afTault,  his  credit  at  court  was  fen(&ly  declining ,* 
crpdft.       ^"d  ^^  proportion  as  the  king  found  himfelf  efla- 
bli(hed  on  the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himfelf 
from  a  minifter,  whofe  charaffcer  was  fo  little  fuited 
to  his  own.     Charles's  favour  for  the  catholics  was 
always  oppofed  by  Clarendon,  public  liberty  was 
fecured  againft  dl  attempts  of  the  over-zealoui 
royalifts,  prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were  checked  or 
refufed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  chara&er  wasib 
much  confulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it 
an  inviolable  rule,  as  did  alfo  his  friend,  Southamp* 
ton,  never  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal 
miftrelTes,     The  king's  favourite  was  Mrs,  Palmer, 
afterwards  created  dutchefs  of  Cleveland ;  a  woman 
prodigal,  rapacious,   difTolute,  violent,  rcvengcfoj* 
ohe  failed  not  in  her  turn  to  undermine  Clarendon's 
credit  with  his  mafter;  and  her  fuccefs  wa^  at  this 
time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  worlds    Secre- 
tary Nicholas,  the  chancellor's  great  friend,  was 
removed  from  his  place  i  and  fir  Harry  Bennct,  his 
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Vivowcd  enemy,  was  advanced  to  that  office.    Ben-  ^^ftJ* 
ntt  was  foon  after  created  lord  Arlington.  ^  ^^_,  '^ 

Though  the  king's  conduft  had  hitherto,  fince      i66|« 
his  reftoration,  been,  in  the  main,  laudable^  mea 
of  penetration  began  to  obferve,  that  thofe  virtues^ 
by  which  he  had  at  firft  fo  much  dazzled  and  en« 
chanted  the  nation,  had  great  ihow,  but  not  equal 
folidity.     His  good  underftanding  loft  much  of  its 
influence  by  his  want  of  application ;  his  bounty  was 
more  the  refult  of  a  facility  of  difpofitioa,  than  any 
gcnerofity  of  character  J   his  foci^  humour  led  him 
frequently  to  negleft  his  dignity  *j   his  love  of  plea- 
fure  was  not  attended  with  proper  fentiment  and 
decency ;   and  while  he  feemed  to  bear  a  gSbd  will 
to  every  one  that  approached  him^  he  had  a  heart 
not  very  capable  of  friendfhip,  and  he  had  fccretly 
entertained  a  very  bad  opinion  and  diftruft  of  man- 
kind.     But  above  all,  what  fullied  his  charaAer  in 
the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his  negligent  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whofe  zeal 
and  iiifferings   in  the  royal  caufe  had  known  no 
bounds.      This  conduft,    however,   in   the  king, 
may,  from  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  and  > 

temper,  admit  of  fome  excufe ;   at  leaft,  of  fomc 
alleviation.     As  he  had  been  reftored  more  by  the 
efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies  than  of  his  ancient 
friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title  to  (hare  his 
favour ;   and  being,  from  praftice,  acquainted  with 
public  bufmefs,  they  were  better  qualified  to  execute 
any  truft  committed  to  them.    The  king's  revenues 
were  far  from  being  large,   or  even  equal  to  his 
neceflary  expences ;    and   his  miftrefles,    and  the 
companions  of  his  mirch  and  pleafures,  gained,  by 
felicitation,    every  rcqueft  from  his  eafy  temper. 
The  very  poverty,  to  which  the  more  zealous  roy- 
alifts  had  reduced  themfelves,  by  rendering  them 
infignificant,  made  them  unfit  to  fupport  the  king's 
nieafures,  and  caufed  him  to  deem  them  a  ufeleft 
uicumbrance.    And  as  many  falfe  and  ridiculous 
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I  c  H  A  P.  daitns  of  merit  were  offered,  his  natural  inddencc, 

'  1^  -^-0  averfe  to  a  ft  rift  difcuflion  or  inquiry^  led  him  to 

I  1^63.,    treat  them  all  with  equal  indifference.     The  parlia- 

ment  took  Ibme  notice  of  the  poor  cavaliers-  Sixty 
thoufand  pounds  were  at  one  time  diftributed  among 
them  :  Mrs.  Lane  alfo,  and  the  Penderells,  had 
handfome  prefents  and  penfions  from  the  king. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  royalifts  ftill  remaind 
in  poverty  and  diftrefs ;  aggravated  by  the  cruel 
difappointment  in  their  fanguine  hopes^  and  by  fee- 
ing favour  and  preferment  beftowed  upon  their  moft 
inveterate  foes.  With  regard  to  the  aft  of  indem- 
nity and  oblivion,  they  univerfally  faid,  that  k  was 
an  act  of  indemnity  •-  to  the  king's  enemieij  and  of 
oblivion  to  his  friends, 
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CHAP.     LXIV. 

jl  ntw  Jeffion-^'-^Rupture  wUb  Holland        A  ne^ 

JeJJion ViSory  of  the  Englijh Rupture 

with  France — ^Rupture   with  Denmark ► 

Neiv/ejion Sea-fight  of  four  days Vic^ 

tory  of  the  Englijh Fire  of  London Ad^ 

vances  towards  peaces        Difgrace  at   Chatham 

■   ■     Feace  of  Breda Clarendon's  fall and 

hanifhment State  of  France CbaraSier  of 

Lewis  XIV, French  invajton  of  the  Low 

Countries Negotiations-^ — Triple  league 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle Affairs  of  Scotland 

and  of  Ireland, 


TH  E  next  fefllan  of  parliament  difcovered  a  c  H  A  p^ 
continuance  of  the   fame   principles  which  J^^^Zi^ 
had  prevailed  in  all  the  foregoing.     Monarchy  and     ,664.. 
the  church  were  ftill  the  objedls  of  regard  and  af-  M^^ch  i6, 
feftion^     During  no  period  of  the  prefent  reign  did  ^^^ 
this  fpirit  more  evidently  pafs  the  bounds  of  reafon 
^nd  moderation. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  had 
ventured  openly  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial 
aft  i  and  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  that, 
notwithftanding  the  law,  he  never  would  allow  any 
parliament  to  be  aflembled  by  the  methods  pre-v 
fcribed  in  that  ftatute.  The  parliament,  without 
taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed  the  law; 
and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  fecurities  formerly  provided, 
fatisfied  tliemfelves  with  a  general  claufe,  «  that 
"  parliaments  fhould  not  be  interrupted  above  three 
*^  years  at  the  moft."  A%  the  Englilh  parliament 
had  now  raifed  itfclf  to  be  a  regular  check  and  con- 
J I  trol 
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trol  upon  royal  power;  it  is  evident  that  they 
ought  ftill  to  have  preferved  a  regular  fccurity  for 
their  mectinfe,  and  not  have  truted  entirely  to  the 
good-will  of  the  king,  who,  if  ambitious  or  entcr- 
prifing,  had  fo  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  thefe 
affemblies.  Before  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  the 
nation  had  occafion  to  feel  very  (enfibly  the  effefis 
of  this  repeal. 

By  the  aft  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  who 
ihould  officiate  without  being  properly  qualified^was 
punifiiable  by  fin%  and  imprifonment :   But  this  fe- 
curity  was  not  thought  fufficient  for  the  church.    It 
was  now  enafted,  that  wherever  five  perfons  above 
thofeof  thefamehoufehold  Ihould  afTemble  in  arc- 
ligipus  congregation,  every  one  of  them  was  liable, 
for  the  firft  offence,,  to  be  imprifoned  three  months, 
or  pay  five  pounds ;  for  the  fecond,  to  be  imprifoned 
fix  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds ;   and  for  the  third 
to  be  tranfported  feven  years,    or  pay  a  hundred 
pounds.     I'he  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the 
malignity  of  the  fcftaries  :    They  fhould  have  car- 
ried their  attention  farther,  to  the  chief  caufe  of  that 
malignity,  the  reftraint  under  which  they  laboured. 
Th£  comnaons  likewife  pailed  a  vote,  that  the 
wrongs,  dilhonours,  and  indignities,  offerecito  the 
Englilh  by  the  fubjefts  of  the  United  Provinces, 
were  the  greateft  obftruftions  to  all  foreign  trade : 
And  they  promifcd  to  aiBft  the  king  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  afferting  the  rights  of  his  crown 
againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever.      This   was  the 
firft  open  ftep  towards  a  Dutch  war.     We  muft  ex- 
plain the  caufes  and  motives  of  this  meafure. 

That  clofe  union  and  confederacy,  which,  du- 
ring a  courfc  of  near  feven ty  ye^rs,  has  fubfiftcd, 
almoft  without  interruption  or  jealoufy,  between 
England  and  Holland,  is  not  fo  much  founded  on 
the  natural  unalterable  interefts  of  thefe  dates,  as  on 
their  terror  of  the  growing  powerof  the  French  mo- 
narch, who,  without  their  combination,  it  is  appre- 
hended, 
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bended,  woold  loon  extend  his  dominion  over  Eu-  chap. 
rope.      In  the  firft  ycarof  Charlcs's'rcign,  when  the  *^^]^-_f 
ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had  not,  as  yet,  difplayed     166^ 
ttielf,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his  people  was, 
in   ibme    meafure,    unknown  even  to  themfclves, 
the   rivalfliip  of  conmmerce,    not   checked  by  any 
other  jcaloufy  or  apprchenfion,  had  in  England  Be- 
^tten   a  violent  enniity  againfl  the  neighbouring 
rcpubli<?, 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  Englith,  to  be 
a  matter  of  general  concern ;  but  notwithftanding 
all  cheir  efforts  and  advantages,   their  commerce 
feemed  hitherto  to  Hand  upon  a  footing  which  was  ' 
fomewhac   precarious.      The   Dutch,  who   by  in- 
duftry  and  frugality  were  enabled  to  underfell  them 
in  every  market,  retained  poflc/Iion  of  the  moft 
lucrative  branches  of  commerce ;   and  the  Englifti 
merchants   had  the  mortification  to  find  that    all 
attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  ftill  turned,  by 
the  vigilance  of  their  rivals,  to  their  lofs  and  dif- 
honour.     Their  indignation  increafed,   when  they 
confidered  the  fuperior   naval  power  of  England  5 
the  bravery  of  her  officers  and  feamen  j  her  ravour- 
able  fituation,  which  enabled  her  to  intercept  the 
whole  Dutch  commerce.     By  the  profped  of  thefe 
advantages  they  were  ftrongly  prompted,  from  mo- 
tives lefs  juft  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the 
States  ;  and  at  once  to  ravifh  from  them  by  force, 
what  they  could  not  obtain,    or  could  obtain  but 
flowly,  by  fuperior  ikill  and  induftry. 

The  carelcfs  unambitious  temper  of  Charles 
rendered  him  little  capable  of  forming  (b  vaft  a  pro* 
jed  as  that  of  engroffing  the  commerce  and  naval 
power  of  Europe ;  yet  could  he  not  remain  alto- 
gether inlenlible  to  fuch  obvious  and  fuch  tempting 
profpefts.  His  genius,  happily  turned  towards 
mechanics^  had  inclined  him  to  fludy  naval  affairs^ 
which,  of  all  branches  of  bufinefs,  he  both  loved 
Xhc  moft  and  undcrftood  the  beft.     Though  the 
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^  **  A  P.  Dutch,  during  his  exile,  had  cxprcfled  towards  hull 
i^^  _^_/j  more  civility  and  fricndfhip,  than  he  had  received 
1664.  from  any  other  foreign  power ;  the  Louveftein  (^ 
ariftocratic  fafbion,  which  at  this  time  ruled  the 
commonwealth,  had  fallen  into  clofe  union  with 
France  5  and  could  that  party  be  fubducd,  he  mig^ 
hope  that  his  nephew,  the  young  prince  of  Orange, 
would  be  reinflated  in  the  authority  pofTefled  by  his 
anceftors,  and  would  bring  the  States  to  a  depend- 
ence under  England.  His  narrow  revenues  made  it 
ftill  requifite  for  him  to  ftudy  the  humours  of  hii 
people,  which  now  ran  violendy  towards  wars  ^nd 
'  it  has  been  fufpeded,  though  the  fufpicion  was  not 
juftificd  by  the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverdi^ 
ibme  of  the  fupplies  to  his  private  ufc  were  not 
overlooked  by  this  neccflitous  monarch. 

The  duke  of  York,  more  adive  and  enterpriiing, 
puflied  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.      He 
tlefired  an  opportunity  of  diftinguiftiinghimfclf:  He 
loved  to  cultivate  commerce:  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  new  African   company,    whofe  trade  was  ex- 
tiemely  checked  by  the  fettlements  of  the  Dutch : 
And  perhaps  the  religious  prejudices,  by  which  that 
prince  was  always  fo  much  governed,  began  even 
fo  early  to  inftil  into  him  an  antipathy  againft  a  pro- 
teftant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark  of  the  reforma- 
tion.    Clarendon  and  Southampton,  obfervins  that 
the  nation  was  not  fupported  by  any  foreign  amance, 
were  averfe  to  boftilities  j  but  their  credit  was  now 
on  the  decline.. 
lythMay.       Bv  thefc  concurring  motivesV"  the  court  and  par- 
Kament  were  both   of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch 
war.     The  parliament  was  prorogued  without  vot- 
ing fupplies  :   But  as  they  had  been  induced,  with- 
out any  open  application  from  the  crown,  to  pafs 
that  vote  above-mentioned  againft  the  Dutch  en- 
croachments, it  was  reafonably  confidered  as  fuffici- 
cnt  fanflion  for  the  vigorous  meafures  which  wcte 
refolvcd  on» 
t         ^  Down- 
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t>owNiNGj  the  EnglHh  miniftcr  at  the  Hague,  a  chap, 
man  of  an  infolent  impetuous  temper,  prcfentcd  a  .^^^^'^ 
memorial  to  the  States,  containing  a  lift  of  thofe      1664.. 
depredations,  of  which  the  Englifh  complained.    It 
is   remarkable,  that  all  the  pretended  depredations 
preceded  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty  of  league 
and    alliance  had  been   renewed  with  the  Dutch?: 
and  thcfe  complaints  were  then  thought  either  fo  ill 
grounded  or  fo  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty*     Two  fliips  alone,  the  Bona-: 
Tcnture  and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by 
the  Englifh ;  and   it  was   agreed   that   the  claim 
fi\ould    be  profccuted   by   the  ordinary   courfc  of 
juftice.    The  States  had  configned  a  fum  of  money, 
in  cafe  the  caufc  fliould  be  decided  againft  them ; 
but  the  matter  was  ftill  in  dependance.     Cary,  who 
was  cntrufted  by  the  proprietors  *with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  law-fuit  for  the  Bonaventure,.  had  re- 
folved  to  accept  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
were  offered  him ;  but  Was  hindered-  by  Downing, 
who  told  him,  that  the  claim  was  a  matter  of  flatc 
between  the  two  nations,  not  a  concern  of  private 
pcrfons  *".     Thefc  circumftances  give  us  no  favour- 
able idea  of  the  juflice  of  the  Englilh  prctenfions. 

Charles  confined  not  himfeU  to  memorials  and 
rcmonftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecretly 
difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty- two  fhips  to 
the  coafl  of  Africa.  He  not  only  expelled .  the 
Dutch  from  cape  Corfe,  to  which  the  Englifh  had 
fomc  pretenfions:  He  likewife  fcized  the  Dutch 
fcttlcnnents  of  cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of  Goree,  to- 
gether with  feveral  fhips  trading  on  that  coaft.  .And 
having  failed  to  America,  he  pofTefTed  himfclf  of 
Nova  Belgia,  lince  called  New  York ;  a  territory^ 
which  James  the  Firfl  had  given  by  patent  to  the  carl 
of  Sterling,  but  which  had  never  been  planted  but 
by  the  Hollanders.     When  the  States  complained 
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^r  xiv^*  of  thefc  hoffilc  mcafures,  the  king,  unwilling  to 

^     ,  '^  avow  what  he  could  not  well  juftify,  pretended  to 

2664,     be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's    eftterprifc.     He 

likewife  confined  that  admiral  to  the  Tower;  but 

ibme  time  after  releafed  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for 
rcdrefs  were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground 
of  quarrel  was  induftrioufly  fought  for  by  die  £ng- 
lifh,  began  to  arm  with  diligence.  They  even 
exerted,  with  fome  precipitation,  an  aft  of  vigour, 
which  haftened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John  Lawibn 
and  de  Ruyter  had  been  fent  with  combined  (qua- 
drons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chaftife 
the  piratical  ftates  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary ;  and  the 
lime  of  their  feparation  and  return  was  now  ap« 
proaching.  The  States  fecretly  difpatched  orders 
to  de  Ruyter,  that  he  ihould  take  in  provifions  at 
Cadiz ;  and  failing  towards  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fiiould  retaliate  on  the  Englifh,  and  put  the  Dutch 
in  pofleifion  of  thofe  iettlements  whence  Holmes 
had  expelled  them.  De  Ruyter,  having  a  con- 
fiderable  force  on  board,  met  with  no  oppofition  in 
Guinea.  All  the  new  acquifitions  of  the  Englifh, 
except  cape  *  Corfc,  were  recovered  from  them. 
They*  were  even  difpoflTefled  of  fome  old  fettlements. 
Such  of  their  fhips  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  feized 
by  de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next  to  Ame- 
rica. He  attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  repulied. 
He  afterwards  committed  hoftilities  on  Longifland. 
Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  preparations  for  war 
were  advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king 
had  received  no  fupplies  from  parliament  $  but  by 
his  own  funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip 
a  fleet:  The  city  of  London -lent  him  100,000 
poundp:  The  fpirit  of  the  nation  feconded  his 
armanients :  He  himfclf  went  from  port  to  port, 
infpefting  with  great  diligence,  and  encouraging 
the  work :  And  in  a  little  time  the  Englifh  navy 
was  put  in  a  formidable  condition.    Eight  hundred 

thoulaod 
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thou(and  pounds  are  faid  to  have  been  expended  on  ^^^^* 

.  this  armament.     When  Lawfon  arrived,   and  com-  '^    ^-L/ 
iXiunicated  his  fufpicion  of  dc  Ruytcr's  enterprife,    .  »664. 
orders  were  ifftied  forfeizing  all  Dutch  Ihlps ;  and 
135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti.     Thefe  were 

.  not  declared  prizes,  till  afccrwards>  when  war  was 
proclaimedi. 

The  parliament,  when  it  met,  granted  a  fupply^  24th  Nor. 
the  largcft  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king  ^q^^^*^^* 
of  England>  yet  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  prefent 
u^jidertaking.  .  Near  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
Voted  to  be  levied  by  quarterly  payments  in  three 
years.    .The  avidity  of  the  merchants,  together  with 

.the  great  profped  of  fuccefs,  had  animated  the 
whole  nation  againft  the  Dutch. 

A  GREAT  alteration  was  made  this  felTion  in  the 
tnethod  of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almoft  all  the 
other  monarchies  pf  Europe,  the  aflemblics,   whofe 

.confent  was  formerly  requifice  to  the  cnafting  of 
laws,  were  compoied  of  three  eftates,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty,  which  formed 
fomany  members  of  the  political  body,  of  which 
the  king  was  confidered  as  the  head.  In  England 
too,  the  parliament  was  always  rcprefented  as  con- 

:fifting  of  three   eftates ;  but  their  reparation  was 

.never  fo  diftinft  as  in  other  kingdoms,  A  convo- 
cation, however,  had  ufually  fitten  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  parliament;  though  they  ppffefled  not  a 
negative  voice  in  the  paffing  of  laws,  ancj  affumed 
no  other  temporal  power  than  that  of  impofing  taxes 
on  the  clergy*  By  reafon  of  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
ments, which  he  could  beftow,  the  king's  intiucnce 
over  the  church  was  more  confiderable  than  over  the 
laity  i  fo  that  the  fubfidies,  granted  by  the  convo- 
cation, were  commonly  greater  than  thofe  whicK 
were  voted  by  parliament.  The  church,  therefore, 
was  not  difpleafed  to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  of 
taxing  herfelf^  and  allow  the  commons  to  lay  iii^po- 
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CHAP,  (itions  on  ccclefiaftical  revenues,  as  on  the  reft  of 
^  ^^'  .  the  kingdom.  In  recompenfe,  two  fubfidies,  which 
.  1664.  the  convocation  had  formerly  granted,  were  remitted, 
and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
cleftions.  Thus  the  church  of  England  made  a 
barter  of  power  for  profit.  Their  convocations, 
having  become  infignificant  to  the  crown,  have 
been  much  difufed  of  late  years. 

The  Dutch  faw,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war 

.  approaching,  whence  they  might  dread  the  moft 

fatal  confequences,   but  which  afforded  no  profpeft 

of  advantage.     They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation, 

before   they  would  come   to   extremities.      Their 

meafures  were  at  that  time  direfted  by  John  de  Wit, 

a  minifter  equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for 

capacity,  and  for  integrity.     I'hough  moderate  in 

his  private  deportment,  he  knew  how  to  adopt  in 

his  public  counfels  that  magnanimity,  which  luis 

the  minifter  of  a  great  ftate.    It  was  ever  his  maxim» 

that  no  independent  government  Ihould  yield  to 

another  any  evident  point  of  reafon  or  equity  j  and 

that  all  fuch  conceffions,  fo  far  from  preventing 

war,  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  provoke 

frefli  claims   and   infults.     By  his  management  ft 

fpirit  of  union  was  preferved  in  all  the  provinces ; 

great  fums  were  levied ;  and  a  navy  was  equipped, 

compofed  of  larger  fhips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever 

built   before,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  fleet  of 

England^ 

»fi^5-  As  foon  as  certain   intelligence   arrived   of  dc 

**     *^^'     Ruyter's .  enterprifes,    Charles  declared  war  againft 

the  States.    His  fleet,  confifting  of  1 14  fail,  befides 

fire-fliips  and  ketches,  was  commanded  by  the  duke 

of  York,  and  under  him  by  prince  Rupert  axid  the 

earl  of  Sandwich,     It  had  about  22,000  men  on 

:  T  June,     board.     Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch 

'tu^^Kl-f  ^^"^Yi  of  nearly  equal  force,  declined  not  -the  com- 

ijh.  *^      bat.     In  the  heat  of  aflion,  when  engaged  in  clofe 

fight 
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fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's  fliip  jblew 

up.     This  accident  much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  

"who  fled  towards  their  own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  i66|. 
ion  of  the  famous  admiral  killed  during  the  former 
v^ar^  bravely  fuftained  with  his  (quadron  the  efforts 
of  the  Englifh,  and  protefted  the  rear  of  his  coun- 
trynicn.  The  vanquifhed  had  nineteen  (hips  funk 
and  taken.  The  vidors  loft  only  one*  Sir  John 
Lawfon  died  fbon  after  of  his  wounds. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  r^^zfon^ 
that  this  viftory  might  hare  been  rendered  more 
complete,  had  not  orders  been  ifiued  to  flacken  fail 
by  Brounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  whb 
pretended  authority  from  his  matter*  The  duke 
difclaimcd  the  orders  j  but  Brounker  never  was 
fufficiently  puniftied  for  his  temerity  '•  It  is  allowed^ 
however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  bravery 
during  the  adtion.  He  was  long  in.  the  thickeft  of 
the  fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mulkerry, 
and  Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  fhot  at  his  fide, 
and  covered  him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gorCi 
And  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  a  purfuit,  where  even 
perfons  of  inferior  ftation,  and  of  the  moft  cowardly 
difpofition,  acquire  courage,  a  commander  fhould 
feel  his  fpirits  to  flag,  and  ihould  turn  from  the 

*  King  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  this  afTait 
diflferent  from  what  we  meet  with  in  any  hiftorian*  He  fays,  thar^ 
while  he  was  afleep,  Brounker  brought  orders  to  lir  John  Harraan^ 
captain  of  the  ihip,  to  flacken  fail.  Sir  John  remonftrattrd,  bufc 
obeyed.  After  fome  time,  finding  that  his  falling  back  was  likely  to 
produce  confulion  in  the  fleet,  he  hoifted  the  fail  as  before  :  So  that  tho 
prince  coming  ibon  after  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  finding  all  things 
as  he  left  them,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  paffed  during  his  repoCe. 
Nobody  gave  him  the  leaft  intimation  of  it.  It  was  long  after,  that 
he  heard  of  it  by  a  kind  of  accident ;  and  he  intended  to  haVe  punilhed 
Brounker  by  martial  law;  but  juft  about  that  time,  the  hoiifc  of 
Commons  took  up  the  quettion  and  impeached  him,  which  made  it 
impoifible  for  the  duke  to  punifli  him  otherwife  than  by  dirmining  him 
his  fcrvice.  Brounker,  before  the  houfc,  never  pretended  that  ha 
had  received  any  orders  fiom  the  duke. 

•    D  d  ia  1         back 
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c  H  A  ?.  back  of  an  enemy^  whofe  fact  he  had  not  been  afraki 
^  ^  -^-.Iji  to  encounter. 

1665.  '  This  difafter  threw  the  Dutch  into  confternation, 
and  determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  their 
councik,  to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  00 
fupport  the  declining  courage  of  bis  coiintryoieo. 
He  went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  took  under 
his  command ;  and  he  foon  remedied  all  thofe  dis- 
orders which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  late  mif- 
fortune.  The  genius  of  this  man  was. of  the  mod 
extenfive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much 
mailer  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  educated  in  them;  and  he  even  made 
improvements  in  £>me  parts  of  pilotage  and  failii^ 
beyond  what  men  expert  in  thofe  arts  had  ever  been 
able  to  attain. 

Rppture         The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their 

France  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  affiftance  and  fupport.  Th^ 
king  of  France  was  engaged  in  a  defenfive  alliance 
with  the  States ;  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  he  was  extremely  averfe>  at  that  tinse, 
from  entering  into  a  war  with  fo  formidable  a  power 
as  England.  He  long  tried  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  the  ftates,  and  for  that  purpofe  lent  an 
embaffy  to  London,  which  returned  without  effefi- 
ing  any  thing.  Lord  Hollis,  the  Engliih  amballa^ 
dor  at  Paris,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  Lewis  to 
the  fide  of  England;  and,  in  his  nnafter's  name, 
made  him  the  mod  tempting  offers.  Charles  was 
content  to  abandon  all  the  Spanilh  Low  Countries 
to  the  French,  without  pretending  to  a  foot  of 
ground  for  himfelfj  provided  I^wis  would  allow 
him  to  purfue  his  advantages  againft  the  Dutch*. 
But  the  French  monarch,  though  the  conqueft  of 
that  valuable  territory  was  the  chief  object  of  his 
anabkion,  rcjefted  the  offer  as  contrary  to  his  in- 

k  D'Efti-adet,  19th  December  >££4^ 
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terefts :  He  thought,  that  if  the  Englilh  had  once  ^^^®- 
cftablifhed  an  uncontrollable  donninion  over  the  Tea  ^     -ij 
and  over  commerce,  they  would  foon  be  able  to     1665. 
render  his  acquifitions   a  dear  purchafe  to   him. 
When  de  Lionne,   the  French   fecretary,   affured 
Van  Beuninghen,   ambaflador  of  the  States,   that 
this  o^er  had  been  prefied  on  his  mailer  during  fix 
months ;    **  I  can  readily  believe  it,^'  rq>lied  the 
Dutchndan  -,  <«  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  the  intereft  of 
*<  England'." 

Such  were  the  eftabli(hed  maxims  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  the  interefts  of  princes.  It  muft 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  ia 
making  this  offer,  were  not  a  litde  hazardous.  The 
extreme  weaknefs  of  Spain  would  have  rendered  the 
French  conque(ts  eafy  and  infallible ;  but  the  vigour 
of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be  forefeen,  would  make  the 
iuccefs  of  the  Englifh  much  more  precarious.  And 
even  were  the  naval  force  of  Holland  totally  anni- 
hiiated>  the  acquifition  of  the  Dutch  commerce  to  | 
England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  certain  confe^ 
quence ;  nor  is  trade  a  conftant  attendant  of  power^ 
but  depends  on  many  other,  and  fbme  of  them  very 
delicate  circumftancesc 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  refolved  tofup- 
port  the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteft  in 
which  they  were  engaged;  yet  he  protra&ed  his 
declaration,  and  employed  the  dme  in  naval  pre* 
parations,  both  in  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  Denmark  meanwhile  was  refolved  not 
to  remain  an  idle  fpedtator  of  the  contefl  between 
the  maritime  powers.  The  part  which  he  a6bed. 
was  the  moft  extraordinary:  He  made  a  fecrct 
agreement  with  Charles  to  feize  all  the  Dutch  (hips 
in  his  harbours,  and  to  fhare  the  fpoils  with  the 
Englilh,  provided  they  would  afiift  him  in  execut- 
ing this  meafure.    In  order  to  increaie  his  prey^  he 

1  D'Bftrades,  14th  Auguft  i6is* 
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c  H  A  P.  perfidioufly  invited  the  Dutch  to  take  flidter  in  his 
1^    _  *    ports ;  and  accordingly  the  Eaft  India  fleet,  very 
1665.     richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.     Sandwich,  who 
now  comnnanded  the  Englifh  navy  (the  duke  hav-* 
ing  gone  afhore),  difpatched  fir  Thfomas  Tiddiman 
with  a  fquadron  to  attack  them ;  but  whether  from 
the  king  of  Denmark's  delay  in  fending  orders  to 
the  governor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his 
avidity  in  endeavouring  to  engrofs  the  whole  booty, 
the  Englifh  admiral,  though  he  behaved  with  great 
jdAiJgiift.  bravery,  failed  of  his  purpofe.     The  Danifli  gover- 
nor fired  upon  him ;  and  the  Dutch,  having  had 
Icifure  to  fortify  themfelves,  made  a  gallant  rcfift- 
ance. 
^       The  king  of  Denmark,  fecmingly  afhamed  of 
his  conduft,  concluded  with  fir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
Englifh  envoy,    an   ofFenfive   alliance    againft  the 
States ;  and  at  the  very  fame  time,  his  refident  at 
jtijptnre     the  H^gue,  by  his  orders,  concluded  an  ofFenfive 
mark.^'"  alliance  againft  England.     To  this  latter  alliance  he 
adhered,  probably  from  jealoufy  of  the  increafing 
paval  power  o(  England ;  and  he  feized  and  con- 
fifcatcd  all  the  Englifti  fhips  in  his  harbours.     This 
was    a    fenfible   check   to   the   advantages   which 
Charles  had  obtained  over  the  Dutch.     Not  only  a 
blow  was  given  to  the  Englifh  commerce  -,   the  king 
of  Denmark's  naval  force  was  alfo  confiderable,  and 
threatened  every  moment  a  conjundion  with  the 
Hollanders.     That  prince  flipulated  to  alTifl  his  ally 
with  a  Bctt  of  thirty  fail ;  and  he  received  in  return 
a  yearly  fubfidy  of   1,500,000  crowns,    of  whidi 
300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thcfc 
confederacies  by  acquiring  new  fHends  and  allies. 
He  had  difpatched  fir  Richard  Fanfhaw  into  Spain, 
who  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  mo- 
narchy  was  funk  into  a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  and 
was  menaced  with  an  invafion  from  France  i  yet 
50914  OQt  any  motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  enter 
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into  cordial  friendfhip  with  England.      Charles's  CHAP, 
alliance  with  Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  ^^ ' 
and  Tangiers,  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French;      i66i 
all  thefe  offences  funk  fo  deep  in  the  oiind  of  the 
Spanilh  monarch,  that  no  motive  of  intereft  was 
iiifBcient  to  outweigh  them. 

The  bifliop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that 
Charles  could  acquire.     This  prelate,  a  man  of  reft- 
Icfs  cnterprife  and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  vio- 
lent animofity  againft  the  States  j  and  he  was  eafily. 
engaged,  by  the  promife  of  fubfidies  from  Eng- 
land, to  make  an  incurfion  on  that  republic.    With 
a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men,  he  invaded 
her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  refiftance.     The 
land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill- 
f  governed,  as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  fonni- 
dable.     But  after  his  committing  great  ravages  in 
fcveral  of  the  provinces,  a  ftop  was  put  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  warlike  prelate.     He  had  not  mili- 
tary fkill  fufEcient  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
fortune  had  put  into  his  hands  :  The  king  of  France 
fent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  oppbfe  him :  Sub- 
fidies  were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  Eng- 
land i  and  many  of  his  troops  deferted  for  want  of 
pay  :  The  eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  threatened  him 
with  an  invafion  in  his  own  ftate:    And  on  the 
whole,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  under  the 
mediation  of  France.     On  the  firft  furmife  of  his 
intentions,  fir  William  Temple  was  fent  from  Lon- 
don with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former  alliance  j 
but  found  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  thefe  favourable 
<rircumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter, 
their  great  admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedi- 
tion to  Guinea :  Their  Indian  fleet  was  come  home 
in  fafety :  Their  harbours  were  crowded  with  mer- 
chant (hips :  Faflion  at  home  was  appcafed :  The 
younjg  prince  of  Orange  had  put  himfcJf  under  the 
P  d  4  tuition 
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tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  of  de  Wit, 
their  pcnfionary,  who  executed  his  truft  with  honour 
and  fidelity :  And  the  animofity,  which  the  Hol- 
landers entertained  againft:  the  attack  of  the  Englifli, 
fo  unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirft 
for  revenge,  and  hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  their 
next  enterprife.  Such  vigour  was  exerted  in  the 
common  caufe,  that,  in  order  to  man  the  fleet,  all 
merchant  (hips  were  prohibited  to  foil,  and  even  the 
fifhcries  were  fufpended  "*. 

The  Englifli  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  dif- 
pofition,  though,  another  more  grieyo^s  calamity 
had  joined  itfelf  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had 
brgken  out  in  London  ;  and  that  with  fuch  violence 
as  to  cut  off,  in  a  year,  near  90,000  inhabitants. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  fummon  the  parliament  ar 
Oxford. 

A   GOOD  agreement  ftill  fubfifted  between  the 
king  and  parliament.     They,  on  their  part,  unani- 
moufly  voted  him  the  fupply  demanded,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in 
FiVcwmiJe*  two  years  by  monthly  afleffments*     And  he,  togra- 
*^-        I  tify  them,  paffed  the  five- mile- aft,  which  has  giveq 
1  occafion   to   grievous   and  not  unjuft  complaints. 
The  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding  monarchy 
againft  its  inveterate  enemies,    perfevered   in  the 
projeft  of  wreaking  her  own  enmity  againft  the  non- 
con  for  mifts.     It   was  enafted,    that   no   diflcnting 
;  teacher  who  took  not  the  non-refiftance  oath  above 
.  mentioned,  fhould,  except  upon  the  road,   come 
I  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  place, 
:  where  he  had  preached  after  the  aft  of  oblivion. 
^  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  fix 
months  imprifonment.  By  ejefting  the  non-conform-» 
ing  clergy  from  their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all 
feparate  congregations,   they  had  been  rendered  in- 
capable of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  Ipiritual  pro- 
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leffion.      And  now,     under  colour  of  removing  ??J^„^* 
ichein  from  places  where  their  influence  might  be  ^  --  _  [j 
dangerous,    an  expedient  was  fellen  upon  to  de-\   1^5* 
prive  them  of  all  means  of  fubfifbencc^     Had  not 
the   fpirit  of  the  nation  undergone  a  change,  thefe 
violences  were  preludes  to  the  moft  furious  perfc-- 
cution* 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did 
not  pafs  without  oppofition.  Befides  feveral  peers, 
attached  to  the  old  parliamentary  party.  Souths 
ampton  himfelf,  though  Clarendon's  sreat  friend, 
.cxprefled  his  difapprobation  of  thele  meafurcs. 
But  the  church  party,  not  difcouraged  with  this 
oppofition,  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
a  bill  for  impofing  the  oath  of  non-refiftance  on  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  rejefted  only  by  three 
voices.  The  parliament,  after  a  fliort  feffion,  was  31ft  oa. 
prorogued. 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was     i^^fi* 
evidently  overmatched  in  force.     Yet  fhe  pofleflec) 
this  advantage  by  her  fituation,    that  fhe  lay  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  her  enemies,  and  might  be  able, 
by  fpccdy  and  well- concerted  operations,  to  prevent 
their  junAion,     But  fuch  was  the  unhappy  condudfc 
of  her  commanders,  or  fuch  the  want  of  intelligence 
in  her  minifters,  that  this  circumftance  turned  ra- 
ther to  her  prejudice.     Lewis  had  given  orders  to 
the  duke   of  Beaufort,   his  admiral,    to  fail  from 
Toulon ',  and  the  French  fquadron,  under  his  com- 
mand, confifling  of  above  forty  fail ",  was  now  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  entering  the  channel.     The 
Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  otfeventy-fix  fail,  was 
jit  fea,    under  the  command   of  de  Ruyter   and 
Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.     The  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle and  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  Eng-r 
lifti  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four  fail.     Al- 
bemarle, who,  from  his  fuccefles  under  the  protestor, 

B  O'fifti-ades,  lift  of  May  1 666. 
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CHAP,  had  too  much  learned  to  defpife  die  enemy,  pro* 
L^^^^l/  pof^  ^o  detach  prince  Rupert  with  twenty  ihips»  in 
i666.     order  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  Beaufort.     Sir  Gcorgt 
Ayfcue,  well  acquainted  with  the  bravery  and  con- 
du6t  of  de  Ruyter,  protefted  agamft  the  temerity  of 
this  refolution  :    But  Albemarle's  authority  prevail- 
ed.    The  remainder  of  the  Englifli  fet  fail  to  give 
battle  to  the  Dutch  j    who,  feeing  the  enemy  ad- 
vance quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  aisi 
'  prepared  for  the  combat.     The  battle  that  enfucd, 

is  one  of  the  molt  memorable  that  we  read  of  m 
ftory ;  whether  we  confider  its  long  duration,  or  the 
$«i  fight  defperate  courage  with  which  it  was  fought.  Al- 
^.yl^'^  bemarle  made  here  fome  atonement  by  his  valour 
for  the  ralhnefs  of  the  attempt.  No  youth,  ani- 
mated by  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  could  exert 
himfelf  more  than  did  this  man,  who  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the  fam- 
mit  of  honours.  We  fhall  not  enter  minutely  into 
particulars.  It  will  be  fufficicnt  to  mention  the 
chief  events  of  each  day's  engagement, 
iftjunc.  In  the  firft  day,  fir  William  Berkeley,  vice-ad- 
miral, leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the 
enemy,  was  overpowered,  and  his  fhip  taken.  He 
himfelf  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered 
with  blood.  The  Englifh  had  the  weather-gage  of 
the  enemy  j  but  as  the  wind  blew  fo  hard,  that  they 
could  not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they  derived  but  fmall 
advantage  from  this  circumftance.  The  Dutch 
fliot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rigging; 
and  few  Ihips  were  funk  or  much  damaged.  Chain- 
fhot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention  5  commonly 
attributed  to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harm.an  exerted 
himfelf  extremely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admi- 
ral, Evertz,  was  killed  in  engaging  him.  Dark- 
nefs  parted  the  combatants. 

The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  fteady  and  more  ter- 
rible.    The  Englifh  now  found,  that  the  greatcft 
2  vatour 
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valour  cannot  compcnfate  the  fuperiority  of  num-  ^IIA^* 
hcrSf  againft  an  enemy  who  is  well  conducted,  and  ^  -^-If 
who  is  not  defedtive  in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  1666. 
Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory  and  enemies  from 
fa6tionj  exerted  themfelves  in  emulation  of  eack 
other  s  and  de  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of  difen- 
fraging  and  laving  his  antagoniil^  who  had  been 
iurrounded  by  the  Englifh,  and  was  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger.  Sixteen  frefh  Ihips  joined  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  aftion :  And  the  Engliih 
were  fo  Ihattered,  that  their  fighting  (hips  were  re- 
duced to  twenty- eight,  and  tbey  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own  coaft.  The 
Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
renewing  the  combat ;  when  a  calm,  which  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Engliih  were  obliged  to 
continue  their  retreat  j  and  a  proper  difpofition  was 
made  for  that  purpofe.  The  Ihattered  fliips  were 
ordered  to  ftretch  a- head  3  and  fixtcen  of  the  moft 
entire  followed  them  in  good  order,  and  kept  the 
enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle  himfelf  clofed  the  rear, 
and  prefented  an  undaunted  countenance  to  his 
viftorious  foes.  The  earl  of  Oflbry,  fon  of  Or- 
mond,  a  gallant  youth,  who  fought  honour  and 
experience  in  every  aftion  throughout  Europe,  was 
then  on  board  the  admiral.  Albemarle  confeflcd  to 
him  his  intention  rather  to  blow  up  his  fhip  and 
jperilh  glorioufly,  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  Oflbry 
applauded  this  defperate  refolucion. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up 
with  their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the 
fight ;  when  a  new  fleet  was  defcried  from  the  fouth, 
crowding  all  their  fail  to  reach  the  fcene  of  adion. 
The  Dutch  flattered  themfelves  that  Beaufort  was 
arrived,  to  cut  off*  the  retreat  of  the  vanquiflied ; 
The  Englifli  hoped  that  prince  Rupert  had  come, 
to  turi]  the  fcale  of  aftion*    Albemarle,  who  had 
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CHAP,  received  intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent 
Lxiv.^  j^jg  courfc  towards  him.  Unhappily,  fir  George 
sd66.  Ayfcue,  in  a  ihip  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  largeft  ia 
the  fleet,  ftruck  on  the  Galloper  fands,  and  coukt 
receive  no  affiftance  from  his  friends,  who  ^vere 
haftening  to  join  the  reinforcement.  He  could  ooc 
even  reap  the  confolation  of  perifhing  with  hooour, 
and  revenging  his  death  on  his  enemies.^  They  wot 
preparing  firelhips  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  ob* 
liged  to  llrike.  The  Engliih  f^ors,  feeing  die  oe- 
celTity,  with  the  utmolt  indignation  furrcodered 
tliemfelves  prifoners. 
«  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  deter* 
mined  to /ace  the  enemy ;  and  next  morning  the 
battle  began  afreih,  with  nK>re  equal  force  than 
ever,  ^nd  with  equal  valour.  After  long  cannon- 
ading, the  fleets  came  to  a  clofe  combat;  which 
was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  parted  by 
a  mift.  The  Englifh  retired  firfl  into  their  har- 
bours. 

Though  the  Englifli,  by  their  obftinate  cou- 
rage, reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement, 
it  is  fomewhat  uncertain  who  obtained  tj^e  viftory. 
The  Hollanders  took  a  few  fhips  ;  and  having  fbmc 
appearances  of  advantage,  expreffed  their  fatbfac- 
tion  by  all  the  figns  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  But 
as  the  Englifh  fieet  was  repaired  in  a  Iktle  time,  and 
put  to  fea  more  formidable  than  ever,  together  with 
many  of  thofe  fhips  which  the  Dutch  had  boafled 
to  have  burned  or  deftroyed  >  all  Europe  faw,  that 
thofe  two  brave  nations. were  engaged  in  a  con- 
tefl,  which  was  not  likely,  on  either  fide,  to  prove 
decifive. 

It  was  the  conjunction  alone  of  the  French,  that 
could  give  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  de  Ruyter,  hav- 
ing repaired  his  fleet,  pofled  himfelf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.    Th^  Epglifh,  under  prince  Rupert 

and 
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^nd  Albemarle,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  t&c  CHAF. 
attack.     The  numbers  of  each  fleet  amounted  to  .   -^7*_f 
about  eighty  fail ;  and  the  valour  and  experience  of    .t666. 
the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  feamen,  rendered  *5th  Jui^ 
the  engagement  fierce  and  obftinate.     Sir  Thomas  the  Eng^ 
Allen,  who  commanded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  lifl*. 
Englifh,  attacked  the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely 
routed  j  and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  com- 
manded it.    Van  Tromp  engaged  fir  Jeremy  Smith ; 
and  during  the  heat  of  aftion,  he  was  feparated  from 
de  Ruyter  and  the  main  body,  whether  by  accident 
•or  defign  was  never  certainly  known.     De  Ruyter, 
^ith  conduft  and  valour,  maintained  the  combat 
againft  the  main  body  of  the  Engiiih ;  and  though 
overpowered  by  numbers,  kept  his  ftation,  till  night 
ended  the  engagement.      Next  day,   finding   the 
X>utch  fleet   fcattered  and  difcouraged,   his   high 
ipirit  fubmitted  to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  conduc- 
ed with  foch  fkill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honour- 
able to  himfclf  as  the  greateft  viftory.     Full  of  in- 
dignation however  at  yielding  the  fuperiority  to  the 
enemy,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  «*  My  God !  what 
*'  a  wretch  am  I  ?  among  fo  many  thoufand  bullets, 
"  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  wy  miferable 
**  life  ?"    One  de  Witte,  his  fon-in-law,  who  flood 
jiear,  exhorted  him,  fince  he  fought  death,  to  turn 
upon  the  Englifh,  and  render  his  life  a  dear  pur« 
phafc  to  the  viftors.     But  de  Ruyter  efl:cemed  i^ 
more  worthy  a  brave  man  to  perfevere  to  the  utter- 
mofl:,  and,  as  long  as  pofl[ible,  to  render  fervice  to 
his  country.      AH   that  night  and  next  day,  the 
Englifli   preflcd  upon   the  rear    of    the    Dutch ; 
and   it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled  eflPorts  of  d^ 
Ruyter,  that  the  latter  faved  thcmfelves  in  their 
harbours. 

The  lofs  /uftained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  ac-    - 

tion  was  not  very  confiderable ;  but  as  violent  znu 

molities  had  broken  out  between  the  two  admirals, 

who  engaged  all  the  ofiicers  on  one  fide  or  other, 
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CHAP,  the  confternation,  which  took  place,"  was  grt< 
^_  '^  among  the  provinces,  •T^omp's  commifiion  was  at 
1666.  laft  taken  from  him ;  but  though  feveral  captains 
had  mifbehaved,  they  were  fo  effedually  procedcd 
by  their  friends  in  the  magiftracy  of  the  towns^  that 
moft  of  them  efcaped  punilhmcnt,  many  were  ftill 
continued  in  their  commands. 

The  Englifh  now  rode  inconteftabk  mailers  of 
the  fca,  and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours. 
A  detachment  under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road 
of  Vlie,  and  burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchant- 
men, two  men  of  war,  togedier  with  Brandaris,  a 
large  and  rich  village  on  the  coaft.  The  Dutch 
merchants,  who  loft  by  this  enterprifc,  uniting 
-  themfelves  to  die  Orange  faftion,  exclaimed  againft 
an  adminiftration,  which,  they  pretended,  had  brought 
fuch  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None  but 
the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  dc  Wit  could  have 
•fupported  itfelf  under  fuch  a  complication  of  cala- 
mities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehenfive  that  the  Dutch 
would  fink  under  their  misfortunes ;   at  leaft,  that 
dc  Wit,  his  friend,  might  be  difpoffeffed  of  the  ad- 
miniftration, haftened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.      The   Dutch   fleet  likewife   was   again 
equipped  ;  and  under  the  command  of  de  Ruytcr, 
cruifed  near  the  ftraits  of  Dover.     Prince  Rupert 
with  the  Englifh  navy,    now  ftronger  than  ever, 
came  full  fail  upon  them.      The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired 
into  St.  John's  road  near  Bulloigne.     Here  he  ihcl- 
t^ed  himfelf,  both  from  the  Englifli,  and  from  a 
furious  ftorm,  which  arofe.     Prince  Rupert  too  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  St.  Helens ;  where  he  ftayed 
fome  time,  in  order  to  repair  the  damages  which  he 
had  fuftained.      Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
proceeded  up  the  channel,  and  pafled  the  Englifh 
|ieet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  Dutch, 
as  he  expcfted.    De  Ruyter  had  been  feized  with  a 
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fever :    Many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  into  ^A^^* 
ficknefs :     A    contagious    diftemper    was    Ipread  ^       *^ 
through  the  fleet :   And  the  States  thought  it  ne-     i6<4. 
ccflary  to  recall  them  into  their  harbours,  before  the 
enemy  could  be  refitted.     The  French  king,  anxi- 
ous for  his  navy,  which,  with  fo  much  care  and  in- 
duftry,    he  had  lately  builtj   difpatchcd  orders  to 
Beaufort,   to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Breft. 
That  admiral  had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pafs  the 
Englilh.     One  fhip  alone,  the. Ruby,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the:  enemy. 

While  the  war  continued  without  any  decifive  jdScpt. 
fticcefs  on  either  fide,  a  calamity  happened  in  Lon-  J^*]^ 
don,  which  threw  the  people  into  great  confterna- 
tion-  Fire,  breaking  out  in  a  baket's  houfe  near  ( 
.the  bridge,  fpread  itfclf  on  all  fides  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  no  efforts  could  extinguifh  it,  till  it  laid  in 
afhes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
without  being  able  to  provide  eflFeftually  for  their 
rdiefi  were  reduced  to  be  fpeftators  of  their  own 
ruin  ;  and  were  purfued  from  ftreet  to  flreet  by  the 
flames,  which  unexpeftedly  gathered  round  them. 
Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houfes,  that  it  was  at 
laft  extinguilhed.  The  king  and  duke  ufed  their 
utmofb  endeavours  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames; 
but  all  their  induftry  was  unfuccefsful.  About  four 
hundred  flreets,  and  thirteen  thoufand  houfes,  were 
reduced  to  afhes. 

The  caufes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The 
narrow  ftrects  of  London,  the  houfes  built  entirely 
of  wood,  the  dry  feafon,  and  a  violent  eafl  wind 
which  blew  -,  thefc  were  fo  many  concurring  cir- 
cumflances,  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  afTign  the 
rcafon  of  the  deftruftion  that  cnfued.  But  the 
people  were  not  fatisfted  with  this  obvious  account. 
Prompted  by  blind  rage,  fome  afcribed  the  guilt 
to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics ;    though 

it 
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*^Lxiv**  ^  *^  '^^^  cafy  C6  conceive  how  the  burning  ofh/oxxiogi 
^  __  ^  ^  could  fervc  the  purpofes  of  either  party.  As  the 
^166.  papifts  were  the  chief  objeAs  of  public  deteftatioo, 
the  rumour,  which  tlircw  the  giiilt  oa  them,  was 
more  favourably  received  b^  the  people.  No  proof 
however,  or  even  prefumpcion,  afcer.thc  (tfiAdl  in- 
quiry  by  a  committee  of  parliament,  ever  appeared 
.to  authorifc  fuch  a  calumny  j  yet,  in  order  to  ^vc 
countenance  tx>  the  popular  prejudice,  the  inicrip- 
ftion,  engraved  by  authority,  on  the  monument, 
afcribed  this  calamity  to  that  haced  ftSt.  This 
daufe  was  erazed  by  order  of  king  James,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne  -,  but  after  the  revolution  it  was 
replaced.  So  credulous,  as  well  as  obftinate,  st 
the  people,  in  believing  every  thing  which  flatters 
their  prevailing  palTion ! 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great 
calamity,  has  proved  in  the  iflue  beneficial  bom  to 
the  city  and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in 
a  very  little  time ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
ftreets  wider  and  more  regular  than  before.  A  dif- 
cretionary  power  was  aflumed,  by  the  king  to  regu- 
late the  diilribution  of  the  buildings,  and  to  forbid 
the  ufe  of  lath  and  timber,  the  materials  of  which 
the  houfes  were  formerly  compofed;  The  neoefllcy 
,was  fo  urgent,  and  the  occafion  fo  extraordinary, 
that  no  exceptions  were  taken  at  an  exercife  of  an^ 
.thority,  which  othcrwife  mi^t  have  been  deemed 
illegal.  Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  carry  his 
•  power  .ftill  farther,  and  made  the  houfes  be  rebuilt 
with  perfed  regularity,  and  entirely  upon  one  plan ; 
he  had  much  contributed  to  the  convenience^  as 
well  as  embellifhment,  of  the  city.  Great  advan- 
tages, however,  have  refulted  from  the  alterations  ^ 
though  not  carried  to  the  full  length.  London 
/  became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire.  The 
f  plague,  which  ufed  to  break  out  with  great  ftiry 
/  twice  or  thrice  every  century,  and  indeed  was  alvap 
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rltitrkiiig  ift  fome  corner  or  6thcr  of  the  city,  has  ^^j^^* 
fearccAy  iCver  afjpeared  fince  that  calamity,  .  L^^m-Jj^ 

■  wXhB;  parliannent  met  foOp  after^   and  gave  the     .^6(j4. 
fandiori  .<>f  JawX6  thofc  regulatioos.mj^e  by  royal^ 
.authority  i. -a^  wdl  a$  ^ppoiujted  commiffioner&for 
Tjdeciding  ^l  Cwh  qucfiions .  of  j)roperty» .  tw  mighc 
carife.froiija  the  J5re.     They  likewiie  voted  a  ifuppljr 
.of  a[,8Qpyooo.  pounds  to  beJevicd,  part;ly  by  a  polt- 
.bill,  pardy  by  afleffcnents.     Though  their  iii^uiry 
,jbro\A^$  out  no  proofs,  y/hicb  could  fix.  on  thi^  par- 
-pi&s  thV'bvraiog  of  London;  the  general  ayerfion 
'^gaiojS:-  tbat.JpS:  ftill  prevailed;    aod   complalints 
-Wre  made,  probably  without  -much  foundation,  of 
its  dangerous  increafc.      Charles,  at  the.defire  of 
the  tomroons^.  iffued  a  p^roclamatioh  for  the.ibaiiifh- 
iinenc  of, all  prijffts  and  jefuite  »   but  the  baAe»ecu- 
ttion  of-thid,  a$  well  as  of  former  edifka,  deihoyed 
;aU :Con6dence  in. his  fincerity,  whenever  he  pretend- 
ed an  .avesjfion  towards  th<s  catholic  religion. ,.  Whe- 
ther fufpioiws  of  this  natwre  had  diminiflied  the 
, king's   popularity,    is  iunicertaiii;    but.it  appears, 
xh,at  thcfupply  was  voted  much  later  than-  Charles 
-cxpeAed)  or  even  than  the  public  neceificLes  feemcd 
,to  requife,   .Th»  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, .a  imrii  \yho   wanted  only    iteiadinefs    to 
.reoder.:hiiii.  extiemcly   dangcirws,    had  -fornewhat 
embarr^iffcd  :thc.mcaiurcs  of  the  court:-.  And  this 
,was  the  jSr0:  uvtit  that  the  king  found  any  conQdcrr* 
^bje  re»fpn  toicJompUin  of.a&ilurc  of  confidence  in 
this  hopffc:  -of  conrnnoflS;  .:Tbe  riling  fymptoms  of 
ilithumpvr  tended,  no  doiibt,  to  qui^en  the  fteps, 
which,  were. already  making  towards  a  peace  with 
foreign.  iCQCmieSf  / 

Chai^j^bs  Ipegan  to  be  fenfiblc,  chat  all  the  ends,  Advaince* 
for.wjiucb.the  W9r  had  bocu  undertaken,  were  likely  ^^^l^"^* 
16  prove  emipejy  abortive..    The   Dutch,    even  ^^**^*' 
when- rmgle;- had  defended  thcmfclves  with  vigour, 
'and  Iwejre  every  day  improving  in.  their  military 
^ill  and  ^i^eparations.      Tiiough  their  trade  had 
Ve4..  VII.  £  e  fufFcred 
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c  H  A  P-  fuffcr<:d  extremely,  their  extcnfive  credit  e&abtcd 
^,  _.,'^ .  them  to  levy  great  fiims  5  and  while  the  Icainen  of 
1667.  £nglan4  loudly  complained  for  want  of  pay,  the 
Dutch  navy  was  regularly  fupplied  with  money 
and  every,  thing  requifite  for  its  fubfilbence^  As 
two  powerful  kings  now  fupported  them,  every 
place,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway  to  the  coafts 
of  Baypnne,  was  become  hoftile  to  the  £ngliih. 
AndCharl^,  neither  fond  erf"  aftion,  nor  ftimubted 
\>y  any  violent  ambition,  earneftly  fought  fix- 
means  of  refloi  ing  tranquillity  to  his  people,  dii^ 
guftcd  ^th  a  war,  which,  being  joined  with  the 
plague  and  fire,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs  and  dc- 
ftrudive. 

Th£  Brfl:  advances  towards  an  accommodation 
were  made  by  England,     When  the  king  fent  for 
the  body  ^f  fir  William  Berkeley,  he  infinuaccd  to 
the  States  his  defire  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  j 
•  and  their  anfwer  correfponded  in  the  fame  amicable 
t  intentions.     Charles,  however,  to  maintain  the  ap- 
^pcarance  of  fuperiority,  ftill  infifted  that  the  States 
Ihould  treat  at  London  i  and  they  agreed  to  make 
.him  this  compliment,  lb  far  as  concerned  them- 
felves :    But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with  two 
.crowned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  faid,  prevail 
with  tbefe  to  depart  in  that  refpeft  from  their  dig- 
nity.    On  a  fudden,  the  king  went  fo  for  on  the 
other  fide  as  to  offer  the  fending  of  ambafladors  to 
the  Hague;    but  this  propofal,  which  feemed  ho- 
nourable to  the  Dutch,  was  meant  only  to  divide 
and  diftradt  them,  by  affording  the  Englifh  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  cabals  with  the  difaffedted 
party.     The  offer  was  therefore  rge&ed  j  and  con- 
ferences were  fccretly  held  in  the  queen- mother's 
apartments  at  Paris,  where  the  pretentions  of  both 
parties  were  difcufTed.     The  Dutch  made  equitable 
propofals ;   either  that  all  things  fhould  be  reftored 
to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  flood  before 
the  war  i  or  that  both  parties  fhould  continue  in 
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po^(eliion  of  their  •  prefent  acquilitions.  Charles 
accepted  of  the  latter  propofal  j  and  ainmoft  every 
thing  was  adjufted,  except  the  difputcs  with  regard  166^ 
to  the  ifle  of  Polerone.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
£aft  Indies,  and  was  formerly  valuable  for  its  pro- 
duce of  fpices.  The  Englifh  had  been  mafters  of 
it  i, -but  were  difpoffeffed  at  the  time  when  die  vio- 
lences were  committed  againft  them  at  Ambpyna. 
Cromwel  had  ftipulated  tp  have  it  reftored^j  andt 
the  Hollanders,  having  firft  entirely  deftroyed  jUi; 
the  fpice  trees,  maintained,  that  they  had  exe<;utedf 
the  treaty,  but  that  the  Englifh  had  been  anew* 
expelled  during  the  courfe  of  the  war.  Charles  re* 
newed  his  pretenfions  to  this,  ifland  j  and  as  the 
reafons  on  both  fides  began  to  multiply,  ^nd  feemed 
to  require  a  long  difcuflion,  it  was.  agreed  to  tranfj- 
fer  the  treaty  to  fome  other  pUci5;  and  Charles  made- 
choice  of  Brcd^ 

Lord  HolUs  and  Henry  Coventry  wer©  the  Eng- 
lish ambafladors.  They  immediately  dcfired,  that 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms  fhould  be  agreed  Go,  till  the 
jevcirai  claims  could  be  adjufted  :  But  this  propofal, 
feemingly  fo  natural,  was  rejeded  by  the  credit  of 
de  Wit.  That  penetrating  and  adtive  minifter, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  princes 
^nd  the  fituation  of  affairs,  had  difcovered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ftriking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once  re- 
ftore  to  the  Putch  the  honour  loft,  during  the  war, 
and  fevefely  revenge  thojfe  injuries,  which  he  afcrib-- 
ed  to  the  wanton  ambitipn  and^  injuftice  of  the 
Englilh.  .  ; 

Whatever  projefts  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  Iccreting  the  money  granted  him  by  par- 
liaoient,  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  hi*  intention. 
The  expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exha\jft- 
ed  all  the  fupplies^j    and  even  a  great  debt  was 

contrafted 

•  The  Dutch  had  fpent  on  the  war  near  4.0  millfons  of  Kvpw  t- 

year>  above  three  oiiliiont  fterling »   A  much  gr«atep  funv  than  had 
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c  H  A!^.  contraftcd  to' the  fcatncn.  The  king  therefore  was 
Lxiv.  ,.^CQivgj  (Q  fayg^  as  far  as  pbffible,  the  kft  (upplj 
X6J7.  of  ij8bo,ooo  pounds;  and  to  employ  it  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  thofe  which  4iad  bceti 
occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofe  which  he  had  for- 
merly contraftcd.  He  obferved,  that  the  Diftdi 
had  been  with  great  reluftahce  forced  into  the  war* 
and  that  the  (Agents  of  it  were  not  fuch  as  to  inipirt 
them  with  great  defireof  its  continuance.  The 
French,  he  knew,  had  beet)  engaged  into  hoftitiries 
By  ho  ^ther  motive  than  that  of  ftipporting  riieir 
ally  j  and  were  now  more  defirous  than  ever  of 
putting  an  end  fe  the  ^quarrel.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  we?e  lb  mconfiderable,  that  the 
conclufion  of  peace  appeared  infallible ;  and  no- 
thing but  forms,  at  le^  fofiie  vain  points  of  ho- 
nour, fcemed  to  remain  for  the  ambaiTadors  at 
Breda  to  difcufs.  In  this  fituation,  Ciiarks,  moved 
by  fert  yi-tirtied  frugality,  remitted  Ws  preparations, 
and  expdfed  England  to  one  of  thegreateft  afiroots 
which  it  has  ever  received.  Two  msAX  Iqiiadrons 
alon^  were  equipped;  and  during  it  wat  ^th  fikrh 
jpofeiit  and  nhartial  enemies,  -every  thing  was  left  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moft 
profound  tranquillity. 

Db  Wit  protra<?^ed  thft  hegoriatiohs  at  Breda^ 
and  haftened  the  haval'  preparations'.-  The  Dotch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames  under  ^hfe  eomnnand 
of  de  Ruycer,  and  threw  the  Englilh  irftQ'ehe  utmoft 
cohfterniation.  A^  xhain  had  been  drawrv  atrofs  Ac 
river  Medway ;  feme  fortifications  had  been  added 
to  Sheernefs  and  XJpnor6-<iaftle  :  But  all  thefe  pre- 
parations' were  unequal  to  the  prefent  neceffity. 
Sheerfteft  was  foon  taken ;  nor  could  it  be  &ved  by 
the  valour  of  fir  Edward  'Sprague,  who  defended 

been  gcafited«by  the  Engllfh  parltamenf.  D'Eftrades,  24th  of  Decem- 
ber 1665  ;  lit  of  January  1666.  Temple,  vol,  i,  p.  71.  It  was  pro- 
.bably- th&  want  of  money  whkh  eii|;8ge4  the  king  to  pay  the  feancn 
wich  tickets  j  a  contrivance^which  pioved  fo  miicb  to  their  lefs. 
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it.      Having  the  advantage  of  a  fpring  tide  and  an  ^J^f^^ 
eaftcrly  wind,  the  Dutch  prelfed  on,  and  broke  the  ^  J^j^ 
chait},  though  fortified  by  iome  ihips,  which  had  been      1^671 
thicrc  funk   by  orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle*  Dif^^ceat 
They  burned  the  three  fhips,  which  lay  po  guard  chSbam! 
the  chain,  the  Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles 
the  Fifth.     After  damaging  feveral  veffiris,  and  pof- 
feffijig  thcmfelves  of  the  hull  of^the  Royal  Charles, 
\vhich  the  Engiifti  had  burned,. .  they  advanced  with 
fix  men  of  war  an4  five  fire-fiiips>  as  far  as  Up- 
nore-caftle,  where  they  burned  the  Royal  Oak,,  the 
Loyal  London,   and  the  Great  James.      Captain 
Douglas,    who   commanded  on  board  the  Rpyal 
Oak,  perifhcd  in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  eafy 
opportunity  d(  efcaping.     "  Never  was  it  known,*' 
he  laid,  f^  that  a  Douglas  had  left  his  poifl:  without 
*'  order&F."     The  HollandersfeU  down  the.  Med- 
way    without  receiving  any   confiderable  jdaniagCLi 
and  it  was  apprehended,  that,  they: might  next  tide 
idil  up  jdie  Thames,  and  extend  their  boftilitieseved 
to  the  bridge  of  London.     Nine  Ifaips  wece  funk  at 
Woolwich,  four  at  Black  wall :  Platforms  were  raifed 
in  many  places,  furnished  with  artillery  :  The  train* 
l^ands  were  called  out ;  .  and  every  plajce  was  in  a 
violent  agitation.     The  Dutch  failed  next  to  Portf- 
mouch,  where  they  made  a  fruidels  attempt :  They 
met  with  no  heaer  fuccefs  ac  Plymouth  :  They  in- 
fulted  Harwich:  They  failed  again  upon  the  Thames 
as  far  Tilbury,  where  they  were  repulfed.  The  whole 
coaft  was  in  alarm  ;    and  had  the  French  thought 
proper  at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to 
invade  England,  confcquences  the  moft  fatal  might 
juftly  have  been  apprehended.     But  Lewis  had  no 
intsncioa  to  puih  the  vidory  to  fuch  extremities. 
His  intereil  required  that  a  balance  ihould  be  kept 
between  the  two  maritime  powers  ;  not  that  an  un- 
controlled fuperiority  ihould  bfe  given  to  cither. 

P  Temple,  vol.  ii.  j>.  41. 
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6  HAP.  Great  indignation  prevailed  amongft  the  Eng- 
^^^  ^  lifh,  to  fee  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  infc- 
1667.  rior,  whom  they  had  expefted  totally  to  fubdue,  and 
over  whom  they  had  gained  many  honourable  ad- 
vantages, now  of  a  fudden  ride  undifputed  mafters 
of  the  ocean,  burn  their  ihips  in  their  very  harbours, 
fill  every  j^e  with  confufion,  and  ilrike  a  terror  into 
.  the  capital  itftlf.  But  though  the  caufe  of  all  thcfc 
difafters  could  be  afcribe^  neither  to  bad  fortune^ 
to  the  mifconduft  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill  be- 
haviour of  feamen,  but  folely  to  the  avarice,  at 
leaft  to-the  improvidence,  of  the  government ;  no 
dangerous  fymptoms  of  difcontent  appeared,  and  no 
attempt  for  an  infurredkion  was  made  by  any  of 
thofe  numerous  fedkaries,  who  had  been  fb  openly 
branded  for  their  rebellious  principles,  and  who 
upon  that  fijppofition  had  been  treated  with  fuch 
feverity^ 

In  the  prefent  diftrefs,  two  expedients  were  em- 
braced :.  An  army  of  ia,ooo  men  was  fuddenly  le- 
vied; and  the  parliament,  though  it  lay  under  pro- 
rogation, was  fummoned  to  meet.  The  houfes 
were  very  thin  ;  and  the  only  vote,  ^ich  the  com- 
mons pafled,  was  an  addnefs.for  brewing  the  army; 
which  was  complied  with. «  This  expreffion  of  Jea- 
loufy  fhewed  the  court  what  they  might  expcft  from 
that  afTembly ;  and  it  was  thought  aM>re  prudent  to 
prorogue  them  till  next  winter.  * 

lotiijulv.  But  the  figning  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated 
Bredl  *^  '^^"g  ^''^"^  ^^^  prefent  difficulties.  TheEnglifli 
ambaffadors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe 
demands,  which,  however  frivolous  in  thcmfclvcs, 
could  not .  now  be  relinquifhed^  without  acknow- 
ledging a  fupcriority  in  the  enemy.  Poleronc  re- 
mained with  the  Dutch  -,   iatisfadion  for  the  fliips 

^  So;ne  noii^confonnifts>  howevefi  both  in  ScotlaQd  and  Cnglaodf 
had  kept  a  correfpondencc  with  the  States,  and  had  entertained  pro- 
jects for  infurrcClions,  but  they  were  too  weak  even  to  attempt  the  «e- 
cution  of  them.    D'Eftrades,  i^th  O^ober  1665. 
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Bonaventure    and    Good -hope,     the    pretended  Qha  p^ 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  indfted  on :  y^^^^Jj 
Acadie  was  yielded  to  the  French.     The  acquifi-     1667.  " 
tion  of  New- York,  a  fetdennent  fo  important  by 
its  fituation,    was  the   chief  advantage  which  the 
Englilh  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national 
charafter  of  bravery  had  (hone  out  with  luftre,  but 
where  the  mifconduft  of  the  government,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  conclufion,    had  been  no  lefs  appa- 
tent. 

To  appeaie  the  people  by  fome  faprifice  feemed  c]aren. 
requifite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  j  and  the  ^n'»  ^al** 
prejudices  of  the  nation  pointed  out  the  viftim. 
The  chancellor  was  at  this  time  much  expofed  to 
the  hatred  of  the  public,  and  of  every  party  which 
divided  the  nation.     All  the  numerous  feftaries  re^ 
garded  him  as  their  determined  enemy;  and  afcrib- 
ed  to  his  advice  and  influence  thofe  perfecuting  laws, 
to  which  they  had  lately  been  expofed.     The  ca- 
tholics knew,  that  while. he  retained  any  authority, 
all  their  credit  with  the  king  and  the  duke  would  be 
entirely  ufclefs  to  them,  nor  pnuft  they  ever  expeft 
any  favour  or  indulgence.     Even  the  royalifts,  dif- 
appointed  in  their  fanguine  hopes  of  preferment, 
threw   a  great  load   of  envy  on  Clarendon,   into 
whofe  hands  the  king  feemed  at  firft  %o  have  refign- 
cd  the  whole  power  of  government.     The  fale  of 
Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of  the  feamen,  the  dif- 
grace  at  Chatham,  the  unfuccefsful  conclufion  of 
the  war ;  all  thefe  misfortunes  were  charged  on  the 
chancellor,  who,  though  he  had  ever  oppofed  the 
rupture  with  Holland,  thought  it  ftill  his  duty  to 
juftify  what  he  could  not  prevent.    A  building,  like- 
wife,  of  more  cxpence  and  magnificence  than  his 
flender  fortune  could  afford,  being  unwarily  under- 
taken by  him,  much  expofed  him  to  public  re* 
proach,  as  if  he  had  acquired  great  riches  by  cor- 
ruption.    The  populace  gave  it  comnionly  the  ap-r 
pellation  of  Dunkirk  Houfe. 
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CHAP.      'fViE  king  himftlfy  wKo  had  always  more  revered 
Cl^^^'  ^'^^  loved  the  chancellor;  ^i^s  now  tdtall J^  cftrangcd 
1667;     froiTvhitrf.     Artnidft  the  diHblute  manners. of  the 
court,  that  minifter   Iliir  maigtained  an  inftcabte 
dignity,  and  would  not  fubmit  to'  ariy  condefcenfions; 
which  he  deemed  unworthy  of  his  ag^  and  dhkraaer; 
Buckin'ghanfi,  a  man  of  profligate'  rhofals;^  ^^PPy. 
m  his  talent  for  ridicule/  but  expot^fl  in  his  own 
conduft  to  all  the  rididule  wliich  he  thfew  6n  others, 
'    iiill  made  him  the  obje6t  of  his  raillery,  and  gra- 
dually Icfiened  *in  the  king  that  regard  which  he 
bore  t6  his  miniftef.  '  When  any  difficulties  arofe, 
either  for  want  of  power,  or  money,  the  blame  was 
ftiU .  thrown  on   hi'cn,  .who,    it   was  heKeved,  .had 
carefully  at  the  reft'oratr6rf  checked  all*  kvifli  con- 
ceflions  .to  the  king.     And  what  perhaps  touched 
Charles  more  nearly,  he  found*,  in  *Clarendon,   it  is 
faid,    obftacles  to   his  pleafures  as. well,  as  to  his 
ambition.  •        • 

The  king,  difguflred  with  the  hdmely  perlbn 
of  his  confort,  and  defirous  of  having  children, 
had  hearkened  to  propofals  of  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce, on  pretence  either  of  her .  being  pre-en- 
gaged to  another,  or  of  having;  made  a  vow  of 
chaftity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  Farther  fti- 
mulated  by  his  paffion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  gentleman ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  whofe  virtue  he  had  hitherto  found  impreg- 
nable :  But  Clarendon,  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quehces  attending  a  difpuced  title,  and  perhaps 
Jfnxious  for  the  fucCeltion  of  his  own  gfartdchildren, 
engaged  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  marry  Mrs. 
Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hopes. 
It  is  pretended  that  Charles  never  forgave  this  dif- 
appointment. 

When  politics,  tlierefore,  and  mclination  both 
concurred  to  make  the  king  facrificc  Clarendon  to 
popular  prejudices,  the  memory  of  his  paft  fervices 
\^^as  not  able  any  longer  tp  delay  his  fell.    The  great 

■    '  fcal 
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feal  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  fir  Orlando  chap. 
Bridgeman,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  South-  ^^^^ 
^mpton,  the  treafiirer,  was  now  dead,  who  had 
per  fevered  to  the  utmoft  in  his  attachments  to  the 
chanceltor.  The  laft  time  he  appeared  at  the 
coxincil-table,  ht  exerted  his  friendfhip  with  a  vigour 
wljich  neither  age  nor  infirmities  ccyuld  abate, 
•'  This  man,''  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  Clarendon, 
**  is  a  true  proteftant,  and  an  honeft  Englifhrnanj 
^  and  while  he  enjoys  power,  we  are  ftture  of  our 
«^  laws',  liberties,  and  religion.  I  dread  the  con-" 
**  fequences  of  his  rcrnoval."- 

But'  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  fufficient 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies :  His  total  ruia 
was  refolvcd  on*  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  ex- 
erted his  intereft  in  behalf  of  his  father- in-law. 
Both  prince  and  people  united. in  promoting  that 
t^iolent  nrteafure;  and  no  means  were  thought  fo 
proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a  parliament,- 
which  had  fo  long  been  governed  by  that  very  mini- 
ftep,  who  was  now  to  be  the  viftim  of  their  pre- 
judices. 

Some  popular  afts  paved  the  way  for  the  fcflion  ; 
and  the  parliament,  in  their  firft  addrtfs,  -gave  the 
king  thanks  for  thefe  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  and, 
among  the  reft,  they  took  care  to  mention  his  dif- 
miffion  of  Clarendon.  The  king,  in ' reply, 'affurcd 
the  houfes,  that  he  woiild  never  iagain  employ  that 
pobleman  in  any  public  office  v?haribcver.  Imme-j 
diately,  the  charge  againft  hifn  was  opened'  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.'  Seymour,  afterwards  fir 
Edward,  and  confifted  of  feventeen  articles.  The 
houfe,  without  examining  particulars,  farther  than 
hearing  general  affirmations/that  all  wouldbeproved,' 
immediatfely  voted  his*  impeaGhment.  'Many  6f  the 
articles'  we  know  to  be  either  falfe  or  frivoloui ; 
and  fuch  of  them  as  we  are  lefs  .accjuainted  with,  wc 

'  8pe  note  [M]  ^t  the«nd  of  the  T^umo*     ^ 

may 
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CHAP,  may  fairly  prcfumc  to  be  no  better  grounded  His 
\^^-\  advifing  the  fak  of  Dunkirk,  feems  the  heavieft  and 
1667,  trueft  part  of  the  charge  j  but  a  miftakc  in  judg- 
ment, allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  where  there  appear  n^ 
fymptpms  of  corruption  or  bad  intentions,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  any  minifter. 
The  king's  neceflities,  which  occafioned  that  mea- 
fure,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  realbn,  be 
charged  on  Clarendon ;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from 
the  over- frugal  maxims  of  the  parliament  icicl^  ia 
not  granting  the  proper  fupplies  to  the  crown. 

When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the 
peers-,  as  it  contained  an  accufation  of  treafon  m 
general,^ without  fpccifying  any  particulars,  it  feemed 
not- a  fufficient  ground  for  committing  Clarendon  to 
cuftody.     The  precedents  of  Strafford  and  Laud 
were  not,  by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  the  dmes^ 
deemed  a  proper  authority ;  but  as  the  commons 
ftill  infilled  upon  his  commitment,  it  was  neceflary 
to  appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  houies. 
The  lords  perfevered  in  their  refolution;  and  the 
commons  voted  this  condud  to  be  an  obftruftion  to 
public  juftice,  and  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous 
tendency.     They  alfo  chofe  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  vindication  of  their  own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent^ 
united  to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuo- 
fity  againft  him,  and  that  a  defence,  offered  to  foch 
prejudiced  ears,  would  be  entirely  ineffedbuaJ> 
thought  proper  to  withdraw.  At  Calais,  he  wrote  a 
paper  addrefled  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  there  Cud, 
that  his  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate,  had  been 
gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed  profits  of  his 
office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  king; 
that  Giiring  the  firft  years  after  the  reftoration  he 
had  always  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other 
counfellors,  men  of  fuch  reputation  that  no  one 
could  entertam  fufpicions  or  their  wifdom  or  inte- 
grity i  that  his  credit  foon  declined^  wd  however 

he 
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lie  might  difapprove  of  fomc  meafurcs,  he  found  it  ^^iv^' 
vain  to  oppofc  them;  that  his  rq^ugnance  to  the  v_^^-ii 
Dutch  war,  the  fource  of  all  the  public  grievances,     j667» 
was  always  generally  known,  as  well  as  his  difappro- 
bation  of  many  unhappy  fteps  taken  in  condufting 
it ;   aaci  that  whatever  pretence  might  be  made  of 
public  offences,  his  real  crime,    that  which  had 
exafperated  his  powerful  enemies,  was  his  frequent 
oppoiition  to  exorbitant  grants,  which  the  importu* 
nity  of  fuitors  had  extorted  from  his  manefty. 

The  lords  tranfmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons 
under  the  appellation  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of 
both  houfes,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  parliament  next  pro* 
ceeded  to  exert  their  legiflative  power  againft 
Clarendon,  and  paffed  a  bill  of  banifhment  and  in-  ^^^' 
capacity,  which  received  the  royal  aflcnt.  He  re-  nSlroenu 
tired  into. France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  man- 
ner. He  furvived  his  banifhment  fix  years  j  and  he 
employed  his  leifure  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  he  had 
before  coUeded  materials.  The  performance  does 
honour  to  his  memory  -,  and,  except  Whitlockc's 
Memorials,  is  the  moft  candid  account  of  thofe 
times,  compofed  by  any  cotemporary  author. 

Clarendow  was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war^,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king's 
fervice,  and  was  honoured  with  a  great  Ihare  in  the 
efteem  and  fricndfhip  of  that  monarch :  He  was 
purfiied  with  unrelenting  animofity  by  the  long 
parliament:  He  had  ihared  all  the  fortunes,  and 
dircAed  all  the  counfels  of  the  prefent  king  during 
his  exile;  He  had  been  advanced  to  the  higheft 
truft  and  offices  after  the  reftoration :  Yet  all  thefc 
circumftances,  which  might  naturally  operate  with 
fuch  force,  either  on  refentment,  gratitude,  or 
ambition,   h^  no  influence  oa  bis  uncorrupted 

mind. 
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mind»  •  It  is  faid,  tliatwhcn  he  firft  engaged  In  the 
ftudy-of  the  law,  his  fechei-:  ejchorted  hirp  with  great 
earneftnefs  to  (hup  the  praftice  too  comrnon  in  chac 
profefllon,  of  ftraining  every  point  in  fi^vour  of  pre^ 
rpgative,  and  perverting  fo  ufeful  a  fcience  to  the 
oppreffion  of  liberty :  Anc}  in  the  midft  <rf  thcfe 
rational  and  virtuous  counfels,  which  he  reiteratcdi 
he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  appplexir,  and  ex- 
pired jn  his  fon's  prefence*  ,  This  ciroimftance  gave 
additiona^l  weight  to  the  principles,  which  he  in^ 
culcated.       -  •      ! 

I  TftK  combinationiofking  and  fubje^  to  opprefi 
(b  good  a  mihifter  a^rds;  xo  men  oif  oppofite  dif- 
pofitionsy  an  equal  .occaiion.  of  inveijghing  againft 
the  ingratitude  of  prindes,  or  ignorance  of  the 
people.  Charles  feenns  nevd-  to  have*  miiagated  his 
reienci-ncnt  againft  Clai'endoni  and  tkehational  pre- 
judices purfped  him  to  his  i^treat  in  France.  A 
company  of  EngUfli  Ibldiers,  being  quartered  near 
Jiim,  a(rauU(!d  -  his   hfttif?,  broke  open  4hc  doors, 

)  gave  liim  a  dangek-ous  wound  on  die  head;  and  would 
have  proceeded  tp  the  laft  extremities,  had  not  their 

.  officers,  hearing  of  tlic  viokrjce,  happily  interpofed. 
T'Hi  next  expedient,  which  th«  king^mbraced, 
in  order  to  acquire  popuiarity,  is  more  deferving  of 
praife;  and,  had  it  been  fteadily  paired,  would 
probably  have  rendered  his  reign  happy,  ccruinly 
his  memory  refpefted.  It  is  the  IVipk  Alliance 
of  which  I  fpeak  5  sL  meafure,  whidi  gave  entire 
fatisfaftion  to  the  public. 

The  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been 
eclipied,  either  by  domeftic  faftionc,  or  byxhefupe- 
rior  force  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  began  now  to 
break  out  with  great  iuftr e,  and  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  nations.  .The  independent 
power  and  mutinous  Ipirit  of  the  nobility  were  fub- 
dued :  The  popular  pretenfions  of  the  parliament 
rcftrained ;  The  Hugonot  party  reduced  to  fubjec- 

tion : 
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tXdti :  That  exWhfive  and  fercile  country,  enjoying  c  h  a  p^ 
cVtery  advantage  both  of  clirhate  and  fituationj;  was  ^^^^^ 
Ailly  peopled  with  ingenious  and  induftrious  inha*     leea^ 
bitants :  And  while  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  difcovercd 
all. the  vigour  and  bravery  nequifite  for  great  enter- 
prifes,  it  was  tamed  to  an  entire  fubmiiTioh  under 
the  will  of  the  fovereign,  '  -     ■ 

*  Th*  fovcreign  who  now  filled  the  throne  was  well  charaacr 
adapted^  by  his  perfonal  chuf ader,  both  to  ittcreafe  ^iv^''** 
knd  td  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages.  Lewis  XIV. 
endowed  with  every  qi>ality  which  could  enchant  the 
people,  pdfftflfed  many  whJch  merit  the  approbation 
of  the  wife.  '  The  mafcviJifte  beauty  of  his  perfoh 
Was  embelHJhed  with  a^iobje  air:  The  dignity  of 
his  behaviour  was  tempeird  with  affability  and 
politenefs :  Elegant  Without  effeminancy,  addifted 
to  pkafure  without  fteglediing  bufinefs,  decent  in 
his  very  vices>  and  bf^o^ed  in  the  midft.  of  arbi- 
trary power,  he  furpaffed  iall  cotemporary  monal-chs^ 
as  in  grandeur,  fo  fikewife  in  fame  and  glory; 

His  fimhttion,  regulated  by   prudence*,   not  by 

juftice,  h^d  eatcfully  provided  every  means  of  con-*. 

queft;   and  before  he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  he 

ieem^d  no  have   abfotutely  tnfured  fuccefe. .    Hig 

finances  were  brought  into  order :  A  naval  power 

<!reated :    His   armies   increafed   and    dilciplined: 

Magazines   and    military    (lores    provided:    And 

though  ttie  magnificence  of  his  court  was  fupported 

•beyond  all   former  exan^pie,    fo  regular  was  the 

CBConomy  obferved,  -and  fo  willingly  did  the  people^ 

flOW  enriched  hy  arts  and  commerce,  fubmit  to 

i^ultlplied  taxes,  th^  his  military  force  much  ex- 

UttioA  wha  in  any  preceding  age  had  ever  been 

fcm^oyed  by  any  European  itionarch. 

-     The  fudden  decline  ahd  almoft  total  fall  of  the 

Spariifh  monarchy,  opene'd  ah  inviting  field  to  fo 

enter-prifing  a  prince,  and  feemed  to  promife  him 

eafy  ^nd  e:jfctenfi^e^€onquefts*     The  other  nations  of 

Europe,  -fcebJe  of  iH^pverned,  were  alionilhed  at 

'    ''-  the 
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CHAP,  the  grcatnefs  of  his  rifing  empire ;  and  all  of  them 
■u/'^^^lr  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  towards  England,  as  the  only  power 
1668.     which  could  fave  diem  from  that  fubje&ion  with 
which  they  fcemed  to  be  fo  nearly  threatened. 

The  animofity  which  had  ancicndy  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  Engliih:  and  French  nations,  and  which 
had  been  fufpended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jea- 
loiify  of  Spanilh  greatnefs,  began  to  revive  and  to 
exert  itfelf.  The  glory  of  prelerving  the  balance  of. 
Europe,  a  glory  fo  much  founded  on  jultice  and 
humanity,  flattered  the  ambition  of  England  ;  and 
the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for  their  own 
future  fecurity,  by  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  & 
hated  a  rival.  The  profpedt  of  embracing  fuch 
meafures  had  contributed,  among  other  reafons,  to 
render  the  peace  of  Breda  fo  univerfally  acceptable 
to  the  nation.  By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  an  inviting  opportunity,  and  fome  very 
(lender  pretences,  had  been  afforded  to  call  forth 
the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the.  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis 
efpoufed  the  Spanilh  princefe,  he  had  renounced 
every  tide  of  fucceffiori  to  every  part  of  the  Spanilh 
monarchy ;  and  this  renunciation  had  been  couched 
in  the  moft  accurate  and  moft  precile  terms  that 
language  could  afford.  But,  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  retrafted  his  renunciation,  and 
pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending  on  blood 
and  fucceffion,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  ex- 
torted deed  or  contrad.  Philip  had  left  a  fon, 
Charles  11.^  of  Spain  j  but  as  the  queen  of  Francp 
was  of  a  former  marriage,  fhe  laid  claim  to  a  con- 
fiderable  province  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  even 
to  the  exclufion  of  her  brother.  By  the  cuftoms  of 
fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a  firft  mar- 
riage was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  fecond,  in  the 
fuccelTion  to  private  inheritances  5  and  Lewis 
thence  inferred,  that  his  que^n  had  acquired  a  right 
to  the  dominion  of  that  important  dutchy. 

*    A  CLAIM 
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A  CLAIM  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  fop-  ^j^^^* 
ported  by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  rea-  ,    _  , '^ 
fbning.     Lewis  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the      i66s. 
Netherlands  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  com-  ^^l^^^^' 
manded  by  the  beft  generals  of  the  age,  and  pro-  thcTow 
•vided    with    every    thing    neceffary    for    aftion.  Countries 
The  Spaniards,  though  they  might  have  foreieea 
this     meafure,    were    totally    unprepared.      Their 
towns,  without  magazines,  fortifications,  or  garri- 
ibns^  feUinto  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  as  foon 
^  he  prefented  himfelf  before  them.     Athe,  LiAej 
Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  Charferoi,  Binche, 
were  immediately  taken  :  And  it  was  vifible  that  no 
force  in  the  Low  Countries  was  able  to  ftop  or 
retard  the  progrefi  of  the  French  arms. 

This  meagre,  executed  with  fuch  celerity  and 
fuccefs,  gave  great  alarm  to  almoft  every  court  iq 
Eitrope.     It  had  been  obferved  with  what  dignity, 
or  even  haughtincfs,  Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began 
to  govern,  had  ever  fupported  all  his  rights  and 
pretenfions.     D'Eftrades,   the  French  ambaflador, 
and  Watteville,  the  Spanlfli,  having  quarrelled  in 
•London,  on  account  of  their  claims  for  precedencjr, 
the  French  monarch  was  not  fatlsfied  till  Spain  fenc 
to  Paris  a  folemn  embafly,  and  promifed  never  more 
to  revive  fuch  contcfts.     Crequi,  his  ambaflador  at 
Rome,  had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  pope's 
guards-:  The  p8pe,  Alexander  VIL  hadheen  con- 
ftrained  to  break  his  guards,  to  (end  his  nephew  to 
afk  pardon,  and  to  aUow  a  pillar  to  be  ereded  in 
Rome  itfelf,  as  a  monument  of  his  own  humilia- 
tion.    The  king  of  England  too  had  experienced 
the  high  fpirit  and  unfubmitting  temper  of  Lewis. 
A  pretenfion  to  fuperiority  in  the  Englifh  flag  hav- 
ing been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  remonftrated 
with  fuch  vigour,  and  prepared  himfelf  to  refift  with 
fuch  courage,  that  Charles  found  it  more  prudent 
CO  defift  from  his  vain  and  antiquated  claims^    The 

king 
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c  iH  A  P.  tliig  of  En^and,  faid  ,J>wis  to  his  ambafiidof 
^  _^^'^  D'Eftrada,  may  know  my  force,  but  he  knows  |iot 
1668.  the  lenttments  of  my  hear^ :  Every  thing  appears  to 
me  contcnnptible  in  conaparifon  of  glory'.  Thcfe 
meafilrea  Qf  condud  had  given  fti'ong  indkations  <^ 
his  character :  But  the  iny^fion  of  Fianders  dif- 
covered  an  ainbition  which,  being  fupported  by  fuch 
ovcrgro>vn  power,  menaced. the  general  liberties  of 
Europe,,  . 

,    As  no  (late  lay  neai:er  th^  danger,  none  was  feized 
.with  more  terror  tlian  th?  United  Prpvinces..   They 
were  ftilj  engaged,  together  with  France,  in  a  war 
againfl:  Engknd;   and  Lewis  had  prpmifcd  them 
that  he  would  take  no  ftep  againfl:  Spain,  without 
prevloufly  informing  diem  :  But,  contrary  to  this 
jaflurance;  he  kept  a  total  ftlence,  till  on  the  very 
|X)int  of  entering  upon  a<5tion.     If  the  renunciation 
made  at  the  tieaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not  valid^  it 
.was  fonefeen,  that  uppn  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spaing, a  fiQkly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would 
Jbc  claintwi,  b^  Lewis  $  after  which  it  would  be  vainly 
^-expedcd.ito  fet  bounds  to  his  pretenfions,     Charles, 
^quAinted'with  thefe  well-grounded  apprehenftons 
pf  .the.  Diitfih,  Ijiad.been  the  more  QJ[^ftinate  in  iiw 
fiftit^  on.  his  o.wn  conditions  at  Breda  ^  and  by  de- 
laying tx>  fign  the  treaty,  had  impruckntly.  expo&d 
Jiimfdf  to  die  fignal  difgrace  which  he  received  SK 
Chatha«v     De  Wit,  fenfible  that  a^few  wecJcs  delay 
would  be  of -no  confequence  in  the  Low.  Countries, 
took  this ) opportunity  of  ftriking  an  important  blow, 
and  of  finiftiing  the,  war  with  honour  to  himfetf  and 
to  hi«  country. 
Ncfrorifl-    .     NacoTiATioNs  meanwhile  commenced  for  the 
tions.         feying  of  Flanders  j  but  no  refiftancc/ was  made  to  the 
French  arms*  T he  Spaniftiminifterse^Jaimed  every 
where  againft  the  fl^graiit  injuftice  of  Lewis's  pre- 
tendons,  and  rcprefented  it  to  be  the  intereft  of  every 

'«  a5*h  of  January  iS52. 
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power  in  Europe,  even  more  than  of  Spain  itfclf,  ^^J^yT* 
to  prevent  his  conqueft  of  the  Low  Countries.  The^^  ^  _.^ 
emperor  and  the  German  princes  difcovered  evident  i668, 
fymptoms  of  difcontent;  but  their  motions  were 
flow  and  backward.  The  States,  though  terrified 
at  the  profpeft  of  having  their  frontier  expofcd  to 
fo  formidable  a  foe,  faw  no  refource,  no  means  of 
fafety.  England  indeed  fcemed  difpofed  to  make 
oppofition  to  the  French  ;  but  the  variable  and  im- 
politic Conduft  of  Charles  kept  that  republic  from 
making  him  any  open  advances,  by  which  flie 
might  lofe  the  friendfliip  of  France,  without  .ac- 
quiring any  new  ally.  And  though  Lewis,  dreading 
a  combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered  terms  of 
accommodlEition,  the  Dutch  apprehended,  l^ft  thei^, 
either  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  feould  never  be  carried  into 
execution.  .   » 

Charles  refolved  with  great  prudence  to  take 
the  firfl:  ftep  towards  a  confederacy.  Sir  William 
Temple,  his  relident  at  BrulTels,  received  orders  to 
go  fecretly  to  the  Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the 
States  the  means  of  faving  the  Netherlands.  This 
man,  whom  philofophy  had  taught  to  defpife  the 
world,  -without  rendering  him  unfit  for  it,  was  frank, 
open,  fincere,  fuperior  to  the  little  tricks  of  vulgar 
politicians :  And  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a  man  of 
the  fame' generous  and  enlarged  fentiments,  he  im- 
mediately opened  his  matter's  intentions,  and  prefled 
a  fpeedy  conclufion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  firft 
negotiated  between  thefe  two  ftatefi-nen  with  the 
fame  cordiality  as  if  it  were. a  private  tranfaftion 
between  intimate  companions.  Deeming  the  inte- 
refts  of  their  country  the  fame,  they  give  full  fcope 
to  that  fympathy  of  charader  which  difpofed  them 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other's  profefTions  and 
engagements.  And  though  jealoufy  againft  the 
houfe  of  Orange  might  infpire  de  Wit  with  an  aver- 
jon  to  a  (trifl:  union  with  England,  he  generoufly    . 

Vql.  Vn.  F  f  refolved 
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jC  H  A  ?•  "^as  concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  league ;  an  event 
^^^^^  received  with  equal  furprife  and  approbation  by  the 
"  46ia.     -world.    Notwithftanding  the  unfortunate  conclufioa 
of  the  laft  war,  England  now  appeared  in  her  pro- 
per ftation,.  and,  by  this  wife  condud,  had  recover- 
ed all  her  influence  and  credit  in  Europe.     Temple 
likewiie  received  great  applaufe ;  but  to  all  the  com- 
pliments made  him  on  the  occafion,  he  modeftly  re- 
plied, that  to  remove  things  from  their  centre,  or 
proper  element,  required  force  and  labour  i  but  that 
jS){  themfelves  they  cafily  returned  to  it. 
.    The  French  monarch  was  extremely  diipleaied 
with  this  meafure.     Not  only  bounds  were  at  pre- 
fent  fet  to  his  ambition :   Such  a  barrier  was  alio 
caifcd  as  feemed  for  ever  impregnable.   And  though 
his  own  offer  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  treaty, 
he  bad  prefcribed  fo  fliort  a  time  for  the  acceptance 
of  it,  that  he  ftill  expcfted,  from  the  delays  and  re- 
luftance  of  Spain,  to  find  fome  opportunity  of  elud- 
ing it.     The  court  of  Madrid  fhowed  equal  dif- 
plcafore.      To  relinquilh  any  part  of  the  Spanifh 
provinces,  in  lieu  of  claims,  fo  apparenly  unjuft,  and 
'    thefe  urged  with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  in- 
fpired  the  higheft  difguft.     Often  did  the  Spaniards 
threaten  to  abandon  entirely  the  Low  Countries, 
rather  th^n  fubmit  to  fo  cruel  a  mortification ;  and 
they  endeavoured,  by  this  menace,    to  terrify  the 
mediating  powers  into  more  vigorous  meafures  for 
their  fupport.     But  Temple  and  de  Wit  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  views  and  interefts  of  Spain. 
.    -        They  knew,    that   fhe  muft   ftill  retain  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  bond  of  conneftion  with  the  other 
European  powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  monarch 
(hould  happen  to  die.  without  iflue,  could  infurc  her 
independency   againft    the  pretenfions  of  France. 
They  ftill  urged,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  triple 
league,  and  threatened  Spain  with  war.  in  cafe  of 
refufaU    The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers  met 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Temple  was  minifter  for  lEng- 
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^         land ;  Van  Beuninghen  for  Holland  {   P'Ohna  for  ^^  A  Pa 
ac         Sweden.  JSILi 

Spain  at  laft^  prefTed  on  all  hands^  accepted  of  ^  u^u 
the  alternative  offered ;  but  in  her  very  compliance, 
Ihe  gave  ftrong  fynnptonns  of  ill-humour  and  dif- 
content.  It  had  been  apparent,  that  the  Holland- 
ers, entirely  neglefting  the  honour  of  the  Spanifli 
mon^chy,  had  been  anxious  only  for  their  own  fe« 
curityj  and,  provided  they  could  remove  Lewis  to 
a  diftance  from  their  frontier,  were  more  indifferent 
what  progrcfs  he  made  in  other  places.  Senfible  of 
thefe  views,  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  rcfolvcd  ftill 
to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the 
future  be  the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate 
than  they  were  willing  at  prefcnt  to  enter  into. 
Franchecomtc,  by  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted  Treaty  of 
plan  of  the  French  king,  had  been  conquered,  in  cua^^ic^ 
fifteen  days,  during  a  rigorous  feafon,  and  in  the  * 
midft  of  winter.  She  chofe,  therefore,  to.  recover 
this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the  towns  conquer* 
ed  in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign.  By  this 
means,  Lewis  extended  his  garriibns  into  the  heart 
of  the  Low  Countries  j'  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  re- 
mained to  the  Spanifti  provinces. 

But  noCwithftariding  the  advantages  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  the  French  monarch  could  entertain  fmall 
hopes  of  ever  extending  his  conquefts  on  that  quarter 
which  lay  the  moft  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and 
where  his  acquifftions  were  of  moft  importance, 
Th?  triple  league  guaranteed  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces to  Spain ,  and  the  emperor  and  other  powers 
of  Germany,  whofe  intereft  feemed  to  be  intimately 
concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame  con- 
federacy. Spain  herfclf,  having,  about  this  time, 
vnder  the  mediation  of  C harks,  made  peace  on 
equal  terms  with  Portugal,  might  be  expefted  to 
exert  nK)re  vigour  and  oppofition  to  her  haughty 
and  triumphant  rival.  The  great  farisfaftion,  ex- 
prefled  in  England,  on  account  of  the  counfcls  now 
F  f  3  embraced 
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CHAP,  embraced  t|y  the  court,  promifed  the  hearty  concur- 
^J^    '_f  rence  of  parliament  in  every  mealbre  which  could 
K668,     be   propoied    for  oppofition   to   the    grandeur    of 
France.     And  thus  all  Europe  feemed  to  rcpofe 
herfelf  with  fecUrity  under  the  wings  of  that  power- 
ful confederacy,  which  had  been  fo  happily  formed 
for  her  proteftion.     It  is  now  time  to  give  Ibme 
account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scodand  and  ih 
Ireland. 
Al&in  of       Th£  Scottifh  nation,  though  they  had  never  been 
Scotland,    fubjcft  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,   had 
but  very  imperfeft  notions  of  law  and  liberty  ;   and 
fcarcely  in  any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  admi- 
niftration,  which  had  confined  itfclf  within  the  pro- 

grr  boundaries.  By  their  final  union  alone  with 
ngland,  their  once  hated  adverfary,  diey  have 
happily  attained  the  experience  of  a  government 
perfeftly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all  violence  and 
injuftice.  Charles,  from  his  averfion  to  bufineft, 
had  intrufted  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  his  mini- 
fters,  particularly  Middleton  J  and  thefe  could  not 
forbear  making  very  extraordinary  ftretches  of  au- 
thority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by 
lord  Lorne  to  lord  Duffus,  in  which,  a  litde  too 
plainly,  but  very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his 
enemies  had  endeavoured  by  falfehood  to  prepofiels 
the  king  againft  him.  But  he  faid,  that  he  had  now 
difcovered  them,  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained 
the  perfon,  meaning  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon 
whom  the  chief  of  them  depended.  This  letter  was 
produced  before  the  parliament;  and  Lorne  was 
tried  upon  an  old  tyrannical,  abfurd  law  againft 
Leafingmakingi  by  which  it  was  rendered  criminal 
to  belie  the  fubiefts  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him 
an  ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die: 
But  Charles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  fentence^ 
and  granted  him  a  pardon '. 

•  Burner,  p.  149* 
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It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twelve  perfons,  chap. 
without  crime,  witnefs,  trial,  or  accufcr,  fhould  be  >  ^^^^'  * 
declared  incapable  of  all  trufl  or  office;  and  to  ren-     266t« 
der  this  injuftice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that 
thefe  perfons  fhould  be  named  by  ballot :  A  method 
of  voting  which  feveral  republics  had  adopted  at 
ele6l:ions,  in  order  to  prevent  fadion  and  intrigue; 
but  which  could  ferve  only  as  a  cover  to  malice  and 
iniquity,  in  the  infli£ting  of  punilhments.     Lauder- 
dale,  Crawford,   and  fir  .Robert  Murray,    among 
others,  were  incapacitated :  But  the  king,  who  dif- 
approved  of  this  injuftice,  refufed  his  aifcnt*. 

An  aft  was  pafled  againft  all  perfons,  who  (hould 
move  the  king  for  reftoring  the  children  of  thofe 
who  were  attainted  by  parliament  j  an  unheard-of 
reftraint  on  applications  for  grace  and  mercy.  No 
penalty  was  affixed  i  but  the  aft  was  but  the  more 
violent  and  tyrannical  on  that  account.  The  court- 
lawyers  had  eflablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  af- 
iigning  of  a  punifliment  was  a  limitation  of  the 
crown:  Whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing, 
though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  cri- 
minal. And  in  that  cafe,  they  determined,  that 
the  punifhment  was  arbitrary ;  only  that  it  could 
not  extend  to  life.  Middleton  as  commiffioner 
pafled  this  aft  j  though  he  had  no  inftruftions  for 
that  purpofc. 

An  aft  of  indemnity  pafled ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  voted,  that  all  thofe  who  had  offended 
during  the  late  diforders,  fhould  be  fubjcfted  to 
fines  ;  and  a  committee  of  parliament  was  appointr 
ed  for  impofing  them.  Thefe  proceeded  without 
any  regard  to  fome  equitable  rules,  which  the  king 
had  prefcribed  to  them".  The  mofl:  obnoxious  , 
compounded  fecretly.  No  confideration  was  had, 
either  of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  their 
guilt ;    No  proofs  were  produced  :    Inquiries  were 

t  Burnety  p.  151.  *  Id.  p.  147* 
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c  H  A  P.  not  fo  much  as  made :    But  as  fad  as  informadoii 
y__  ^-^  was  given  in  againft  any  man,  he  was  marked  dowa 
1668.      for  a  particular  fine :   And  all  was  tranfadled  in  a 
fccret  committee.     When  the  lift  was  read  in  par- 
liament, exceptions  were  made  to  icveral:    Some 
had  been  under  age  during  the  civil  wars ;  feme  had 
been  abroad.     But  it  was  ftill  replied,  that  a  proper 
time  would  come,  when  every  man  ftiould  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence.     The  only  intention,   it  was 
faid,  of  fetting  the  fines  was,  that  fuch  perfons  ihould 
have  no  benefit  by  the  aft  of  indemnity,  unlefs  they 
paid  the  fum  demanded :    Every  one  that  chofe  to 
ftand  itport  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit 
of  the  indemnity,  might  do  it  at  his  peril.     It  was 
well  known,  that  no  one  would  dare  fo  far  to  iet  at 
defiance  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftration.     The  king 
wrote  to  the  council,  ordering  them  to  fuperfcde 
the  levying  of  thofe  fines :    But  Middleton  fouRc} 
means,  during  fome  time,  to  elude  thefe  orders  % 
And  at  laft,  the  king  obliged  his  minifters  to  com- 
pound for  half  the  fums  which  had  been  impoied. 
In  all  thefe  tranfaftions,  and  in  moft  others,   which 
paffed  cjuring  the  prefent  reign,  we  ftill  find  the 
moderating  hand  of  the  king,  interpofed  to  proteft 
the  Scots   from   the  oppreflions  which  their  own 
countrymen,  employed  in  the  miniftry,  were  de- 
firous  of  exercifing  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumftance,  'whence  were  derived 
all  the  fubfcquent  tyranny  and  diforders  in  Scotland:^ 
was  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  eftabJi(hn\ent 
of  epifcopacy;  a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  nation  had  entertained  an  unfur- 
mountable  averfion.  The  rights  of  pauons  had  for 
fome  years  been  aboliftied  j  and  the  power  of  cleft- 
ing  minifters  had  been  vefted  in  the  kirk-felTion,  and 
lay  elders.  It  was  now  enafted,  that  all  incumbents, 
yf\\Q  had   been  admitted  upon    this  title,    fliould 

?  piirnct,  p.  »oi. 
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Teccivc  a  prefentation  fnom  tfte  patron,  and  fliould  C  tt  ak 
be  inftitutcd  anew  by  the  bifliop,  under  the  penally  >J^^^ 
of  deprivation.     The  more  rigid  prcfbyterians  con-     g64i. 
certed  meafures   among  themfelves,   and   refiifed 
obedience :  They  imagined,  that  their  number  would 
protedt  them.     Three  hundred  and  fifty  parifhe^, 
above  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  once  declared 
vacant.     The  weftern  counties  chiefly  were  obfti- 
natc  in  this  particular.     New  minifters  were  fought 
for  all  orer  the  kingdom ;  and  no  one  was  fo  igno- 
rant or  vicioiB  as  to  be  rejefted.    The  people,  who 
loved  extremely  and  refpedted  their  former  teachers ; 
men  remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  their  manners, 
and  their  fervor  in  preaching ;  were  inflamed  againft 
thefe  intruders,  who  had  obtained  their  livings  under 
fuch  invidious  circumfliances,    and   who   took   no 
care,  by  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  to  ipften 
the  prejudices  entertained  agaihft  them.     Even  moft 
of  thoie,  who  retained  their  livings  by  compliance^ 
fell  under  the  imputation  of  hypocrify,  either  by 
their  (hewing  a  difguft  to  the  new  model  of  eccle- 
fiaitical    government,    which    they    had    acknow- 
ledged i  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  declaring  that 
their  former  abhorrence  to  preA)ytery  and  the  cove^ 
nant  had  been  the  refult  of  violence  and  neceflSty; 
And  as  Middleton  and  the  new  rniniftry  indulged 
thcmfelves  in  great  riot  and  diforder,  to  which  the 
nation  had  been  little  accuftomed,  an  opinion  uni- 
verfelly  prevailed,  that  any  form  of  religion,  ojffered 
by  fuch  hands,  mufl  be  profane  and  impious. 

The  people,  notwithflanding  their  difconcents, 
were  refolved  to  give  no  handle  againft  them,  by 
the  leafl:  fymptom  of  mutiny  or  fedition  :  But  this 
fubmiflive  difpofition,  inftead  of  procuring  a  miti- 
giition  of  the  rigours,  was  made  ufe  of  as  an  argu- 
ment for  continuing  the  fame  meafures,  which,  by" 
tiieir  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had  produced  (b 
prompt  aa  obedience.     The  king,  however,  was 

difgufted 
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CHAP,  difguftcd  with  Ac  violence  of  Middleton^;   and  he 

J^^^  made  Rothes  commiffioncr  in  his  place.       This 

t66t.     nobleman  was  aheady  prefident  of  the  council  ^  aad 

.  foon  after  was  made  lord   keeper  and   trea&ier. 

Lauderdale  ftill  continued  fecretary  of  ftate^  and 

commonly  rcfided  at  London. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  ftate^  till  die 
fevere  law  was  made  in  England  againft  convcnd- 
cles  '•  The  Scotdfh  parliament  imitated  that  tio* 
Ience>  by  paflfing  a  like  a£t.  A  kind  of  high  com- 
miiTion  court  was  appointed  by  the  privy- couDcii^ 
for  executing  this  rigorous  law,  and  for  the  direct 
tion  of  eccle(ia{tical  affairs.  But  even  this  cour^ 
illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  preferabk 
to  the  method  next  adopted.  Military  force  was  kt 
loofe  by  the  council.  Wherever  the  people  had 
generally  forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were 
•  quartered  throughout  the  country.  Sir  James  Tw- 
icer commanded  them,  a  man  whofe  natural  fero- 
;  city  oC  temper  was  often  inflamed  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors.  He  went  about,  and  received  from 
the  clergy  lifts  of  thofe  who  ablenteU  thcmlelva 
from  church,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  con- 
venticles. Without  any  proof  or  legal  conviAioi^ 
he  demanded  a  fine  from  them,  and  quartered  fol' 
diers  on  the  fuppofed  delinquents^  till  he  received 
payment.  As  an  infurre^tion  was  dreaded  durij^ 
the  Dutch  war,  new  forces  were  levied,  and  in- 
trufted  to  the  command  of  Dalziel  and  Drumnnond  s 
two  officers,  who  had  ferved  the  king  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the  ier- 
vice  of  Ruflja,  where  they  had  increaled  the  native 
cruelty  of  their  difpoHcion.  A  full  career  was  givea 
to  their  tyranny  by  the  Scottifh  miniftry.  Reprc- 
fentations  were  made  to  the  king  againft  thefe  enor- 
mities. He  feemed  touched  with  the  ftate  of  the 
country  ;  and  befidcs  giving  orders,  that  the  ecclc- 
fiaftical  commiftion  fhould  be  difcontinuedj  he  fig- 
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mfied  his  opinion,  that  another  *ray  of  proceeding  ^^^^* 
Mras  ncccffary  for  his  fervice  •. 

This  lenity  of  the  king's  came  too  late  to  remedy 
the  difordcrs.     The  peopfle,  inflamed  with  bigotry 
and  irritated  by  ill  ufage,  rofc  in  arms.     They  were* 
inftigated  by  Guthry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers. 
Xhey  furprifed  Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved 
to  l^ave  put  him  to  death;  but  flndiag>  that  his 
orders,  which  fell  into  their  hands,  were  more  vio- 
lent than  his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life. 
At  Laneric,  after  many  prayers,  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  publiflied  their  manifcfto ;  in  which 
they  profefled  all  fubmiffion  to  the  king:    They 
defired  only  the  rc-eftablilhment  of  prefbytery  and 
of  their  former,  mmifters.     As  many  gentlemen  of 
their  party  had  been  confined  on  fufpicion;  Wal- 
lace and  Learmont,  two  ofHcers,  who  had  ferved, 
but  in  no  high  rank,  were  entrufted  by  the  populace 
with  the  command.     Their  force  never  exceeded 
two  thoufand  men ;  and   though  the  country  in 
general  bore  them  favour,  men's  fpirits  were  fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  rebels  could  expeft  no  farther  accef- 
fion  of  numbers.     Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
their  progrefs.     Their  number  was  now  diminilhed 
to  800 ;  and  thefe,    having  advanced  near  Edin- 
burgh, attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pendand  Hills.     They  were  attacked  by 
the  king's,  forces'*.     Finding  that  they  could  not 
efcape,   they  ftopped  their  march.     Their   clergy 
endeavoured  to  infufc  courage  into  them.     After 
finging  fome   pfalms,    the  rebels   turned  on   the 
enemy  j  and  being  affifted  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  they  received  the  firft  charge  very  refo- 
lutely.     But  that  was  all  the  aftion  :    Immediately 
they  fell   into  diforder,  and  fled  for   their  .lives. 
About  forty  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  taken  prifoncrs.     The  reft,  favoured  by 
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CHAP,  the  night,  and  by  the  wcarincfs,  and  cvcii  bf  tk 
^^^^'    pity  of  the  king's  troops,  made  their  efcape* 

The  oppreffions  which  thele  people  had  fufierd^ 
the  delimons  under  which  they  Jaboured^  and  dm 
inoffenfive  behaviour  during  the  infurreAion^  in4r 
them  the  objefts  of  compalBon :  Yet  were  im 
king's  minifters,  particularly  Sharpe>  reiblved » 
take  fevere  vengeance.  Ten  were  hanged  «* 
one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh:  Thirty- five  before  doi 
own  doors  in  different  places.  Thefe  cruniiak 
might  all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  woukl  )amt 
renounced  the  covenant.  The  executions  «a« 
going  on,  when  the  king  put  a  ftop  to  them.  Hr 
uid,  that  blood  enough  had  akeady  been  ihed ;  aai 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  "the  privy-council^  in  which  ht 
ordered,  that  fuch  of  the  prifoners  as  fhould  Srofkf 
promife  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future,  fhould  be 
let  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  ibould  be 
fent  to  the  plantations  ^  This  letter  was  broog^ 
by  Burnet,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  ;  but  ix>t  bong 
immediately  delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe,  the 
prefident  *,.  one  Maccail  had  in  the  interval  bem 
put  to  the  torture,  under  which  he  expired.  He 
leemed  tO  die  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy.  "  Farewel  fun, 
**  moon,  and  ftars ;  farewel  world  and  time  j  fire- 
'*  wel  weak  and  frail  body :  Welcome  eternity, 
<<  welcome  angels  and  faints,  welcome  Saviour  of 
*«  the  world,  and  welcome  God,  the  judge  of  alt!" 
Such  were  his  laft  words;  and  thefe  animated 
fpeeches  Jie  uttered  with  an  accent  and  manner, 
which  (Iruck  all  the  byftanders  with  aftoniihment. 

The  fettkment  of  Ireland,  after  the  reftoration, 
was  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  of  Scotland.  Not  only  the  power, 
during  the  former  ufurpations,  had  there  been  vetted 
in  the  king's  enemies :  I'he  whole  property,  in  a 

«  Sumet,  p«  237.  *  WodiowU  Hiilory^  vol.  i.  p.»5j. 
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manner/  of  the  kingdom  had  alfo  been  changed ;  \x^^* 
and  it  became  neceffary  to  redrefs,  but  with  as  little  i^^-^ 
violence  as  poflible^  many  grievous  hardlhips  and     i6«s. 
iniquities,  which  were  there  complained  of. 

The  IrlOi  catholics  had  in  1648  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Ormond,  the  king's  lieutenant  ^  in  * 
which  they  had  ftipulaced  pardon  for  their  paft  rebel- 
lion^ and  had  engaged  under  certain  conditions  to 
affift  the  royal  caufe:  And  though  the  violence  of 
the  priefts  and  the  bigotry  of  the  people  had  pre- 
ventedj  in  a  great  meafure,  the  execution  of  this 
treaty  ;  yet  were  there  many,  who  having  ftri^ly, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  feemed 
on  that  account  well  entitled,  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  loyalty.  Cromwel,  having  without  diftindion 
expelled  all  the /native  Irilh  from  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Munfter,  Leinfter,  and  Ulfter,  had  con- 
fined them  to  Connaught  and  the  county  of  Clare'; 
and  among  thofe  who  had  thus  been  forfeited,  were 
many  whofe  innocence  was  altogether  unqueftipn- 
able.  Several  proteftants  likewife,  and  Ormond 
anrK>ng  the  reft,  had  all  along  oppofed  the  Iriih 
rebellion;  yet  having  afterwards  embraced  the 
king's  caufe  againft  the  parliament,  they  were  all  of 
them  attainted  by  Cromwel.  And  there  were  many 
officers  who  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
infurrcftion,  ferved  in  Ireland,  and  who,  becaufe 
they  would  not  defert  the  king,  had  been  refiifed  all 
their  arrears  by  the  Englifti  commonwealth. 

To  all  thefe  unhappy  fufFerers  fome  juftice  feemed 
to  be  due :  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means 
of  redreffing  fuch  great  and  extenfive  iniquities. 
Almoft  all  the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been 
meafured  out  and  divided,  either  to  the  adventurers, 
who  had  lent  money  to  the  parliament  for  the  fup- 
prefllon  of  the  Irifti  rebellion,  or  to 'the  foldiers, 
who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of  their  arrears. 
Thefe  could  not  be  difpofiefled,  becaufe  they  were 
the  moft  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland ; 

becaufe 
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CHAP,  becaufe  it  was  requtflte  to  favour  thctn,  in  order  t& 

t-^^^-^lf  Support  the  protcftant  and  Englifh  intcrcft  in  tfcit 

i66S.      I^ingdom ;  aod  becaufe  they  haid  generally^  with  a 

Teeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the  kii^'% 

reftoration.     The  king,  therefore,  ifliicd  a  procb- 

mation ;  in  which  he  promifed  to  fnaintain  their 

fettlement,  and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  g^ 

redrefs  to   the   innocent  fufierers.     There   was  a 

quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland ;  aad 

^  from  this   and  fome  other  funds,   it  was  thot^kc 

poHible  for  the  king  to  fulfil  both  thefe  engage* 

ments. 

A  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  was  crcftcd,  confifiing 
altogether  of  Engliih  commiflioners,  who  had  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  parties,  into  whieh  Ire- 
land was  divided.  Before  thefe  wefe  laid  four  thou- 
fand  claims  of  pcrfons  craving  reftitution  on  accouoc 
of  their  innocence;  and  the  commiffioners  hsd 
found  leifure  to  examine  only  fix  hundred.  It 
already  appearec^,  that,  if  all  thefe  were  to  be 
reflored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  foU  * 
diers  mufl  get  reprifals,  would  fall  fhort  of  g:iving 
them  any  tolerable  fatisfa£tion.  A  great  alarm  and 
aaxiety  feized  all  ranks  of  men :  The. hopes  and  fears 
of  every  party  were  excited  :  Thefe  eagerly  grafped 
at  recovering  their  paternal  inheritance :  Thofe  were 
reiblute  to  maintain  their  new  acquifirions. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieo- 
tenant  i  being  the  only  perlon,  whofe  prudence  and 
equity  could  compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts.  A  par- 
liament was  aflembled  at  Dublin ;  and  as  the  lower 
houfe  was  almofl  entirely  chofen  by  the  foldiers  and 
adventurers,  who  ftill  kept  pofTeffibn,  it  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  that  intereft.  The  houie  of 
peers  Jhowed  greater  impartiality. 

An  infurreftion  was  projefted,  together  with  a 
furprifal  of  the  caflle  of^  Dublin,  by  fome  of  the 
difbanded  foldiers ;  but  this  defign  was  happily  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  of  Ormond.    Some  of  the 
II  crinoinak 
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criminal's  were  puniflied.    Blood,  die  moil  defpc-  ^j^^^* 
rate  of  them,  efcaped  into  England.  ^  -,-  _i 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confufion     t^ct. 
■and  uncertainty  into  which  they  had  fallen.   All  par- 
ties feemed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  pre- 
tenfions,*   in  order  to   attain   fome  (lability;    and 
Ormond  interpofed  his  authority  for  that  purpofe. 
The  Ibldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  rclinquifh  a 
third  of  their  pofleffions  j  and  as  they  had  purchafed 
their  lands  at  very  low  prices;  they  had  reafon  to 
think  themfelves  favoured  by  this  compofition.   All 
thofe,   who  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  their 
adhering  to  the  king,  were  reftored;  and  fome  of 
the  innocent  Irifti.     It  was  a  hard  fituation,  that  a 
man  was  obliged  to  prove  himfelf  innocent,  in  order 
to  recover  pofleflion  of  the  eftate  which  he  and  his 
anceftors  had  ever  enjoyed :  But  the  hardfliip  was 
augmented,  by  the  difficult  conditions  annexed  to 
this  proof.     If  the  perfon  had  ever  Kved  in  the 
quarters  of  the  rebels,  he  was  not  admitted  to  plead 
'  his  hinocence ;  and  he  was,  for  that  reafon  alone, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  rebel.     The  heinous  guilt 
of  the  Irifh  nation  made  men  the  more  readily  over- 
look any  iniquity,  which  might  fall  on  individuals ; 
and  it  was  confidered,  that,  though  it  be  always 
the  intereft  of  all  good  government  to  prevent  in-    • 
/  juftice,  it  is  not  always  poffible  to  remedy  it,  after 
it  has  had  a  long  courfe,  and  has  been  attended 
with  great  fuccefles. 

iRELANt)  began  to  attain  a  date  of  fome  com- 
pofure  when  it  was  difturbed  by  a  violent  aft,  pailed 
by  die  Englifli  parliament,  which  prohibited  the 
importati«i  of  Irifh  cattle  into  England  %  Ormond 
rcmonftrated  ,ftrongly  againft  this  law.  He  faid, 
that  the  prcfent  trade,  carried  on  between  England 
and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the  advantage  of  tha 
former  kingdom,  which  received  only  provifions,     - 

c  In  iC66, 
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C  ^^^*  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every  fpecies  of 
^J*^  Jj  manufadure :  That  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  -were 
x«6S«  prohibited^  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  had  no 
other  commodity,  by  which  they  could  pay  Eng-  ' 
land  for  their  importations,  and  muft  have  rccourie 
to  other  nations  for  a  fupply :  That  the  induftrious 
inhabitants  of  England,  if  deprived  of  Irifh  provi^ 
fions,  which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged 
to  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  render 
their  manufaftures  too  dear  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets :  That  the  indolent  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  finding  provifions  fall  almoft  to  nothing, 
would  never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  woul4  perr 

Eetuate  to  all  generations  their  native  (loth  and  bar* 
arifm :  That  by  cutting  off  almoft  entirely  th< 
trade  between  the  kingdoms,  all  the  natural  band^ 
of  union  \^ere  diifolved,  and  nothing  remained  to 
keep  the  Irifti  in  their  duty  but  force  and  violence; 
And  that,  by  reducing  that  kingdom  to  extremo 
poverty,  it  would  be.  even  rendered  incapable  of 
maintaining  that  military  power,  by  which,  during  • 
its  well-grounded  difcontents,  it  muft  neceflarily  be 
retained  in  fubjedion. 

The  king  was  fo  much  convinced  of  the  juftnefii 
of  thefe  reafons,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to 
opp9ie  the  bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he 
could  not  give  his  afTent  to  it  with  a  fafe  confcience. 
But  the  common^  were  refolqte  in  their  purpofe* 
Some  of  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  ot  late 
years,  which  had  been  afcribed  entirely  to  the  im- 
,  portation  of  Irifh  catde  :  Several  intrigues  had  con-i 
tributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice,  particularly  thofc 
of  Buckingham  and  Afhly,  who  were  defirous  of 
giving  Ormond  difturbince  in  his  government: 
And  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as 
fufceptible  as  individuals,  had  extremely  animated 
the  Englifh  to  exert  their  fuperiority  over  their 
dependent  ftate.  No  affair  could  be  conduced 
with  greater  violence  than  this'was  by  the  commons. 

They 
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Trhey  even  went  fo  far  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  ^j^^^* 
to    declare  the  importation  of  Iri(h  cattle  to  be  a  ^  ^  _  '^ 
Piuifance.     By   this   expreflion  they  gave  fcope  to      i668, 
their  paffion,  and  at  the  fame  time  barred  the  king's 
prerogative,    by   which   he   might    think    himfelf  J 
entitled  to  difpenfe  with  a  law  fo  full  of  injuftice  and 
bad  policy,  ^  The  lords  expunged  the  word ;  but 
as  the  king  was  fenfible  that  no  fupply  would  be 
given  by  the  commons,  unlels  they  were  gratified 
in  their  prejudices,   he  was  obliged  both  to  employ 
his  intereft  with  the  peers  for  making  the  bill  pafs, 
and  to  give  the  royal  aflent  to  it.     He  could  not, 
however,  forbear  exprefling  his  difpleafure  at  the   . 
jealoufy  entertained  againft  him,  and  at  the  inten-   ] 
tion  which  the  commons  difcovered  of  retrenching   | 
his  prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  diftrefs  for  fome  time 
upon  the  Irifti ;  but  it  has  occafioned  their  applying 
with  great  induftry  to  manufadtures,  and  has  proved 
in  the  ifilie  beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 


Vol.  VII.  Gg 
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CHAP.     LXV. 


T^beir  counfeh Alliance  with  Frante 

A  parliament — ^ — Coventry  a£l Blood's  crimes 

p        Dttke  declares  bimfelf  Catholic Exchequer 

Jhut--'^-^I>eclaration  of  indulgence Attack  of  the 

Smyrna  fleet War  declared  with  Holland^--^^ 

Weaknefs  of  the  States Battle  of  Solebay i 

Sandwich  killed Progrefs  of  the  French  \ 

Conjlernation  of  the  Dutch Prince  of  Orange 

Stadtbolder Majfacre  of  the  De   Wits 

Good  conduSl  of  the  Prince        A  parliaments-^     i 
Declaration  of  indulgence  recalled— ^Sea-Jlghf 

'-•s— ^Another /ea -fight Another  fea  fight— ^  J 

Congrejs  of  Cologne      ■  A  parliament— ^Peace 
with  Holland. 


CHAP.  Qi  I N  C  E  the  reftoration,  England  had  attained  a 


s 


fituation  which  had  never  been  experienced  in 
\^f>%r  ^^y  former  period  of  her  government,  and  which 
feemed  the  only  one  that  could  fully  enfurc,  at 
once,  her  tranquillity  and  her  liberty :  The  king 
was  in  continual  want  of  fupply  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  feemed  willing  to  accommodate  him- 
felf  to  that  dependent  fituation.  Inftead  of  reviving 
thofe  claims  of  prerogative,  fo  ftrenuoufly  inf^ed 
on  by  his  predeceffors,  Charles  had  ftriftly  confined 
himfelf  within  the  limits  of  law,  and  had  courted, 
by  every  art  of  popularity,  the  affedions  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  Even  die  feverities,  however  blameable, 
which  he  had  exercifed  againft  non-conformito, 
8  '  m 
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arc  to  be  confidered  as  expedients   by  which  he  C  H  a  p. 
ftroye  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that  p^rty  which  ^_        '^ 
predominated  in  parliament.     But  notwithftanding      t^ui 
thefe  promiling  appearances,  there  were  many  cir- 
cumftances  which  kept  the  government  from  refting 
fteadily  on  that  bottom  on  which  it  was  placed. 
-The  crown  having  loft  almoft  all  its  ancient  de-( 
mefneSi  relied  entirely  on  voluntary  grants  of  the\ 
people ;   and  the  commons,   not  fully  accuftomed 
to   this. new  fituation,  were   not   yet  difpofed   to 
fupply  with  fufficient  liberality  the  neceflities  of  the 
crown.     They  imitated  too  ftridly  the  example  of 
their   predeceffors    in  a  rigid   frugality   of  public 
money  5  and  neither  fufficiently  confidered  the  indi* 
gent  cofidition  of  their  prince,  nor  the  general  ftate- 
of  Europe}  where  every  nation,  by  its  increafe  both 
of  magnificence  and  force,  had  made  great  additions 
to  all  public  expences.     Some  confiderable  fums^ 
indeed,  were  beftowed  on  Charles  i  and  the  patriots 
of  that  agC)  tenacious  of  ancient  maxims,  loudly 
Upbraided  the  commons  with  prodigality ;  But  ifi 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  a  later  period,  { 
when  the  government  has  become  more  regular^  ' 
and  the.  harmony  of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily 
fldjufted,  the  parliaments  of  this  reign  feem  rather 
to  have  merited  a  contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
«:rown  was,  befides  feeble  irregular  tranfadtions  in 
foreign  affairs^  a  continual  uncertainty  in  its 
domeftic  adminiftration.  No  one  could  anfwef 
with  any  tolerable  aflfujcance  for  the  meafures  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Few  of  the  members  were 
attachecj  to- the  court  by  any  othpr  band  than  that 
of  inclination.  Royalifts  indeed  in  their  prin- 
ciples, l^uc  unexperienced  in  bufinefs,  they  lay  ex- 
poi^d  to  every  rumpur  or  infinuation  5  and  were 
driven  by  momentary  gufts  or  currents,  no  kfs 
thaA  the  populace  thcmfelves.  Even  the  attempts 
G  g  2  made 
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CHAP,  rnade  to  gain  an  afccndant  over  them  by  officA^ 
^- _'^  and,  as  it  is  believed,  by  bribes  and  penfions, 
x668.  were  apt  to  operate  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what 
was  intended  by  the  minifters.  The  novelty  .  of 
the  praftice  conveyed  a  general,  and  indeed  a  jufl: 
alarm  j  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  poverty  of  the 
crown  rendered  this  influence  very  limited  and  pre- 
carious. 

The  charafter  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy 
thofe  defefts  in  the  conftitution.  He  aded  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  as  if  government 
were  a  paftime,  rather  than  a  ferious  occupation ; 
and  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  conduft,  he  loft  that 
authority  which  could  alone  beftow  conftancy  on 
the  fluftuating  refolutions  of  the  parliament.  His 
cxpences  too,  which  fonftetimes  perhaps  exceeded 
the  proper  bounds,  were  direfted  more  by  inclina* 
tion  than  by  policy ;  and  while  they  incrcafed  his 
dependence  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not  cal- 
culated fully  to  fatisfy  either  the  interefted  or  difintc- 
refted  part  of  that  affembly. 

The  parliament  met,  after  a  long  adjournment ; 
and  the  king  promifed  himfelf  every  thing  from 
the  attachment  of  the  commons.  All  his  late 
meafures  had  been  calculated  to  acquire  the  good- 
will of  his  people ;  and,  above  all,  the  triple 
league,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  eflface  all 
the  difagreeable  impreffions  left  by  the  unhappy 
conclufion  of  the  Dutch  war.  But  a  new  attempt 
made  by  the  court,  and  a  laudable  one  too,  loft 
I  him,  for  a  time,  the  effeft  of  all  thefc  cndca- 
\  vours.  Buckingham,  who  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  king,  and  carried  on  many  intrigues 
among  the  commons,  had  alfo  endeavoured  to  fup- 
jK)rt  connexions  with  the  non-conformifts  j  and  he 
now  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert  with  the  lord 
keeper,  fir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  the  chief 
jufticcj   fir  Mattliew   Hale,  two  worthy  patriot^ 

to 
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to  put  an  end  to  thofc  feverities  under  which  thefc  P  ^  a  p. 
rdigionifts  had  fo  long  laboured.     It  was  propofed  ^_  _^ 
to  reconcile  the  prefbyterians  by  a  comprchenfion,      t66s. 
3nd  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  independents  and 
other  fedaries.     Favour  feems  not,  by  this  fcheme, 
as  by  others  embraced  during  the  prefent  reign,  to 
have  been  intended  the  catholics :    Yet  were  the 
zealous  connmons  fo  difgufted,  that  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king  thanks  for 
the  triple  league^   however  laudable  that  nneafure 
was  then,  and  has  ever  fince  been  eftee.med.     They 
immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  proclamation  . 
againft  conventicles.     Their  requeft  was  complied 
with  i  but  as  the  king  (till  dropped  fome  hints  of 
his  defire  to  reconcile  his  proteftant  fubjefts,  the 
commons    pafied    a   very  unufual  vote,   jthat   no 
man  fhould  bring  into  the  houfe  any  bill  of  that 
nature.      The  king    in   vain    reiterated    his   folir- 
citations  for  fupplyj   reprefentcd  the  neceffity  of 
equipping   a  fleet;    and   even    offered,    that   the 
money  which  they  fhould  grant  (hould  be  colleAed 
and  iflued  for  that  purpofe  by  commiflioncrs  ap- 
pointed by  the  houfe.     Inflead  of  complying,  the 
commons  voted  an  inquiry  into  all  the  mifcarriages 
during  the  late  war ;  the  flackening  of  fail  after  the 
duke's  vidbory  from  falfe  orders  delivered  by  Broun* 
ker,  the  mifcarriage  at  Berghen,  the  divifion  of  the 
fleet  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  the  dif- 
grace   at  Chatham.     Brounker  was  expelled  the 
houfe,  and  ordered  to  be  impeached.   Commiflioner 
Pet,  who  had  negle&ed  orders  iflfued  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  Chatham,  met  with  the  fame  fate.     Thefe 
impeachments  were  never  profecuted.     The  houfe 
at  length,  having  been  indulged  in  all  their  pre- 
judices, were  prevailed  with  to  vote  the  king  three 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  by  an  impofi- 
tion  on  wine  and  other  liquors  s  after  which  they 
^ere  adjourned. 

Q  S  3  Public 
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^  ^Yv^'      Public  bufinefs,  befides  being  retarded  by  the 

difguft    of   the   commons    againft    the    tolerating 

maxims  of  the  court,  met  with  obftrudions  this 

feflion   from   a  quarrel    between   the   two  houfes. 

Skinner,  a  rich  merchant  in  London,  having  fuffered 

fome  injuries  from  the  Eaft-India  company,    laid 

the  matter  by  petition  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  by 

whom  he  was  relieved  in  cofts  and  damages  to  the 

amount  of  five  thoufand  pounds.     The  commons 

voted,  that  the  lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of  this 

affair,  originally,  without  any  appeal  from  inferior 

courts,  had  a£led  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the 

Jaws  of  the  land,  and  tending  to  deprive  the  lubjeft 

of  the  right,  eafe,  and  benefit  due  to  him  by  thefe 

Jaws;   and  that   Skinner,   in  profecuting   the   fuic 

^  after  this  manner,  had  infringed  the  privileges  of 

tjie  commons :  For  which  offence  they  ordered  him 

to  be  taken  into  cuftody.     Some  conferences  eniued 

between  the  houfes  ;  where  the  lords  were  tenacious 

-of  their  right  of  judicature,   and  maintained,  that 

the  method  in  which  they  hd'd  excrcifed  it  was  quite 

regular.     The  commons  rofe  into  a  great  ferment ; 

and  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that  "  whoever  ihould 

**  be  aiding  or  affiftihg  in  putting  in  execution  the 

«^  order  or  fentence  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the 

<'  cafe  of  Skinner  againft  the  Eaft-India  company, 

<*  ihould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and 

<'  liberties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  an 

<*  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com- 

*^  mons."     They  rightly  judged,  that  it  would  not 

/  be  eafy,  after  this  vote,   to  find  any  one  who  would 

I  venture  to  incur  their  indignation.     The  procced- 

I  ings  indeed  of  the  lords  feem  in  this  cafe  to  have 

(  been  unufual,  and  without  precedent. 

1669.         The    king's    neceffities   obliged   him   again    to 

?Sobcr      sffc^^blc  the  parliament,  who  Ihowed  fome  difpo- 

fition  to  relieve  him.     The  price,  however,  which 

be  mqft  pay  for  thi$  indulgence^  was  his  yielding 

ta 
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to  new  laws  againft  conventicles.     His  complaifance  ^  J^  ^^* 
in  this  particular  contributed  more  to  gain  the  com-  ^  ^,- _i 
mons,  than  all  the  pompous  pretences  of  fupport-     1669, 
ing   the  triple  alliance,  that  popular  mcafure  by 
^hich  he  cxpefted  to  make  fuch  advantage.     The 
•  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  was  revived ;  and 
as  the  commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thou* 
land  pounds,  with  which  the  king  was  not  fatisfied, 
he  thought  proper,  before  they  had  carried  their 
vote  into  a  law,   to  prorogue  them.     The  only  nth  of 
bufinefs  finilhed  this  ftiort  feffion,  was  the  receiving  i^cccmbcr, 
of  the   report  of   the   committee    appointed   for    . 
examining  the  public  accounts.    On  the  firft  infpec- 
tion  of  this  report,  there  appears  a  great  fum,  no 
lefs  than  a  million  and  a  half,  unaccounted  for; 
and  the  natural   inference  is,  that  the  king  had 
much  abufed  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  parlia- 
ment.    But  a  more  accurate  inlpedion  of  particu- 
lars ferves,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  remove  this  im- 
putation.    The  king  indeed  went  fo  far  as  to  tell 
the  parliament  from  the  throne,   *'  That  he  had 
*«  fully  informed  himfelf  of  that  matter,  and  did 
**  affirm,  that  no  part  of  thofe  monies  which  they 
'^  had  given  him  had  been  diverted  to  other  ufes, 
<«  but,  on  the  contrary,  befides  all  thofe  fupplies, 
«*  a  very  great  fum  had  been  raifed  out  of  his  ftand-     . 
<^  ing  revenue  and  credit,   and  a  very  great  debt 
*^  contracted  i  and  all  for  the  war."     Though  arti- 
ficial pretences  have  often  been  employed  by  kings 
in  their  fpeeches  to  parliament,  and  by  none  more 
than  Charles,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fufped  him 
of  a  direct  lie  and  fallehood.     He  muft  have  had 
fome  reafons,  and  perhaps   not  unplaufible  ones, 
for  this   affirmation,  of  which  all  his  hearers,  as 
they  had  the  accounts  lying  before  them,  were  at 
that  time  competent  judges  ^ 

*  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.      The  method  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto 
^Lxv.  ^  followed,  was  to  vote  a  particular  fum  for  the  fijpply, 
2669.      without  any  dillinftion  or  any  appropriation  to  parti- 
cular fervices.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crow^n 
were  fmall  and  cafual,  no  great  inconveniencies  arole 
from  this   praftice.     But  as  all   the  meafurcs  oT 
government  vere  now  changed,  it  muft  be  con- 
teffed,  that,  if  the  king  made  a  juft  application  rf 
public  money,  this  inaccurate  method  of  proceed- 
ing, by  cxpofing  him  to  fufpicion,  was  prejudicial 
to  him.     If  he  were  inclined  to  adt  otherwife,   ir 
was  equally  hurtful  to  the  people.     For  thefe  rca- 
fons,  a  contrary  praftice,  during  all  the  late  reigns, 
has  conftantly  been  followed  by  the  commons. 
1670.         When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation, 
bruary!"     ^^^^^  entered  anew  upon  the  bufinefs  of  fupply,   and 
granted  the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight 
years,  of  twelve  pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanifh  wine 
imported,  eight  on  each  tun  of  French.     A  law  alio 
pafled  empowering  him  to  fell  the  fee-farm  rents  j 
the  laft  remains  of  the  dcmefnes,  by  which    the 
ancient  kings  of  England  had  been  fupportcd.     By 
this   expedient,  he  obtained  fome  fupply  for    his 
prefent  neceffities,  but  left  the  crown,  if  poflible, 
ftill   more  dependent  than   before.      How  much 
money  might  be  raifed  by  thefe  fales,  is  unceruin  5 
but  it  could  not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  the  fum  affigned  by  fome  writers  *. 
The  aft  againft  conventicles  paffed,  and  received 
the  royal  aflent.    It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigat-? 
ing  the  former  perfecuting  laws ;  but,  if  we  may  jiJdgc 
by  the  fpirit,  which  had  broken  out  almoft  every 
\  fefTion  during  this  parliament,  it  was  not  intended  as 
i  any  favour  to  the  non-conformifts.   Experience  pro- 
j  bably  had  taught,  that  laws  over-rigid  and  fevcrc 
1  could  not  be  executed.    By  this  aft  a  hearer  in  a  con- 

«  Mr.  Cartr,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Anfwer  to.  the  Byftander, 
p.  99,  fays,  tfiat  the  Tale  of  the  fee-farm  rents  would  not  yield  above 
Qnc  hundred  thouiaiid  pounds  ^  and  his  reafons  appear  well  founded. 

Ycnticlc 
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vcnticle  (that  is,  in  a  diffenting  aflembly,  where  chap, 
more  than  five  were  prefent,  befides  the  family)  was  yj^^^'^f 
fined  five  fhillings  for  the  firft  ofience,  ten  for  the  ,  1670. 
fccond ;  the  preacher  twenty  pounds  for  the  firft 
offence,  forty  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon,  in  whofe 
houfe  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced  a  like  fum 
with  the  preacher.  One  claufe  is  remarkable  5  that, 
if  any  difpute  Ihould  arife  with  regard  to  the  inter-  / 
pretation  of  any  part  of  the  aft,  the  judges  fliould  i 
always  explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leaft  favour-  ? 
able  to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  par- 
liament entirely  to  fupprefs  them.  Such  was  the 
zeal  of  the  commons,  that  they  violated  the  plaineft 
and  moft  eftablilhed  maxims  of  civil  policy,  which  1 
require,  that,  in  all  criminal  profecutions,  favour  / 
jbould  always  be  given  to  the  prifoner.  ^ 

The  affair  of  Skinner  ftill  remained  a  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  j  but  the  king  pre- 
vailed with  the  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  pro- 
pofed  by  the  commons,  that  a  general  razure  fhould 
be  made  of  all  the  tranfaftions  with  regard  to  that 
difputed  queftion. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to  efFefta 
union  between  EAgland  and  Scotland  ;  though  they 
were  too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which 
obftrufted  that  ufcful  and  important  undertaking. 
Commiffioners  were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  conditions :  But  the  defign,  chiefly  by 
the  intrigues  of  Lauderdale,  foon  after  came  to 
nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to 
attend  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  peers.  He  faid, 
that  they  amufed  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no 
lefs  entertaining  than  a  play.  But  deeper  defigns 
were  fufpeclecj.  As  he  feemed  to  intereft  himfelf 
extremely  in  the  caufe  of  lord  Roos,  who  had  ob-J 
tained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  accufation  of 
adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to 
parry  again  j  people  imagined,  that  Charles  in- 
tended 
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LXV. 


tended  to  make  a  precedent  of  the  cafe,  and  that 
fome  other  pretence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid 
of  the  queen.  Many  propofols  to  this  purpofe,  it  is 
faid,  were  made  him  by  Buckingham  :  But  the  king, 
how  little  fcrupulous  foever  in  fome  refpcdbs,  was 
incapable  of  any  adion  harlh  or  barbarous ;  and  he 
always  rejefted  every  fcheme  of  this  nature.  A 
fufpicion,  however,  of  fuch  intentions,  it  was  ob- 
fcrved,  had,  at  this  time,  begotten  a  coldnefs  be- 
tween the  two  royal  brothers. 

We  now  come  to  a  period,  when  the  king's 
counfels,  which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  bcca 
good,  though  negligent  and  flu(5luating,  became, 
during  fome  time,  remarkably  bad,  or  even  crimi- 
nal i  and  breeding  incurable  jealouHes  in  all  men, 
were  followed  by  fuch  confequences  as  had  almoft 
terminated  in  the  ruin  both  of  prince  and  people. 
Happily,  the  fame  negligence  ftill  attended  him; 
and,  as  it  had  leffened  the  influence  of  the  good,  it 
alfo  diminifhed  the  eifed  of  the  bad  meafures,  which 
he  embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council, 
cftablifhed  for  foreign  afl^irs,  was  entirely  changed ; 
and  that  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fe-* 
cretary  Trevor,  and  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  men 
in  whofe  honour  the  nation  had  great  confidence, 
were  never  called  to  any  deliberations.  The  wholo 
.  fecret  was  intruded  to  five  pcrfons,  Cliflford,  Alhley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  Thcfe 
ThcCabal.  men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  a 
word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  hap- 
pened to  compofe.  Never  was  there  a  more  dan- 
gerous miniftry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted  fijr 
pernicious  counfels. 

Lord  Afhlcy,  foon  after  known  by  the  name  of 
earl  of  Shaftcfbury,  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
charaflersofthe  age,  and  the  chief  fpring  of  all  the 
fucceeding  movements.  During  his  early  youth,  he 
had  engaged  in  the  late  king's  party  j  but  being  dif- 
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guftcd  with  fome  mcafures  of  prince  Maurice,  he  C  ha  p- 
foon  deferted  to  the  parliament.     He  infinuated  ^    -^ 
himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Cromwel ;  and  as  he     1670^ 
had  great  influence  with  the  prcibyterians,  he  was 
ferviceable  in  fupporting,  with  his  party,  the  autho- 
rity of  that  ufurper.     He  employed  the  fame  credit 
in  promoting  the  reftoration  j  and  on  that  account 
both  defcrved  and  acquired  fevour  with  the  king^ 
In  all  his  changesj  he  ftill  maintained  the  charafter 
of  never  betraying  thofe  friends. whom  he  deferted; 
and  whichever  party  he  joined,  his  great  capacity 
and  fingular  talents  foon  gained  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  enabled  him  to  take  the  l^ad  among 
them.      No  ftation  could  fatisfy  his  ambition,  no 
fatigues  were   infuperable  to  his   induftry.      Well 
acquainted  with  the  blind  attachment  of  faftion,  he 
furmounted  all  fenfe  of  fliame :  And  relying  on  the 
fubtilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  was  not  ftartled  with 
enterprifcs  the  moft  hazardous  and  moft  criminal. 
His   talents,  both  of  public  fpeaking  and  private 
infinuation,  (hone  out  in  an  eminent  degree ;   and 
amidft  all  his  furious  paffions,  he  pofleffed  a  found 
judgment   of   bufinefs,    and    ftill    more  of  men* 
Though  fitted  by  nature  for  beginning  and  puftiing 
the  greateft  undertakings,  he  was  never  able  to  con* 
du6t  any  to  a  happy  period ;   and  his  eminent  abi- 
lities,   by  reafon   of   his    infatiable    defires,    were 
equally  dangerous  to  himfelf,  to  the  prince,  and  to 
the  people. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  pofleffed  all  the  ad- 
vantages, which  a  graceful  perfon,  a  high  rank,  a 
fplendid  fortune,  and  a  lively  wit  could  beftow ;  but 
by  his  wild  conduft,  unreftrained  either  by  prudence 
or  principle,  he  found  means  to  render  himfelf  in 
the  end  odious  and  even  infignificant.  The  leaft 
intereft  could  make  him  abandon  his  honour  j  the 
fmalleft  pleafure  could  feduce  him  from  his  intereft; 
the  moft  frivolous  caprice  was  fufficicnt  to  counter- 
balance 
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CHAP,  balance  his  pleafure.  By  his  want  of  fccrccjr  and 
,  y  _  Y'^  conftancy,  he  deftroyed  his  charadlcr  in  public  life  5 
»47o.  by  his  contempt  of  order  and  ceconomy,  he  diiC- 
pated  his  private  fortune ;  by  riot  and  debauchery, 
he  ruined  his  health ;  and  he  remained  at  laft  as  in- 
capable of  doing  hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little 
defirous  of  doing  good,  to  mankind. 

The  earl,  foon  after  created  duke  of  Lauderdak, 
was  not  defedive  in  natural,  and  ftill  lefs  in  ac- 
quired, talents;  but  neither  was  his  addrefs  grace- 
ful, nor  his  underftanding  juft.  His  principles^  or 
more  properly  fpeaking  his  prejudices,  were  obfti* 
nate,  but  unable  to  reftrain  his  ambition  :  His  am- 
bition was  ilill  lefs  dangerous  than  the  tyranny  and 
violence  of  his  temper.  An  implacable  enemy, 
but  a  lukewarm  friend;  infolent  to  bis  inferiors, 
but  abjedt  to  his  fuperiors;  though  in  his  whole 
charafter  and  deportment,  he  was  almoll  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  the  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  be- 
yond any  other  minifter,  to  maintain,  during  thQ 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  an  afcendant  over  him* 

The  talents  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  in- 
trigue had  raifed  fir  Thomas  Clifford ;  and  hi^  dar- 
ing impetuous  fpirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's 
councils.     Of  the  whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the 
Icaft  dangerous,  either  by  his  vices  or  his  talents. 
His  judgment  was  found,  though  his  capacity  was 
but  moderate;  and  his  intentions  were  good,  though 
he  wanted  courage  and  integrity   to  perfevere  in 
them.     Together  with  Temple  and  Bridgeman,  he 
had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  triple  league ;   but 
he  threw  himfelf,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  oppofite 
meafures,    when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his 
mafter.     Clifford  and  he  were  fccretly  catholics: 
Shaftefbury,    though    addifted   to  aftrology,    was 
reckoned  a  dcift :    Buckingham  had  too  little  rc- 
fleftion  to  embrace  any  fteady  principles :   Lauder- 
dale had  long  been  a  bigoted  and  furious  prefby^ 
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terian  ;  and  the  opinions  of  that  feft  ftill  kept  pof-  chap. 
leffion  of  his  mind,  how  little  focver  they  appeared  ^^^^*^ 
in  his  condu6t.  1670^ 

The  dark  counfels  of  the  Cabal,  though  from  Their 
the  firft  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  refleftion,        '^' 
"were  not  thoroughly  known  but  by  the  event.   Such 
Iccm  to  have  been  the  views  which  they,  in  con- 
currence with  fome  catholic  courtiers,  who  had  the 
car  of  their  fovereign,  fuggefted  to  the  king  and 
the  duke,  and  which  thefe  princes  too  greedily  em- 
braced.    They  faid,  that  the  parliament,    though 
the  fpirit  of  party,  for  the  prefent,  attached  them 
to  the   crown,    were  ftill  more  attached  to  thofe 
powers  and  privileges  which  their  predeceffdrs  had 
\ifurped  from  the  fovereign :    That  after  the  firft 
flow  of  kindncfs  was  fpent,    they  had  difcovered 
evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent  j  and  would  be  ifre 
to  turn  againft  the  king  all  the  authority  which  they 
yet  retained,  and  ftill  more  thofe  j)retenfions  which 
it  was  eafy  for  them  in  a  moment  to  revive :    That 
they  not  only  kept  the  king  in  dependence  by  means 
of  his  precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  difcovered 
a  fuitable  gencrofity,  even  in  thofe  temporary  fup- 
plies  which  they  granted  him :    That  it  was  high 
tirhe  for  the  prince  to  roufe  himfelf  fi-om  his  le- 
thargy, and  to  recover  that  authority  which  his  pre- 
deceffors,  'during  fo  many  ages,  had  peaceably  en- 
joyed :  That  the  great  error  or  misfortune  of  his 
father  was  the  not  having  formed  any  clofc  con- 
nexion with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  might  have  found  their  intereft 
in  fupporting  him  :  That  the  prefent  alliances,  be- 
ing entered  into  with  fo  many  weaker  potentates, 
who  themfelves  ftood  in  need  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion, could  never  ferve  to  maintain,  much  lefs  aug- 
ment, the  royal  authority :  That  the  French  mo- 
narch alone,  fo  generous  a  prince,  and  by  blood  fo 
nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  both  able 
and  willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend 
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^^J^^*  ^^^  common  caufe  of  kings  againft  ufurping  fubjeAsl 
^  -  _^  That  a  war,  undertaken  againft  Holland  by  the 
1,670^  united  force  of  two  fuch  mighty  potentates,  would 
prove  an  eafy  cnterprife,  and  would  fervc  all  the 
purpofes  which  were  aimed  at :  That,  under  pretence 
of  that  war,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  levy  a  mlli* 
tary  force,  without  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
republican  principles  among  his  fubjedts,  the  kii^ 
would  vainly  expedl  to  defend  his  prerogative :  That 
his  naval  power  might  be  maintamed,  partly  by  the 
fupplics,  which,  on  other  pretences,  would  previoufly 
be  obtained  from  parliament  $  pardy  by  fubfidiea 
from  France ;  partly  by  captures,  which  might  ealily 
be  made  on  that  opulent  republic :  That,  in  (uch  a 
fituation,  attempts  to.  recover  the  loft  authority  of 
the  crown  would  be  attended  with  fucceis;  nor 
I'C^uld  any  malcontents  dare  to  refift  a  prince,  forti* 
fied  by  fo  powerful  an  alliance ;  or  if  they  did,  they 
would  only  draw  more  certain  ruin  on  themielves 
and  on  their  caufe:  And  that,  by  fubduing  the 
States,  a  great  ftep  would  be  made  towards  a  re* 
formation  of  the  government  j  fince  it  was  apparent, 
that  that  republic,  by  its  fame  and  grandeur,  fortified, 
in  his  faftious  fubjefts,  their  attachment  to  what  they 
vainly  termed  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Th£se  fuggeftions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with 
-all  the  inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  king;  his 
defire  of  more  extenfive  authority,  his  propenfity  to 
the  catholic  religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  He 
feems  lilcewife,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  have  entertained  great  jealoufy  of  his  own  fubje<5ts, 
and,,  on  that  account,  a  defire  of  fortifying  himfelf  t^ 
an  intimate  alliance  with  France.  So  early  as  1664, 
he  had  offered  the  French  monarch  to  allow  him, 
without  oppoTition,  to  conquer  Flanders,  provided 
that  prince  would  engage  to  fornifli  him  with  ten 
thoufand  infantry,  and  a  fuitable  number  of  .cavalry, 
-in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  in  England  ^    As  no  dan- 

f  D*IUlrftd«s,  ztft  July  $$67. 
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gerous  fymptom  at  that  time  appeared,  we  are  left  to  ^  ][^  ^  ^* 
conjedure,  from  this  incident,  what  opinion  Charles  .  _'^ 
had  conceived  of  the  fa£tious  difpofition  of  his  people.      1679. 

Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was 
the  moft  zealoufly  cultivated,  the  king  never  feems 
to  have  been  entirely  cordial  in  thofe  falutary  mea- 
ilires,  but  ftill  to  have  caft  a  longing  eye  towards  the 
French  alliance.  Clifford,  who  had  much  of  his 
confidence,  faid  imprudendy,  "  Notwithftanding  all 
**  this  joy,  we  muft  have  a  lecond  war  with  Hoi- 
**  land."  The  acceffion  of  the  emperor  to  that  al* 
liance  had  been  refufed  by  England  on  frivolous 
pretences.  And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were  raifed 
againft  the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the 
condud  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  *.  .  But  about 
April -1669,  the  ftnongeft  fymptoms  appeared  of 
thofe  fatal  meafures,  which  were  afterwards  more 
openly  purfued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  paid  him  a  vifit  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  mi- 
nifler.  The  occafion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with  a 
converfation  which  he  had  lately  had  with  Puffen- 
dorf  the  Swedifh  agent,  who  had  pafTed  by  the  Hague 
in  the  way  from  Paris  to  his  own  country.  The 
French  minifters,  PufFendorf  faid,  had  taken  much 
pains  to  perfuade  him,  that  the  Swedes  would  very 
ill  find  their  account  in  thofe  meafures  which  they 
had  lately  embraced :  That  Spain  would  fail  them 
in  all  her  promifes  of  fubfidies ;  nor  would  Holland 
fjone  be  able  to  fupport  them :  That  England  would 
certainly  fail  them,  and  had  already  adopted  counfels 
direftly  oppofitc  to  thofe  which  by  the  triple  league 
Ihe  had  bound  herfelf  to  purfue :  And  that  the  re- 
folution  was  not  the  lefs  fixed  and  certain,  becaufe 
the  fecret  was  as  yet  communicated  to  very  few, 
cither  in  the  French  or  Englifh  court.  When  Puf-* 
fcndorf  feemed  incredulous,  Turcnne  (howcd  him  a 
ktter  from  Colbert  de  Croffy,  the  French  miniftcr  at 

s  See  note  [O]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  London  J  in  which^  after  mentioning  the  fucceis  of 

^^J^  his  negotiations^  and  the  favourable  difpofition  of  die 
S670.  chief  minifters  there^  he  added>  <<  And  I  have  ac  lafi 
<^  made  them  fenfible  of  the  flill  extent  of  his  ma- 
"  jefty's  bounty  *"."  From  this  incident  it  appears, 
that  the  infamous  pra&ice  of  felling  themfelves  to 
foreign  princes,  a  pra£bice  which,  notwithfta&diog 
the  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare  among 
men  in  high  office,  had  not  been  fcruplcd  by  Charles's 
minifters,  who  even  obtained  their  matter's  confeht 
to  this  difhonourable  corruption. 

But  while.all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  were  alarmed  with  thefe  incidents^  the  vifit 
which  the  king  received  from  his  fifter,  the  dutchefi 
of  Orleans,  was  the  foundation  of  ftill  ftronger  fuf- 
picions.  Lewis,  knowing  the  addrefs  and  infinua« 
tion  of  that  amiable  princefs,  and  the  great  influence 
which  ihe  had  gained  over  her  brother,  had  engaged 
her  to  employ  all  her  good  offices,  in  order  to  de- 
tach Charles  from  the  triple  league,  which,  he  knew, 
had  fixed  fuch  unfurmountable  barriers  to  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  now  fent  her  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  the 
plan  of  their  conjunft  operations.  That  he  might 
the  better  cover  this  negotiation,  he  pretended  to 
vifit  his  frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  Dunkirk ;  and  he  carried  the 
queen  and  the  whole  court  along  with  him.     While 

t6th  Maj.  he  remained  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  the  dutchefs  of 
Orleans  went  over  to  England ;  and  Charles  met  her 
at  Dover,  where  they  paffed  ten  days  together  in 
great  mirth  and  feftivity.  By  her  artifices  and  ca« 
refles,  ftie  prevailed  on  Charles  to  relinquifli  the  moft 
fettled  maxims  of  honour  and  policy,  and  to  finiih 
his  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  deftruftion  of 

Alliance     Holland ;  as  well  as  for  the  fubfequent  change  of 

Frincc.      religion  in  England. 

But  Lewis  well  knew  Charles's  charadler,  and  the 
ufual  fluduation  of  his  counfels.    In  order  to  fix  him 

*  Temple,  Tol,  ix»  p.  X79. 
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in  the  French  interefts,  he  felblved  tt>  bind  hina  fey  C  H  A  P. 
the  ties  of  pleafure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him  ^  -^-'^ 
were  irreliftit^le  i  and  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a     x^i©. 
French  miftrefs,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped,  for  the 
future,  to  govern  him.     The  dutchefs  of  Orleans 
brought   with  her  a  young  iady  of  the,  name  of 
Queriiiaille,  whom  the  king  carried  to  London, 
and  foon  after  created  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth.    He 
was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life ;  and  ftie  proved  a  great  means  of  fup- 
porting  his  connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  fatisfaftion  which  Charles  reaped  from  his 
new  alliance,  received  a  great  check  by  the  death 
of  his  filler,  and  ftill  more  by  thofe  melancholy  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  it.  Her  death  was  fud- 
den,  after  a  few  days  illnefij  and  (he  was  feized 
with  the  malady  upon  drinking  a  glafs  of  fuccory 
water.  Strong  fufpicions  of  poilbn  arofe  in  the  court 
of  France,  and  were  fpread  all  over  Europe ;  and 
as  her  hulband  had  difcovered  many  fymptoms  of 
jealoufy  and  difcontent  on  account  of  her  conduft> 
he  was.  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
crime.  Charles  himfelf,  during  fome  time,  wa$ 
entirely  convinced  of  his  guilt ;  but  upon  receiving 
the  atteftation  of  phyficians,  who,  on  opening  her 
body,  found  no  foundation  for  the  general  rumour, 
he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  fatisfied.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  indeed  did  never,  in  any  other  circum- 
ftance  of  his  life,  betray  fuch  difpofitions  as  might 
lead!  him  to  fo  criminal  an  aftion ;  and  a  lady,  it  is 
faid,  drank  the  remains  of  the  fame  glafs,  without 
feeling  any  inconvenience.  The  fudden  death  of 
princes  is  commonly  accompanied  with  thefe  difmal 
furmifes  5  and  therefore  lefs  weight  is  in  this  cafe  to 
be  laid  on  the  fufpicions  of  the  public. 

Charles,  inftead  of  breaking  with  France  upon 
this  incident,  took  advantage  of  it  to  fend  over 
Buckingham,  under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  but  in  reality  to  concert  farther 

VojL.  VII.  H  h  meafurc3 
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C  ^  A  P.  meafures  for  the  projcfted  war.     Never  ambaffidor 

m,    _^.'_j  received  greater  carefles.     The  more dcftru6tive  the 

•i$7o.     prefent  'meafures  were  to  the  interefts  of  Englatid^ 

the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to  load  with  civU 

litieS)  and  even  with  favours^  thofe  whom  he  could 

engage  to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the  fiif- 
J>ici<5ns  in  Holland,  which  every  circumftance 
tended  ftill  farther  to  confirm.  Lewis  made  a  fiid- 
den  irruption  into  Lorraine ;  and  though  he  milled 
feizing  the  duke  himfelf>  who  had  no  furmife  of 
the  danger,  and  who  narrowly  eicaped,  he  was  loon 
able,  without  refiftance,  to  make  himfelf  nuifter  of 
the  whole  country.  The  French  monarch  was  f6 
far  unhappy,  that,  though  the  moft  templing  oppor* 
tunities  offered  themfelves,  he  had  not  commonly  fo 
much  as-th^  pretence  of  equity  and  juftice  to  cover 
his  ambitious  meafures.  This  acquifition  of  Lor- 
raine ought  to  have  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  con- 
trafting  powers  in  the  triple  league,  as  much  as  an 
invafion  of  Flanders  itfelf ;  yet  did  Charles  turn  4 
deaf  ear  to  all  remonfirances  made  him  irpon  that 
fubje6l. 

But  what  tended  chiefly  to  open  the  eyes  of  dc 
Wit  and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  meafures  of 
England,  Was  the  fudden  recall  of  fir  William 
Temple.  This  minifter  had  fo  firmly  eftabliflied 
his  charader  of  honour  and  integrity,  that  he  was 
believed  incapable  even  of  obeying  his  mafter's  com- 
mands, in  promoting  meafures  whkh  he  efteemcd 
pernicious  to  his  country ;  and  fo  long  as  he  remained 
in  employment,  de  Wit  thought  himfelf  affured  df 
the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  fo  fenfible  of 
this  prepofTeflion,  that  he  ordered  Temple  to  leave 
his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended,  that  that 
minifter  would  immediately  return,  after  having 
conferred  with  the  king  about  fome  bufinefs,  where 
his  negotiation  had  met  with  obftruftions.  Dc  Wit 
made  the  Dutch  refident  inform  the  Engliih  court> 
13  chat 
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that  he  fhoxild  confider  the  recall  of  Temple  as  an  C  H  a  f. 
jexprefs  declaration  of  a  change  of  mcafurcs  in  Eng-  ^  ^  '^ 
land ;  and  ffaould  ertn  know  what  interpretation  to     t(^;o. 
put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return. 

While  thefe  meafurcs  were  fecretly  in  agitation,  oaob.  14. 
*he  parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The  J^^nu^**' 
kii^  made  a  fhort  fpeech,  and  left  the  bufinefs  to  be 
enlarged  upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minifter  much 
tnfifted  on  the  king's  great  want  of  fupply  5  the 
.mighty  increaie  erf"  the  naval  power  of  France,  now 
^triple  €0  what  it  was  before  the  laft  war  with  Hol- 
land ;  the  decay  of  the  Engliih]  navy  $  the  neceflity 
4>f  fitting  out  nexc  year  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail;  the 
obligations  which  the  king  lay  under  by  feveral  trea- 
ties to  extrt  him&lf  for  the  common  good  of 
Chrtilendom,  Among  other  treaties,  he  mentioned 
the  triple  alliance,  and  the  defenlive  league  with  the 
States. 

Tj^e  artifice  fucceeded.  The  houfe  of  commons^ 
entirely  facis&ed  with  the  king's  meafures,  voted  him  ' 
con(iderable  fupplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year  wae 
impofed  of  a  &iUing  a  pound  5  two  ihillings  a  pound 
oh  two  thirds  of  the  falaries  of  offices  5  fifteen  {hil- 
lings on  every  hundred'  pounds  of  bankers'  money 
and  ftock«  an  additional  excife  upon  beer  for  fix 
years,  and  certain  impofitions  upon  law  proceedings 
for  nine  years.  The  parliament  had  never  before 
been  in  a  more  liberal  humour  ;  and  never  furely 
was  it  lefs  merited  by  the  counfeU  of  the  king  and 
of  his  minifiers  \ 

Thb 
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*  This  year,  on  the  3d  of  January,  died  George  Monk,  duke  of 
Albemarle,  at  Newhall  in  £(Tex,  atter  a  languiOitng  ilin^fs,  and  ' 
the  Itxty  third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  eftatc  of  1 5,000  1. 
year  in  land,  and  60,000 1.  in  money,  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  the 
king,  and  increafed  by  bis  own  frugality  in  his  later  years.  Bishop 
Bttvnet^who,  agreeabiy  to  his  own  factious  fpirit,  treats  this  illuftrious 
perfonage  with  great  malignity,  reproaches  him  with  avarice  :  But  as 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  in  the  leall  tainted  with  rapacity,  his  frugal 
condu&tnay  more  candidly  be  imputed  to  the  habits  acquired  in  early 
life^  while  he  was  poiTelTcd  of  a  very  narrow  foctune.     It  is  indeed  a 

U  h  a  Angular 
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CHAP.      The  commons  pafled  another  bill,  for  laying  a 
n^  ^-'^  duty  on  tobacco,  Scotch  falt^  glaffes,  and  Ibme  other 
1671.      commodities.     Againft  this  bill  the  merchants  of 
London  appeared  by  petition  before  the  houfe  of 
lords.     The  lords  entered  into  their  reaibns,  and 
began  to  make  amendments  on  the  bill  fent  up  by 
the  commons.     This  attempt  was  highly  refcntcd 
by  thfe  lower  houfe,  .as  an  encroachment  on  the 
right,  which  they   pretended  to  poflefs  alone,  of 
granting  money  to  the  crown.  Many  remonftrances 
pafled  between  the  two  houies ;  and  by  their  alter- 
cations the  king  was. obliged  to  prorogue  the  par- 
liament ;  and  he  thereby  loft  the  money  which  was 
»2d  April,  intended  him.     This  is  the  laft  tipne  that  the  peers 
\ '  have  revived  any  pretenfions  of  that  nature.     Ever 
fince,  the  privilege  of  the  commons,  in  all  other 
places,  except  in  the  houfe  of  peerSj  has  pafled  ibr 
uncontroverted. 

There  was  a  private  affair,  which,  during  this 
fefllon,  difgufted  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  requiitd 
fome  pains  to  accommodate  it.  The  ufual  method 
of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  court  in  the  money  bills 
was,  if  they  failed  in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extettf 
of  the  fupply,  to  levy  the  money  upon  fuch  fundi 
as  they  expcded  would  be  unacceptable,  or  would 

fmgular  proof  of  the  ftrange  power  of  faftion,  that  any  malignity  fiiould 
purlue  the  memory  of  a  nobleman,  rhe  tenor  of  whofe  life  was  fo  unex- 
ceptionable, and  who,  by  reftoring  the  ancient  and  legal  and  free  govent* 
ment  to  three  kingdoms,  plunged  in  the  moft  de(lru6^ive  anarchf, 
may  fafely  be  faid  to  be  the  Ilibjea  in  thefe  iflands,  who,  fincc  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  rendered  the  molt  durable  and  mott  efTeutial  fervices  to  bis 
native  country.  The  means  alfo,  by  which  he  atchicved  his  great  urder- 
takings,  were  almoft  entirely  unexceptionable.  His  temporary  diffi- 
niulation,  bein?  abfolutely  necefTary,  could  fcarcely  be  blameable. 
He  had  received  no  tmft  from  that  mongrel,  pretended,  ufurping  jar- 
liament  whom  he  dethroned  5  therefore  could  betray  none :  He  circtt 
lefufed  to  cany  his  diffimulation  fo  far  as  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuia* 
tion  againft  the  king.  I  confefs,  however,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dou* 
gjas  has  (hown  me,  from  the  Clarendon  papers,  an  original  letter  of 
his  to  fir  Arthur  Hazzlerig,  containing  veiy  eameft,  and  certainly 
falfe  proteitations,  of  his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  fo  worthy  a  man,  and  of  fuch  pla^n  masners,  ihould 
ever  have  found  it  neccflfary  to  carry  his  diflimulation  to  fuch  %  height. 
His  family  ended  with  his  fen* 

prove 
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prove  deficient.     It  was  propofed  to  lay  an  impofi-^  c 
tton  upon  playhoufcs :  The  courtiers  objefted,  that  ,_; 
the  players  were  the  king's  fervants,  and  a  part  of     1671. 
his  plcafurc.     Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentleman  of  ^ 
the   country  party,    aflced,    "  whether  the  king's  / 
**  pleafure   lay    among    the  male  or  the   female  i 
*^  players  ?"     This  ftroke  of  fatire  was  aimed  at.  | 
Charles,  who,  befides  his  miftrefles  of  higher  quality,  I 
entertained  at  that  time  two  aftrefles,  Davis  and 
Nell  Gwin.     The  king  received  not  the  raillery 
with  the  good  humour  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pefted.     It  was  faid,  that  this  being  the  firft  time 
di^t  relpcft  to  majefty  had  been  publicly  violated,  it 
vras  neccflary,  by  fome  fevere  chaftifement,  to  make 
Coventry  an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to 
tread  in  his  footfteps.     Sands,  Obrian,  and  fome: 
other  officers  of  the  guards,  were  ordered  tp  way-lay. 
him,  and  to  fet  a  mark  upon  him.     He  defended 
himfelf  with  bravery,  and  after  wounding  feveral  of,; 
the  afiailants,  was  difarmed  with  fome  difficulty,  i 
They  cut  his  nofc  to  the  bone,  in  order,  as  they  . 
faid,  to.  teach  him  what  refpeft  he  owed  to  the  - 
king.     The  commons  were  inflanr^ed  by  this  indig- 
nity offi;red  to  one  of  their  members,  on  account  of 
words  fpoken  in  the  houfe.     They  pafled  a  law,  Cortntrj 
which  made  it  capital  to  maim  any  perfon ;  and 
they  enafted,  that  thofc  criminals,  who  had  aflaulted 
Coventry,  Ihould  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon   | 
from  the  crown. 

There  was  another  private  affair  tranfaded  about 
this  time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  expofed 
to  the  imputation  of  a  capricious  lenity,  as  he  was 
here  blamed  for  unneceffary  feverity.  Blood,  a  dif- 
banded  officer  of  the  proteftor's,  had  been  engaged 
m  the  confpiracy  for  raifing  an  infurreftion  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  on  account  of  this  crime  he  himfelf  had  ' 
been  attainted,  and  fome  of  his  accomplices  capi« 
tally  punilhed.  The  daring  villaih  meditated  ^.^** 
Jcvwgc  upon  Ormond,  the  lord  lieutenant,  Hav-  "^ 
Hh  3  ing 
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O^AP.  ing  by  irtifice  drAwn  ofF  the  duke's  footnien>  he 
^^^  '^  attacked  his  coach  in  the  night-time,  as  it  drore 
1671.  along  St,  James's  ftreec  in  London  \  and  he  made 
himielf  mafter  of  his^  perfon.  He  might  hcxc  have 
ilnifliedthe  crime,  had  he  not  meditated  refinemefits 
ih  his  vengeance :  He  was  refolved  to  hang  the  duke 
at  Tyburn ;  and  for  that  purpofe  bound  him,  and 
mounted  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his  com- 
panionSi  They  were  advanced  a  good  way  into  tke 
fkldsj  when  the  duke,  making  efforts  for  his 
liberty,  threw  himfelf  to  the  ground,  and  brought 
down  with  him  the  aflTaflTin  to  whom  he  was  fattened. 
They  were  ftruggling  together  in  the  mire  \  when 
Ormond's  fervants,  whom  the  alarm  had  reachedi 
Came  and  faved  him.  Blood  and  his  companions, 
firing  their  piftols  in  a  hurry  at  the  duke,  rode  o^ 
^d  faved  themfelves  by  means  of  the  darknefs. 

Buckingham  was  at  firft,  with  ibnie  appearances 
6f  reafon,  fufpeAed  to  be  the  author  of  this  attemptr 
His  profligate  charaAer,  and  his  enmity  againfl 
Ormond,  expofed  him  to  that  imputation*  Oflbry 
ibon  after  came  to  court ;  and  feeing  Buckingham 
Hand  by  the  king,  his  colour  role,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  expreffing  himfelf  to  this  purpofe » 
^'  My  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom 
«*  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my  father :  But  I  giv^ 
*^  you  warning;  if  by  any  means  he  come  to  a 
**  violent  end,  I  fhall  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  the 
^*  author:  I  fhall  confider  yoa  as  the  aflaflin:  I 
*'  (hall  treat  you  as  fuch;  and  wherever  I  meet 
**  you,  I  Ihall  piftol  you,  though  you  ftood  behind 
*'  the  king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majefty's 
**  prefence,  that  you  may  be  fure  I  Ihall  not  &il  of 
*'  performance  *."  If  there  was  here  any  indeco* 
runii,  it  was  eafily  excufed  in  a  generous  yoytb^ 
when  his  father's  life  was  expofed  to  danger. 

t  Caitc>  Ofmond,  vol.  iL  p.  i«5« 
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A  LITTLE  after,'  Blood  formed  a  defign  of  carry-  ^?^^* 
iBg  off  the  crown  and  regalia  fronm  the  Tower  j  t  y_,^ 
defign  to  which  he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  the  1671 
furprifing  boldnels  of  the  enttrprife,  as  by  the  viewf 
of  profit.  He  was  near  fucceeding.  He  had  bound 
and  wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel- 
office,  and  had  gotten  out  of  the  Tower  with  hi9 
prey ;  but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fome  of 
his  ailbciates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  OrnK>nd  ;  and 
Blood  was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ring- 
leader. When  <:|ueftioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the 
cnterprife;  but  refufed  to  tell  his  accomplices. 
«  The  fear  of  death,'*  he  laid,  "  ihouU  never 
?*  engage  him,  either  to  deny  a  guilt,  or  betray  a 
**  friend."  AU  thefe  extraordinaiy  circumftances 
made  him  the  general  fubjeft  of  converfation  i  and 
the  king  was  moved,  by  an  idle  curiofity,  to  fee 
and  fpeak  with  a  peribn  fo  noted  for  hi«  courage 
and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  efteem  himfelf 
iecure  of  pardon ;  and  he  wanted  not  addrefs  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles,  that  he 
had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  defign  to  kifl 
him  with  a  carabine  above  Batterfea,  where  his 
rnajefty  often  went  to  bathe :  That  the  caufe  of  this 
refqlution  was  the  feverity  exercifcd  over  the  con- 
fciences  of  the  godly,  in  rcftraining  the  liberty  of 
their  religious  aHemblies :  That  when  he  had  taken 
his  ftand  anK>ng  the  reeds,  full  of  thefe  bloody  refo* 
hitions,  he  found  his  heart  checked  with  an  awe  of 
majcfty;  and  he  not  only  relented  himfelf,  but 
diverted  his  a0bciate$  from  their  purpoie :  That  he 
had  long  ago  brought  himfelf  to  an  entire  indif- 
ference about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loft ;  yet 
could  he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger 
which  ought  attend, his  execution:  That  his  aflb-* 
ciates  had  bound  themielves  by  the  ftrifleft  oaths  to 
revenge  the  death  of  any  of  the  Confederacy  :  And 
chat  no  precautv)n  or  power  could  fecure  any  one 
iram  the  effefts  of  their  defper^te  refolutions. 

H  h  4  Whether 
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CHAP.  Whether  thcfe  confiderations  excited  fear  or 
V  ^  '  >  admiration  in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  rcfb- 
1671.  lution  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  point  of  decency  firft  to  obtain  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  confent.  Arlington  came  to  Ormond 
in  the  king's  name,  and  delired  that  he  would  not 
profecute  Blood,  for  reafons  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his 
majefty's  commands  were  the  only  reafon  that  could 
be  given  ;  and  being  fuflSicient,  he  might  therefore 
fpare  the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to 
Blood  ftill  farther :  He  granted  him  an  cftate  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  Ireland ;  he  encou* 
raged  jiis  attendance  about  his  perfon ;  he  ihowed 
him  great  countenance,  and  many  applied  to  him 
for  promoting  their  pretenfions  at  court.  And  while 
old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his  life, 
^  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown  and 
V  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  negle&ed,  this  man, 
who  deferved  only  to  be  ftared  at,  and  detefted  as  a 
monfter,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often 
as  bad  an  influence  as  mifcarriages,  in  which  the 
public  is  more  immediately  concerned-  Another 
incident  happened  this  year,  which  infufed  a  general 
difpleafure,  and  ftill  greater  apprehenlions,  into  all 
men.  The  dutchefs  of  York  died  -,  and  in  her  laft 
ficknefs,  Ihe  made  open  profeffion  of  the  Romilh 
religioni  and  finilhed  her  life  in  that  communion. 
This  put  an  end  to  that  thin  difguife  which  the  duke 
had  hitherto  worn ;  and  he  now  openly  declared  his 
Duke  de-  converfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Unaccountable 
himfcif  ^c^rors  of  popery,  ever  fince  the  acceftion  of  the 
catholic,  houfe  of  Stuart,  had  prevailed  throughout  the  nation  1 
but  thefe  had  formerly  been  found  fo  groundlefs» 
and  had  been  employed  to  fo  many  bad  purpofcs, 
that  furmifes  of  this  nature  were  likely  to  meet  with 
the  lefs  credit  among  all  men  of  fenfe ;  and  nothing  but 
tbe  duke's  imprudent  bigotry  could  have  convinced 
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the  whole  nation  of  his  change  of  religion.   Popery,  ^  hap; 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  a  hideous  fpedtre,  was  ,  _^'^ 
now  become  a  real  ground  of  terror  j    being  openly     167 u 
and  zealoufly  embraced  by  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a 
prince  of  induftry  and  enterprife  j   while  the  king 
hinnfelf  was  not  entirely  free  from. like  fulpicions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  alliance  with  France 
inspired  the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open 
profeflion  of  his  religion,   and  rendered  him  more 
carelcfs  of  the  aflfedions  and  cfteem  of  the  Englifh. 
This   alliance   became  every  day  more  apparent* 
Temple  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  ambaffador  to 
the  States ;    and  Downing,   whom  the  Dutch  re- 
garded as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic,  was 
fent  over  in  his  ftead.     A  ground  of  quarrel  was 
fought  by  means  of  a  yacht,  dilpatched  for  lady 
Temple.     The  captain  failed  through  the  Dutch 
fleet,   which  lay  on  their  own '  coafts ;  and  he  had 
orders  to  make  them  ftrike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to 
perfevere  till  they  fhould  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch 
admiral.  Van  Ghent,  furprifed  at  this  bravado,  came 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  exprefled  his  willingnefs  to 
pay  refpe6t  to  the  Britifh  flag,  according  to  former 
praftice :  But  that  a  fleet,  on  their  own  coafts,  fhould 
ftrike  to  a  fingle  veflel,  and  that  not  a  fhip  of  war^ 
was,  he  faid,  fuch  an  innovation,  that  he  duill  not> 
without  exprefs  orders,  agree  to  it.     The  captain, 
thinking  it  dangerous,  as  well  as  abfurd,  to  renew 
firing  in  the  midft  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  continued  his 
courfe;  and,  for  that  neglcft  of  orders,  was  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower. 

This  incident,  however,  furnifhed  Downing  with 
%  new  article  to  increafe  thofe  vain  pretences,  on 
which  it  was  purpofed  to  ground  the  intended  rup- 
ture. The*  Englifli  court  delayed  fcveral  months 
before  they  complained ;  left,  if  they  had  demanded 
fatisfaftion  more  early,  the  Dutch  might  have  had 
time  to  grant  it.  Even  when  Downing  delivered 
his  meiTiorial^  he  ws^s  bound  by  his  inftru6tions  not 

•     tQ 
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Q  H  A  P,  to  accqpc  of  zny  fad^faAion  after  a  certain  mraaber 
u^^^i-f  ^f  ^^ys»  *  v^**)^  imperious  manner  of  iiegociacxn|^ 
^^jj,  and  impradicable  in  HoUandt  where  the  fiums  of 
the  republic  render  dday3  abfblutely  unavoklable. 
An  anfwer^  however,  though  refufed  by  Dovoiiig, 
was  fent  over  to  London ;  with  an  anabaflador  ck- 
traordinary,  who  had  orders  to  ufe  every  expedient 
that  might  give  (atisfadtion  to  the  court  of  En^bnd. 
That  court  replied^  that  the  anfwer  of  the  HoUand- 
^rs  was  ambiguous  and  obfcure ;  but  they  would  not 
ipecify  the  articles  or  exprefllons  which  were  liable 
to  that  objedion.  The  Dutch  ambaflTador  deiircd 
the  Englifh  niiniftry  to  draw  the  anfwer  in  what 
terms  they  pleafed  ^  and  he  engaged  to  fign  it :  The 
Englilh  miniftry  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  bufi^ 
nefs  to  draw  papers  for  the  Dutch,  Th^  ambafiko 
dor  brought  them  the  draught  of  an  article,  and  aik- 
ed  them  whether  it  >wer^  fati&fadpry :  The  Englilh 
anfwered  that,  when  hf  had  figned  and  delivered  it, 
they  would  tell  him  their  mind  concerning  it.  The 
Dutchman  refolved  to  fign  it  at  a  venture ;  and  on 
iiis  demanding  a  new  audiei^e,  an  hour  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe :  But  when  he  attended, 
the  Englilh  refui^d  to  enter  upon  buiinelki  and  told 
him,  that  the  feaion  for  negotiating  was  npw  paft^ 
1671.  LoivG  and  frequent  prorogations  were  nude  of 
the  parliament ;  left  the  houfes  (hould  declare  them- 
felves  with  vigour  againfl  counfels,  ii^  oppofite  to 
the  inclination  as  weU  as  intereiU  of  the  public. 
Could  we.  fuppofe  that  Charles,  in  his  alliance  .againft 
Holland,  really  meant  the  good  of  his  people^  that 
meafure  muft  pafs  for  an  extraordinary^  nayj  a  ro- 
mantic drain  of  jpatriotifm,  which  ^ould  lead  him, 
in  fpite  of  all  difficulties,  ai)d  even  m  fpite  of  them^ 

^  England's  Appeal,   p.  ta.      This  year,   -on  the  i»th  of  No* 
bomber,  died,  in  his  retrent,  and  in  the  ^th  year  of  hit  ogr»  Thomi 
lord  Faiifax,  who  pejformed  many  great  aflions,  without  tjeing  a  me* 
^  morable  pcrlonagf ,  and  allowed  himlelf  to  be  carried  into  many  crimi- 

nal enterprifes,  with  the  beft  and  moft  upright  intentions.    His  dau^* 
tor  and  heii:  was  married  to  Geor|;c  Villiei  »i  duke  of  Buckis^ham. 

fclvcs, 
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fcIvcSj  toTcek  the  wclferc  of  the  natioru  But  every  chap, 
ftep,  which  he  took  in  this,  affair,  became  a  proof,  ^3^^ 
to  all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  prefent  war  was  xSyi, 
intended  againft  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  own 
fubjedbs,  even  more  than  againft  the  Dutch  them- 
iclvcs.  He  now  afted  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were 
already  an  abfolute  monarch,  and  was  never  more  to 
lie  under  the  control  of  national  ailemblies. 
.  The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they 
li-eed  the  king  from  the  importunate  remonftrances 
©f  that  ailembly,  were,  however,  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that  no  money  could  be  procured  to 
carry  on  the  military  preparations  againft  Holland* 
Upder  pretence  of  maintaining  the  triple  league, 
which  at  that  very  time  he  had  firmly  refolved  to 
break,  Charles  had  obtained  a  large  fupply  from  the 
commons  5  but  this  money  was  foon  exhaufted  by 
debts  and  expences.  France  had  ftipulated  to  pay 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  during  the  war; 
bitt  that  fupply  was  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the 
immenfe  charge  of  the  Englifli  navy.  It  feemed  as 
yet  premature  to  venture  on  levying  money,  without 
confent  of  parliament ;  fince  the  power  of  taxing 
themfelves  was  the  privilege,  of  which  the  Englifh 
were,  with  reafon,  particularly  jealous.  Some  other 
refource  muft  be  fallen  on.  The  king  had  declared^ 
that  the  ftaflf  of  treafurer  was  ready  for  any  one  that 
could  find  an  expedient  for  fupplying  the  prefent 
neceiTities.  Shaftelbury  dropped  a  hint  to  Clifford^ 
which  the  latter  immediately  fcized,  and  carried  to, 
the  king,  who  granted  him  the  promifed  reward,  to-* 
gcther  with  a  peerage.  This  expedient  was  the 
fhutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  retaining  of 
all  the  payments  which  fhould  be  made  into  it. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  %d  jan* 
inoney  to  the  Exchequer,  and  to  advance  it  upon  ^xcheq«r 
fecurity  of  the  fiinds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
f^mburfedi  whea  the  money  was  levied  on  the 
^  .      .*  public* 
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public.     The  bankers,  by  this  traffic,  got  eighty 
fometimes  ten,  per  cent,  for  fums  which  either  had 
been  configned  to  them  without  intereft,  or  which 
they  had  borrowed  at  fix  per  cent. :    Profits,  which 
they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egregious  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith.     The  meafure  was  fo  fuddenly  taken,  diac 
none  had  warning  of  the  danger.     A  general  con- 
i  fufion  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  ruin  of 
.  many.     The  bankers  flopped  payment  j  the  mer- 
[  chants  could  ahfwer  no  bills ;  diftruft  took  place 
I  every  where,  with  a  ftagnation  of  commerce,  by 
I  which  the  public  was  univerfally  afFefted.     And 
-  men,  full  ot  difmal  apprehcnfions,  aflced  each  other, 
what  muft  be  the  fcopeof  thofe  myfterious  conniels, 
whence  the  parliament  and  all  men  of  honour  were 
excluded,  and  which  commenced  by  the  forfeiture  of 
public  credit,  and  an  open  violation  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  engagements,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

Another  mcafure  of  the  court  contains  fbme- 
thing  laudable,  when  confidered  in  itfclfj  but  if  we 
refleft  on  the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well 
as  the  time  when  it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnifh  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  coun-> 
fels  purfued  at  prefent  by  the  king  and  his  minifhy, 
Charles  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his  fupreme  power 
in  ecclefiaftical  matters;  a  power,  he  faid,  which 
was  not  only  inherent  in  him,  but  which  had  been 
M»clii5.  recognized  by  feveral  afts  of  parliament.  By  virtue 
of  this  authority,  he  iflued  a  proclamation ;  fufpend- 
ing  the  penal  laws  enadted  againfl:  all  non-conformifts 
or  recufants  whatfoever ;  and  granting  to  the  pro^ 
teflantdifTcnters  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
to  the  catholics  the  exercife  of  it  in  private  houfes. 
A  fruitlefs  experiment  of  this  kind,  oppofed  by  the 
parliament,  and  retracted  by  the  king,  had  already 
been  made  a  few  years  after  the  reftoradon  j  but 
Charles  expefted,  that  the  parliament,  whenever  it 
ihoukl  meet,  would  now  be  tamed  to  greater  fub- 
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itiifTion,  and  would  no  longer  dare  to  control  his  Chap, 
meafures.     Meanwhile,  the  diflcnters,  the  moft  in-  .  ^     '  ^ 
veterate  enemies  of  the  court,  were  mollified  by  thefc     iSju 
Indulgent  maxims :    And  the  catholics,  under  their 
ihelter,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the  laws  had  hi- 
therto allowed  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  act  of  navigation  was  fuf-. 
pended  by  royal  will  and  pkafure:  A  meafurc, 
which,  though  a  ftretch  of  prerogative,  leemed  ufe- 
ful  to  commerce,  while  all  the  feamen  were  employ- 
-cd  on  board  the  royal  navy.  A  like  fufpenfion  had 
been  granted,  during  the  firft  Dutch  war,  and  was 
not  much  remarked ;  becaufe  men  had,  at  that 
time,  entertained  Icfi  jealoufy  of  the  crown.  A 
proclamation  was  alio  ifTued,  containing  rigorous 
claufes  in  favour  of  prefling :  Anotl^r  full  of  me- 
naces againft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  fpeak  unduti- 
iidly  of  his  majefty's  meafures,  and  even  againft 
•thofe  who  heard  fuch  difcourfe,  unlefs  they  informed 
in  due  time  againft  the  offenders  :  Another  againft 
importing  or  vending  any  fort  of  painted  earthen 
ware,  "  except  thofe  of  China,  upon  pain  of  being 
**  grievoufly  fined,  aod  fufFering  the  utmoft  punilh- 
*^  ment  which  might  be  lawfully  inflifted  upon  con- 
«^  temners  of  his  majefty's  royal  authority.'*  An  • 
army  had  been  levied ;  and  it  was  found,  that  dif- 
cipline  could  not  be  'enforced  without  the  exercife  of  \ 
martial  law,  which  was  therefore  eftabliftied  by  or-  j 
der  of  council,  though  contrary  to  the  petition  of  1 
right.  All  thefe  afts  of  power,  how  litde  important 
foever  in  themfelves,  favoured  ftrongly  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  were  no-wife  fuitable  to  that  legal 
adminiftration,  which  the  parliament,  after  fuch 
violent  convulfions  and  civil  wars,  had  hoped  to 
have  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord-keeper 
reflifed  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  the  declaration  for 
fufpending  the  penal  laws ;  and  was  for  that  reaibn, 
though   under  other  pretences,  removed  from  his 

office. 
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C  HA  P.  office.      Shaftefbury  was  nsade  chancdlor  in  1m 
^^^  \  place ;  and  thus  another  mcaxbcr  of  the  Cabal  re- 

2679.     ceived  the  reward  of  his  couo&ls. 

Attack  of       Foreign  tranfaflions  kept  pace  with  thcfe  do- 

the  Smyrna  nicftic  occuiTcnces.    An  attempt,  before  thededi- 

^**'*         ration  of  war,   was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 

fleet  by  fir  Robert  Holmes.     This  fleet  confiflod  of 

feventy  fail,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  ^  and  the 

hopes  oi  Jfeiziog  fo  rich  a  prey  had  been  a  grpac 

motive  for  engaging  Charles  in  the  prefent  war,  and 

he  had  confidered  that  capture  as  a  principal  re* 

iburce    for    fupporting    his     military   enterprifcSi 

Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts,  had 

orders  to  go  on  this  command;    and  he  paf&d 

Sprague  in  the  channel,  who  was  returning  with  a 

fquadron  from    a  cruize  in    the    Mediterranean. 

Sprague  informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  the 

Hollanders;  and  had  not  Holmes,  from  a  defire 

of  engrofling  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  enter- 

prife,  kept  the  fecret  of  his  orders,  the  conjundioa 

of  thefe-  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccds  tn&l- 

liblc.    .When  Hohnes   approached  the  Dutch,  he 

put  on  an  amicable  appearance,  and  invited  the  ad* 

March  13.  miral.  Van  Nefs,  who  commanded  the  coavoy,  to 

come  on  board  of  him :  One  of  his  captains  gave  a 

like  infidious  invitation  to  the  rear-admiraL     But 

thcfe  ofiicers  were  on  their  guard.     They  had  re* 

ceived  an  intimation  of  the  hoftUe  intentions  of  the 

Englifb,  and  had  already  put  ail  the  ihips  of  waf 

and  merchant-men  in  an  excellent  pofture  of  de* 

fence.     Three  tinics  were  they  valiantly  aflailed  by 

the  Engliih ;  and  as  often  did  they  valiantly  defend 

themfelves.     In  the  third  attack  one  of  the  Dutch 

ihips  of  war  waa  taken ;  and  three  or  four  of  the^ 

moft  inconfiderable  merchant-men  fell  into  the  ene* 

^  mies*  hands.      The  reft,    fighting  with  Ikill  and 

:  courage,  continued  their  courie ;   and,  fiivoiired  by 

,  a  mift,  got  iafe  into  their  own  harbours.     This  at^ 

'  tempt  is  dencxninated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the 

Dutch 
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Dutch  writers,  and  even  by  many  of  die  Englifli.  ^?^^* 
It  nncrits  at  leaft  the  appellation  of  irregular ;   and  .    _  _  '^ 
as  it  had  been  attended  :mth  b^  fuccels,  it  brought     ^jx 
double  fhame  upon  the^  contrivers^  --  The  Engtiih  \ 
miniftry  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  the  adion,  bf 
pretending  that  it  was  a  cafual  rencounter,  arifing 
from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Dutch,  in  refufing  the 
honours  of  the  Sag ;   But  the  contrary  was  fo  weM 
known)  that  etren  Holmes  himfelf  had  hoc  the  af^ 
furance  to  perftft  in  this  aiTeveradon. 
1    Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithftanding  aU 
the  menaces  and  preparations  oftheEngUfh,  never 
believed  them  thoroughly  in  earneft ;  and  had  al- 
ways expei^ed  that  the  affair  would  terminate,  either 
in  ibme  demands  of  money,  or  in  ibme  propofals 
for  the  advancement  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    The 
French  themielves  had  never  f|iuch  reckoned  on  af^ 
(iftance  from  England;  and  fcarcely <:ould  believe 
that   their  ambitious  projedks  would,   contrary  to 
every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded  by 
that  power  w()ich  was  moft  interefted,  and  mod:  able 
to  oppofe  them.    But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced  / 
to  retreat.     He  immediately  iflued  a  declaration  o(  ^^^ch  iy» 
War   agttinft  the  Dutch;    and  furely  reafons  more  dared witb 
falfe  and  frivolous  never  were  employed  to  juftify  a  Holland. 
flagrant  violation  of  treaty.     Some  complaints  are  » 
there  made  of  injuries  done  to  the  Eaft-India  com*  1 
pany,    which  yet  that  company  difavowcd :    The 
detention  of  (bme  Englifli  in  Surinam  is  mentionedj 
though  it  appears  that  thefe  perfons  had  voluntarily 
remained  there :    The  refufal  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on 
their  own  coafts,  to  ftrike  to  an  Englifli  yacht,  is 
much  aggravated :    And  to  piece  up  all  thefe  pre- 
tenfions,  fome  abufive  pidlures  are  mentioned,  and 
reprcfented  as  a  ground  of  quarrel.     The  Dutch 
were  long  at  a  lofs  what  to  make  of  this  article ;  tilt 
it  was  diicovered,   that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  de 
Wit,  brother  to  the  penfionary,  painted  by  order  of 
ceruin   magiftrat^s  of  Dort^    and  Jiung  up  in  a 
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CHAP,  chamber  of  the  town-houfc,  had  given  occafion  CO 
^  [^  the  complaint.     In  the  pcrfpcftive  of  this  portrait, 
167a.      the  painter  had  drawn  fome  fhips  on  fire  in  a  har- 
bour.    This  was  conftrued  to  be  Chatham,  where 
de  Wit  had  really  diflinguifhed  himfelf^  and  had 
acquired  honour  y  but  little  did  he  imagine,  that, 
while  the  infult  itfelf,  committed  in  open  war,  had    1 
fo  long  been  forgiven,  the  pidture  of  it  ihould  draw 
fuch  fevcre  vengeance  upon  his  country.     The  con- 
clufion  of  this  manifefto,  where  the  king  ftill  pro-    j 
feflcd  his  rcfolution  of  adhering  to  the  triple  alliance,    1 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  it. 

I  Lewis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dimity, 
if  undifguifed  violence  and  injuftice  could  merit  that 
appellation-  He  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the.  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it  did  not 
confift  with  his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  That 
monarch's  preparations  were  in  great  forwardncisj 
and  his  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  views  of  fuccels.  Sweden  was  detached  uom  I 
the  triple  league:  The  bifliop  of  Munfter  was  en- 
gaged by  the  payment  of  fubfidies  to  take  part  with 
France :  The  eleftor  of  Cologne  had  entered  into 
the  fame  alliance;  and,  having  configned  Bonne 
and  other  towns  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  magazines 
were  there  erefted;  and  it  was  from  that  quarter 
that  France  purpofed  to  invade  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  ftanding  force  of  that  kingdom 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men ; 
and  with  more  than  half  of  this  great  army  was  the 
French  king  now  approaching  to  the.  Dutch  fron- 
tiers. The  order,  oeconomy,  and  induftry  of  Col- 
bert, equally  fubfervient  to  the  ambition  of  the 
prince,  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  furnifhcd  un- 
cxhaufted  treafures :  Thefe,  employed  by  the  unre- 
lenting vigilance  of  Louvois,  fupplied  every  mili- 
tary preparation,  and  facilitated  all  the  enterprifcs  of 
the  army :  Conde,  Turenne,  feconded  by  Luxem- 
bourg, Crequi,  and  the  moft  renowned  generals  of 

the 
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tlie  age,  condufted  this  army,  and  by  their  con-  ^?^^* 
duft  and   reputation  infpircd   courage  into  every  ^_  -^  -' ji 
one.      The  monarch   himfclf,    furrounded  with  a     1671. 
brave  nobility,  animated  his  troops  by  the  profpefl 
of  reward,  or,  what  was  more  valued,  by  the  hopes 
of  his  approbation.     The  fatigues  of  war  gave  n« 
interruption  to  gaiety  :   Its  dangers  furnifhed  matter 
for  glory  :    And  in  no  enterprife  did  the  genius  of 
that  gallant  and  polite  people  ever  break  out  with 
more  diftinguiftied  luftre. 

Though  de  Wit's  intelligence  in  foreign  courts 
was  not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domeftic  admi- 
niftration,  he  had,  long  before,  received  many  fur- 
mifes  of  this  fatal  confederacy ;  but  he  prepared  hot 
for  defence,  fo  early  or  with  fuch  induftry,  as  the 
danger  required.  A  union  of  England  with  France 
was  evidendy,  he  faw,  deftruftive  to  the  interefts  of 
the  former  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  overlooking 
or  ignorant  of  the  humours  and  fecret  views  of 
Charles,  he  concluded  it  impoflible,  that  fuch  per- 
nicious projeds  could  ever  really  be  carried  into 
execution.  Secure  in  this  fallacious  reafoning,  he 
allowed  the  republic  to  remain  too  long  in  that  de- 
fencelefs  fituation,  into  which  many  concurring  acci- 
dents had  confpircd  to  throw  her: 

By  a  continued  and  fuccefsful  application  to  com-  Weakncfi 
merce,  the  people  were  become  unwarlike,  and  g[j^\^j 
confided  entirely  for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary 
army,  which  they  maintained.  After  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  the  States,  truiting  to  their  peace  with 
Spain,  and  their  alliance  with  France,  had  broken  a 
great  part  of  this  army,  and  did  not  fupport  with 
fufficient  vigilance  the  difcipline  of  the  troops  which 
remained.  When  the  ariftocratic  party  prevailed, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  difmifs  many  of  the  old 
experienced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  houfc 
of  Orange ;  and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  raw 
youths;  the  fons  or  kinfmen  of  burgoraafters,   by 

Vol.  VII.  I  i  whofe 
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t:  :r.:   •    ;..:..  .r.  c:  :"X  rre-cr.  reg:x^z3:  j^:::4i  ne 
y\\u:  of  t  .' .c  :.  >v^'.,  v*Mch  hi^  ever  hid  ^  cl'.-i:r 

t:/:  I /J  A'  Cour.:;'.e«>,  had  not  beca  furzLcd  ^j  irj 

iJr.  V.  i'*,  fiip/iLIe  of  this  dar.gerous  HnjArion,  iri 
2/ji:iixl  \//  t:,c  fC{y>rts  ui/ich  carr.e  from  all  c^ir- 
r:r:,,  cz^rtC'i  h::i,^^.\ito  f .{  piy  thofc  dcfcfls,  toTzjuch 
it  v,ai  f/.>:  cai/  of  a  fudden  to  provide  a  ilIuL'.'S 
Tf::r/.dj\  liwt  tvcry  pro^ofiil,  ^hich  he  cllH 
n./.:  •,     rr/.:  wi:h   cppofuiua    from    the    Onna 

{'.:i:iy,  now  bccon:e  extremely  formidable.  The 
onf^  ;-r.d  iinconcrollcd  adn'.iniftration  of  this  ftitd- 
in^n  had  Iv^oticn  envy  :  The  prefect  incidents 
ro^iicd  nj/  !:is  enemies  and  opponents,  who  afcribcd 
to  hi>  iiiilionduct  alone  the  bad  fituation  of  the  rc- 
j/jblic  :  And,  above  all,  the  popular  afiedlion  to  the 
your^g  pri.ice,  which  had  fo  long  been  held  in  vio- 
lent coiifUiiint,  and  had  thence  acquired  new  accef- 
fions  of  force,  began  to  difpUy  itielf,  and  to  threaten 
the  comnionwealth  widi  fome  great  convulfion. 
William  III.  piince  of  Orange,  was  in  the  twenty- 
ffcond  year  of  his  age,  and  gave  ftrong  indications 
of  th(>fc  yic'dt  quiilicics,  by  which  his  life  was  after- 
waids  fo  much  diftingiiifhcd.  De  Wit  himfelf,  by 
givihg  Ijim  an  excellent  education,  and  inftru^ling 
Jinn  in  all  tlic  principles  of  government  and  found 
j)olicy»  hiid  generoully  contributed  to  make  his  rival 
formidable.  Dreading  the  precarious  fituation  of 
hib  own  party,  he  was'  always  refolved^  he  faid,  by 

conveying 
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conveying  to  the  prince  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  to  C  h  a  p, 
render  him  capable  of  ferving  his  country,  if  any  ^  ^     1 
future  emergence  fhould  ever  throw  the  adminiftra-      1671. 
tion  into  his  hands.     The  conduft  of  William  had 
hitherto  been  extremely  laudable.     Notwithftanding 
his  powerful  alliances  with  England  and  Branden- 
burgh,  he  had  exprefled  his  refolutron  of  depending 
entirely  on  the  States  for  his  advancement  -,  and  tlie 
whole  tenor  o(  his  behaviour  fuited  extremely  the 
genius  of  that  people.     Silent  and  thoughtful ;  given 
to  hear  and  to  inc^uire  ;  of  a  found  and  fteady  un- 
derftanding  i  firm  in  what  he  once  refolved,  or  once 
denied ;  ftrongly  intent  on  bufinefs,  little  on  plea- 
fiire  :    By  thefe  virtues  he  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  men.     And  the  people,  fenfible  that  they  owed 
their  liberty,  and  very  exiftencc,  to  his  family,  and 
remembering,   that  his  great  uncle,  Maurice,  had 
been  able,  even  in  more  early  youth,    to  defend 
them  againfl:  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain,  were 
defirous  of  raifing  this  prince  to  all  the  authority  of 
his  anceftors,  and  hoped,  from  his  valour  and  con- 
4u6l  alone,  to  receive  proteftion  againft  thofe  im- 
minent dangers  with  which  they  were  at  prefent 
threatened. 

While  thefe  two  powerful  faftions  ftruggled  for 
fuperiority,  every  fcheme  for  defence  was  oppofed, 
every  projeft  retarded.  What  was  determined  with 
difficulty,  was  executed  without  vigour.  Levies 
indeed  were  made,  and  the  army  completed  to  fe- 
venty  thoufand  men  ^ :  The  prince  was  appointed 
both  genepal  and  admiral  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  his  hands. 
But  new  troops  could  not  of  a  fudden  acquire  dif- 
cipline  and  experience :  And  the  partifans  of  the 
prince  were  ftill  unfatisfied,  as  long  as  the  perpetual 
ediff,  fo  it  was  called,  remained  in  force  5  by  which 
he  was  excluded  from  the  ftadtholderihip,  and  from 
all  Ihare  in  the  civil  adminiftration. 

4  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Wit's  party 
to  cultivate  naval  affairs  with  extreme  c?re,  and  to 
give  the  fleet  a  preference  above  the  army,  which 
they  reprefented  as  the  obje6t  of  an  unreafonablc 

f)artiality  in  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  two  vio- 
ent  wars,  which  had  of  late  been  waged  with  Eng- 
land, had  exercifed  the  valour,  and  improved  the 
(kill,  of  the  failors.  And,  above  all,  de  Ruyter,  the 
greateft  fea  commander  of  the  age,  was  clofely  con- 
ne6bed  with  the  Louveftein  party ;  and  every  one 
was  difpofed,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey 
him.  The  equipment  of  the  fiect  was  therefore 
haftened  by  de  Wit  j  in  hopes  that,  by  ftriking  at 
firft  a  fuccefsful  blow,  he  might  infpire  courage 
into  the  difmayed  States,  and  fupport  his  own  de- 
clining authority.  He  feems  to  have  been,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  incenfed  againft  the  Englilh ;  and 
he  refolved  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  con- 
duft,  of  which,  he  thought,  he  himfelf  and  his 
country  had  fuch  reafon  to  complain.  By  the  offer 
of  a  clofe  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  they  had  fc- 
duced  the  republic  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France ; 
but  no  fooner  had  fhe  embraced  thefe  meafures,  than 
they  formed  leagues  for  her  deftruftion,  with  that 
very  power,  which  they  had  treacheroufly  engaged 
her  to  offend.  In  the  midft  of  full  peace,  nay, 
during  an  intimate  union,  they  attacked  her  com- 
merce, her  only  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and,  moved 
by  fhameful  rapacity,  had  invaded  that  property, 
which,  from  a  reliance  on  their  faith,  they  had 
hoped  to  find  unprotedted  and  defencelels.  Con- 
trary to  their  own  manifeft  intereft,  as  well  as  to 
their  honour,  they  ftill  retained  a  malignant  refent- 
ment  for  her  fuccefsful  conclufion  of  the  former 
war ;  a  war  which  had,  at  firfl,  fprung  from  their 
own  wanton  infolence  and  ambition.  To  rc- 
p'refs  To  dangerous  an  enemy,  would,  de  Wit 
imagined,  give  peculiar  pleafure,  and  contri- 
bute   to    the    future    fecurity    of    his    country, 

whofc 
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whofe  profpcrity  was  fo  much  the  objeft  of  general  ^  ha  p. 
envy.  ^  __^_^ 

Actuated  by  like  motives  and  views,  de  Ruyter     167*. 
put  to  Tea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  confiding  of  ninety- 
one  fhips  of  war  and  forty- four  fire-lhips.     Cornelius 
de  Wit  was  on  board,  as  deputy  from  the  States. 
They  failed  in  queft  of  the  Englifh,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  had 
already  joined  the  French  under  marefchal  d'Etrees. 
The  combined  fleets  lay^  at  Solebay  in  a  very  negli-  Battle  of 
gent  pofture ;  and  Sandwich,  being  an  experienced  f g[^*^?Jj 
officer,  had  given  the  duke  warning  of  the  danger ; 
but  received,  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as  intimated, 
that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  his 
apprehenfions.     Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
every  one  ran  to  his  poft  with  precipitation,  and 
many  fliips  wore  obliged  to  cot  their  cables,  in  order 
to  be  in  readinefs.     Sandwich  commanded  the  van ; 
and  though  determined  to  conquer  or  to  perifh,  he 
fo  tempered  his   courage  widi  prudence,  that  the 
whole  fleet  was  vifibly  indebted  to  him  for  its  fafety. 
He  haflened  out  of  the  bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy 
for  de  Ruyter  with  his  fire-fliips  to  have  defl:royed 
the  cpmbined  fleets,  which  were  crowded  together; 
and  by  this  wife  meafure  he  gave  time  to  the  duke  <jf 
York,  who  commanded  the  main  body,  and  to  ma- 
refchal d'Etrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to  difengage 
themfelvcs.  He  himfelf  meanwhile  rufhed  into  battle 
with  the  Hollanders  j  and  by  prefenting  himfelf  to 
every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  bravefl  of 
the  enemy.     He  killed. Van  Ghent,    a  Dutch  ad- 
miral, and  beat  ofi^his  fliip ;   He  funk  another  fl:iip, 
which  ventured  to  lay  him  aboard :    He  funk  three 
fire- fhips,  which  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him: 
And  though  his  vcflTel  was  torn  in  pieces  with  fhot, 
and  of  a  thoufand  men  fhe  contained,  near  flx  hun- 
dred were  laid  dea^  upon  the  deck,  he  continued  fl:iil 
to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery  in  the  midfl  of  the 
enemy.     But  anpther  fire-fliip,  more  fortunate  than 
I  i  3  the 
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CHAP,  the  preceding,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veflel,  her  dc- 

>     ^  '  .  ftruftion  was  now  inevitable.     Warned  by  fir  Ed- 

iSji.      ward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refbfed  to  make  his 

ki/i^dT'^**    efcape,  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  a  fhelter  from 

that  ignominy,  which  a  rafh  expreflion  of  the  duke's, 

he  thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich, 
de  Ruyter  remained  not  inaftive.  He  attacked  the 
duke  of  York,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for 
above  two  hours,  that  of  two  and  thirty  adbions,  in 
which  that  admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared 
this  combat  to  be  the  moft  obflinately  difputed. 
The  duke's  (hip  was  fo  (battered,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  her,  and  remove  his  flag  to  another. 
His  fquadron  was  overpowered  with  numbers  j  till 
fir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who  had  fucceeded  to  Sandwich's 
command,  came  to  his  afliftance;  and  the  fight, 
being  more  equally  balanced,  was  continued  till 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  Englifh.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal, 
if  it  did  not  rather  fall  more  heavy  on  the  Englifh. 
The  French  fufiered  very  little,  becaufe  they  had 
fcarcely  been  engaged  in  the  aftion ;  and  as  this 
backwardnefs  is  not  their  national  chara6ler,  it  was 
concluded  that  they  had  received  fecret  orders  to 
fpare  their  fhips,  while  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  (hould 
weaken  each  other  by  their  mutual  animofity.  Al- 
moft  all  the  other  aftions  during  the  prefent  war 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  might  be  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to 
have  fought  with  fome  advantage  the  combined 
fleets  of  two  fuch  powerful  nations ;  but  nothing  lefs 
than  a  complete  viftory  could  ferve  the  purpofc  of 
de  Wit,  or  fave  his  country  from  thofc  calamities, 
which  from  every  quarter  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her.  lie  had  expefted,  that  the  French  would 
make  their  attack  on  the  fide  of  Maeflricht,  which 
was  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  good  gar- 

rifonj 
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rifbn  ;  but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance  ^  ",^  ^• 
with-Cologne,  refolved  to  invade  the  enemy  on  that  .    _  _  '^ 
frontier,  which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeblq  and  de-      1671, 
fencelefs.     The  arniies  of  that  eleftor,  and  thofe  of 
Munfter,  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the  States. 
The  Dutch  troops,  too  weak  to  defend  fo  extenfive 
a  frontier,  were  fcattered  into  fo  many  towns,  that 
no   confiderable  body  remained  in  the  field ;  and  a 
ftrong  garrifon  was  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  for- 
trefs.     Lewis  pafled  the  Meufe  at  Vifet ;  and  lay-  14th  May. 
ing  fiege  to  Orfoi,  a  town  of  theeleftorofBranden-  ^/"f^"^'^* 
burgh's,  but  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  French. 
in  three  days.     He  divided  his  army,  and  invefl:ed 
at  once  Burik,  Wefel,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg,  four 
places  regularly  fortified,  and  not  unprovided  with 
troops :  In  a  few  days  all  thefe  places  were  furren- 
dered,     A  general  aftonifliment  had  feized  the  Hol- 
landers,  from   the  combination  of  fuch    powerful 
princes  againft  the  republic ;  and  ne  where  was  re- 
fiftance  made,  fuitable  to  the  ancient  glory  or  pre-* 
fent  grcatnefs  of  the  ftate.     Governors  without  ex- 
perience commanded  troops  without  difcipline  5   and . 
defpair  had  univerfally  extinguifhed  that  fenfe  of 
honour,    by  which  alone,    men,    in  fuch   danger- 
ous extremities, .  can    be    animated   to  a  valorous 
defence. 

Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  *^  J""®' 
he  prepared  to  pafs.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of 
the  Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drought  of  the 
feafon,  by  which  the  greateft  rivers  were  much  di- 
miniflied,  and  in  fome  places  rendered  fordable. 
Thfc  French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  prefcnce  of 
their  prince,  full  of  impetuous  courage,  but  ranged 
in  exaft  order,  flung  themfelves  into  the  river :  The 
infantry  paffcd  in  boats  :  A  few  regiments  of  Dutch 
appeared  on  the  other  fide,  who  were  unable  to 
make  rdiftan(je.  And  thu^  was  executed  without 
}  i  4  danger. 
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CHAP,  danger,  but  not  without-  glory,  the  paflage  of  the 

i^^^^l^^  Rhine;   fo  much  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the 

167*.      flattery  of  the  French   courtiers,    and  tranfmittcd 

to  pofterity  by  the  more  durable  flattery  of  their 

poets. 

Each  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  conquerors, 
and  ftruck  the  vanquifhed  with  difmay.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  though  prudent  beyond  his  age, 
was  but  newly  advanced  to  the  command,  unac- 
-'  quainted  with  the-  army,  unknown  to  them ;  and  all 
men,  by  reafon  of  the  violent  fadions  which  prevailed, 
were  uncertain  of  the  authority  on  which  they  mufl 
depend.  It  was  expefted,  that  the  fort  of  Skink, 
famous  for  the  fieges  which  it  had  formerly  fuftain^ 
ed,  would  make  fome  refifl:ance  5  but  it  yielded  to 
Turenne  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  general  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Arnhcim,  Knotzembourg,  and 
Nimeguen,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  them* 
Doefbourg  at  the  fame  time  opened  its  gates  to 
Lewis  :  Soon  after,  Harderwic,  Amersfort,  Cam- 
pen,  Rhenen,  Viane,  Elberg,  Zwol^  Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen,  Lochem,  Wocrden,  fell  into  the 
enemies  hands.  Groll  and  Deventcr  furrendercd 
to  the  marelchal  Luxembourg,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  Muuften  And  every  hour  brought 
to  the  States  news  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
French,  and  of  the  cowardly  defence  of  their  own 
garrifons. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  fmall  and  dif- 
(:ouraged  army,  "retired  into  the  province  of  Hol- 
land i  where  he  expedted,  from  the  natural  ftrcngth 
of  the  country,  fince  all  human  art  and  courage 
failed,  to  be  able  to  make  fome  refiftance.  The 
town  and  province  of  Utrecht  fcnt  deputies,  and 
furrcndered  themfelves  to  Lewis.  Naerden,  a 
place  within  tliree  leagues  of  Amfl;erdam,  was 
ieized  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort,  and  had  he 
pul^ied  00  to  Muyden^  he  had  eaOly  gotten  pof-* 

feflloQ 
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fcflion  of  it.       Fourteen   ftragglers   of   his   army  chap, 
having  appeared   before   the    gates  of  that  town,  ^^_^_'^ 
the  magiftrates  fcnt  them  the  keys;    but   a   fer-      i67». 
vant  maid,   who  was  alone  in   the   caftle,    having 
railed  the  drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  that  fortrefs.     The  magiftrates  afterwards, 
finding  the  party  fo  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and 
took  the  keys  from  them.     Muyden  is  fo  near  to 
Amfterdam,  that  its  cannon  may  infeft  the  fhips 
which  enter  that  city. 

Lewis  with  a  fplcndid  court  made  a  folemn  entry  »5*^J'"»' 
into  Utrecht,, full  of  glory,    becaufe  every  where 
attended  with  fuccels ;  though  more  owing  to  the 
cowardice  -and  mifcondu6k  of  his  enemies,  than  to 
his    own   valour  or   prudence.      Three   provinces 
were  already  in  his  hands,   Guelderland,  Overyflel, 
and  Utrecht  j  Groninghcn  was  threatened ;  Frieze- 
land  was  exppfed :  The  only  difficuky  lay  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand ;   and  the  monarch  deliberated 
concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  reducing  them. 
Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  difmantlc  all 
the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few  -,  and 
fortifying  his  main  army  by  the  garrifons,  put  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  of  pufliing  his  conquefts.     Lou- 
vois,  hoping  that  the  other  provinces,,  weak  and 
difmayed,  would  prove  aneafy  prey,  advifed  him  to 
keep  pofleffion  of  places   which   might  afterwards 
ferve  to  retain  the  people  in  fubjection.     His  counfel 
was  followed  j   though  it  was  found,  foon  after,  to 
have  been  the  mod  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  Confterna- 
inftead  of  colleAing  a  noble  indignation  againft  the  ^^^^h.  ^  * 
haughty  conqueror,  difcharged  their  rage  upon 
their  own  unhappy  minifter,  on  whofe  prudence  and 
integrity  every  one  formerly  beftowed  the  merited 
applaufe.  The  bad  condition  of  the  armies  was  laid 
to  his  charge  :  The  ill  choice  of  governors  was 
j^fcribed  to  his  partiality  :  As  inftanccs  of  cowardice 

multi- 
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c^  AP.  multiplied,  treachery  was  fulpcfted  j  and  his  former 
y^  —  -*_f  connexions  with  France  being  remembered,  the 
1671.  populace  believed,  that  he  and  his  partifans  had 
now  combined  to  betray  them  to  their  moft  mortd 
enemy.  The  prin^re  of  Orange,  notwithftanding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  looked  on  as  the 
only  faviour  of  the  Hate  j  and  men  were  violently 
driven  by  their  fears  into  his  party,  to  which  they 
had  always  been  led  by  favour  and  inclination. 

Amsterdam  alone  feem^d  to  retain  fome  couragcj 
and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  endea- 
voured to  infuie  fpirit  into  the  other  cities.  .  The 
magiftrates  obliged  the  burgeffcs  to  keep  a  ftrid 
watch  :  The  populace,  whom  .want  of  employment 
might  engage  to  mutiny,  were  maintained  by  regu- 
lar pay,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  public. 
Some  fhips,  which  lay  ufelefs  in  the  harbour,  were 
refitted,  and  ftationed  to  guard  the  city :  And  the 
fluices  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country, 
without  regard  to  the  damage  fuftained,  was  laid 
under  water.  All  the  provinces  followed  the  example, 
and  fcrupled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  reftore  to  the 
fea  thofe  fertile  fields,  which  with  great  art  and 
cxpence  had  been  won  from  it. 

The  ftates  were  aflembled,  to  confider  whether 
any  means  were  left  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  lately 
flourifliing,     and    now    diftrefled    commonwealth. 
Though  they  were  furrounded  with  waters,  which 
barred  all  accefs  to  the  enemy,  their  deliberations 
were  not  conduced  with  that  tranquillity,  which 
could  alone  fuggeft  meafures  proper  to  extricate 
them  from  their  prefent  difficulties.     The  nobles 
gave   their    vote,    that,    provkJed    their    religion, 
liberty,  and  fovereignty,  could  be  faved,  every  thing 
clfe  ftiould  without  fcruple  be  faerificed  to  the  con- 
queror.    Eleven  town$  concurred  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments.    Amfterdam  fingly  declared  againft  all  treaty 
with  infolent  and  triumphant  enemies  •  But  notwith- 
^  ftsinding 
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anding  that   oppofition,    ambafladors   were    dif-  chap. 
^13  arched  to  implore  the  pity  of  the  two  combined  ^    _  _^'^ 
monarchs.     It  Was  refolved  to  facrifice  to  Lewis,      167a. 
!^4aeftricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns  which  lay 
'without  the  bounds  of  the  feven  provinces  j  and  to 
j:>ay  him  a  large  fum  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  minifters  Louvois  and 
I*omponne,    concerning    the    meafures   which   he 
iliould  embrace  in  the  prefent  emergence ;  and  for- 
tunately for  Europe,  he  ftill  preferred  the  violent 
crounfels  of  the  former.     He  offered  to  evacuate  his 
conquefts,  on  condition  that  all  duties  lately  impofed 
on  the  commodities  of  France  fliould  be  taken  oflf : 
"That  the  public  exercife  of  the  Romilh  religion 
Should  be  permitted  in  the  United  Provinces ;    the 
churches  Ihared  with  the  catholics  j  and  their  priefts 
maintained  by  appointments  from  the  States :  That 
all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  republic  fhould  be 
yielded  to  him,*  together  with  Nimeguen,  Skink, 
Knotzembourg,  and  that  part  of  Guelderland  which 
lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  ;  as  likewife  the    ' 
ifle  of  Bommel,  thatofVoorn,  the  fortrcfs  of  St. 
Andrew,  thofe  of  Louveftein  and  Crevecceur :  That 
the. States  fliould  pay  him  the  fum  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  livres  for  the  charges  of  the  war :   That 
they  (hould  ev^ery  year  fend  him  a  Iblemn  embafly, 
and  prefent  him  with  a  golden  medal,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  owed  to  him  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  liberty,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  his 
predeceffors,  they  had  formerly  acquired  :   And  that 
they  fhould  give  entire  fatisfaftion  to  the  king  of 
England:  And  he  allowed  them  but  ten  days  for 
the  acceptance  of  thefe  demands. 

The  ambafladors,  fent  to  London,  met  with  ftill 
worfe  reception :  No  minifter  was  allowed  to  treat 
with  them;  atnd  they  were  retained  in  a  kind  of 
confinement.  But,  notwithftanding  this  rigorous 
conduft  of  the  court,  the  prefence  of  the  Dutch 
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^*  ambaflidors  excited  the  fentitncnts  of  tender  com- 
paflion,  and  even  indignation,  among  the  peopk  m 
Ujz.     general,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  could  fordce 
the  aim  and  refult  of  thofe  dangerous  counfels.  The 
two  moft  powerful  monarchs,  they  faid,  in  Europe, 
the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  fea,  have,  contraiy ; 
to  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties,   combined  to  extcr- 
minate  an  illuftrious  republic :  What  a  difmal  pro- 
fpedt  does  their  fuccefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of 
the  ojie,  and  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  other  ?  Charles 
had  formed  the  triple  league,   in  order  to  reftraia 
the  power  of  France  :  A  fure  proof,  that  he  does  not 
now  err  from  ignorance.     He  had  courted  and  ob- 
tained the  applaufcs  of  his  people  by  that  wife  mea- 
fure  :  As  he  now  adopts  contrary  counfels,  he  muft 
furely  cxpe6l  by  their  means  to  render  himfelf  inde- 
pendent of  his  people,  whofe  fentiments  are  become 
fo  indifferent  to  him.     During  the  entire  fubmiffion 
of  the  nation,  and  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, dangerous  proje6ts,  without  provocation,  arc 
formed  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedion ;  and  all  the 
foreign  intcrcfts  of  the  people  are  facrificed  in  order 
the  more  furely  to  bereave  tliem  of  their  domeftic 
liberties.     Left    any   inftance  of   freedom    flipuld 
remain  within  their  view,  the  United  Provinces, 
the  real  barrier  of  England,  muft  be  abandoned  to 
the  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  England  i  and  by  an 
univerfal  combination  of  tyranny  againft  laws  and 
liberty,  all  mankind,  who  have  retained,  in  any  de- 
gree, their  precious,  though  hitherto  precarious,  birth- 
rights, are  for  ever  to  fubmit  to  flavery  and  injufticc. 
Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  con- 
federate had  engaged   Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch 
ambafTadors  with  fuch  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether 
without  uneafinefs,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
cxpe6led  progrefs  of  the  French  arms.     Were  Hol- 
land entirely  conquered,  its  whole  commerce  and 
naval  force,  he  perceived,  muft  become  an  acceflioa 

to 
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France ;  the  Spanifti  Low  Countries  muft  foon  chap. 
>llow  i  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of  his  ally,  ^  -^^ "_| 
^rould  no  longer  think  it  his  intereft  to  fupport  him      167a, 
iigainft  his  difcontented  fubjcfts.     Charles,  though 
Ke  never  carried  his  attention  to  very  diftant  confe- 
quenccs,  could  not  but  forefee  thefe  obvious  events  -, 
&ndj   though  incapable  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  he  was 
touched  with  anxiety,  when  he  found  every  thing 
yield  to  the  French  arms,  while  fuch  vigorous  refift- 
a.nce  was  made  to  his  own.     He  foon  difmiffed  the 
Dutch  ambafladors,  left  they  fliould  cabal  among 
his  fubjefts,  who  bore  them  great  favour :  But  he 
Tent  over  Buckingham  and  Arlington,    and  foon 
after   lord   Halifax,    to   negotiate   anew   with   the 
French  king  in  the  prefent  profperous  fituation  of 
that  monarch's  affairs. 

These  minifters  pafTed  through  Holland  ;  and  as 
they  were  fuppofed  to  bring  peace  to  the  diftrefTed 
republic,  they  were  every  where  received  with  the 
loudeft   acclamations.      "  God  blefs   the   king  of 
.  *^  England !    God  blefs    the  prince   of   Orange  1 
*^  Confufion  to  the  States !"     This  was  every  where 
the  cry  of  the  populace.     The  ambaffadors    had 
feveral  conferences  with  the  States  and  the  prince  of 
Orange ;   but  made  no  reafonable  advances  towards 
an  accomnrfodation.     They  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
they  renewed  the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed, 
that  neither  of  the  kings  (hould  make  peace  wicfi 
Holland  but  by  common  confcnt.     They  next  gave 
in  their  pretenfions,  of  which  the  following  arc  the 
principal  articles :  That  the  Dutch  (hould  give  up 
'  the  honour  of  the  flag,  without  the  Icaft  refer ve  or 
limitation  ;  nor  (hould  whole  fleets,  even  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  refufe  to  (Irike  or  lower  their  top- 
fails  to  the  fmalleft  Ihip,  carrying  the  Britifh  flag : 
That  all  perfons  guilty  of  treafon  againft  the  king, 
or  of  writing  feditious  libels,  (hould,  on  complaint, 
be  banifhed  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the  Stares : 
That  the  Dutch  (hould  pay  -the  .king  a  million  fter- 
13  ling 
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CHAP,  ling  towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  together  witk ; 
t^^— *_^  ^^^  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  for  permiffion  to  fiflt! 
1671.      on  the  Britifh  feas :  That  they  fliould  fharc  the 
Indian  trade  with  the  Englilh  :  That  the  priocc  of  ! 
Orange  and  his  defcendants  fhould  enjoy  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  at  leaft,  that  they 
fhould  be  inverted  with  the  dignities  of  Stadthokkr, 
Admiral,  and  General,  in.  as  annple  a  manner  as 
had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  anceftor$  :  And 
that  the  ifle  of  Walcheren,  the  city  and  caftle  of 
Sluis,  together  with  the  ifles  of  Cadfant,  Gorce,  and 
Vorne,  fhould  be  put  into  the  king's  hands,  as  a 
fecurity  for  the  performance  of  articles* 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  re- 
public of  all  fecurity  againft  any  invafion  by  land 
from  France  :  Thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expoftrd 
them  equally  to  an  invafion  by  fea  from  England : 
And  when  both  were  united,  they  appeared  abfo- 
lutely  intolerable,  and  reduced  the  Hollanders,  who 
;    faw  no  means  of  defence,  to  the  utmoft  defpair. 
!   What  extremely  augmented  their  diftrefs,  were  the 
,    violent  fadUons  with  which  they  continued  to  be 
\  every  where  agitated.     De  Wit,  too  pertinacious  in 
;  defence  of  his  own  fyftem  of  liberty,  while  the  very 
being  of  the  commonwealth  was  threatened,   ftill 
perfevered  in  oppoGng  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual 
edi6l,  now  become  the  objeft  of  horror  to  the  Dutch 
3otli  June,  populace.     Their  rage  at  laft  broke  all  bounds,  and 
»  bore  every  thing  before  it.     They  rofe  in  an  infur- 
reftion  at  Dort,    and   by  force  conflrained  their 
!  burgo- mailers  to  fign   the   repeal,    fo  much  dc- 
!  manded.     This  proved  a  fignal  of  a  general  revolt 
throughout  all  the  provinces. 
Prince  of        At  Amfterdam,  the  Hague,  Middlebourg,  Rof- 
sS^h^ii    ^^^^^^i  ^he  people  flew  to  arms,  and,  trampling 
J,  '  °  '  under  foot  the  authority  of  their  magiftrates,  obliged 
them  to  fubmit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     They 
;  expelled  from  their  office  fuch  as  difpleafed  them  i 
They  required  the  prince  to  appoint  others  in  their 

place; 
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ilace :   And  agreeably  to  the  proceeding  of  the  ^  ?A^* 
K>piilacc  in  all  ages,  provided  they  might  wreak  ^     _/j 
heir  vengeance  on  their  fuperiors,  they  expreflcd      1671^- 
^reat  indifference  for  the  proteftion  of  their  civil 
liberties. 

The  fuperior  talents  and  virtues  of  de  Wit  made 
him,  on  this  occafion,  the  chief  objeft  of  envy,  and 
expofed  him  to  the  utmoft  rage  of  popular  preju- 
dice.     Four  afTaffins,  aftuated  by  no  other  motive 
chan  miftaken  zeal,  had  affaulted  him  in  the  ftreets, 
and    after  giving  him  many  wounds,  had  left  him 
for  dead.     One  of  them  was  punifhed  :  The  others 
were  never  queftioned  for  the  crime.     His  brother, 
Cornelius,  who  had  behaved  with  prudence  and 
courage  on  board  the  fleet,   was  obliged  by  fifknels 
to  come  afhore ;  and  he  was  now  confined  to  his 
houfe  at  Dort.     Some  aflaflins  brokd'in  upon  him ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  his  family 
and  fervants  could  repel  their  violence.   At  Amftcr- 
dam,  the  houfe  of  the  brave  de^Ruyter,  the  folc 
refource  of  the  diftrefled  commonwealth,  was  fur- 
rounded  iPy  the  enraged  populace;  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  for  fome  time  cxpofed  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger. 

One  Tichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  in- 
famy, accufed  Cornelius  de  Wit  of  endeavouring 
by  bribes  to  engage  him  in  the  defign  of  poifoning 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  accufation,  though 
attended  with  die  moft  improbable  and  even  abfurd 
circumftances,  wos  greedily  received  by  the  credu- 
lous multitude;  and  Cornelius  was  cited  before  a 
court  of  judicature.  The  judges,  either  blinded  by 
the  fame  prejudices,  or  not  daring  to  oppofe  the 
popular  torrent,  condemned  him  to  lufFer  the 
queftion.  This  man,  who  had  bravely  ferved  his 
country  in  war,  and  who  had  been  invefted  with  the 
higheft  dignities,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
cxecuuoner,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  moft  inhuman 
I  torments. 
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of  the  de 
Wits. 


c  H  A  P|  torments.     Amidft  the   fevere   agonies   which  bei 
^^^*  *  endured,  he  ftill  made  proteftations  of  his  innoccnc^- 
and  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  con- 
tained fentiments  fuited  to  his  deplorable  condition: 

Jujium  et  tenacem  propqfiti  virum.  See.  " 

The  judges,  however,  condemned  him  to  lofehis  - 
offices,    and   to  be   banifhed   the  commonwealth. 
The  penfionary,  who  had  not  been  terrified  from 
performing  the  part  of  a  kind  brother  and  faithful 
friend  during  this  profecution,  refolved  not  to  dcfert 
Jiim  on  account  of  the  unmerited  infamy  which  was 
endeavoured  to  be  thrown  upon  him.     He  came  to 
/  his  brother's  prifon,  determined  to  accompany  him 
*  to  the  place  of  his  exile.     The  fignal  was  given  to 
the   populace. ,   They  rofe  in  arms  :  They   broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  prifon ;  they  pulled  out  ifc 
two  brothers  ;  and  a  thoufand  hands  vied  who  fhouid 
firft  be  imbrued  in  their  blood.     Even  their  death 
did  not  fatiate   the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude. 
They  exercifed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  thol|  virtuous 

"»  Which  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 

The  man,  whofe  mind  on  virtue  bent, 
Purfu«s  Ibme  gitratjy  good  inient> 

With  undiverted  aim, 
Sei-ene  beholds  the  angry  crowd ; 
Nor  can  their  clamours,  fierce  and  Ioud» 

His  ftubboni  honour  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fierceft  threat. 
Nor  ftorms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawlefs  furgcs  wake  j 
Not  Jove*s  dread  bolt  that  fliakes  the  pole. 
The  firmer  purpofe  of  his  foul 

With  all  its  power  can  ihake. 

Should  Nature^s  frame  in  ruins  fall, 
»     And  chaos  o'er  the  fmking  ball 
•     Rcfume  primaeval  fway, 
His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies. 
Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  Ikics 
Obftru£l  its  deflin'd  way,  Blacklocc. 
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citizens,  indignities  too  (hoclcing  to  be  recited  ;  and  ^^^  **• 
till  tired  with  their  own  fury,  they  permitted  not  the  i^   -^-'_i 
friends  of  the  deceafed  to  approach,  or  to  beftow  on     <67». 
them  the  honours  of  a  funeral,  filent  and  unattended. 

The  maflacre  of  the  de  Wits  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  the  remains  of  their  party  5  and  all  men, 
fiom  fear,  inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in 
cxprefling  the  moft  implicit  obedience  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  republic,  though  half  fubdued  by 
foreign  force,  and  as  yet  difmayed  by  its  misfortunes, 
was  now  firmly  united  under  one  leader,  and  began 
to  coUefl:  the  remains  of  its  priftine  vigour.  Wil-  Gcodcon* 
liam,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  from  which  he  ^".^®^**^« 
Iprapg,  adopted  fentiments  becoming  the  head  of  a  P""^'* 
brave  and  .free  people.  He  bent  all  his  efforts  againfl 
the  public  enemy :  He  fought  not  againft  his  country 
any  advantages  which  might  be  dangerous  to  civil 
liberty.  Thofe  intolerable  conditions  demanded  by 
their  infolent  enemies,  he  exhorted  the  States  to 
rejeft  with  fcorn  j  and  by  his  advice  they  put  an 
end  to  negotiations,  which  fcrved  only  to  break  the 
courage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  delay  the  affift- 
ance  of  their  allies.  He  fhowed  them,  that  the 
numbers  and  riches  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  fituation,  would  ftill  be  fufficient,  if 
they  abandoned  not  themfclves  to  defpair,  to  refifl:; 
at  leaft  retard,  the  progrefs  of  their  enemies,  and 
prefcrve  the  remaining  provinces,  till  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  fenfiblc  of.the  common  danger, 
could  come  to  their  relief  He  reprefented,  that  as 
envy  at  their  opulence  and  liberty  had  produced  this 
mighty  combination  againft  them,  they  would  in 
vain  expeft  by  concefTions  to  fatisfy  foes,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  were  as  little  bounded  by  moderation  as  by 
juftice.  He  exhorted  them  to  remember  the  gene- 
rous valour  of  their  anceftors,  who,  yet  in  the  in* 
fancv  of  the  ftate,  preferred  liberty  to  every  human 
condderation  $  and  roufing  their  fpirics  to  an  obl^inatc 

VouVn.  Kk  defence. 
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CHAP,  defence,  repelled  all  the  power,  riches,  and  mill- 

yJ^^Jm^  ^^y  difcipline  of  Spain.     And  he  profefled  hinnfcif 

16^1 .     willing  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his  illullrious  predc- 

ceflbrs,  and'hoped,  that,  as  they  had  honoured  him 

with  the  fame  afFeftion  which  their  anceftors  paid  to 

the  former  princes  of  Orange,  they  would  fecond 

his  efforts  with  the  fame  conftancy  and  manly  for- 

tituder 

The  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  infufed  itfelf  into 
his  hearers.  Thofe  who  lately  entertained  thoughts 
of  yielding  their  necks  to  fubjeftion,  were  now 
bravely  determined  to  refift  the  haughty  viftor,  and 
to  defend  thofe  lafl:  remains  of  their  native  foil,  of 
which  neither  the  irruptions  of  Lewis,  nor  the  inun- 
dation of  waters,  had  as  yet  bereaved  them.  Should 
even  the  ground  fail  them  on  which  they  might 
combat,  they  were  ftill  refolvcd  not  to  yield  the 
generous  ftrife  j  but,  flying  to  their  fetriements  in 
the  Indies,  creft  a  new  empire  in  thofe  remote 
regions,  and  preferve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of 
flavefy,  that  liberty  of  which  Europe  was  become 
unworthy.  Already  they  concerted  raeafurcs  for 
executing  this  extraordinary  rcfolution ;  and  found 
that  the  veflfels  contained  in  their  harbours  could 
tranfport  above  two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  co 
die  £aft  Indies. 

The  combined  princes,  finding  at  laft  Ibmc 
appearance  of  oppofition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to 
feduce  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  whofe  valour  and 
conduft  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  entirely  de- 
pended. The  fovereignty  of  the  province  of  Hol- 
land was  offered  him,  and  the  proteftion  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  infure  him,  as  well  againft  die 
invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  inlurreftion  of 
his  fubjefts.  All  propofals  were  generoufly  rcjdfted  j 
and  the  prince  declared  his  relblutioli  to  retire  into 
Germany,  and  to  pafs  his  life  in  hunting  on  his 
lands  tliercj  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his 

cOUDtry, 
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country,  or  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  him.    When  chap. 
Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  deftrudlion  which  y  ^^J'^ 
hung  over  the  United  Provinces,  and  a(ked  him,      ,672. 
whether  he  did  not  fee  that  the  commonwealth  was 
ruined  ?    There  is  one  certain  means^   replied  the 
prince,  by  which  I  can  he/ure  never  to  fee  my  coun-*^ 
try's  ruin  j  /  will  die  in  the  laft  ditch. 

Thb  people  in  Holland  had  been  much  incited 
to  efpoufe  the  prince's  party,  by  the  hopes  that  the 
king  of  England,  pleafed  with  his  nephew's  eleva- 
tion, would  abandon  thofe  dangerous  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered,  and  would  aSbrd  his 
proteftion  to  the  diftrcffed  republic.  But  all  thefe 
hopes  were  foon  found  to  be  fallacious.  Charles 
llill  perfifted  in  his  alliance  with  France ;  and  the 
combined  fleets  approached  the  coaft  of  Holland, 
with  an  Englifli  army  on  board,  commanded  by 
count  Schomberg.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unufual 
tide  carried  them  off  the  coaft  j  and  that  Provi- 
dence thus  interpofecj,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
to  fave  the  republic  from  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  it  was  expofed.  Very  tempeftuous  weather,  it 
is  certain,  prevailed  all  the  reft  of  the  feafon  ;  and 
the  combined  fleets  either  were  blown  to  a  diftancc, 
or  durft  not  approach  a  coaft  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  them,  Lewis,  finding  that  his  enemies 
gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that 
no  farther  fuccefs  was  likely  for  the  prefcnt  to  attend 
his  arms,  had  retired  to  Verfailles. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  fub- 
jeftion  of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own 
flavery,  and  retained  no  hopes  of  defending  them- 
fclves,  fliould  fuch  a  mighty  accefllon  be  made  to 
the  already  exorbitant  power  of  France.  The  em- 
peror, though  he  lay  at  a  diftance,  and  was  naturally 
flow  in  his  undertakings,  began  to  put  himfelf  in 
motion  \  Brandenburgh  fliowed  a  difpofltion  to  (up- 
port  the  Sutes  \  Spain  had  fent  fome  forces  to  their 
K  k  2  affiftance  i 
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CHAP,  aflj/faiicc ;  and  by  the  prcfent  efforts  of  the  prince  df 
^^^'     Orange,  and  the  profpeft  of  relief  from  their  allies, 
^"TdTlT^  a  difierent  face  erf"  affairs  began  aU'eady  to  appear. 
Groninghcn  was  the  firft  place  that  flopped  the  pro- 
grefi  of  the  enemy :  The  bifhop  of  Munfter  was 
rcpuMcd  from  before  that  town,  and  obliged  to  raifc 
the  fiege  with  lo(s  and  dilhonour,     Naerden  was 
attempted  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  marefchal 
Luxembourg,  breaking  in  upon  his  entrenchments 
with  a  fudden  irruption>  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
enterprife. 
,67,.         There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the  Dutch  more  re- 
4th  of  Feb.  ged  for  afliftance  than  the  parliament  of  England, 
»n«.'  **"  }  which  the  king's  neceffities  at  laft  obliged  him  to 
/  affcmble.     The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and 
I  at  home,  were  fixed  on  this  feflion>  which  met  after 
/  prorogations  continued  for  near  two  years.     It  was 
\  evident  how  much  the  king  dreaded  the  affembling 
\  of  his  parliament ;.  and  the  difcontents  univerfally 
i  excited  by  the  bold  meafures  entered  into,  both  b 
■  foreign  and  domeftic  adminiftration,  had  given  but 
I  too  juft  foundation  for  his  apprehenfions. 

The  king,  however,  in  his  fpeech,  addreflcd  them 
with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence. 
He  faid,  that  he  would  have  aflembled  them  fboner, 
had  he  not  been  defirous  to  allow  them  leifure  for 
attending  their  private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
people  refpite  from  taxes  and  impofitions :  That, 
lince  their  laft  meeting,  he  had  been  forced  into  a 
war,  not  only  j aft  but  neceffary  ;  neceflary  both  for 
the  honour  and  intcrcft  of  the  nation :  That  in  order 
to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  had  war  abroadj, 
he  had  iflued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dif- 
fenters,  and  had  found  many  good  cfFefts  to  rcfolt 
from  that  meafure:  That  he  heard  of  fome  excep- 
tions which  had  been  taken  to  this  exercife  of  power  5 
but  he  would  tell  them  plainly^  that  he  was  refolved 
t6  ftick  to  his  declarations  and  would  be  much 
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oiFended  at  any  contradiftion  :  And  that  though  a  ^  ^^  P- 
rumour  had  been  Iprcad,   as  if  the  new  levied  army  ^  ,  _  '^ 
had  been  intended  to  control  law  and  property,  he     1673. 
regarded  that  jealoufy  as  fb  frivolous,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  augment  his  forces  next  fpring,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  they  would  conGder  the  neceflity  of 
them  in  their  fupplies.     The  reft  of  the  bulinefs  he 
left  to  the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  enlarged  on  the  fame  topics,  and 
added  many  extraordinary  pofitions  of  his  own.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common 
enemies  of  all  monarchies,  efpecially  that  of  Eng^ 
land,  their  only  competitor  for  commerce  and  naval 
power,  and  the  fole  obftacle  to  their  views  of  attain- 
ing an  univerfal  empire,  as  extenfive  as  that  of  an^ 
cicnt  Rome :  That,  even  during  their  prefent  dif- 
trefs  and  danger,  they  were  fo  intoxicated  with  thefe 
ambitious  projefts,  as  to  flight  all  treaty,  nay,  to 
refufe  all  ceffation  of  hoftilicies :  That  the  king,  in 
entering  on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  profccute 
thoie  maxims  which  had  engaged  the  parliament  to 
adviie  and  approve  of  the  laft ;  and  he  might  there- 
fore fafely  fay,  that  it  was  their  war:  That  the 
States  being  the  eternal  enemies  of  England,  both 
by  intereft  and  inclination,  the  parliament  had  wifely 
judged  it  necellary  to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid  . 
it  down  as  an  eternal  maxim,  that  delenda  eft  Car^ 
tbago,  this  hoftile  government  by  all  means  is  to  be 
fubverted :  And  that  though  the  Dutch  pretended 
to  have  afliirances  that  the  parliament  would  furniih 
no  fupplies  to  the  king,  he  was  confident  that  this  . 
hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trufted,  would  foon 
hil  them. 

Before  the  commons  entered  upon  bufincfs, 
there  lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  difcovered, 
beyond  a  poflibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  pro- 
jcfts  qf  the  king ;  and  the  meafures  taken  upon  it 
prpvcd  that  the  houfe  was  not  at  prefent  in  a  dif- 
K  k  3  pofitioa 
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con- 


c  HAP  noBdon  to  fubmit  to  them.     It  had  been  the 
^^^'  ]flsLnt  undilputed  praftice,  ever  fince  the  par/famenl 


*^73* 


jin  1604,  for  the  houfe,  in  cafe  of  any  vacancy^     to 
:  ifluc  out  writs  for  new  cle&ions ;  and  the  chancellor, 
who>  before  that  time,  had  had  fome  precedents  in 
his  favour,  had  ever  afterwards  abftained  from  all 
cxercifc  of  that  authority.     This  indeed  was  one  of 
the  firft  fteps  which  the  commons  had  taken  in 
eftabUihing    and  guarding   their  privileges  ;      and 
nothing  could  be  more  requifite  than  this  precau- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  the  clandeftine  ifluing  of 
writs,  and  to  cnfure  a  fair  and  free  election.      No 
one  but  fo  defperate  a  minifter  as  Shafte(bury,  who 
had  entered  into  a  regular  plan  for  reducing  the 
people     to    fubjedion,    could    have     entertained 
thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  a  praftice  fo  realbn- 
able  and  fo  well  eftablilhed,  or  could  have  hoped  to 
fucceed  in  fo  bold  an  enterprife.     Several  members 
had  taken  their  feats  upon  irregular  writs  iflued  by 
the   chancellor;    but  the  houfe    was    no    fooner 
afTembled,   and  the   fpeaker  placed  in  the  chairj 
than  a  motion  was  made  againft.  them ;  and  the 
members  themfelves  had  the  modefty  to  withdraw. 
Their  election  was  declared  null ;  and  new  writs,  in 
the  ufual  form,  were  iffucd  by  the  fpeaker. 

The  next  ftcp  taken  by  the  commons  had  the 
appearance  of  fome  more  complaifancc ;    but  in 
reality   proceeded  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty 
and   independence.      They    entered   a  refolution, 
that,  in  order  to  fupply  his  majefty's  extraordinary 
occafions,  for  that  was  the  expreflion  employed, 
they   would  grant  eighteen  months  aflfeiTmen^  at 
the  rate  of  70,000  pounds  a-month,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  1,260,000  pounds.     Though  unwill* 
ing  to  come  to  a  violent  breach  with    the  king, 
they  would  not  exprefs  the  lead  approbation  of  the 
war }  and  they  gave  him  the  profpcft  of  this  fup- 
ply, only  that  they  might  have  pcrmiffion  to  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  peaceably  in  the  redrefs  of  the  other  griev-  chap. 
ances,  of  which  they  had  fuch  reafon  to  com-  ^  _^_  '^ 
plain.  1673. 

No   grievance    was    more    alarming,    both    on 
account  of  the  fecret  views  from  which  it  proceeded, 
and  the  confequences  which  might  attend  it,  than 
the  declaration  of  indulgence.     A  remonftrance  was 
immediately  framed  againft  that  exercife  of  prero- 
gative.    The   king  defended  his  meafure.     The 
commons  perfifted  in   their  oppofition  to  it;  and 
they  reprefented,  that  fuch  a  praftice,  if  admitted, 
might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  courfe  of  the  laws, 
and  alter  the  legiflative  power,   which  had  always 
been  acknowledged  to  refide  in  the  king  and  the 
two  houfes.     All  men  were   in   expeftation  with 
regard  to  the  iffue  of  this  extraordinary  affair.    The 
king  feemed  engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  his  mea- 
fure ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  all  oppofition,  he  had 
pofitively  declared  that  he  would  fupport  it.     The 
commons  were  obliged  to  perfevere,  not  only  be- 
caufe  it  was  diflionourable  to  be  foiled,  where  they 
could  plead  fuch  ftrong  reafons,  but  alfo  becaufe,  if 
the  king  prevailed  in  his  pretenfions,  an  end  feemed 
to  be  put  to  all  the  legal  limitations  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  * 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  was  now  come  to  that 
delicate  crifis  which  he  ought  at  firft  to  have  fore- 
feen,  when  he  embraced  thofc  defperate  counfels; 
and  his  refolutions,  in  fuch  an  event,  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  entirely  fixed  and  determined. 
Befides  his  ufual  guards,  he  had  an  army  encamped 
at  Blackheath,  under  the  command  of  marefchal 
Schomberg,  a  foreigner  ;  and  many  of  the  officers 
V^ere  of  the  catholic  religion.  His  ally,  the  French 
king,  he  might  expeft,  would  fecond  him,  if  force 
became  requifite  for  reftraining  his  difcontented  , 
fubjeds,  and  fupporting  the  meafures  which,  by 
common  confent,  .they  had  agreed  to  purfue.  But 
K  k  4  the 
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c  HA  P.  the  king  was  ftartlcd,  when  he  approached  (b  dao^i 
*     gcrous  a  precipice  as  that  which  lay  before  him. 
Were  violence  once  offered,  there   could  be  no 
return,  he  faw,  to  mutual  confidence  and  truft  with 
his  people ;  the  perils  attending  foreign  fuccours,^ 
efpccially  from  fo  mighty  a  prince,  were  fu/Bciendy 
apparent  i  and  the  fuccefs  which  his  own  arms  had 
met  with  in  the  war,  was  not  fo  great  as  to  increafe 
his  authority,  or  terrify  the  malcontents  from  oppo- 
firion.     The  defife  of  power,  likewife,  which  had 
engaged  Charles  in  thefe  precipitate  meafures,  had 
lefs  proceeded,  we  may  obferve,  from  ambition  than 
from  love  of  eafe.     Strift  limitations  of  the  confti- 
tution  rendered  the  conduft  of  bufinefs  complicated 
and  troublefome;  and  it  was  impofTible  for  him, 
without  much  contrivance  and  intrigue,  to  procure 
the  money  necefTary  for  his  pleafures,  or  even  for 
the  regular  fupport  of  government.      When  the 
profpeft,   therefore,  of  fuch  dangerous  oppofidoa 
prefcnted  itfelf,.  the  fame  loVe  of  cafe  inclined  him 
to  retradt  what  it  feemed  fo  difHcult  to  maintain  4 
and  his  turn  of  mind,  naturally  pliant  and  carelefsi^ 
made  him  find  litde  objeftion  to  a  meafure  which  a 
more  haughty  prince  would  have  embraced  with  the 
utmoft  reluftance.     That  he  might  yield  with  the 
better  grace,  he  aflced  the  opinion  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  who  advifed  him  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mons.    Accordingly  the  king  fent  for  the  declara- 
tion, and  with  his  own  hands  broke  the  feals.    The 
commons  exprefTed  the  utmoft  fatisfaftion  with  this 
meafure,  and  the  moft  entire  duty  to  his  majcfly. 
Charles  afllired  them  that  he  would  willingly  pafs  any 
law  offered  him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them 
fatisfaftion  in  all  their  juft  grievances. 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at 
once  from  fo  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly 
declared  his  refolution  to  maintain,  concluded  that  all 
fchcmes  for  enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanilhcd, 
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end  that  Charles  was  utterly  incapable  of  purfuing  chap* 
llich  difficult  and  fuch  hazardous  meafures.    The  t.  ^^^^ , 
parliament,  heforefaw,  might  puih  their  inauiries<    1673. 
into  thofe  counfels^  which  were  (0  generally  odious  5  - 
^nd  the  king,  from  the  fame  facility  of  difpofition,  - 
might  abandon  his   minifters  to  their  vengeance. 
He  refolved>  therefore,  to  make  his  peace  in  time  I 
¥^ith  that  party  which  was  likely  to  predominate^  r 
and  to  atone  for  all  his  violences  in  favour  of  mo-  ^ 
jiprchy,  by  like  violences  in  oppofuion  to  it,    Ne-  ^ 
ver  turn  was  more  fudden,  or  lefs  calculated  to  favc 
appearances.     Immediately,  he  entered  into  all  the 
cabals  of  the  country  party ;  and  difcovered  to  them, 
perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary  defignsof  the  court, 
jn  which  he  himlclf  had  borne  fo  deep  a  fhare.     He 
i^as  received  with  open  arms  by  that  party,  who  / 
ftood  in  need  of  fo  able  a  leader ;  and  no  queftiona  / 
were  alked  with  regard  to  his  late  apoftacy.     The 
vj^rious  factions,  into  which  the  nation   had   been 
divided,  and  the  many  fudden  revolutions  to  which 
the  public  had  been  expofed,    had  tended  much 
to  debauch  the  minds  or  men,  and  to  deftroy  the 
ienfe  of  honour  and  decorum  in  their  public  con^  \ 
duft.  I 

3uT  the  parliament,  though  fatisfied  with  the 
king's  compliance,  had  not  loft  all  thofe  apprehen- 
sions, to  which  the  meafures  of  the  court  had  given 
fo  much  foundation.  A  law  pafied  for  impofing  a 
te(l  on  all  who  fhould  enjoy  any  public  office.  Be-- 
fides  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
an^  receiving  the  facrament  in  the  eitablifhed 
church ;  they  were  obliged  to  abjure  all  belief  in 
the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  As  the  dilTent- 
ers  had  fecoiided  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againfl 
the  king's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  feemed 
relblute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  man- 
ner, they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  par- 
liament^ and  a  projed  was  adopted  to  unite  the 
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CHAP,  whole    proteftant    intercft    againft    the    commoQ 
u^^^-f  ^^^^y*  ^^^  ^^^  began  to  appear  formidable.     A 
1673,     bill  pafled  the  commons  for  the  cafe  and  relief  of 
the    proteftant   non-conformifts ;     but    met    wich 
fome  difiiculties>   at  leaft  delays,    in  the  houfe  of 
peers. 

The  refolution  for  fupply  was  carried  into  a  law; 
as  a  recompenfe   to  the  king  for  his  conceflions. 
An  aft,  likewife,  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity 
was  pafled,   which  fcreened  the  minifters  from  all 
farther  inquiry.     The  parliament  probably  thoughtj^ 
that  the  beft  method  of  reclaiming  the  criminals 
was  to  fhew  them,  that  their  cafe  was  not  defperatc* 
Even  the  remonftrance,  which  the  commons  voted 
of  their  grievances,  may  be  regarded  a^  a  proo^ 
that  their  anger  was,  for  the  time,  ibmewhat  ap- 
peafed.    None  of  the  capital  points  are  there  touch* 
cd  on ;  the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French 
alliance,  or  the  (hutting  up  of  the  exchequer.     The 
fole  grievances  mentioned  are,  an  arbitrary  impofi-- 
tioa  on  coals  for  providing  convoys,  the  exercife  of 
martial  law,  the  quartering  and  prelling  of  foldiers  1 
and  they  prayed,  that,  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  the  whole  army  fhould  be  diA)anded.     The 
king  gave  them  a  gracious,  though  an  evafive  an- 
fwer.     When  bufmefs  was  iiniftied,  the  two  houfes 
^9^h  of     adjourned  themfelves. 

March.  Though  the  king  had  receded  from  his  decla- 

ration of  indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacidy  relin- 
quilhed  the  difpenfmg  power,  he  was  ftill  refolvcd, 
notwichftanding  his  bad  fuccefs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  perfevere  in  his  alliance  with  France, 
and  in  the  Ducch  war,  and  confequendy  in  all  thofe 
fecret  views,  whatever  they  were,  which  depended 
on  thofe  fatal  meafures.  The  money,  granted  by 
parliament,  fufficed  to  equip  a  fleet,  of  which  prince 
Rupert  was  declared  admiral :  For  the  duke  was 
fet  aflde  by  the  teft.     Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the 

earl 
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carl  of  Offory  commanded  under  the  prince,     A  CHAP. 
French    fquadron  joined    them,     commanded   by  .  ^^^'^ 
d^Etrees,     The  combined  fleets  fet  fail  towards  the      1673. 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  found  the  enemy,  lying  at  ***  ^^ 
anchor,  within  the  fands  at  Schonvelt.     There  is  a  sca^fi<rht# 
natural  confufion  attending  fea- fights,  even  beyond 
other  military  tranfaftions ;  derived  from  the  pre- 
carious  operations  of  winds  and  tides,  as  well  as 
from  the  fmoke  and  darknefs,  in  which  every  thing 
is  there  involved.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  ac- 
counts of  thofe  battles  are  apt  to  contain  uncertain- 
ties and  contradiftionsj   efpecially  when  delivered 
by  writers  of  the  hoftile  nations,  who  take  pleafure 
in  exalting  the  advantages  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  ^epreffing  thofe  ot  the  enemy.     All  we  can  fay 
with  certainty  of  this  battle  is,  that  both  fides  boaft- 
cd  of  the  vidlory ;  and  we  may  thence  infer,  that 
the  event  was  not  decifive.     The  Dutch,  being  near 
home,  retired  into  their  harbours.     In  a  week  they 
ivere  refitted,  and  prefented  themfelves  again  to  thc^r- 
combined  fleets.     A  new  aftion  enfued,  not  njorcr^K  junc^ 
decifive  than  the  foregoing.     It  was  not  fought  with  ;^"  £^J^ 
great  obftinacy  on  either  fide;    but  ^whether  the   *^* 
Dutch  or  the  allies  firfl:  retired,  feems  ^o  be  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty.     The  lofs  in  the  former  of  thcfe 
aftions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French,  whom  the  Eng- 
lifh,  diffident  of  their  intentions,  took  care  to  place 
under  their  own  fquadronSi  and  they  thereby  ex* 
pofed  them  to  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     There 
feems  not  to  have  been  a  Ihip  loft  on  either  fide  in 
the  fecond  engagement. 

It  was  fufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that,  with 
a  fleet  much  inferior  to  the  combined  fquadrons  of 
France  and  England,  he  could  fight  them  without 
any  notable  difadvantage  j  and  it  was  fufficient  vic- 
tory, that  he  could  defeat  the  project  of  a  defcent  in 
Zealand,  which,  had  it  taken  place,  had  endangered, 
in  the  prefent  circumftances,  the  total  overthrow 

of 
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CHAP,  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince  Rupert  was 
/^_|^  alfo  fufpefted  not  to  favour  the  king's  projefts  for 
,673.  fgbduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at 
home  5  and  from  thefe  motives  he  was  thought  not 
to  have  preflcd  fo  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well- 
known  valour  gave  reafon  to  expeft.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Eng- 
li(h,  with  their  allies,  much  over-matched  the  Hol- 
landers, they  were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  them ;  while  in  the  former  war,  though  often 
overborne  by  numbers,  they  ftill  exerted  themfelves 
with  the  greateft  courage,  and  always  acquired  great 
renown,  fometimes  even  fignal  vidlories.  But  they 
were  difgufted  at  the  prefent  meafures,  which  they 
deemed  pernicious  to  their  country ;  they  were  not 
fatisfied  m  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel ;  and  they  en- 
tertained a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confederates, 
whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would,  with 
much  more  pleafure,  have  deftfoyed,  than  even  the 
enemy  themfelves. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  thedefigns 
of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the 
court,  at  leaft  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  could 
no  longer  command  the  fleet,  ftill  pofleflcd  the  chief 
authority  in  the  admiralty.     The  prince  complained 
of  a  total  want  of  every  thing,  powder,  Ihot,  pro- 
vifions,  beer,  and  even  water;    and  he  went  into 
harbour,  that  he  might  refit  his  fhips,  and  fupply 
their  numerous  neceflitics.     After  fome  weeks  he 
was  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  fea.     The  hoftilc 
nth  of      fleets  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  fought 
Another     ^^c  laft  battle,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
leafjght     years,    thefe  neighbouring  maritime  powers  have 
difputed  with  each  other.     De  Ruyter,  and  under 
him  Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  action^ 
as  in  the  two  former :    For  the  pripce  of  Orange 
had  reconciled  thefe  gallant  rivals ;  and  they  retain- 
ed nothing  of  their  former  animofity,  except  that 

emulation^ 
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emulation,  which  made  them  exert  themfelves  with  ^lxv^* 
more  diftinguiftied  bravery  againft  the  enemies  of  ^  -^^^ 
their  country,     Brankert  was  oppofed  to  d'Etrees,     1673, 
de  Ruyter  to  prince  Rupert,  Tromp  to  Sprague, 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  aftions  thefe  brave 
'  admirals  laft  mentioned  had  ftill  felefted  each  other, 
as  the  only  antagonifts  worthy  each  other's  valour ; 
and  no  decifive  advantage  had  as  yet  been .  gained 
by  either  of  them.      They  fought  in  this   battle, 
as  if  there  were  no  mean  between  death  and  vic- 
tory, 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except 
rear-admiral  Martel,  kept  at  a  diftancc  j  and  Bran- 
kert, inftead  of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the 
afliftance  of  de  Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious 
combat  with  prince  Rupert.     On  no  occafion  did 
the   prince  acquire   more  defer ved^  honour  :     His 
conduft,  as  well  as  valour,  (hone  out  with  fignal 
luftre.     Having  difengaged  his  fquadron  from  the 
numerous  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  every  where 
furrounded,  and  having  joined  fir  John  Chichley, 
his    rear-admiral,    who  had  been    feparated  from 
him,  he  made  hafte  to  the  relief  of  Spraguc,  who 
was  hard  preffed,  by  Tromp's  fquadron.    The  Royal 
Priace,    in  which   Sprague  firft   engaged,    was  fo 
difabled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hoiil  his   Hag  on 
board  the  St.  George  5  while  Tromp  was  for  a  like 
reafon  obliged  to  quit  his  Ihip,  the  Golden  Lion^ 
and  go  on  board  the  Comet.     The  fight  was  re- 
newed with  the  utmoft  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals,     ' 
and   by  the  rear-admirals,  their  feconds.     Oflbry, 
rear-admiral  to  Sprague,  was  preparing  to  board) 
Tromp,  when  he  faw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn, 
and  in  a  manner  difabled.      Sprague  was  leaving 
her,  in  order  to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  a  third  (hip, 
and  return  to  the  charge ;  when  a  fhot,  which  had 
pafled  through  the  St.  George,  took  his  boat,  and 
funk  hen    The  admiral  was  drowned,  to  the  great 

regret 
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CHAP,  regret  of  Tromp  himfelf,  who  beftowcd  on  his  valour 

yj^^^  the  deferved  praifes. 
,673.  Prince  Rupert  found  afFairs  in  this  dangerous 

fituationj  and  faw  molt  of  the  Ihips  in  Spraguc's 
fquadron  difabled  from  fight.  The  engagement 
however  was  renewed,  and  became  very  clolfe  and 
bloody.  The  prince  threw  the  enemy  into  difordcr. 
To  increafc  it,  he  fent  among  them  two  fire- Ihips; 
and  at  the  fame  made  a  fignal  to  the  French  to  bear 
down;  which  if  they  had  done,  a  decifivc  viftory  muft 
•  have  enfucd.  But  the  prince,  when  he  faw  that 
they  neglefted  his  fignal,  and  obferved  that  moft  of 
his  ihips  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  fea  long, 
wifely  provided  for  their  fafcty,  by  making  eafy  (ail 
towards  the  Englifli  coaft.  The  viftory  in  this  batde 
was  as  doubtful,  as  in  all  the  aftions  fought  during 
the  prefent  war* 

The   turn  which  the  afFairs  of  the  Hollanders 
took  by  land,  was  more  favourable.     The  prince  of 
Orange  befieged  and  took  Naerden  j  and  from  this 
fuccels  gave  his  country  reafon  to  hope  for  ftill  more 
profp'erous   entcrprifes.      Montecuculi,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperialifts  dn  the  Upper  Rhine,  de- 
ceived, by  the  moft  artful  conduft,  the  vigilaqce 
and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  making  a  fudden 
march,    fat  down  before  Bonne.      The  prince  of 
Orange's   conduft  was  no  lefs  mafterly  5   while  he 
eluded  all  the  French  generals,  and  leaving  them 
behind  him,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Impe- 
rialifts.     Bonne  was  taken  in  a  few  days:    Several 
other  places  in  the  eleftoratc  of  Cologne  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies :    And  the  communicatiort 
being  thus  cut  ofi^  between  France  and  the  United 
Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces, 
and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefts,  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  he  had  at  firft  made  them.     The  taking 
of  Maeftricht  was  the  only  advantage  which  he 
gained  this  campaign. 

6  A  cOK* 


CHARLES     II.  5it 

A  CONGRESS  was  Opened  at  Cologne,  under  the  *^  J*^'* 


mediation  of  Sweden ;    but  with   fmall  hopes  of  ^ 


fuccefs.     The  demands  of  the  two  kings  W€re  fuch     1673. 
as  muft  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  ^°^f^' 
"fervitude.     In  proportion  as  the  affairs  of  the  States  logne/ 
xoie,  the  kings  funk   in  their  demands;    but  the 
States  (till  funk  lower  in  their  offers ;   and  it  was 
found  impoflible  for  the  parties  ever  to  agree  on  any 
conditions.     After  the  French  evacuated  Holland, 
the  congrefs  broke  up  i    and  the  feizure  of  prince 
William  of  Furftenburg  by  the  Impjrialifts  afforded 
the  French  and  Engliih  a  good  pretence  for  leaving 
Cologne.     The  Dutch  .  ambafl2^dors,  in  their  mct 
morials^  expreffed  all  the  haughtinefs  and  difdain>  (<i 
natural  to  a  free  ftate^  which  had  met  with  fuch  un^ 
merited  ill  ufage. 

The  parliament  of  E^ngland  was  now  aflembled,  *o^^  ^* 
and  difcovered  much  greater  fymptoms  of  ill-hu-  menu  **' 
mour  than  had  appeared  in  the  tall  ieffion.  They 
had  feen  for  fome  time  a  negotiation  of  marriage 
carried  on  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  arch<* 
^uchefs  of  Inipruc^  a  catholic  of  the  Auftrian  fa«* 
itiily  ',  and  they  had  made  no  oppofitipn.  But  when 
diat  negotiation  failed,  and  the  duke  applied  to  a 
princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Modena,  then  in  clofe 
alliance  with  France  i  this  circumffance,  joined  to 
fb  many  other  grounds  of  difcontent>  raifed  the 
commons  into  a  ffame;  and  they  remonftrated  with 
the  greateft  zeal  againft  the  intended  marriage.  The 
king  told  themj  that  their  remonffrance  came  too 
late ;  and  that  the  marriage  was  already  agreed  on^ 
and  even  celebrated  by  proxy.  The  commons  ftill 
infifted ;  and  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
other  parts  ot  government,  they  voted  the  (landing 
army  a  grievance,  and  declaredj^  that  they  would 
grant  no  more  fupply,  unlefs  it  appeared,  that  the 
Dutch  were  fo  obffinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.    To  cut  fhort  thcfc  difagreeable 
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attacks,  the  king  rcfolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament; 
aiid  with  that  intention  he  came  unexpeftedly  to 
the  houfe  of  peersj  and  fent  the  ulhcr  to  fummon 
the  commons.  It  happened,  that  the  fpeaker  and 
the  ulher  nearly  met  at  the  door  of  the  houfe ;  but 
the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fud- 
denly  fhut  the  door,  and  cried,  To  the  cbair,  to  the 
gbair  j  while  others  cried.  The  black  rod  is  at  the 
door.  The  fpeaker  was  hurried  to  the  chair ;  and 
the  following  motions  were  inftantly  made :  That 
the  alliance  with  France  is  ^  griey^ance ;  that  the 
evil  counfellors  about  the  king  are  a  grievance  i  that 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  is  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to 
be  trufted  or  employed.  There  was  ^  general  cry,  Tio 
tbe  quejiioh,  to  tbe  que/Hon :  But  the  ulher  knock- 
)  ing  violently  at  the  door,  the  fpeaker  leaped  fi-om 
!  the  chair,  and  the  houfe  rofe  in  great  confulion. 

During  the  interval,  Shafteft>ury,  whofe  in- 
trigues with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become 
notoi  ious,  was  difmifled  from  the  ofEce  of  chancel- 
lor i  and  the  great  feal  was  given  to  fir  Heneage 
Finch,  by  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  The  teft  had 
incapacitated  Clifford ;  and  the  white  ftaff  was  con- 
ferred on  fir  Thomas  Ofborne,  foon  after  created 
eailofDanby,  a  minifter  of  abilities,  who  had  rifen 
by  his  parliamentary  talents.  Clifford  retired  into 
the  country,  and  foon  after  died. 

The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  order 
to  give  the  duke  leifure  to  finifh  his  marriage  5  but 
the  king's  neceffities  foon  obliged  him  again  to  af- 
femble  them ;  and  by  fome  popular  a6b  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  feffion.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  difgiift  of  the  commons  was  fixed  in 
foundations  too  deep  to  be  eafily  removed.  They 
began  with  applications  for  a  general  faft;  by  which 
they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  cala- 
mitous condition :  They  addreffed  againft  the  king's 
guards,   which  they  reprcfented  as  dangerous   to 

liberty, 
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liberty,  and  even  as  illegal,  fince  they  never  had 
yet  received  the  fanftion  of  parliannent :  They  took 
fbme  fteps  towards  eftablifhing  a  new  and  more  ri-  1674.. 
gorous  teft  againft  popery:  And  what  chiefly 
alarmed  the  court,  they  made  an  attack  on  the 
hiembers  of  the  cabal,  to  whofe  pernicious  counfels 
they  imputed  all  their  prefent  grievances.  Clifford 
was  dead ;  Shaftefbury  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
country  party,  and  was  become  their  leader :  Buck- 
ingham was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftefbury; 
but  his  intentions  werf  as  yet  known  to  very  few, 
a^ -motion  was  therefore  made  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons for  his  impeachment :  He  defired  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar;  but  exprefTed  himfelf  in  fo  confufcd  and 
ambiguous  a  manner,  as  gave  little  fatisfaftion.  He 
was  required  to  anfwer  precifely  to  certain  queries, 
which  they  propofed  to  him!  Thefe  regarded  all 
the  articles  of  mifconduft  above  mentioned >  and 
among  the  reft,  the  following  query  feems  remark- 
able :  "  By  whofe  advice  was  the  army  brought  up 
'*  to  overawe  the  debates  and  refolutions  of  the 
^*  houfe  of  commons  r"  This  fhews  to  what  length 
the  fufpicions  of  the  houfe  were  at  that  time  carried. 
Buckingham,  in  all  his  anfwers,  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  load  Arlington.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  not  in  the  former  intention :  The  commons 
voted  an  addrefs  for  his  removal.  But  Arlington, 
who  was  on  many  accounts  obnoxious  to  the  houfe, 
was  attacked.  Articles  were  drawn  up  againft  himj 
though  the  impeachment  was  never  profecuted. 

The  king  plainly  law  that  he  could  exped  ao 
Tupply  from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war  fo 
odious  to  them.  He  rcfolved  therefore  to  make  a 
feparate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which 
they  had  propofed  through  the  channel  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  ambaffador.  With  a  cordiality,  which,  ir>  the 
prefent  difpofition  on  both  fides,  was  probably  but 
affefted,  but  which  was  obliging,  he  afked  advice 
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^  "  ^^*  bf  the  parliament.     The   parliament  unanimouflf 

t   -    '^f  concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  conde- 
1674.     fcenfion,  and  in  their  advice  for  peace.     Peace  was 

H^uI'd*  accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag 
was  yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  mod  exicnfivc 
terms :  A  regulation  of  trade  was  agreed  to :  All 
poflTeflions  were  reftored  to  the  fame  condition  as 
before  the  war :  The  Englifh  planters  in  Surinam 
were  allowed  to  remove  at  pleafurc :  And  the  States 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the  fum  of  eight  hundred 
thoufand  patacoons,   near  three  hundred  thoufand 

atthFeb.  pounds.  Four  days  after  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, the  peace  was  proclaimed  in  Lx)ndon,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Spain  had  declared 
'that  fhe  could  no  longer  remain  neuter,  if  hoftilities 
were  continued  againft  Holland ;  and  a  fenfible  de- 
cay of  trade  was  forefeen,  in  cafe  a  rupture  fliould 
cnfue  with  that  kingdom.  The  profpeft  of  this 
lofs  contributed  very  much  to  increafe  the  national 
averfion  to  the  prefent  war,  and  to  enliven  the  joy 
for  its  conclufion. 

There  was  in  the  French  fervice  a  great  body  of 
Englifh,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who 
bad  acquired  honour  in  every  a£tion,  and  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefles  of  Lewis. 
Thefe  troops,  Charles  faid,  he  was  bound  by  treaty 
not  to  recall ;  but  he  obliged  himfelf  to  the  States 
by  a  fecret  article  not  to  allow  them  to  be  recruited. 
His  partiality  to  France  prevented  a  ftridt  execudon 
of  this  engagement* 
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NOTE  [A],  p. 41. 

THAT  Laud's  feverity  was  not  cxtrfme  appears  from 
this  fad,  that  he  caufed  the  afts  or  records  of  the 
high  comrniffioii  court  to  be  fearched,  and  found  that  there 
had  been  fewer  fufpenfions,  deprivations,  and  other  punifli- 
ments,  by  three,  during  the  feven  years  of  his  time,  than 
in  any  feven  years  of  his  predeceilbr  Abbot ;  who  was 
notwithftanding  in  great  efteem  with  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons. Trebles  and  Trials  of  Laud^  p.  164.  But  Abbot 
was  little  attached  to  the  court,  and  was  alfo  ^  purirtan  in 
dodrine,  and  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  papiOs:  Not  to 
mention,  that  the  mutinous  fpirit  was  rifing  ^higher  in  the 
time  of  Laud,  and  would  iefs  bear  control.  •'The.  maxims, 
however,  of  his  adminiftration  were  the  fame  that  had  ever 
prevailed  in  England,  and  that  had  place  in  every  other 
European  nation,  except  Holland,  which  ftudied  chiefly 
the  interefts  of  commerce,  and  France,  which  was  fettered 
by  edidls  and  treaties.  To  have  changed  them  for  the 
modern  maxims  of  toleration,  how  reafonable  foever^ 
would  have  been  deemed  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
prife.  It  is  a  principle  advanced  by  prefident  Montefquieu, 
that,  where  the  roagiftrate  is  fatisfied  with  the  eftablifhed 

L  1  2  religion. 
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religion,  he  ought  to  reprefs  the  firft  attempts  towards  irr- 
novation,  and  only  grant  a  toleration  to  k&s  that  are  dif- 
fufcd  and  eftabliflied.  See  I'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  25.  chap. 
10.  According  to  this  principle.  Laud's  indulgence  to 
the  catholics,  and  feverity  to  the  puritans,  would  admit  of 
apology.  I  own,  however,  tlut  it  is  very  queftionable, 
whetkyer  perfecution  can  in  any  cafe  be  juflified  :  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  that  appellation  to 
*  Laud's  condudl,  who  only  enforced  the  aft  of  uniformity, 
and  expelled  thte  clergymen  that  accepted  of  benefices,  and 
yet  refufed  to  obferve  the  ceremonies,  which  they  pre* 
vioufly  knew  to  be  enjoined  by  law.  He  never  refufed 
them  feparate  places  of  worfhip  $  becaufe  they  themfelves 
would  have  edeemed  it  impious  to  demand  them,  and  na 
lefs  impious  to  allow  them. 


NOTE   [B],  p.6». 


T\R.  BIRCH  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubjcfl.  It 
^^  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  oppofe  any  fads  contained  in 
bhat  gentleman's  performance.  I  (hail  only  produce  ar- 
guments which  prove  that  Glamorgan,  when  he  received 
his  private  commiilion,  had  injundions  from  the  king  to 
a6t  altogether  in  concert  with  Ormond.  (i.)  It  feems 
to  be  implied  in  the  very  words  of  the  commilfion.  Gla- 
morgan is  empowered  and  authori fed  to  treat  and  conclude 
with  the  confederate  Roman  catholics  in  Ireland.  •*  If 
*'  upon  ntceffity  any  (articles)  be  condefcended  unto, 
*'  wherein  the  king's  lieutenant  cannot  fo  well  be  feen  io^ 
•*  as  not  fit  for  us  at  prefent  publicly  to  own."  Here  no 
articles  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Ormond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and  the  king 
publicly  to  be  feen  in,  and  to  avow.  (2.)  The  king's 
proteflatk)n  to  Ormond  ought,  both  on  account  of  that 
prince's  charader,  and  the  reafons  he'  aligns,  to  have  ttie 
greaieft  weight.  The  words  are  thefc :  **  Ormond,  I 
^<  cannot  but  add  to  my  long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word 
"  of  a  Chriftian,  I  never  intended  Glamorgan  fiiould  treat 
^'  any  thing  without  your  approbation,  much  lefs  without 
*'  your  knowledge.     For  befides  the  injury  to  you,  I  was 

**  always 
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**  always  diffident  of  his  judgment  (though  I  could  not 
**  thinic  him  fo  extremely  weak  as  now  to  my  coft  1  have 
"  found);  which  you  may  eafily  perceive  in  a  poftfcript 
**  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  you.**  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xxiii. 
It  is  impoffiblc  that  any  man  of  honour,  however  he  might 
diflemble  with  his  enemies,  would  aflert  a  falfehood  in  fo 
folemn  a  manner  to  his  beft  friend,  efpecially  where  that 
perfon  muft  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth. 
The  letter,  whofe  poftfcript  is  mentioned  by  the  king,  is 
to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xiii.  (3.)  As  the  king 
had  really  fo  low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  underftand* 
ing,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  truft  him  with  the 
ible  management  of  (b  important  and  delicate  a  treaty. 
And  if  he  had  intended  that  Glamorgan's  negotiation 
ffaould  have  been  independent  of  Ormond,  he  would  never 
have  told  the  latter  nobleman  of  it,  nor  have  put  him  on 
his  guard  againft  Glamorgan's  imprudence.  That  the 
king  judged  aright  of  this  nobIeman*s  character,  appears 
from  his  Century  of  Arts  or  Scantling  of  Inventions^  which 
is  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and  impoffi- 
bilities,  and  (hows  what  might  be  expe£(ed  from  fuch  a 
man.  (4.)  Mr.  Carte  has  publifhed  a  whole  feries  of  the 
king's  correfpondence  with  Ormond,  from  the  time  that 
Glamorgan  came   into  Ireland  ;    and   it  is  evident   that  , 

Charles  all  along  confiders  the  lord  lieutenant  as  the  perfon  , 

who  was  conducing  the  negotiations  with  the  Irifti.  The 
31ft  of  July  1645^  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  being  re- 
duced to  great  Itraits,  he  writes  earneftly  to  Ormond  to 
conclude  a  peace  upon  certain  conditions  mentioned,  much 
inferior  to  thofe  granted  by  Glamorgan ;  and  to  come' 
over  himfelf  with  all  the  Irilh  he  could  engage  in  his  (tt- 
vice.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  No,  400.  This  would  have  been  a  ^ 
great  abfurdity,  if  he  had  already  fixed  a  different  canal, 
by  which,  on  very  different  conditions,  he  purpofed  to 
eilablifh  a  peace.  On  the  2 2d  of  Odober,  as  bis  didreflTes 
multiply,  he  fomewhat  enlarges  the  conditions,'  though 
tbey  fciil  fall  (hort  of  Glamorgan's :  A  new  abfurdity  ! 
See  Cane,  vol.  iii.  p.  411.  (5.)  But  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  demonftration,  that  Glamorgan  was  confcious  tHat  Hfe 
had  no  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  thefc  terms,  or 
without  confulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  did  not  even 
expccl  that  the  king  would  ratify  the  articles,  is  the  de- 
feazance  which  he  ^ave  to  the  Irifh  council  at  the  time  of  ■ 

1*1  3  •  figning 
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figning  the  treaty.  *'  The  earl  of  Glamorgan  docs  no 
*'  way  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majefty  other  than  he 
**  himfclf  (hall  plcafe,  after  he  has  received  thefe  ^ 0,000 
•*  men  as  a  pledge  and  teftimony  of  the  faid  Roman  ca- 
•'  tholics  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majefty ;  yet  he  pro- 
*^  mifes  faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  honour,  not  to  ac- 
^^  quaint  his  majefty  with  this  defeasance,  till  he  had  en- 
'^  d^avoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  induce  bis  majefty 
**  to  the  granting  of  the  particulars  in  the  faid  articles : 
^^  But  that  done,  the  faid  commiffioners  difcharge  the  faid 
*'  earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour  and  confciencc,  of 
^^  any  farther  engagement  to  them  therein  ;  though  his 
*^  majefty  ihould  not  be  pleafed  to  gr^nt  the  faid  particulars 
**  in  the  articles  mentioned  ;  the  faid  earl  having  givea 
•'  them  aflurance,  upon  his  word,  honour,  and  voluntary 
**  oath,  that  he  would  never,  to  any  pcrfon  whatfoevcr, 
**  difcover  this  defeasance  in  the  interim  without  their 
**  confcnts."  Dr.  Birch,  p.  96,  All  Glamorgan's  view 
was  to  get  troops  for  the  king's  fervice  without  hurting 
t  his  own  honour  or  his  mafter's.     The  wonder  only  is, 

why  the  Irifti  accepted  of  a  treaty,  which  bound  nobody, 
and  which  the  very  perfon  who  concludes  it,  fcems  to 
confefs  he  does  not  expedi  to  be  ratified.  They  probably 
hoped  that  the  king  would,  from  their  fervices,  be  more 
eafily  induced  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  was  concluded,  than 
to  confent  to  its  conclufion.  (6.)  I  might  add,  that  the 
lord  lieutenant's  concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the  more 
requifite;  becaufe  without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  Glamorgan,  nor  the  Iriih  troops 
he  tranfportcd  into  England  :  And  even  with  Ormond's 
concurrence,  it  clearly  appears,  that  a  treaty,  fo  ruinous 
tQ  the  proteftant  religioh  in  Ireland,  could  not  be  executed 
in  oppofition  to  the  zealous  proteftants  of  that  kingdom. 
No  one  can  doubt  of  this  truth,  who  perufes  Ormond's 
correfpondence  in  Mr.  Carte..  The  king  was  fufficiendy 
apprised  of  this  difticulty.  it  appears  indeed  to  be  the 
only  reafbq  why  Ormond  obje«Sied  to  the  granting  of  high 
terms  tq  the  Irifti  catholics, 
4Dr.  Birch,  in  p.  360.  has  publifhed  a  letter  of  the 
,  king's  to  Glamorgan,  wherQ  he  fays,  **  Howbeit  I  know 

*^.  you  caniK)t  be  but  confident  of  my  making  good  all  in- 
•*'  ftrufljons  and  promifes  to  you  and  the  nuncio."     But 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  tb^t  this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5, 
.  #  1646} 
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1 6.;6 ;  after  there  had  been  a  new  negotiation  entered  into 
between  Glamorgan  and  the  Irifli,  and  after  a  provifional 
treaty  had  even  been  concluded  between  them.  See  Dr. 
Birch,  p.  179.  The  king's  affurances,  therefore,  can 
plainly  relate  only  to  this  recent  tranfa^tion.  The  old 
treaty  had  long  been  difavowed  by  the  kiog^  and  fuppofed 
by  all  parties  to  be  annulled. 


NOTE  [C],   p.  105. 


SALMONET,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  &c.  all  thefe,  cfpecially 
the  lad,  being  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Crom* 
ivel,  are  the  more  to  be  credited,  when  they  advance  any 
fa&y  which  may  f^rve  to  apologize  for  his  violent  and 
criminal  conduA.  There  prevails  a  ftory,  that  Cromwel 
intercepted  a  letter  written  to  the  queen,  where  the  king 
faid,  that  he  would  iirft  raife  and  then  deftroy  CroipweL 
But,  befides  that  this  cqndud  feems  to  contradict  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  king,  it  is, on  other  accotints,  totally  unworthy 
of  credit.  It  isfirft  told  by  Roger  Coke,  a  very  paffionate 
and  foolifli  hiftorian,  who  wrote  too  fo  late  as  king  WiU 
liam's  reign  ;  and  even  he  mentions  it  only  as  a  mere  ru- 
mour or  hearfay,  without  any  known  foundation.  In  the 
memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we  meet  with  another  ftory  of 
an  intercepted  letter  which  deferves  fome  more  attention, 
and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration  here  given.  It  is 
thus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Roger  earl  of 
Orrery :  **  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his  greatnefs  with 
^^  Cromwel,  juft  after  he  had  fo  feafonably  relieved  him 
^'  in  his  great  diftrefs  at  Clonmell,  riding  out  of  Youghall 
^^  one  day  with  him  and  Ireton,  they  fell  into  difcourfe 
*<  about  the  king's  death.  Cromwel  thereupon  faid  more 
**  than  once,  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own  judg- 
^<  ment,  and  had  been  attended  by  none  but  trufty  fervants^ 
^^  he  had  fooled  them  all ;  and  that  once  they  had  a  mind 
*^  to  have  clofed  with  him  ;  but,  upon  fomething  that 
*<  happened,  fell  ofF  from  that  deiign.  Orrery  finding 
'^  them  in  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them, 
^  afked,  if  he  might  prefume  to  defure  to  knbw,  why  they 

L  1  4  <^  would 
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**  would  once  have  clofed  with  his  majefty,  and  why  thcf 
♦*  did  not  ?  Cromwel  very  freely  told  him,  he  would  fa- 
♦*  tisfy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The  reafon  (fays  he) 
"  why  we  would  have  doled  with  the  king  was  this :  Wc 
"  found  that  the  Scotch  and  prcfbyterians  began  to  be 
•*.  mo.re  powerful  than  we,  and  were  likely  to  agree  with 
'*'  him  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  For  this  reafon  wc 
**  thought  it  beft  to  prevent  them,  by  offering  firft  to  come 
**  in  upon  reafonable  conditions  :  But  whilft  our  thoughts 
**  were  taken  up  with  this  fubjeft,  there  came  a  letter  to 
**  us  from  one  of  our  fpics,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed- 
^'  chamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
**  creed  that  very  day ;  that  he  could  not  poflibiy  learn 
**  what  it  was,  but  wc  might -difcover  it,  if  we  could  but 
**  intercept  a  letter  fent  from  the  king  to  the^  queen, 
**  wherein  he  informed  her  of  his  refolution ;  that  this 
**  letter  was  fown  up  in  the  (kirt  of  a  faddle,  and  the 
^*  bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the  faddle  upon  his  head, 
*'  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  in 
♦^  Hoi  born,  where  he  was  to  take  horfe  for  Dover,  l^he 
**  meflenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  faddle, 
"  though  fome  in  Dover  did*  We  were  at  Windfor 
•<  (faid  Cromwel)  when  we  received  this  letter,  and  im- 
**  mediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton  and  I  refolvcd 
**  to  take  one  trufty  fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in  troopers 
**  habits  to  that  inn.  We  did  fo;  and  leaving  our  man 
.**  at  the  gate  of  the  inn  (which  had  a  wicket  only  open 
^*  to  let  perfons  in  and  out),  to  watch  and  give  us  notice 
*'  when  any  man  came  in  with  a  faddle,  we  went  into  a 
♦*  drinking  llall.  We  there  continued  drinking  Cans  of 
*'  beer  till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  our  centinel  at  the 
*^  gate  gave  us  notice  that  the  man  with  the  faddle  was 
"  come.  We  rofe  up  prcfently,  and  juft  as  the  man  was 
♦*  leading  out  his  horie  faddlcd,  wc  came  up  to  him  with 
**  drawn  fwords,  and  told  him  we  were  to  fearch  all  that 
**  went  in  and  out  there;  but  as  he  looked  like  an  honeft 
"man,  we  would  only  fearch  his  faddle,  and  fo  difmifs 
"  him.  The  faddle  was  ungirt;  we  carried  it  into  the 
**  ftj^ll  where  we  had  been  drmking,  and  ripping  open  one 
•*  of  the  fkirts,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted. 
'  **  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the  man 
♦♦  (whom  we  have  left  with  our  c^ntir^el)  his  faddle,  told 

"him 
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^*  him  he  was  an  honed  fellow,  and  bid  him  go  about  his 

**  bufmefs ;  which  he  did,  purfuing  his  journey  without 

**'  more  ado,  and  ignorant  of  the  barm  he  had  fuffered. 

**  We  found  in  the  letter,  that  his  majefty  acquainted  the 

'*  queen,  that  he  was  courted  by  both  fa£lions,  the  Scotch 

^^  prefbyterians  and  the  army  ;  and  that  thofe  which  bade 

**  the  faireft  for  him  fhould  have  him  :  But  yet  he  thought 

**  he  fhould  clofe  with  the  Scots  fooner  than  with   the 

**  other.     Upon  this  we  returned  to  Windfor ;  and  find- 

**  ing  we  were  not  like  to  have  good  terms  from  the  king, 

♦*  wc  from  that  time  vowed  his  deftru6lion.**     ♦*  This  re- 

*^  lation  fuiting  well  enough  with  other  paiTages  and  cir-^ 

♦*   cumflances  at  this  time,  I  have  inferted  to  gratify,  the 

**  reader's  curiofity."     Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii,  p.  12.   • 


NOTE  [D],  p.  108. 


'TpHESE  are  the  words:  "  Lancric ;  I  wonder  to  hear 

^     **  (if  that  be  true)  that  fome  of  my  friends  fay,  that 

^*  my  gofng  to  Jerfey  would  have  much  more  furthered  my 

*^  pcrfonal  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which,  as  I 

*'  fee  no  colour  of  reafon,  fo  1  had  not  been  here,  if  I  had 

^^  thought  that  fancy  true,  or  had  not  been  fecured  of  a 

**  perfonal  treaty  ;  of  which   I  neither  do,  nor  I   hope 

*'  -will  repent :  For  I  am  daily  more  and  more  fatisfied 

**  with  the  governor,  and  find  thefe  iflanders  very  good, 

*'  peaceable,   and  quiet  .people.     This  encouragement  I 

*'  have  thought  not  unfit  for  you  to  receive,  hoping  at 

*'  leaft  it  may  do  good  upon  others,  though  needlefs  to 

*'  you."     Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  p.  326.    Sea 

alfo  Rufhworth,  part  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  941.     All  the  writers 

of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  reprcfent  the  king's  going 

to  the  ifle  of  Wight  as  voluntary  and  intended.     Perhaps 

the   king  thought  it  little  for  his  credit,  to  be  trepanned 

into  this  meafure,  and  was  more  willing  to  take  it  on  him« 

felf  as  entirely  voluntary.     Perhaps  he  thought  it  would 

encourage  his  friends,  if  they  thought  him  in  a  fituation 

^bich  was  not  difagrecable  to  him. 


'n 
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NOJE   [E],  p.  126. 


'npHE  king  compcfed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he 
^    related  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfadion,  and  ac- 
companied his  narrative  with  feveral  wife,  as  well  as  pa- 
thetical,  reflexions  and  advices.     The  words  with  which 
he  concluded  the  letter  are  remarkable.     ^^  By  what  hath 
^^  been  faid,  you  fee  how  long  I  have  laboured  in   the 
^  fearch  of  peace :  Do  not  you  be  diiheartened  to  tread 
*f  in  the  fame  fteps.     Ufe  all  worthy  means  to  reftore 
**  yourCdf  to  your  rights,  but  prefer  the  way  of  peace : 
*^  Show  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  rather  to  conquer 
•^  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than  by  punilhing.     If  you 
**  faw  how  unmanly  and   unchriftian  the  implacable  dif« 
^  pofition  is  in  our  ill  wiihers,  you  would  avoid  that  ipirit. 
'^  Cenfure  me  not  for  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  our 
•*  right.     The  price  was  great;  but  the  commodity  n^as^ 
^  fecurity  to  us,  peace  to  my  people.     And  I  am  coo- 
*^  fident,  that  another  parliament  would  remember^  howi 
^^  ufeful  a  king's  power  is  to  a  people's  liberty ;  of  how^ 
^f  much  power  1  divefted  myfelf,  that  I  and  they  might 
*^  meet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary  way,  in  order  to 
^>  agree  the  hounds  of  prince  and  people.     Give  belief  to 
^^  my  experteoce,  never  to  affe£l  more  greatnefs  or  prero- 
'^  gative,  than  what  is  really  and  intrinfically  for    the 
V  good  of  the  fubje£te,  not  the  fatisfa^ion  of  kvourites. 
*^  If  you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be 
**  a  father  to  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any,  whom  you 
^^  incline  .to  be  extraordinarily  gracious  to.      You  may 
^^  perceive  that  all  men  entruft  their  treafure  where  it  re- 
^  turns  them  intereft ;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  iea,  re* 
*'  ceive  and  vepzy  all  the  fre(h  ftreams,  which  tbe  rivers 
M  entruft  with  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  them- 
^  felves,  to  make  him  up  an  ocean.     Tbefe  confiderations 
^'  may  make  you  as  great  a  prince  as  your  father  is  a  low 
*'  one ;  and  your  ftate  may  be  fo  much  the  more  efta« 
*'  bliflied,  as  mine  hath  J>een  ihaken.     For  our  fubjeAs 
*^  have  learned,  1  dare  iay)  that  victories  over  their  princes 
^*  are  but  triumphs  over  themfelves,  and  fo  will  more  un- 
*^  willingly  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.     Tbe  English 

*^  nadoo 
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^*  nation  are  a  fober  people,  however  at  prefent  infatuated. 

^^   I  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  laft  tioie  I  may  fpeak 

^^   to  you  or  the  world  publicly.     I  am  fenfible  into  what 

^^  hands  I  ana  fallen ;  and  yet,  I  blefs  God,  I  have  thofe 

^^  inward  refrefliments,  which  the  malice  of  my  enemies 

**  cannot  perturb.     1  have  learned  to  be  bufy  myfelf,  by 

*^  retiring  into  myfelf ;  and  therefore  can  the  better  digeft 

*'  whatever  befals  me,  not  doubting  but  God's  providence 

**  will  reftraih  our  enemies  power,  and  turn  their  ficrce- 

^^  nefs  into  his  praife.     To  conclude,  if  God  giv^  you  fuc- 

•*  cefs,  ufe  it  humbly,  and  be  ever  far  from  revenge.     If 

^^  he  reftore  you  to  your  right  on  hard  conditions,  what* 

*<  ever  you  promife,  keep.     Thefe  men,  who  have  violated 

•*  laws,  which  they  were  bound  to  preferve,  will  find  their 

<^  triumphs  full  of  trouble.     But  do  not  you  think  any 

*^  thing  in  the  world  worth  attaining  by  foul  and  unjult 

♦'  means." 


NOTE    [F],  p.  148. 


'npHE  imputation  of  infincerity  on  Charles  I.  like  moil 
-^  party  clamours,  is  difficult  to  be  removed ;  though  it 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  with  regard  to 
it.  Lfhall  firft  remark,  that  this  imputation  feems  tobe 
of  a  later  growth  than  his  own  age ;  and  that  even  his 
enemies,  though  they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnies, 
did  not  infift  on  this  accufation.  Ludlow,  I  think,  is  aU 
moft  the  only  parliamentarian,  who  imputes  that  vice  to 
him ;  and  how  paffionate  a  writer  he  is,  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  one.  Neither  Clarendon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
royalifts,  ever  juftify  him  from  infincerity;  as  not  fuppofing 
that  he  had  ever  been  accufed  of  it.  In  the  fecond  place, 
his  deportment  and  charader  in  common  life  was  free  from 
that  vice :  He  was  referved,  diftant,  ftately ;  cold  in  his 
addrefs,  plain  in  his  difcourfe,  inflexible  in  his  principles  ; 
wide  of  the  careffing,  infinuating  manners  of  his  fon ;  or 
the  profeifing,  talkative  humour  of  his  father.  The  im- 
putation of  infincerity  muft  be  grounded  on  fome  of  his 
public  aSions,  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  third  place 
to  examine.    The  following  are  the  only  inftances  which 

I  find 
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liind  cited  to  confirm  that  accufation.     (i.)  His  vouch- 
ing Buclcing ham's  narrative  of  the  tranfafiions  in  Spain. 
But  it  is  evident  that  Charles  himfelf  was  deceived  :  Wh? 
othcrwife  did  he  quarrel  with  Spain  ?  The  following  is  a 
paflTage  of  a  letter  from  lord  Keniington,  ambaflador  In 
France,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Cabbala,  p.  318. 
'*  But  his  highnefs   (the  prince)  had  obferved  as  great  a 
**  weaknefs  and  folly  as   that,   in   that  after  they    (the 
<*  Spaniards)   had   ufed  him  fo  ill,  they  would  fuiFer  him 
**  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  finft  fpecches  he  uttered 
'^  after  he  came  into  the  (hip:  But  did  he  fay  fo  I  faid  the 
•'  queen  (of  France).     Yes,  madam,  I  will  aflure  you, 
U  qiioth    J,  from   the  witnefs  of  mine  own  ears.     She 
^<  fmiled  and  replied,  Indeed  1  heard  he  was  ufed  ill.      So 
*'  he  was,  anfwered  f,  but  not  in  his  entertainment ;  for 
**  that  was  as  fplendid  as  that  country  could  afford  it ;   but 
**  in  their  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreafonable  con- 
**  ditions  which   they  propounded  and  preflcd,  upon   the 
"  advantage    they  had    of  his   princely    perfon."      (2-) 
Bilhop  Burnet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Hamilcon, 
p.  154.  has  preferved  a  letter  of  the  king'^  to  the  Scottifh 
bifliops,  in  which  he  defires  them  not  to  be  prefcnt  at  the 
parliament,  where  they  would  be  forced  to  ratify  the  abo- 
lidon  of  their  own  order:  *'  For,"  adds  the  king,  **  we 
**.  do  hereby  affure  you,  that  it  (hall  be  ftill  one  of  our 
f  (  chiefeft  ftudics  how  to  rectify  and  eftablifli  the  govern* 
V  mcnt  of  that  church  aright,  and  to  repair  your  loflcs, 
**  which  we  defire  you  to  bemoft  confident  of."     And  in 
another  place,  •'  You  may  reft  fecure,  that  though  pcr- 
*'  haps  we  may  give  way  for  the  prefent  to  that  which 
"  will  be  prejudicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  go- 
*'  vernment;  yet  we  fliall  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how 
**  to  remedy  both."     But  does  the  king  fay,  that  he  will 
arbitrarily  revoke  his  conceiHons  ?  Docs  not  candour  re- 
quire  us  rather  to  fuppofe,  that  he  hoped  his   authority 
would  (o  far  recover  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  national 
coofent  to  re-eftabli(b  epifcopacy,   which   he  believed   fa 
material  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as  of  government  ?  It  is 
not  eafy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could  hope  to  effect  this 
purpofe  in  any  other  way  than  his  father  had  taken,  that  is, 
by  confent  of  parliament.     (3.)  There  is  a  paiTage  in 
lord  Clarendon,  where  it  is  f^id,  that  the  king  aifented  the 
more  cafily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded  the  biihops  frora 

the 
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the  houfe  of  peers ;  becaufe  he  thought,  that  that  law,  be- 
ing enadted  by  force,  could   not  be  valid.     But  the  king 
certainly  reafoned  right  in  that  conclufion.    Three-fourths 
of   the  temporal  peers  were  at  that  time  banifbed  by  the 
violence  of  the  [x>pulace:  Twelve  bi(hop^  were  unjuftly 
thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  commons :  Great  numbers 
of  the  commons  ihemfelves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or 
violence:  1  he  king  himfelf  was  chafed  from  London.    If 
all   this  be  not  force,  there  is  no  fuch  thing.     But  this 
fcruple  of  the  king's  afFeds  only  the  bifliops*  bill,  and  that 
againft  prefBng.     I'he  other  conilitutional  laws  had  pafled 
ivithout  the  leaft  appearance  of  violence,  as  did  indeed  all 
the  bills  pafled  during  the  firft  year,  except  Strafford's  at- 
tainder, which  could  not  be  recalled.     The  parliament, 
therefore,  even  if  they  had  known  the  king's  fentiments 
in  this  particular,  could  not,  on  that  account,  have  had 
any  juft  foundation  of  jcaloufy.     (4.)  The  king's  letter, 
intercepted  at  Nafeby,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  cla« 
mour.    We  have  fpoiccn  of  iTalready  in  chap.  Iviii.     No- 
thing is  more  ufual   in  all  public  trdnfad^ions   than    fuch 
diftindioos.     After  the  death  of  Charles  H.  of  Spain,  king 
William's  ambafladors  gave  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  trtle  of 
king  of  Spain  ;  Yet  at  that  very  time  king  William  was 
fecretly  forming  alliances  to  dethrone  him  :  And  foon  after 
he  refufed  him  that  title,  and   infilled   (as  he  had  reafon) 
that  he  had  not  acknowledged  his  right.     Yet  king  Wil- 
liam juftly  pafles  for  a  very  lincere  prince ;  and  this  tranf- 
afiion  is  not  regarded  as  any  objedtion  to  his  character  in 
.  that  particular.     In  all  the  negotiations  at  the  peace  of 
Ryfwic,   the  French  ambafladors  always   addreflfed  king 
William  as  king  of  England  ;  yet  it  was  made  an  exprefs 
article  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  king  fliould  acknow- 
ledge him  as  fuch.     Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there  be- 
tween giving  a  title  to  a  prince,  and  pofitively  recog- 
nifnig  his  right  to  it.     I  may  add,  that  Charles,  when  he 
inferted  that  proteftation  in  the  council-books  before  his 
'    council,  furely  thought  he  h^id  reafon  to  juftify  his  condu6>. 
There  were  too  many  men  of  honour  in  that  company  to 
avow  a  palpable  cheat.     To  which  we  may  fubjom,  that, 
if  men  were  cis  much  difpofed  to  judge  of  this  prince's  ac- 
tions with  candour  as  feverity,  this  precaution  of  entering  a 
proteft  in  his  council-books  might  rather  pafs  for  a  proof 
of  fcnipulous   honour  ^  left  he  ihouid   afterwards  be  re- 
■   •  proached 
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proacfaed  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  be  fliould  thinfe 
proper  again  to  declare  the  aflembly  at  Wefttninfler  ao 
parliament.     (5.)  The  denying  of  his  commiffion  to  Gh^ 
morgan  is  another  inftance  which  has  been  cited.     Thes 
matter  has  been  already  treated  in  a  note  to  chap.  Iviiu 
That  tranfadlion  was  entirely  innocent.     Even  if  the  kingr 
had  given  a  comiiiiffion  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  that 
treaty,  and  had  ratified  it,  will  any  reafonable  man  in  our 
age  think  it  ftrange,  that,  in  order  to  fave  his  own  life,  his 
crown,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  party,  he  fhould 
make  a  treaty  with  papifts,  and  grant  th^m  very  large 
conceffions  for  their  religion  ?     (6.)  There  is  another  of 
the  king's  intercepted  letters  to  the  queen  commonly  men* 
tioned ;  where  it  is  pretended,   he  talked  of  raifing  and 
then  dedroying  Cromwel :    But  that  ftory  ftands.  on  no 
manner  of  foundation,  as  we  have  obferved  in  a  preceding 
note  to  this  chapter.     In  a  word,  the  parliament,  afcer  the 
commencement  of  their  violences,  and  ftill  more,  after  be* 
ginning  the  civil  war,  had  reafon  for  their  fcruples  and 
jealouftes,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  their  fituation, 
^nd  on  the  general  propenfity  of  the  human  mind ;  not  on 
Mny  fault  of  the  king's  charader;  who  was  candid,  fincere, 
upright,  as  4nuch  as  any  man  whom  we  meet  with  in 
hiftory.     Perhaps,  it  would    be  dif&cult  to  find   another 
charader  fo  unexceptionable  in  this  particular. 

As  to  the  other  circumflances  of  Charles's  charafter, 
chiefly  exclaimed  againft,  namely  his  arbitrary  principles 
in  government,  one  may  venture  to  aiiert,  that  the  greateft 
enemies  of  this  prince  will  not  find,  in  the  long  line  of 
his  predecefTors,  from  the  conqueft  to  his  time,  any  one 
king,  except  perhaps  his  father,  whofe  adminiftration  was 
not  more  arbitrary  and  lefs  legal,  or  whofe  conduct  could 
have  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  popular  party  them- 
felves,  as  a  model,  in  this  particular,  for  his  government. 
Nor  is  it  fu/Ecient  to  fay,  that  example  and  precedent  can 
never  authorife  vices :  Examples  and  precedents,  uniForai 
and  ancient,  can  furely  fix  the  nature  of  any  conflitutiony 
and  the  limits  of  any  form  of  government.  There  is  in- 
deed no  other  principle  by  which  thofe  land-marks  or 
boundaries  can  be  fettled. 

What  a  paradox  in  human  affairs,  that  Henry  VIII. 
fiiould  have  been  almofl  adored  in  his  lifetime,  and  bis 
memory  be  refpecled ;  While  Charles  L  ihould,  by  the 

fame 
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fkme  people,  at  no  greater  diftance  than  a  century,  hzvt 
l>een  led  to  a  public  and  ignooiinious  execution,  ahd  Ms 
kiame  be  ever  after  purfued  by  falfehood  and  by  obloquy ! 
Even  at  prefent,  an  hittorian  who,  prompted  by  his  cou* 
rageous  gencrofity,  ihould  venture,  though  from  the  moft 
authentic  and  undifputed  fadis,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of 
^hat  prince,  would  be  fure  to  meet  with  fuch  treatment,  as 
ivould  difcourage  even  the  boldeft  from  fo  dangerous,  how-^ 
ever  Iplendid  an  entcrprife. 


NOTE   [G],  p.  i66* 

^Tp  H  E  following  inftance  of  extravagance  is  given  by 
-■-     Walker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Independency,  Part  IL 
p.  i<;2«     About  this  time  there  came  fix  foldiers  into  tht 
parim  church  of  Walton  upon  I'hames,  near  twilight : 
ISAr.  Faucet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended 
his  fermon.     One  of  the  foldiers  had  a  lanthorn  in  hif 
hand,  and  a  candle  .burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand 
four  candles  not  lighted.     He  defired  the  parifhioners  to 
flay  a  while,  faying  he  had  a  mefTage  from  God  unto  them, 
and  thereupon  offered  to  go  into  the  pulpit.     Sut  the  peo- 
ple refufing  to  give  him  leave  fo  to  do,  or  to  ftay  in  the 
church,  he  went  into  the  church-yard,  and  there  told  them 
that  he  had  a  vidon,  wherein  he  had  received  a  command 
from  God  to  deliver  his  will  unto  them,  which  he  was  to 
deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon  pain  of  damnation  ;  con« 
lifting  of  five  lights,     (i.)  *'  That  the  fabbath  was  abo- 
**  lifhed  as  unnecefiary,  Jewilh,  and  merely  ceremonial. 
•*  And  here  (quoth  he)  1  fliould  put  out  the  firft  light, 
*^  but  the  wind  is  fo  high  I  cannot  kindje  it.     (2.)  That 
*^  tithes  are  aboliflied  as  Jewifh  and  ceremonial,  a  great 
*'  burthen  to  the  faints  of  God,  and  a  difcouragement  of 
^^  induftry  and  tillage.     And  here  I  fliould  put  out  my  fe* 
^<  cond  light,  &c.     (3.}  That  minifters  are  aboliflied  as 
^  antichriftian,  and  of  no  longer  ufe,  now  Chrift  himfelf 
^^  defcends  into  the  hearts  of  his  faints,  and  his  fpirit  en- 
^  lighteneth  them  with  revelations  and  infpirations.    And 
«*  here  I  fliould  put  out  my  third  light,  &c.     (4,)  Ma- 
*^  giftrates  are  aboliflied  as  ufeiefs,  now  that  Chrift  him« 
tt  felf  is  in  purity  amongft  us,  and  hath  eredled  the  kiirg-^ 
7  **  dom 
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**  dom  of  the  faints  upon  earth.  Befides,  they  arc  tynmtt 
*«  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  liberty  of  the  faints,  and  tie  thenl 
**  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions.  Ani 
«*  here  I  fhould  put  out  my  fourth  light,  &c.  (5.)  Then 
*^  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  oat  a 
"  little  bible,  he  (hewed  it  open  to  the  people,  faying^ 
<^  Here  is  a  book  you  have  in  great  veneration,  confifting 
*^  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  teftament:  I  muft  tell  yoft 
«<  it  is  abolifhed  ;  it  containeth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk 
<*  for  babes :  But  now  Chrift  is  in  glory  amongft  us,  and 
*^  imparts  a  farther  meafure  of  his  fpirit  to  his  faints  than 
^^  this  can  afford.  I  am  commanded  to  burn  it  before 
*'  your  face.  Then  putting  out  the  candle  he  faid,  and 
"  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguiflied."  It  became  a  pretty 
common  doctrine  at  that  time,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  i 
chriftian  man  to  pay  rent  to  his  feUow^creatures ;  and 
landlords  were  obliged  to  ufe  all  the  penalties  of  law  againll 
their  tenants,  whofe  confcience  was  fcrupulous* 


W^ 


NOTE    [H],   p.  205. 

''HEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  fum» 
moned  by  Ireton  to  furrender  the  ifle  of  Man  ;  and 
he  returned  this  fpirited  and  memorable  anfwer :  *^  I  re-^^ 
*'  ceived  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  fcorn  return 
•'  you  this  anfwer;  that  1  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you 
<*  (hould  gather  any  hopes,  that  I  (hould  prove  like  you, 
"  treacherous  to  my  fovereign  ;  fince  you  cannot  be  ig- 
**  norant  of  my  former  actions  in  his  late  majefty's  fervice, 
"  from  which  principles  of  loyally  I  am  no  whit  departed. 
"  I  fcorn  your  proffers ;  1  difdain  your  favour ;  I  abhor 
*'  your  treafon ;  and  am  fo  far  from  delivering  up  this 
^<  ifland  to  your  advantage,  that  I  (hall  keep  it  to  the  ut- 
*'  moft  of  my  power  to  your  deftrutStion.  Take  this  toi 
•*  your  final  anfwer,  and  forbear  any  farther  folicitations  ; 
*'  for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more  meffages  of  this 
**  nature,  I  will  burn  the  paper  and  hang  up  the  bearer. 
*'  This  is  the  immutable  refolution,  and  fhall  be  the  un- 
•*  doubted  praiStice  of  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefeft 
**  glory  to  be  his  niajcfty's  moft  loyal  and  obedient  fubjea, 
10  -  «  DERBY.*' 
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MOTE  [I],  p.  168. 

%T  had  been  a  Hfual  poKc^  of  the  prelbyterian  ecclefi-* 

^   aftic9  to  fetde  a  chaplain  in  the  great  families,  whcr 

a£led  as  a  fpjr  upon  his  maftdr^  and  gaive  them  intelligence 

of  the  moft  private  tranfa£lions  and  difcouries  of  the  fa* 

inily.      A  fignal   inftance  of  prieftly  tyranny,    and  the 

fubje^on  of  the  nobility  f  They  even  obliged  the  fervants 

to  give  intelligence  againft  their  matters.     Wbitlocke^ 

p.  502.    The  fame  author,  p«  512.  tells  the  following 

ftory.     The  fynod  meeting  at  Perth,  and  citing  the  mi- 

nifters  and  people,  who  had  exprefled  a  dillike  of  tbeir 

heavifdy  government,  the  men  being  out  ot  the  way,  their 

ivives  refolved  to  anfwer  for  them.     And,  on  the  day  of 

appearance,  120  women,  with  good  clubs  in  their  hands^ 

came  and  befieged  the  church,  where  the  reverend  mini- 

fters  fat.     They  fent  one  of  their  number  to  tre^t  with  the 

females,  and  he  threatening  excommunication,  they  bailed 

him  for  his  labour,  kept  him  prifoner,  and  fent  a  party 

of  60,  who  routed  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  bruifed  their 

bodies   forely,    took  all  their   baggage  and    12   horfes. 

One  of  the  minifters,  after  a  mileS  running,  taking  all 

creatures  for  his  foes,  meeting  with  a  foldier,  fell  on  his 

knees,  who  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  afked  the 

blackcoat  what  he  meant  i  The  female  conquerors^  hav^ 

ing  laid  hold  oh  the  fynod  clerk,  beat  him  till  he  forfwore 

bis  office.    Thirteen  minifters  rallied  about  four  miles 

from  the  place,  and  voted  that  this  village  fhould  never 

more  have  a  fynod  in  it,  but  beaccurfed  ;  and  that  though 

in  the  years  1638  and  39,  the  godly  women  were  cried 

up  for  ftoning  the  biftiops,  yet  now  the  whole  fex  fliould  be 

efteemed  wicked. 


NOTE   [K],  p.  264. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  accident  had  almoft  robbed  the 
protedor  of  his  life,  and  faved  his  enemies  the  trou- 
ble of  all  their  machinations*     Having  got  fix  fine  Frief- 
land  coach. horfes  as  a  prefent  from  the  count  of  Olden- 
burgh,  he  undertook  for  his  amufement  to  drive  them 
Vol.  VII.  M  m  about 
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about  Hyde-park  ;  his  fecimry,  Thurloe,  being  in  the 
coach.  The  horfes  were  fiartled  and  ran  away  :  He  was 
unable  to  command  thetn  pr-  keep  the  box.  He  fell  upoo 
the  pole,  was  dragged  upon  the  ground  for  fome  time; 
a  piilol,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  went  off;  vii 
by  that  fmgular  good  fortune,  which  ever  attended  htm, 
be  was  taken  up  without  any  confiderable  hurt  or  bniife. 

NOTE   [L],   p.  322. 

AFTER  Monk's  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  on 
the  jith  of  February,  he  could  mean  nothing  but 
the  king's  reftoration :  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  would 
open  himfelf  even  to  the  king.  This  declaration  was 
within  eight  days  after  his  arjrlval  in  London.  Had  he 
ever  intended  to  have'  fet  up  for  himfelf,  he  would  not 
furely  have  fo  foon  abandoned  a  projed  fo  inviting :  He 
.would  have  taken  fome  fteps,  which  would  have  betrayed 
it*  It  could  only  have  been  fome  difappointment,  fome 
fruilrated  attempt,,  which  could  have  made  him  renouAce 
the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  fuch  intentiohs.  The  (lory  told  of  fir  An- 
thony Afliley  Cooper,  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  not  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  See  lord  Lanfdown's  Vindication,  and 
.Pbilips's  Continuation  of  Baker.  1  fhall  add  to  whatthofe 
authors  have  advanced,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  wifted  for 
.the  king's  redoration;  though  he  would  not  have  ventured 
much  to  have  procured  it. 

NOTE    £MJ,   p.  425. 

THE  articles  were,  that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to 
govern  by  military  power  without  parliaments,  that 
he  had  affirmed  the  king  to  be  a  papift  or  popiihiy  atted- 
ed,  that  he  had  received  great  fums  of  money  for  pro- 
curing the  Canary  patent  and  other  illegal  patents,  that 
he  had  advifed  and  procured  divers  of  his  majefty's  fubj€<3s 
.  to  be  imprifoned  againft  law,  in  remote  iflands  and  gar- 
rifons,  thereby  to  prevent  their  having  the  benefit  of  the 
.  law,  that  he  bad  procured  the  cufloms  to  be  faroied  at 
.under  rates,    that  he  had  received  great  fums  from  the 
Vintners'  company,  for  allow  ing  them    to   inbance  the 
2  price 
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price  of  wines,   that  he  had   in  a  fhort  time  gained   a 
greater  eftate  than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
the  profits  of  his  offices,  that  he'had  introduced  an  arbi* 
trary  government  into  his  majeJly's  plantations,  that  he 
had  rejeded  a  propofal  for  the  prefervation  of  Nevis  aiMi 
St.  Chriftopher's,  which  was  the  occafion  of  great  lofles  in 
thofe  parts,  that  when  he  was  in  his  majefty's  fervice  beyond ' 
fea,  he  held  a  correfpondencewith  Cromwel  and  his  ac- 
complices,   that  be  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  that  he- 
had  unduly  altered  letters  patent  under  the  king's  feal, 
that   he  had  unduly    decided   caufes  in   council,    which 
ibould  have  been  brought  before  chancery,  that  he  had 
iflued   quo  warrantos  agai^ift  corporations  with    an   in- 
tention of  fqueezing  money  from  them,  that  he  had  takea 
money  for  paffing  the  bill  of  fettlement  in  Ireland,  that 
he  betrayed  the  nation  in  ail  foreign  treaties,  and  that 
he  was  the  principal  advifer  of  dividing  the  fleet  in  June 
j666. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  455. 

npHE  abftra£l  of  the  Report  of  the  Brook-houfe  com- 
^  mittee  (fo  that  committee  was  called)  wasfirftpub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  from  lord  Halli- 
fax's  colleftions,  to  which  I  refer.  If  we  perufe  their 
apology,  which  we  find  in  the  fubfcquent  page  of  the  fame 
author,  we  (hall  find  that  they  aded  with  feme  malignity 
towards  the  king.  They  would  take  notice  of  no  fcr- 
vices  performed  before  the  ift  of  September  1664.  ^"^ 
all  the  king's  preparations  preceded  that  date,  and,  as 
chancellor  Clarendon  told  the  parliament,  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  the  computation  is 
very  probable.  This  fum,  therefore,  muft  be  added.  The 
committee  likewife  charged  feven  hundred  thoufand- pounds 
to  the  king  on  account  of  the  winter  and  fummer  guards, 
faved  during  two  years  and  ten  months  that  the  war  laft- 
ed.  But  this  feems  iniquitous.  For  though  that  was  an 
ufual  burthen  on  the  revenue,  which  was  then  faved  ; 
would  not  the  diminution  of  the  cuftoms,  during  the  war, 
be  an  equivalent  to  it  ?  Befides,  near  three  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  pounds  are  charged  for  prize-money,  which 
perhaps  the  king  thought  he  ought  not  to  account  for. 
Thefe  fums  exceed  the  million  and  a  half. 

NOTE 


^OtTRlVtLLE  has  find  irt  &is  Mttnt&n^  vol.  ir.  p.  rii 
"  6^.  tlHrt  Cbarks  wjis  lievcr  Hncfre  in  the  triirfc  d- 
litAce;  and  that,  Kavihg  entertained  a  violent  antmoficy 
againft  &6  WK,  he  endeavoured  by  this  artifice  to  <le- 
thch  him  from  the  French  alliance,  wifh  a  view  of  after* 
wards  finding  an  opportunity  to  fatiate  his  vengeance  open 
bim.  This  account,  though  very  tittle  honourable  to  the 
Iting'a  memory,  feems  probable  fixnh  the  events,  as  well  as 
boia  file  authority  of  the  aothoti 


END   OF   THE   SEVENTH  VOLUMR. 


